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PREFACE. 


The  author  of  the  following  pages  cannot  suffer 
his  work  to  go  forth  without  offering  at  least  an 
explanation  of,  if  not  an  apology  for,  the  manner 
in  which  the  second  volume  has  been  prepared. 

It  will  be  at  once  apparent  to  the  reader  that 
all  the  information  contained  in  the  two  volumes 
has  been  prepared  either  in  the  country  described 
or  in  its  immediate  vicinity  ;  the  major  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  second  volume  being  actually 
collected  in  the  very  midst  of  the  battle  of  one  of 
the  most  memorable  campaigns  on  record.  It 
was  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  have  given  to 
all  his  materials  the  condensed  form  peculiar  to 
political  history;  but  the  rapidity  with  which 
startling  events  succeeded  each  other, — the  great 
importance  of  printing  the  entire  work,  while  yet 
the  aSairs  of  the  Punjab  possessed  a  high  degree 
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IV.  PREFACE. 

of  interest  in  England, — and  the  heavy  professional 
claims  upon  the  author's  time,— determined  him  to 
send  forth  the  work  in  its  present  comparatively 
crude  form.  The  part  of  the  second  volume  which 
speculates  upon  possible  occurrences,  which  either 
did  or  did  not  afterwards  transpire,  and  to  which 
reference  is  subsequently  made,  must  be  accepted 
rather  as  a  journal  of  operations  than  as  a  com- 
prehensive digest  of  the  entire  campaign. 

The  author  is  under  deep  obligations  to  several 
of  the  military  authorities,  and  to  many  brother- 
officers  for  the  aid  he  has  received  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  arduous  task;  and  he  begs  they 
will,  individually  and  collectively,  accept  his  cordial 
acknowledgements.  His  object  has  been  to  record 
every  feet  connected  with  the  History  of  the 
Sikhs,  from  the  birth  of  Nanuk  Shah,  to  the 
capture  of  Kote  Kangra  by  the  British ;  to  present 
a  complete  history  of  the  life  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
the  former  despot  of  the  Punjab ;  and  to  render 
justice  to  all  those  enlightened  men  and  gallant 
spirits,  whose  skill  and  intrepidity  combined  to 
repel  the  insolent  invasion  of  a  rebellious  army 
and  to  consolidate  the  British  power  in  the  north- 
west of  Jndia. 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER- 

'  BepoR£   attempting  the  history  df  a  nation  or  introductory 
people,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  become,  in 
some  measure,  acquainted  with  their  coimtry. 

The  term  Punjab  is  siguificant  of  five  rivers*  ^h*  °/^" 
These  are,  the  Sutlej,  Beas^  Ravee,  Chenab,  and  Punjab. 
Jelum. 

But  though  five  rivers  are  enumerated,  there  is 
in  feet  a  sixth,  which  eventually  receives  the  col- 
lected waters  of  the  other  five.  Still,  as  the  Sutlej 
and  Beas  unite  and  form  thereby  but  one  river, 
named  the  Gharra,  the  term  Punjab  is  Correct^  as 
applied  to  the  country  below  the  conflux  of  these 
two  rivers. 

The  Sutlej  is  the  boundary  of  the  Punjab  on  the 
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I  HISTORY   OF   THE   SIKHS. 

east,  but  the  Sikhs  have  for  a  long  time  occupied 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  under  the  protection  of 
the  British.  In  former  times  the  Sikhs  on  that 
bank  were  named  the  Malwa  Sikhs^  in  allusion  to 
their  rich  country  resembling  in  its  fertility  the 
province  of  that  name  in  Western  India.  Those 
inhabiting  the  country  between  the  Sutlej  and 
Beas,  were  named  the  Doab  Sikhs;  while  the 
country  stretching  from  the  Beas  to  the  Ravee 
was  inhabited  by  Manja  Sikhs,  so  named  from  the 
jungly  tract  which  reaches  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
former  river  to  Mooltan.  From  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Doab  between  the  Indus  and  Jelura, 
and  also  of  that  between  the  latter  river  and  the 
Chenab,  to  Affghanistan,  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Mussulmans,  and  even  at  the  present  day  several 
of  them  are  found  in  the  former  district. 

All  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  rise  in  the  Hima- 
layan chain  of  moimtains,  whence  the  Ganges  and 
Jumnah  derive  their  sources,  as  well  as  numerous 
smaller  and  tributary  streams*  The  sources  of 
the  Ganges  and  Jumnah,  though  placed  among 
perpetual  snow,  are  comparatively  near  to  th^ 
western  and  southern  limits  of  the  mountain ;  not 
so  with  those  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej,  which  exiat 
in  regions  far  in  the  interior  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
on  the  boundaries  of  countries  to  which  the  Eiuro- 
pean  only  has  access  at  great  risk  and  danger. 
The  suiiej.  The  Sutlcj  is  the  Hesadrus  of  the  ancients,  and 
receives  various  names  according  to  the  tract  of 
country  it  passes  through ;  such  as  the  Sarangas, 
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Zadarus,  Zaradnis>  Shatooder,  Sutlooge,  Setlej, 
Sotledge,  &c. 

The  Sutlej  rises  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
lofty  Kailas^  and  empties  its  waters  into  the  lake 
Munsurawur ;  from  thence  its  course  is  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Indus^  or  Sin^a^bab  (lion*s  mouth,) 
which  is  supposed  to  rise  from  the  northern  side  of 
the  same  mountain.  The  great  Kialas  is  consi* 
dered  a  paradise  by  the  Hindoos^  and  they  believe 
it  to  be  inhabited  by  their  Deities,  particularly 
8hi?a.  Its  height  is  estimated  by  some  geogra- 
phers at  28,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
while  others  compute  it  at  30,000 ;  it  is  therefore 
the  loftiest  mountain  at  present  known  in  the 
world  :  seen  even  from  an  elevation  of  17,000  feet, 
the  Kialas  is  an  object  of  admiration*  It  often  gets 
the  name  of  the  ''  peaked  mountain/' 

The  Sutlej  is  a  rapid  torrent  in  the  mountains, 
and  is  confined  vnthin  a  narrow  channel  through 
which  it  foams  with  great  velocity,  rendering  it 
**  unfordable  where  the  depth  is  only  a  few  feet, 
unless  for  the  strong  and  hardy  yak."*  At  Ram- 
pore  in  Busahir,  it  is  crossed  on  inflated  skins 
during  the  cold  season,  and  thede  are  employed  as 
&r  down  as  Belaspore.  In  the  rains  the  river  is 
crossed  by  means  of  a  joola,  or  bridge  constructed 
of  ropes.  The  Sutlej  becomes  navigable  on  reach- 
ing the  plains  at  Roopur,  and  from  that  place 
pofsues  its  course  to  Hurreekee,  near  which  the 

•   Vide  Thornton's  Gazetteer. 
B   2 
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Beas  joins  it,  and  their  union  obtains  the  name  of 
Gharra,  forming  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Pmijnud, 
and  receives  the  Ravee,  Chenab,  and  Jelum,  before 
it  joins  the  Indus.  At  the  present  day  the  Sutlej 
flows  near  the  fort  of  Phillour,  which  is  built  on 
its  right  bank,  and  was  meant  as  a  place  of  defence 
in  case  of  an  invasion. 

In  former  times  the  river  ran  near  the  present 
city  of  Loodianah  ;  its  bed  is  well  defined,  and  a 
small  nullah,  which  now  marks  its  old  course,  is 
lost  in  the  sands  about  Ghauspore^  while  the  high 
ground  near  Bhoondree  points  out  its  left  bank. 

The  Sutlej  frequently  changes  its  bed  between 
Loodianah  and  Feerozpore;  and  the  city  of  Tehara, 
which  now  stands  at  some  distance  from  the  left 
bank,  is  said  to  have  once  occupied  a  place  on  the 
right,  while  the  river  at  the  present  day  flows  over 
a  former  city  of  the  same  name. 

The  water  of  the  Sutlej  is  very  cold,  indicating 
at  once  its  source  and  its  long  course.  It  abounds 
in  fish  ;  and  its  banks,  in  many  places,  are  covered 
with  thick  jungle,  the  abode  of  the  tiger  and  other 
wild  animals. 
The  Beas.  The  ucxt  rivcr  is  the  Beas,  the  H)^hasis  of  the 

Greeks.  It  is  known  also  by  the  following  names, 
viz.:  —  Beascha,  Beypasha,  Bihasis  or  Bipasis, 
Beand,  and  Beah. 

This  river  rises  on  the  southern  ridge  of  the 
Ritanka  Pass  in  Lahoul ;  from  this  it  passes  Mun- 
dee  and  Nadan,  enters  the  plain  of  the  Punjab,  and 
unites  with  the  Sutlej.     A  tributary  of  the  Beas, 
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named  Kungar,  forms,  at  its  junction,  a  wide  ex- 
panse of   water,    or  jheel,  where   the   Emperor 
Akhbar  erected  a  house  with   apartments  under- 
ground, for    the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  sport 
of  shooting   in   the  neighbouring   jungle,  which 
abounded  with   tigers,  leopards,   and  wild   hogs. 
The  ferry  for  crossing  the  Beas  is  at  Govindwal,  Govmdwa 
once  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  Gooroos,  the  religious  teachers  of  the  Sikhs, 
some  of  whom  resided  there,  and  lie  buried  at  the 
place.     It  is  on   the  high  road   to  Lahore,  and 
about  five  miles  beyond  the  present  city  of  Ka- 
poorthulla- 

The  coimtry  of  the  Punjab  lying  between  the 
Sutlej  and  Beas,  is  named  Bist  or  Bist  Jalindhur. 
The  word  Bist  is  composed  of  four  letters,  two  of 
which  are  taken  from  the  Beas,  and  two  from  the 
Sutlej.  Jalindhur  is  the  liame  of  a  rich  district  in 
this  Doab,  and  the  city  of  that  name  is  large  and 
populous,  with  a  long  street,  well  paved  with 
bricks ;  the  whole  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
the  gates  of  which  are  shut  during  the  night  to  . 
prevent  any  sudden  stu^rize.  The  precaution  is 
highly  necessary  in  a  country  like  the  Punjab,  the 
difl^nt  portions  of  which  frequently  changed 
masters ;  and  it  was  no  imcommon  occurrence  to 
find  one  of  its  towns  in  a  state  of  siege,  while  the 
smrroanding  country  was  in  perfect  peace,* 

*  Wt  once  had  occasion  to  pass,  during  the  night,  through  Fugwarra,  a 
Wwn  ia  the  fiist  Jalindhur,  and  were  detained  a  long  time  at  the  gate, 
iriikli  was  shut  and  guarded,  as  the  place  was  actually  besieged,  and  a  fight 
had  taken  place  during  the  day. 
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The  mountainous  tracts  of  the  Bist  comprehend 
the  states  of  Kooloo^  Mundee^  Soochet^  all  tri^ 
hutaries  of  Lahore^  but  ready  at  any  time  to  throw 
off  their  allegiance  whenever  an  opportunity  oc- 
curs. This  Doab  is  the  shortest  and  narrowest 
in  the  Punjab^  but  at  the  same  time  the  richest ; 
it  abounds  in  water-courses^  and  is  plentifiilly 
wooded ;  in  fertility  it  is  compared  to  Cashmere ; 
the  mangoe  produced  here  is  of  a  superior  quality. 
It  is  said  there  were  formerly  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
six  large  and  small  canals  or  water-courses  in  the 
district  for  the  ptu*pose  of  irrigation.  One  of  these 
near  the  Sutlej  was  named  the  White  Canal ;  while 
another^  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Beas^  was  called  the 
Blacks  The  ground  near  both  rivers  is  swampy ; 
and  from  Kapoorthulla  to  Govindwal^  the  country 
in  the  rains  is  a  complete  marsh.  The  same  is 
true  regarding  the  tract  between  the  Sutlej  and 
Loodianah^  at  the  same  season. 
The  lUvec.  The  third  river  is  the  Ravee  or  Hydraotes.  It 
is  also  known  by  the  foUowing  names,  viz :— Tyra- 
wuthe,  Aaris,  Rhuasis,  and  Ravee.  It  is  often 
called  the  Lahore  river  from  the  city  of  that  name 
built  on  its  left  bank.  This  river  rises  in  Kooloo 
from  the  mountain  Buddurkal  (Bungall),  the  source 
is  named  the  tank  of  Mahadeo.  From  thence  it 
flows  below  Chumbee,  where  the  Ravee  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge,  and  here  three  roads  branch  off; 
namely,  one  to  Cashmere,  another  to  China,  and 
the  third  to  Khatah.  From  this  the  Ravee  de- 
scends to  Bisoulee ;  and  near  the  city  of  Shahpoor 
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is  the  village  of  Madupoor  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
where  a  royal  canal  was  commenced  which  c»ried 
water  to  Lahore.  After  this  the  Ravee  reaches 
the  htter  city,  passing  in  succession  Puthaw,  Kula* 
Boor,  and  Pursuroor, 

In  former  years  the  Ravee  washed  the  sides  of 
the  city  of  Lahore ;  and  the  Emperor  Anrungzebe 
built  a  bund,  or  bulwark,  some  miles  in  length,  to 
prevent  the  river  from  encroaching  on  the  city. 
No  remains  of  this  defence  exist  at  the  present 
day,  but  the  river  probably  retains  a  channel  thus 
fanposed  on  it  by  art;  being  at  the  distance  of 
two  or  three  miles  from  Lahore,  at  least  the  main 
branch  of  it,  for  there  are  often  three  divisions  of 
the  stream.  In  the  rains,  however,  there  is  a  com- 
plete swamp  from  Lahore  as  far  as  the  main  or 
western  branch,  which  flows  close  to  Shahdurra, 
or  the  Mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Jehangeer 
(Aurungzebe).  About  sixteen  years  ago,  a  por- 
tion of  the  wall  surrounding  this  tomb  was  carried 
away  by  the  river. 

Below  Lahore  the  river  passes  Fureedabad,  then 
Barsander,  a  place  now  in  ruins.  The  course  of 
the  Ravee  is  very  tortuous,  until  it  reaches  Uc- 
hoomba,  from  whence  the  river  runs  in  nearly  a 
straight  Ime,  and  with  a  very  slow  current  On 
the  banks  of  the  Ravee  there  is  abundance  of 
peepid  and  bur  trees,  whose  roots  are  supplied 
with  water  from  the  river  itself.  The  imlee  {To- 
marmdui  indica)  also  abounds.  The  Ravee  is 
calkd  at  this  place  Seedunee  or  the  straight  river. 
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in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  portions 
of  its  course,  which  are .  serpentine.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles  below  Uchoomba,  on  the  bank 

Ram  cbuotra.  of  the  Ravec,  there  is  a  place  called  Ram  Chuotrnt, 
which  the  Hindoos  venerate.    It  is  believed  by 
them  that  Ram  and  Luchman,  the  two  sons  of 
Jussrut,  came  to  Uchoomba  and  began  to  bathe 
in  the  river;  from  this  they  went  down  the  Ravee 
to  Ram  Chuotra,  leaving  their  clothes  on  the  bank; 
and  the  river  became  forthwith  straight,  in  order 
that  they  might  keep  a  watch  on  their  garments  f 
The  place  is,  therefore,  one  of  worship  with  the 
Hindoos,  who  believe  implicitly  in  the  miracle. 
The  Ravee  eventually  joins  the  Chenab. 

The  Doab  lying  between  the  Ravee  and  Beas 
is  named  Baree,  and  like  Bist  is  formed  by  two 
letters  taken  from  one  of  the  rivers  forming  it, 
viz. : — ^Beas,  and  three  from  the  Ravee;  in  shape 
it  resembles  a  boat,  being  narrow  at  both  exr- 
tremities.  Irrigation  is  common  in  this  Doab ;  but 
in  many  portions  of  it,  particularly  near  the  Beas, 
the  rain  supplies  a  sufficiency  of  water,  without 
rendering  recourse  to  this  process  necessary. 

The  existence  of  the  two  largest  cities  of  thef 
Punjab  in  this  Doab,  gives  it  an  importance  not 
possessed  by  any  of  the  others ;  it  also  excites  an 
interest  as  regards  the  Sikhs  and  their  early  settle- 
ment, in  having  the  tract  named  Manja  within  its 

^m  Teenith.  limits.     lu  this  Doab  lies  Ram  Teeruth,  not  far 
from  Umritsir,  which  according  to  early  records 
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was  the  first  abode  of  Seeta^  when  she  was  banished 
to  the  jungle  by  h^r  husband ;  the  place  was  then 
like  most  other  parts  of  the  Punjab,  overrun  with 
joD^e.  It  is  a  very  picturesque  spot,  rendered  so 
by  a  lai^e  and  beautiful  tank,  shaded  by  vast 
numbers  of  lofty  trees,  whose  long  branches  bend 
over  the  water,  and  in  some  places  nearly  touch 
those  upon  the  opposite  side.  Both  in  this  Doab 
and  the  Bist,  the  country  is  low  near  the  rivers,, 
bat  gradually  rises  towards  the  middle^  and  again 
deaeends  to  the  next  river. 

The  fourth  river  of  the  Puryab  is  the  Chenab.  The  chenab. 
It  is  the  Ascescines  of  the  Ancients,  and  is  also 
called    Chenab,    Tchendarbarjar,    Chunderbahka, 
Jandabala,  and  Shantroo,  in  the  different  portions 
of  its  course  among  the  mountains. 

The  somrce  of  the  Chenab  is  very  remote.  Ac- 
cording to  native  report,  the  river  Chunder  rises 
on  the  confines  of.  China.  Another  river  flowing 
from  Thibet,  and  called  Bahka,  or  Bhaka,  joins  it 
atKishtawar,  and  their  united  streams  obtain  the 
name  of  Chunder-bhaka.  In  the  hills  its  course  is 
very  rapid,  and  in  no  part  is  it  fordable.  Near  the 
mountain  of  Tirkatta,  which  i$  in  the  state  of 
Jummoo,  it.  escapes  from  the  hill,  and  at  or  near 
tho  city  of  Akanoor,  divides  into  eighteen  branthes, 
which  again  unite  near  the  village  of  Belaulpore. 
The  Chenab  then  washes  the  boundary  of  Sodra, 
and  reaches  Wuzeerabad,  crossing  the  king's  high- 
way.    From  thence,  having  traversed  the  Huzara 
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country,  it  runs  below  the  city  of  Chunceote,  and 
thence  through  a  small  hill.  It  eventually  jaina 
the  Jelum. 

The  Doab  formed  between  the  Ravee  and  Che- 
nab  is  named  Rechna;  the  letters  forming  the 
word  being  six,  the  two  first  taken  from  the  Ravee^ 
and  the  four  last  from  the  Chenab,  being  th«  larger 
river  of  the  two.  This  Doab  is  often  written 
Retchna,  and  various  opinions  have  been  offered  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  word,  some  supposing  the  term 
a  Greek  one.  The  name,  like  that  of  the  other 
Doabs,  is  simply  derived  from  those  of  the  rivers 
of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  Jelum.  The  fifth  and  last  river  of  the  Punjab  is  the 
Jelum.  It  is  the  Hydaspes  of  the  Ancients,  and 
like  the  others  has  various  names,  such  as  Chelum, 
Jalum,  Zaloomy,  Jumad,  and  Behut. 

The  Natives  describe  it  as  rising  from  the  tank 
Wamak,  which  is  well  defended  by  solid  masonry. 
The  tank  is  small,  being  in.  circumference  twenty 
feet.  It  was  built  by  Jehangeer  in  the  year  of  the 
Hijera  1029,  or  a.d.  1605.  The  structure  is  said 
to  be  a  beautifiil  one. 

From  this  tank  the  Jelum  flows  to  Islamabad, 
near  which  it  receives  the  water  of  a  spring,  or 
fountain,  named  Mittun,  and  their  union  forms  the 
river,  which  is  said  to  be  here  navigable.  After 
this  it  receives  various  tributary  streams,  and 
reaches  Seereenuggur,  the  capital  of  Cashm^e; 
it  flows  through  the  city,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
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seTen  bridges*  Having  passed  Baramoola^  the  Jelum 
reaches  Moozufferabad.  Passing  from  thence  the 
river  washes  the  boundary  of  Puglee,  and  then 
receives  the  KishuDgunge.  It  then  passes  Chund* 
mukh  and  Danglee,  and  skirts  the  territory  of  Euk 
hnr^in  the  province  of  Ameerpoor.  After  this,  the 
Jelmn  reaches  the  plains,  and  there  is  a  ferry  for 
cnroBsing  it  odled  Rajghat,  which  is  at  the  village 
of  Jeliim,  though  occasionally  the  ford  shifts,  and 
its  passage  is  attended  with  danger  from  the  great 
depth  of  water  above  and  below  it. 

The  Jelnm  eventually  joins  the  Chenab,  and 
forms  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Punjnud. 

The  Doab  formed  by  the  Chenab  and  Jelum  is 
named  Chonth,  or  Jenhut,  which  is  derived  from 
one  of  the  names  of  the  Jelum,  Behut,  and  the 
Chenab,  or  rather  from  the  three  names. 

The  zemindars,  or  landholders,  of  this  Doab,  are 
for  the  most  part  Mussulmans.  There  are  nume- 
rous water-courses  throughout  for  the  purpose  of 
irrigation.  The  ladut. 

The  great  river  formed  by  the  union  of  all  the 
five  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  with  the  Sin-ka-bab,  is 
caUed  the  Indm.  It  is  known  by  the  former  name 
at  its  origin,  the  belief  being  among  the  Hindoos, 
that  it  issues  from  a  '^  lion's  mouth.*" 

Xlie  Indus  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Punjab,  as  also  of  Hindostan ;  and  the  Natives  of 
Indk  have  always  had  a  horror  of  crossing  it. 
Id  search  of  conquest,  however,  both  the  Sikhs 
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and  Hindoos  have  repeatedly  overcome  this^  pre- 
judice; and  the  latter  have  penetrated  at  far  as 
Cabul,  while  the  former  have  as  yet  only  spread 
their  conquests  to  Peshawur. 

The  course  of  the  Indus  is  a  very  long  one,  anci 
no  European  traveller  has  yet  visited  its  sourc^e* 
Through  the  exertions  of   Moorcroft,  Trebeck> 
Gerard,  Vigne,  and  others,  its  mountainous  course 
is  pretty  well  known,  while  little  remains  to   be 
learned  regarding  the  Indus  in  the  plains.     We  owe 
much  valuable  information  to  Bumes,  who  navigated 
the  Indus  from  the  sea  as  far  as  the  Punjnud ;   and 
that  at  a  time  when  great  difficulties  opposed  his 
progress,  for  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  were  then  any- 
thing but  friendly  to  the  British,  and  placed  every 
obstacle  in  his  way.     They  justly  dreaded  him  as 
the  forerunner  of  mvasion  and  conquest,  as  he 
undoubtedly  was,  both  in  Scinde  and  Afghanistan  ! 

It  is  believed  that  the  Indus  rises  on  the  north- 
em  side  of  the  great  Kailas.  In  the  native  ac- 
counts of  its  origin,  the  mountain  is  called  Kilmak, 
but  the  ideas  entertained  by  them  on  this  head  are 
extremely  vague. 

The  Indus  receives  in  the  plains  five  large  rivers 
united  into  one  stream,  named  in  consequence  the 
Punjnud. 
The  Sby-yok.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  its  mountain  tri- 
butaries is  the  Shy-yok,  which  at  its  union  with  the 
Indus,  here  named  the  Sin-ka^bab,  is  150  yards 
broad,  while  the. latter  is  not  more  than  eighty. 
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Below  this  junction,  the  river  gets  the  name  of 
Ab-i-sir  (Indus  Proper.) 

The  reader  who  wishes  for  particular  information 
regarding  the  Indus,  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
works  of  the  travellers  already  mentioned,  or  the 
late  one  pubhshed  by  Thornton,  where  he  will  find 
a  concise  account  gleaned  from  the  resources  of 
practical  authors. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  autopsy  of  the  Indus  given 
in  Thornton's  Gazetteer,  we  may  here  introduce 
the  meagre  and  somewhat  conftised  account  of  the 
Natives. 

The  river  is  often  named  by  them  Ab-i-sin  or 

Abasheen  ;  the  former  being  a  word  synonymous 

with  Sin-ka-bab ;  the  meaning  of  the  one  being  the 

"  lion's  river,'*  and  that  of  the  other  the  '*  lion's 

mouth.".    The  source  of  the  Indus,  according  to 

Native  accounts,  is  in  the  mountain  of  Kilmak; 

from  thence  it  washes  the  boundaries  of  Kashgar 

and  reaches  Thibet.     It  then  flows  on  the  border 

of  Raffiistan  and  Cashmere,  passing  Puglee  and 

Dhundour  in  the  country  of  the  Eusufisys,  and 

from  thence  reaches  Attokbunarus.    About  a  mile 

above  the  latter,  it  receives  the  Cabul  river.     The 

^laut,  or  ferry,  at  Attok  is  below  the  fort  of  the 

same  name»  here  the  river  is  narrow,  and  the  water 

exceedingly  cold.    Near  the  right  bank,  and  in  the 

water,  there  is  a  large  black  rock,  against  which 

boats  are  often  dashed  and  wrecked.     This  rock  ia 

named  Julayeea,  from  a  remark  of  the  great  Akhbar, 
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who  in  crossing  the  Indus  at  this  place^  lost  the 
boat  containing  his  jewels ;  it  was  thrown  against 
the  rock.  On  witnessing  the  accident^  the  Em- 
peror smiled  and  exclaimed^  '^  That  rock  is  as  ra* 
pacious  as  Julayeea."*  Others  derive  the  name 
irom  that  of  a  fukeet,  who  was  buried  near  the 
place  on  the  bsmk  of  the  river. 

After  passing  Attok,  the  Indus  flows  through  the 
country  of  the  Khuttuk,  a  tribe  of  Affghans; 
emerging  from  this^  it  obtains  the  name  of  NeeUtb, 
or  the  blue  river;  it  then  passes  the  city  of  Mukhur 
and  reaches  Kalabagh,  runs  near  the'  village  of 
Peeplee,  and  from  thence  through  Reghistan,  or  the 
sandy  country. 

The  Indus  then  passes  in  succession,  Dera 
Ishmael  Khan  and  Dera  Ghazee  Khan;  and  at 
Dhak,  the  distance  between  it  and  the  Jelum  is 
only  about  four  or  five  miles*  At  a  short  distance 
above  Mittun,  the  Indus  unites  with  the  Purljnud ; 
and  from  thence  to  the  sea,  their  united  streams 
form  the  great  river  Indus. 

The  Doab  lying  between  the  Jelum  and  Indus  is 
named  Sind  Sagur.  The  country  is  often  over- 
flowed to  a  great  extent  in  the  periodical  rains^  re- 
sembling an  inland  sea^  and  hence  the  word  Sagor^ 
signifying  the  sea  or  ocean,  may  have  been  applied 
to  denote  this  tract. 

The  capital  of  the  Punjab  is  Lahore,  and  from 
this  town  to  Delhi  there  extends  a  series  of  pillars. 


•  A  noted  freebooter  or  robber. 
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iotended  ia  former  tin^s  for  measuring  the  dis- 
tance; the  interval  between  each  being  named  a 
ios,  and  equal  to  two  English  miles.*  These  pil- 
lars, or  minars^  exist  on  the  India  side  of  the  Sutlej 
at  the  present  day^  and  may  be  seen  in  many  places 
between  Loodianah  and  KurnauL  They  are  visible 
from  a  great  distance^  and  thus  enable  the  traveller 
to  take  the  shortest  road  without  the  risk  of  losing 
hw  way.  Not  only  was  the  great  road  marked  by 
kos-minarsy  but  the  same  care  was  taken  of  the 
traveDars  themselves^  by  the  planting  of  trees  and 
erection  c^^rais  at  certain  distances  for  their  ac- 
commodation; and  at  each  serai  there  was  a  large 
tank  for  the  supply  of  water.  All  these  serais  are 
now  more  or  less  dilapidated^  but  one  can  form  an 
idea  of  their  size  and  splendour  from  the  remains 
of  those  seen  at  Dawra,  Kunna^  and  Rajpoora, 
between  Loodianah  and  Umballah. 

During  the  Mussulman  sway  in  the  Pui^ab^  and 
even  long  before  it^  Lahore  was  a  very  large  city.  Its 
palaces  and  mosques  at  the  present  day,  point  out 
the  munificence  of  the  Moslem,  though  Sikh  inno^ 
vation  has  done  much  to  alter^  and  in  some  cases, 
destroy  the  beauty  of  these  edifices;  even  the 
tombs  of  the  iUustrious  dead  have  not  escaped  the 
ravages  of  the  fanatic  Sikh.  Witness  that  of  Je* 
hxageer  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ravee  near 
LahcNre.     TUs   hiOk&ome  edifice,  like   all   other 

•*  The  kos  Taries  at  the  present  day,  and  ia  divided  into  two  kinds; 
nainely,  the  kucha  and  pucka,  the  fonner  being  little  more  than  equal  to 
one  mile. 
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Mussulman  buildings  of  the  kind^  had  a  lofty  dome 
in  the  centre,  which  was  thrown  down  in  the  time 
of  the  late  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh,  in  order  to 
form  the  whole  terrace  into  a  parade  ground!  The 
bigoted  Sikhs  have  otherwise  partially  mutilated  the 
building,  and  what  they  left  undone  towards  its 
destruction  the  river  itself  is  likely  to  accomplish  in 
the  course  of  time ;  already  has  the  wall  surrounding 
the  tomb  been  carried  away  in  several  places  by  the 
,  force  of  the  current  during  the  periodical  rains. 
The  palace  of  The  palace  of  Lahore  has  been  partially  altered 
in  the  interior  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  S&hs ;  and 
one  room,  which  was  rich  in  mosaic,  formed  of 
precious  stones,  has  been  completely  divested  of 
the  latter,  which  are  said  to  have  cost  nme  lakhs 
of  rupees,  or  ^90,000  sterling.  From  this  circmn- 
stance  the  room  obtained  the  name  of  the  "Neo 
lakh  ka  kumra." 

The  extensive  ruins  between  Lahore  and  the 
Shalamar  gardens,  show  that  in  former  times  the 
city  extended  from  the  latter  to  its  present  site ; 
and  a  vivid  idea  is  thereby  afforded  of  the  former 
size  of  this  capital  of  the  Punjab. 

The  various  sirdars  in  the  service  of  the  late 
Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh  have  princely  houses  in 
the  city  of  Lahore ;  among  others,  that  of  the  late 
Jemadar  Khooshyal  Singh  was  conspicuous,  and 
only  second  in  size  and  grandeiu:  to  the  palace 
itself. 
Shalamar  Th^  Shalamar  gardens  were  constructed  after 

gardeM.        jj^^  model  of  the  celebrated  ones  of  the  same  name 
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at  Delhi,  and  have  been  kept  in  tolerable  order 
through  the  exertions  of  Runjeet  Singh,  who  was 
exceedingly  fond  of  gardens  and  flowers.  In  the 
country  lying  between  Shalamar  and  Lahore^  seve- 
ral places  were  laid  out  by  him  in  flower  gardens, 
and  a  small  house  constructed  at  each  for  the  ac- 
4;ommodation  of  the  Maharajah  when  visiting  these 
&vourite  spots. 

Though  Lahore  has  always  been  the  capital  of 
the  Punjab,  the  city  of  Kussoor,  now  a  dilapidated 
[dace,  was  coeval  with  it  in  size  and  grandeur,  and, 
at  first,  formed  a  distinct  capital  of  this  portion  of 
theDoab  lymg  between  the  Gharra  and  the  Ravee. 
The  rums  of  Kussoor  point  it  out  as  a  place  of 
great  extent,  and  it  was  held  possession  of  by 
the  present  family  of  Mumdote,  and  conquered 
with  diflBlculty  by  Runjeet  Singh  afl;er  he  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  other  portion  of  the 
Punjab. 

The  former  deep  bed  of  the  Gharra  is  to  be  seen 
near  Kussoor,  showing  that  this  river,  which  now 
flows  about  five  miles  from  Feerozpore,  had  at  one 
time  pursued  its  course  close  to  Kussoor,  and  about 
twelve  miles  from  its  present  channel. 

The  second  city  of  the  Punjab,  and  the  first  in  timnuir. 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  is  Umritsir.  It  is  also 
a  place  of  great  sanctity,  from  the  existence  of  a 
hdy  taink  and  Gooroo  temple,  in  the  construction 
and  adornment  of  which  vast  sums  of  money  have 
been  expended. 

Hie  dome  is  exceedingly  rich,  and  its  gilded  and 
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glittering  surface  has  a  splendid  appearance  when 
reflecting  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  temple  is  built  in  the  tank,  surrounded  by 
water  on  all  sides,  except  where  the  causeway 
leading  to  it  has  been  erected.  The  door  of  the 
temple  faces  the  north,  and  on  the  ground-floor 
opposite  to  it  sits  the  presiding  Gooroo,  with  tha 
holy  book  of  the  Grunth  lying  open  before  hinou 
This  apartment  is  strewed  with  flowers  and  the 
presents  made  by  the  daily  visiters. 

The  road  leading  to  the  door  of  the  ten^Ie  is 
constantly  crowded  by  Sikhs  passing  to  and  from 
the  temple.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  upper 
apartments,  from  which  a  fiill  view  is  obtained  of 
the  Sacred  Tank,  and  the  numerous  handsome 
buildings  erected  on  its  sides^  belonging  to  the 
various  Sikh  Sirdars  in  the  Punjab,  as  well  as  on 
this  side  of  the  Sutlej. 

The  window  shutters  of  the  temple  are  covered 
with  gold,  and  the  whole  structure  is  of  a  rich  and 
beautiful  description. 
The  ukaieet.  Oppositc  the  great  temple  or  the  Durbar  Sahib, 
as  it  is  usually  called  by  the  Sikhs  themsdves, 
stands  the  temple  of  the  Ukalees,  who,  at  the  pre* 
sent  day,  exhibit  more  of  the  original  character  of 
the  Sikhs,  as  established  by  the  early  founder  of  the 
Sikh  religion,  than  is  to  be  met  with  among  the 
common  Sikhs.  The  Ukalees  are  extravagant 
fanatics ;  they  wage  war  with  the  followers  of  all 
other  religions,  agreeably  to  the  tenets  of  their  great 
reformer,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  hereafter.     They 
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cany  destruction  wh^iever  an  opportnnity  offers> 
and  sometimes  l^itoss  the  Gharra  on  plundering  ex- 
pecStions.  '" ' 

Hie  Ukalee  is  always  known  bj  his  blue  tur^ 
ban,  and  the  circles  of  cbukhurs  of  steel,  re- 
sembfing  quoits,  which  he  wears  over  it  These 
are  we^xms  of  Warfare,  thro^wn  with  great  pre- 
enion  and  often  deadly  effect  by  the  Ukalee. 
No  weapons  but  fire-arms  have  any  chance  against 
such  missiles. 

Nirt  iar  from  Umritsir  is  the  aty  of  Taruntara.  Tanmura. 
It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Ukalees,  atid  forms  a 
piace  of  some  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Gooroos 
(spiritual  teachetB). 

There  are  many  dbjects  of  krterest  in  the  neigh*  Covindgurh. 
bourhood  of  Umritsir.  Near  the  city,  on  the  road 
to  Lahore,  is  the  fbrt  of  Govindgurh,  so  named 
after  the  tenth  and  last  Gooroo,  Govind  Singh.  It 
»,  or  w^,  the  depository  of  the  public  treasure. 
The  {dace  is  strongly  built,  but  the  situatbn  is  not 
a  coimnanding  one,  and  could  not  long  stand  a 
81^  with  guns  of  a  large  calibre. 

Umritshr  is  a  fortified  city,  but  of  no  great 
streagth.  Ui^e  the  fort  of  Bhurtpore  in  British 
India,  it  is  constructed  6f  brick,  and  whole  masses 
of  the  wall  would  tumble  down  before  a  battering 
tram ;  while  the  ditdh  is  insignificant,  and  filled 
with  water  from  the  Motee  JheeL  Several  houses 
are  bcdlt  on  the  bastions  at  Umritsir,  and  on  one 
of  them  stands  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  • 

GocQitr  Singh,  a  chieftain  who  went  as  ambassador 
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to  Calcutta,  on  the  part  of  the  Lahore  Govern- 
ment, with  presents  for  the  King  of  England.* 
Rambagh.  The  Rambagh  is  close  to  Umritsir,  an^  consists 

of  a  garden,  as  the  name  implies.  An  old  &Nrt 
formerly  occupied  the  site.  The  garden  con^ins 
several  large  and  neat  houses,  which  were  occupied 
by  Sikh  chieftains,  when  they  visited  Umritsir  for 
religious  purposes,  and  the  celebration  of  the  fes- 
tival  of  the  Dusserah. 

Thus  much  of  the  rivers  and  chief  towns  in  the 
Punjab.  We  will  now  address  ourselves  to  the 
history  of  that  interesting  country. 

Nothing  of  certainty  is  known  regarding  the 
Punjab  or  its  kings,  until  the  fourth  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  when  the  Punjab  was  sub- 
dued by  Alexander  the  Great. 
.    It  is  generally  supposed  that  Alexander  reached 
the   right  bank  of  the   Beas,  or  Hyphasis,  after 
conquering  the  country,  and  receiving  the  sub- 
mission, successively,  of  Poms,  Sophites,  and  Phe- 
gelas.     The  first  of  these  is  stated,  by  Indian  histo- 
rians, to  have  been  the  same  as  Phoor,  ki^g  of 
Hindostan ;  but  their  account  widely  differs  from 
that  of  the  Greek  historians,  and  is  no  doubt  in 
many  respect  fabulous.    According  to  thea)^  the 
battle  between  Poms  and  Alexander  took  plape  at 
Sirhind,  so  that  the  conqueror  must  have  passed 

*  This  unfonuDate  man  was  addicted  to  the  immoderate  use  of  spiritf, 
and  falling  from  the  hastion  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  was  killed  on 
the  spot  In  the  fort,  or  rather  on  the  walls,  the  late  Riyah  Dbyan  Singh, 
Prime  Minister  of  Rui^eet  Singh,  bad  some  of  his  own  guns  stationed. 
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both  the  Beas  and  Sutlej^  and  reached  the  Jumnah. 

In  Quintus  Curtius,  the  river  which   Alexander 

wttlied  to  cross  is  stated  to  have  been  eleven  days* 

iMTch  from  the  Ganges ;   it  is  described  not  only 

«s  a  broad  river,  but  rendered  still  more  diflBcUlt 

to  fi>rd,  by  tiie  rocks  which  lie  abont  and  beneath 

tte  stream.     These  remarks  certainly  do  not  apply 

to  the  Beas  of  the  present  day,  and  we  are  led  to 

the  belief  that  the  union  of  the  Beas  and  Sutlej, 

which  is  named  the  Gharra,  was  the  river  at  which 

Alexander  made  a  halt  of  two  days/ and  at  length 

abandoned  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  conquests 

from  the  imwiVingness,  or  rather  the  inability  of 

his  troops  to  follow  him,  to  oppose  the  Gangaridae 

»d  Pfaarra^i,  who  were  said  to  inhabit  the  further 

bank  of  the  Ganges.     No  mention  is  made  of  the 

Jnnmah,  though  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 

Poms  could  have  been  ignorant  of  its  existence,  or 

would   have    concealed    it,    since  both    he    and 

Wiegelas  appear  to  have  been  anxious  to  impress 

00  the  mind  of  the  conqueror,  the  great  and  in- 

nmaountable  dangers  he  would  have  to  encounter 

fcwftre  he  reached    the    Ganges.     If   Alexander 

»^y   crossed    the    Sutlq    before    encountering 

P^n«,  and  arrived  at  the  Jumnah,  then  the  ac- 

comit  of  the  distance  between  it  and  the  Ganges 

•  perfectly  reconcilable  to  the  relative  situations 

of  these    two    great   rivers.     We  are    inclined, 

however,  to    the   belief,    that    Alexander    never 

crossed  the  Beas,  or  Sutlej ;  but  for  the  reasons 

already  stated,  the  term  Hyphasis  appears  to  have 
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been  applied  to  the    Gharra.    The    city  whicb. 
Alexander  found  defended,  not  only  by  a  wall,  but 
by  a  marsh,  would  indicate  Lahore.     There  are 
however  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  fact,  for  the 
historian  confines  himself  to  the  names  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  reigning  princes  of  the  Punjab,  in 
describing  the  progress  of  the  Macedonian.     In 
the  height  of  the  rains,  the  ground  between  Lahore 
and  the  Ravee,  or  Hydraotes,is  a  complete  swamp; 
and  in  the  time  of  Aurungzebe,  the  river  itself  en- 
croached so  fer  on  the  city,  as  to  require  a  bulwark 
for  the  protection  of  the  latter.     It  is  not  likely 
that  Alexander,  bent  as  he  was  on  further  con- 
quests, would  have  taken  the  circuitous  route  by 
the  Beas  and  Sutlej,  when  he  could  reach  the 
Gharra  in  two  or  three  days,  as  it  then  no  doubt 
occupied  its  bed  near  the  city  of  Kussoor.     The 
latter  city  may  therefi^e  have  been  that  of  Phe- 
gekis. 

The  country  between  the  Hjrdaspes  and  Hy- 
draotes,  is  described  by  Quintus  Curtiiis  as  a 
jungly  tract  inhabited  by  wild  beasts.  The  banian, 
or  bur  tree,  is  delineated  with  great  fidelity  by  the 
historian.  ''  Plerique  rami  instar  ingetUmm  stqd* 
turn  Jlexi  in  humum,  rursus  qua  Me  curvaverant, 
erigebantur  adeo,  tU  species  esaet  non  ram  resurgent 
tis,  sed  arboris  ex  sua  radice  generates P  The 
poisonous  qualities  of  the  snakes  are  also  alluded 
to :  their  bite  was  immediately  followed  by  death, 
unless  a  remedy  was  applied  by  the  natives. 

That  the  people  of  the  Punjab  were  well  ac- 
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9^nted  with  the  use  of  arms  m  shown  by  the 
formidable  array  of  war  chariots  drawn  up  to 
oppose  Alexander  aft^r  he  had  crossed  the  Ravee. 
These  chariots  were  tied  together,  »id  filled  with 
armed  men ;  some  had  darts^  others  spears  anid 
axes.  No  mention  is  made  of  bows  and  arrows,  so 
generally  employed  by  the  Sikhs  of  the  preset 
day,  as  weapons  of  war.  So  jonusual  s^  mode  of 
irar&re  alarmed  the  Macedonians,  for  the  barba- 
rians leaped  firom  one  chariot  to  another  when 
wishing  to  assist  their  comrades^  After  losing 
e^ty  of  their  men,  the  barbarians  fled  within  their 
city.  A  noble  breed  of  dogs  is  mentioned,  four  of 
which  were  considered,  a  match  for  a  lion,  a  beast  of 
prey  then  common  in  the  Punjab,  ^nd  until  of  late 
years  frequently  found  in  the  Hurrian^h  district, 
oai  this  side  the  Sutlej.  The  term  Singh,  applied  The  term 
by  Gooroo  Govind  to  his  followers,  may  have  had 
reference  to  the  great  number  of  lions  mfesting  the 
Piin|ab>  eyen  in  his  time.  At  the  present  day  the 
tigers  appear  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  lions, 
ajid  are  often  met  with  in  the  jungles  skirting  the 
hanks  of  the  rivers. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  no  authentic  records 
ace  to  be  found  regarding  the  Pimjab  after  the 
tiiqe  of  Alexander,  until  the  time  of  the  Mussul* 
iQm  rulers  of  the  country,  embracing  a  period  of 
lii30|O  years,  or  from  the  year  before  the  Christian 
em  325^  until  a.d.  997,  in  the  reign  of  Subuctagi. 
At  this  time,  it  is  related  in  Dew's  liistory  of 
Hia^istan,  Jeipal  was  the  Hindoo  king  of  Lahore, 
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and  had  frequent  contests  with  the  ^nperor    of 
Ghuzni. 

''  His  son  and  successor,  Anundpal,  waged  w»r 
with  the  great  Mamood,  who  defeated  both  him 
and  his  father  Jeipal ;  the  latter  having  been  vao^ 
quished  both  by  Suburtagi  and  Mamood,  burned 
himself  on  a  funeral  pile,  according  to  Hindoo 
custom.  Anundpal,  on  his  defeat,  fled  to  Cadb- 
mere,  and  soon  after  we  find  him  in  Mooltan, 
where  Mamood  proceeded  to  punish  him. 

'^  On  this  occasion,  the  Hindoo  princes  of  Hin- 
dostan  were  determined  to  drive  the  Mussulmans 
from  India,  and  entered  into  a  confederacy  with 
Anundpal ;  the  chief  of  these  were  the  princes  of 
Oojein,  Gwalior,  Callinger,  Kinnoge,  Delhi,  and 
Ajmere.  Anundpal  was  also  joined  by  the  Gickers* 
Thus  supported,  he  surrounded  the  Mussulmans, 
who  were  obliged  to  entrench  themselves. 

^'  Mamood  commenced  the  action  by  ordering  a 
thousand  archers  to  the  front,  but  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Gickers,  tmd  obliged  to  fly  to  the 
entrenched  camp,  where  a  great  slaughter  took 
place,  and  5,000  of  the  Mussulmans  were  killed  in 
a  few  minutes.  The  fate  of  the  day  was  however 
decided  in  favour  of  Mamood,  by  the  elephant  of 
Anundpal  taking  flight,  which  struck  a  paoio 
throughout  his  army,  and  the  victory  was  coAv* 
pleted  by  the  Arabian  horse  under  the  command 
of  Abdulla,  and  the  Turkish,  Affghan,  and  ChiUigis 
troops,  under  Arsilla."— Doap. 

This  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  Hindoos,  but  a  treaty 
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of  peace  was  conchided  between  Anundpal  imd 
Mamood,  whereby  the  former  kept  possession  of  the 
PiBgab.  Anundpal  must  have  been  possessed  of 
great  wealthy  since  we  find  him  offering  to  reimburse 
Mamood  the  expense  of  his  expedition  to  India  for 
^  purpose  of  destroying  Thannessir^  besides  an 
bffisr  af  fifty  elephants  and  jewels  to  a  considerable 
SBoimt. 

The  Punjab  was  ultimately  wrested  from  the 
Hindoos  by  Mamood,  on  his  return  from  his  tenth 
expedition  to  India.  The  last  Hindoo  king  of 
Ldiore  was  Putturugepal,  who  fled  on  the  approach 
of  Mamood,  and  the  Emperor  appointed  one  of  his 
omiahs  to  the  government  of  Lahore,  in  the  year 
<)f  the  Christian  era  1022.    (Dow.) 

In  the  reign  of  Mamood,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Indian  chie&  of  the  Punjab  to  regain  the 
country.  Collecting  a  large  army,  they  advanced 
te  Lahore,  and  invested  it.  The  siege  lasted  seven 
months,  and  the  Mussulmans,  seeing  no  chance  of 
Buccoor,  sallied  out,  and  offered  battle  to  the 
Hmdoos,  who  were  so  struck  with  their  resolution, 
ttiat  they  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  were 
pvrsoed  with  great  slaughter. 

Ib  fhe  year  a.  d.  1158,  Chusero,  son  of  B}rram, 
ifm  crowned  at  Lahore,  and  died  there  after  a 
F%o  of  seven  years ;  so  that  this  is  the  first  of 
file  "Emperors  of  Ghuzni,  who,  leaving  his  own 
eomtry,  made  Lahore  the  seat  of  empire. 

Chusero  the  Second  reigned  at  Lahore,  where 
he  was  besieged  by  Mahomed,  brother  to    the 
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Prince  of  Ghor,  but  unable  to  take  the  place,  a 
treaty  was  formed  between  him  and  Chusero. 
I^hore  was  a  second  time  besieged  by  Mahomed, 
but  with  the  same  result ;  he  therdTore  laid  waste 
the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  built  the  fort 
of  Sealcote,  which  was,  in  its  turn,  besi^ed  by 
Chusero,  but  without  success*  Mahomed  for  the 
third  time  advanced  against  Lahore,  and  became 
master  of  it  by  treachery. 

Lahore  was  thus  transferred  to  the  house  oi 
Ghor. 

When  Mahomed  Gori  had  taken  Lahore,  he 
bestowed  it  on  the  Governor  of  Mooltan,  and  re- 
tired himself  to  Ghuzni* 

It  is  needless  for  us,  in  this  place,  to  follqw  the 
history  of  the  Punjab  while  under  the  Mussulman 
dynasty. 

The  Sikhs,  who  inhabit  the  Punjab  and  hold 
possession  of  the  country,  had  their  origin,  like 
other  nations,  in  small  beginnings ;  but  unlike  those 
of  Europe,  instead  of  making  conquest  their  first 
object,  the  Sikhs  began  by  uniting  theniselves  into 
a  distinct  religious  sect,  or  ofiset  from  the  Hindoos^, 
having  religious  tenets  pf  their  own,  and  obeyii^ 
a^  their  head,  a  teacher,  or  Gooroo. 
Gooroo.  Some  native  historians  explain  the  word  Gooooo 

to  be  derived  from  Giroh,  a  crowd  or  assaooiUs^ 
of  people  of  difierent  castes.  But  the  more 
general  acceptation  of  the  word  '  Gooroo'  is  th^ 
significant  of  teacher,  and  the  followers  of  this 
Sikhf.  teacher  are  named  Sikhs  or  learners. 
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-  The  first  Gooroo,  or  teacher,  among  the  Sikhs 
was  Nanuk  (Bedee^)  and  the  last  was  Govind  Shigh 
(Sodte.)  Before  proceeding,  however,  with  the 
histary  of  Nanuk,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  Bedee  and  Sodee,  as 
iqpphedto  the  Gooroos. 

It  18  related  that  in  former  times  the  Rajah  |^««*^ 
Bam  Chmider,  son  of  Kussruth,  divorced  his 
wife  Seeta,  and  gave  injunctions  to  his  younger 
lm>ther^  Luchmun^  to  carry  her  twelve  miles  into 
the  jungle,  and  then  desert  her.  Luchmun  so  (ax 
cA>eyed  this  order  that  he  carried  her  into  the 
country  of  the  Punjab,  Bad  there  left  her  at  the 
spot  where  the  Hindoo  place  of  worship  now 
exists  called  Ram  Teeruth,  about  six  miles  from 
Umritsir. 

Seeta  was  here  delivered  of  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  she  named  Loh^  and  the  other  KussoO. 
When  arrived  at  manhood,  tiiese  became  wealthy 
men,  and  each  built  a  city  to  which  he  gave  his 
own  name;  that  of  the  elder  being  Lahore,  and  Lahore  and 
the  younger  Kui^oor,  both  of  which  remain  at  ^^^^^' 
the  present  day;  the  former  being  the  capital  of 
the  Punjab^  and  the  latter  exhibiting  traces  of  an 
extensive  city,  about  twelve  miles  from  Feertozpore. 
'The  descendants  of  Loh  and  Kussod  continued 
t^^^possess  Lahore  and  Kussoor ;  but  after  a  long 
getfes  of  years,  when  Kulrao  was  king  of  Lahore, 
Btjui  Kulput  was  king  of  Kussoor,  the  latter  raised  a 
ItrgB  army>  and  made  war  on  the  former,  whom 
be  vanquished,  and  took  possession  of  Lahore^ 
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expelling  Kulrao  from  the  Punjab.  Kulrao^  after 
his  defeat  and  flighty  took  refuge  in  the  Dekhan' 
with  Amrit,  king  of  that  country.  The  king 
treated  the  fugitive  with  great  distinction  and 
kindness^  bestowed  his  daughter  on  him  in  marriage, 
and  at  his  death  left  him  heir  to  his  kingdom.  By 
this  princess,  Kulrao  had  a  son,  named  Sodee  Rao, 
who  succeeded  his  father.  He  made  conquests  in 
Hindostan,  and  became  a  great  king.  One  day  his 
wuzeer  told  Sodee  Rao,  that  ''though  king  of  so 
many  countries,  his  proper  kingdom  was  the  Punjab, 
from  which  his  father  had  been  expelled  by  Kulput, 
and  was  never  able  to  return  and  regain  his  king- 
dom," Sodee  Rao,  on  hearing  this,  collected  a 
large  army,  and  set  out  for  Lahore.  He  engaged 
his  uncle  in  battle  and  defeated  him,  driving  him- 
self and  all  his  children  out  of  the  Punjab.  After 
this  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Lahore. 

Kulput,  after  his  defeat,  became  a  wanderer  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  at  length  reached  the 
holy  city  of  Kassir,  known  in  modern  times  by  the 
name  of  Benares.  It  was  then,  as  now,  the  great 
resort  of  learned  Hindoos,  and  here  Kulput  began 
to  study  the  books  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  called 
"  Beds."  While  thus  employed,  he  found  a  passage 
which  stated  that  '*  tyranny  was  a  great  sin,  and 
so  long  as  a  man  exercised  it  he  had  no  right  to 
expect  mercy."  Reflecting  on  this  sentence,  and 
considering  that  he  himself  had  behaved  as  a  tyrant 
to  his  brother  in  making  war  on,  and  dethroning 
him,  he  resolved  on  going  to  Lahore^  and  asking 
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the  foi^vene^  of  Sodee  Rao  for  the  tyranny  he 
had  practised  towards  his  father. 

On  reaching  Lahore^  he  sought  an  interview 
with  Sodee  Rao^  and  began  reading  the  Beds  to 
him ;  on  headng  the  third  Bed^  Sodee  Rao  relented^ 
and  embracing  his  uncle^  said,  ^'  You  ask  forgive- 
ness, which  I  grant,  and  as  a  reward  for  your 
reading  the  Bed  to  me,  I  will  give  you  my  kiugdom^ 
and  2^  a  be^ar  will  wander  in  the  jungle,**  Kulput 
relied,  ''  You  are  a  good  man  Sodee,  Rao ;  and 
though  my  descendants  may  be  Gooroos  and  rulers, 
yet  yours  will  eventually  enjoy  their  rights  and 
privileges,  and  become  great  sirdars  and  kings.** 

Sodee  Rao,  on  hearing  these  words,  took  his 
departure,  and  Kulput  became,  once  more,  king  of 
Lahore.  From  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
a  reader  of  the  Beds,  he  was  sumamed  Bedee,  his 
descendants  were  named  Bedees,  and  Nanuk  being 
one  of  them,  was  called  (Nanuk)  Bedee ;  this  tribe 
continued  to  be  Gooroos  until  the  time  of  Ram 
Dass,  who  was  the  first  Gooroo  of  the  Sadee  tribe, 
and  hence  named  (Ram  Dass)  Sadee. 

The  Sadees  are  numerous  at  the  present  day 
about  Muckawal,  and  on  this  side  the  Sutlej  at 
Macheewarah,  which  in  &ct  belongs  to  two  sirdars 
Q^'the  Sodee  tribe.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this 
story  of  Loh  and  Kussoo  with  the  Mussulman  ac- 
coont  of  the  Punjab :  either  it  is  altogether  ficti- 
tious or  the  descendants  of  Loh  and  Kussoo  must 
have  reignecf  in  the  Punjab  long  anterior  to  the 
Muasulroan  dynasty ;   but  then  it  is  equally  diffi- 
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cult  to  explain  the  circumstance  of  Nanuk  being  a 
descendant  of  Kulput  Bedee^  unless  we  suppose 
that  the  dynasty  descended  from  the  family  of 
Kulput  to  the  time  of  Putturugepal,  the  last  Hindoo 
king  of  the  Punjab.  The  records  of  Jeipal,  An- 
nudpal,  and  Putturugepal  are  so  scanty>  excepting 
as  regards  their  contentions  with  the  Mussulmans^ 
that  we  know  nothing  of  their  private  history,  and 
for  want  of  a  better  explanation  of  the  terms  Bedee 
and  Sodee,  we  must  suppose  that  Nanuk  was  a 
lineal  descendimt  of  Kulput,  and  Ram  Dass  equally 
so  of  Sodee  Rao. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GOOROO  NANUK  (bEDEE.) 

Nanuk  was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  Hijera  892,  Birth  of 

coTre^K>ndmg  to  the  year  of  the  Christian  era 

1468*  and  to  1525  of  Bikermajeet,  in  the  32nd 

year  of  the  reign  of  Beloli  (Lodi).    Nanuk's  father^ 

whose  name  was  Kulloo  of  the  Chnttree  caste,  was 

a  native  of  the  village  of  Tilwundy,  but  Nanuk  was 

not  bom  there,  though  stated  to  be  so  by  both 

Forster  and  Malcolm.      Tilwundy  is  about  sixty 

miles  from  Lahore,  [Farster.l  and  twenty  south  of 

Wozeerabah,  on  the  route  from  thence  to  Umritsir^ 

in  latitude  32*  4'.— [?%or»<(m,]     In  the  time  of 

Forster  (1782)  the  village  was  known  by  the  name 


*  Ib  Malcolm's  sketch  6f  the  Sikhs,  the  year  1469  is  given ;  but  the  year 
in  tfae  text  is  the  correct  one*  since  the  calculatbn  is  made  with  both  the  era 
if  the  Hgera,  and  that  of  Bikermigeet.  Malcolm  most  likely  followed 
Footer,  who  also  assumed  1469  as  the  year  of  Nanuk*s  birth.  In  Bow's 
UrtRy  of  Hindostan,  Bikermijeet  it  said  to  have  died  in  the  eighty-ninth 
jar  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Mussulman  authors  of  the  History  of  the 
Sikin  preserve  invariably,  a  period  of  fifty-seven  years  between  the  Christ- 
tan  tn  and  that  of  Bikermigeet,  or  Samvat 
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of  Rbaypore.  In  the  account  of  the  birth  of 
Nanuk  it  is  called  Tilwundy-rae-malar^  meaning 
**  wisdom  and  wealth/'  and  the  change  to  Raepore 
was  probably  given  to  indicate  the  "  city  of 
wisdom,''  from  the  circumstance  of  Nanuk  haying 
been  supposed  to  have  been  bom  there,  or  at  least 
of  his  father  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  village. 
Miraculous         For  a  loug  time  after  his  marriage,  Kulloo  had 

story  connect"  i_»ij  ji  n  y  \*    • 

ed  with  it.  no  children,  and  became  a  fukeer^  or  religious 
mendicant  It  so  happened  that  one  day  anoth^ 
fukeer  came  to  Kulloo's  hut,  and  partook  of  some 
food.  Kulloo  no  doubt  told  his  story  to  his  guest, 
for  no  sooner  had  the  latter  finished  his  meal,  than 
he  ordered  the  fragments  to  be  carried  to  Kulloo's 
wife,  who,  he  said,  would  conceive,  and  her  son  be 
a  great  man.  After  she  had  ate  of  the  food,  the 
fukeer's  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  and  on  her  father 
hearing  the  glad  tidings,  he  sent  for  his  daughter  to 
the  village  of  Maree,  which  is  near  Kot  Kutchwa, 
and  here  Nanuk  was  bom. 

Tilwundy  cannot  therefore  claim  the  honour  of 
being  the  birthplace  of  Nanuk.  As  to  the  miracu- 
lous part  of  the  story,  it  deserves  but  little  notice, 
and  was  probably  composed  at  some  afterperiod, 
to  impart  a  degree  of  sanctity  to  the  Gooroo. 

After  the  fulfilment  of  the  fukeer*s  prophecy, 
Kulloo  retumed  to  Tilwundee,  and  resumed  his 
occupation  as  a  merchant,  though  his  wife  probably 
remained  with  her  father,  and  had  a  daughter 
named  Nanukee,  who  married  a  Hindoo  in  the  ser- 
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vice  of  Dawbut  Khan  Lodi^  a  relation  of  the  reign- 
ing emperor  of  Delhi^  Beloli  Lodi.— Malcolm. 

Nannk's  intellect  was  precocious*    At  the  early  hu  belief  in 

age  of  four,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tillage  school^  the     """' 

master  whereof  was  a  Deist,  and  wished  to  inculcate 

tile  same  principle  in  his  youthful  scholar^  but  the 

boy,  to  his  great  astonishment,  instead  of  yielding 

implicit  credence,  enquired  of  his  teacher,  '*  What 

pTOofe  he  could  give  him  of  the  existence  of  a  God  ?" 

Such  a  question  naturally  inspired  the  man  with  a 

wish  to  know  more  of  his  scholar,  and  on  making 

inquiry,  he  was  told  that  Nanuk  was  the  gift  of  a 

(Aee^l      On  hearing  this,  the   schoolmaster  re-^ 

nounced  the  world  and  became  a  fukeer  himself. 

As  Nanuk  advanced  in  years,  he  became  partial 

to  fukeers,  dividing  his  property  amoaigst  them ; 

and  though  he  wanted  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 

Deity  in  his  boyhood,  he^soon  became  a  firm 

believer  in  one. 

His  partiahty  to  the  fukeers  led  him  often  into  partiality  to 
serious  scrapes  with  his  father :  one  is  related  by 
Malcolm.  Nanuk  liaving  received  a  sum  of  money 
Arom  his  £ather  to  purchase  salt  at  one  village, 
in  onder  to  sell  it  at  another,  happened  on  the 
road  to  &11  in  with  some  fukeers,  with  whom  he 
wished  to  commence  a  conversation,  but  they  were 
8<^weiik  fix>m  want  of  victuals,  which  they  had  not 
tasted  for  three  days,  that  they  could  only  reply  to 
tte^  observations  of  Nanuk  by  bending  their  heads, 
and  other  civil  signs  of  acquiescence. 
VOL.  I.  ^ 
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Nanuk,  affected  by  their  situation^  said  to  his 
companion^ ''  My  father  has  sent  me  to  deal  in  salt 
with  a  view  to  profit ;  but  the  gain  of  this  world 
is  unstable  and  profitless ;  my  wish  is  to  relieve 
these  poor  men,  and  to  obtain  that  gain  which  is 
permanent  and  eternal.''      His  companion  (Bala 
Sandhu)  replied,  *^  Thy  resolution  is  good :    do  not 
delay  its  execution."    Nanuk  immediately  distri- 
buted  his  money  to  the  hungry  fukeers,  who,  after 
they  had  gained   strength  from  the  refreshment 
which  it  obtained  for  them,  entered  into  a  long 
discourse  with  him  on  the  unity  of  God,  with 
which  he  was  much  delighted.       His  father  did 
not  at  all  approve  of  this  mode  of  laying  out  his 
money,  and  though  his  sister,   Nanukee,  inter-* 
ceded,    Nanuk,  no   doubt,  was    punii^ed.      His 
father  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  turn  the  at- 
tention  of  his  son  tcP  worldly  matters,  and  with 
this  view  built  a  shop  for  him  at  Sultanpore,  in 
the  Bist  Jalindhur,  and  frimished  it  with  various 
articles  of  merchandise;   but,  instead  of  turning 
them  to  any  account,  he  bestowed  the  whole  cm 
fukeers.      Failing  in  his  object,  by  this  means,  his 
father  insisted  on  his  marrying ;  thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  this  step  would  cause  him  to  renounce  his 
wandering  life.     He  was  accordingly  married  at 
Wittala ;  but  he  speedily  left  his  home  and  went 
to  the  jungle  in  search  of  fukeers ;  and  wherever 
Becomes  a     he  heard  of  them,  there   he  proceeded.     Nanuk 
had  now  publicly  become  one  of  them ;  and  his 
natural  talents,  though  still  a  boy,  soon  won  for 
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fahn  a  high  place  among  them.  He  became  a 
teacher  at  the  early  age  of  eleven  years,  and  had 
followers ;  among  the  rest,  Mm-dana,  a  musician, 
who  afterwards  attended  him  in  his  travels,  and 
from  being  a  Mussulman,  became  a  convert  to  the 
tenets  of  Nanuk  Two  others  of  his  followers  are 
celebrated :  the  one  named  Boodha,  and  the  other 
Lehna.  To  these  Nanuk-  taught  his  doctrines, 
which  were  those  of  pure  Deism. 

Nanu?  endeavoured  ^to  conciliate,  or  reconcile, 
both  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans,  by  forbidding  the 
former  to  worship  images  and  idols ;  while  he  de- 
precated the  intolerance  of  the  Mussulmans  to  the 
Hindoos ;  and  above  all,  forbade  the  slaughter  of 
the  cow,  an  offence  which  is  to  this  day  visited  by 
the  severest  pimishment  among  the  Sikhs — ^the  loss 
of  life  being  often  the  penalty  incurred  for  killing 
the  animaL 

The  precepts  of  Nanuk  were  those  of  peace  Hi«  peaceful 
with  all  mankind;  and  he  inculcated  an  abhor-  ^^*'* 
rence  of  war  among  people  beheving  in  God,  on 
whom  his  firm  rehance  was  placed  for  every  thing ; 
and  acting  on  this  principle,  he  was  regardless  of 
wwdly  matters,  and  divided  every  thing  he  had 
with  his  fellow-creatures. 

On  the  whole,  Nanuk's  tenets  evince  a  zealous 
deah^  to  remove  all  the  abuses  and  idolatries  of 
tf^  Hindoos,  and  the  intolerance  of  the  Mussul- 
Httns* 

Kanuk's  time  was  spent  in  offering  praises  to 
God  in  poetical  efiusions;  and  he  made  no  dis- 

d2 
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tinction  between  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans.  The 
poems  of  Nanuk  are  celebrated.  He  traversed 
Hindostan  and  Scinde;  and^  according  to  some 
authors,  visited  Mecca.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  match  for  the  MooUahs,  as  the  following  anec- 

Annrertothe  dote,  related  by  Malcolm,  will  show: — ''How 
^  *  *'  darest  thou,  infidel,*'  said  the  offended  Mahomedan 
priest,  "  turn  thy  feet  towards  the  House  of  God  ?* 
"  Turn  them,  if  you  can,"  said  the  pious  but  in* 
dignant  Nanuk,  "  in  a  direction  where  the  House 
of  God  is  not." 

Hi«venera^        Nauuk  did  uot  deuv  the  mission  of  Mahomed, 

lion  for  the  ^ 

cow.  though  he  reprobated  his  oppressive  cruelty  and 

intolerance  to  the  Hindoos,  and,  above  all,  the 
slaughter  of  the  cow ;  for  these  crimes  he  believed 
the  prophet  had  justly  died.  Nanuk  considered 
himself  a  successor  to  Mahomed ;  and  that  he  was 
destined  to  restore,  by  his  example,  precepts,  and 
writings,  the  whole  of  mankind  to  the  worship  of 
God.  He  urged  the  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans 
to  read  their  Scriptures,  and  obey  the  doctrines 
taught  there.  But  while  inculcating  faith  in  one 
Supreme  Deity,  and  offering  their  praises  to  Him 
alone,  he  did  not  forget  that  good  works  were 
equally  incumbent;  and  that  to  these  tenets  of  faith 
and  works  they  should  look  for  mercy,  and  it  mat- 
tered little  to  what  caste  they  belonged. 

Nanuk'tsub.      The  followiug  extract  from  Malcolm's  work  wDl 

Jime  notion  of  *=*  ^ 

the  Deity,  give  a  sublimc  idea  of  Nanuk's  notion  of  the  Deity, 
and  of  the  worthlessness  of  men : — ^"  A  hundred 
thousand  of  Mahomeds,"  said  Nanuk,  *'  amiDion  of 
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Brahmas^  Vishnus,  and  a  hundred  thousand  Ramas 
stand  at  the  gate  of  the  Most  High;  these  all 
perish.  God,  alone^  is  immortal.  Yet  men^  who 
unite  in  the  praise  of  Ood^  are  not  ashamed  of 
living  in  contention  with  each  other,  which  proves 
that  the  evil  sphrit  has  subdued  all.  He  alone  is 
a  true  Hindoo  whose  heart  is  jiist,  and  he  only  i^ 
a  good  Mussulman  whose  life  is  pure." 

Nanuk  was  believed  by  his  followers  to  have 

had  an  interview  with  the  Supreme  God;  which  he 

thus  describes  : — ^*  One  day  Nanuk  heard  a  voice 

from  above,  exclaiming,  '  Nanuk,  approach !'    He 

replied,  '  Oh  God !  what  power  have  I  to  stand  in 

thy  presence  V    The  voice  said,  '  Close  thine  eyes.' 

Nanuk  shut  his  eyes  and  advanced ;  he  was  told  to 

look  up  ;  he  did  so,  and  heard  the  word, '  Wa ! '  or 

*  Well  done  !*  pronounced  five  times,  and  then  '  Wa  ! 

Gwruji;  or  'Welt done/  Teacher:    After  this,  God 

said,  ^ Nanuk!  I  have  sent  thee  into  the  world  in  the 

Kali-yug  (or  depraved  age) — go  and  bear  my  name  I 

Nanuk  said,  '  Oh  God !  how  can  I  bear  the  mighty 

burthen  ?    If  my  age  was  extended  to   tens   of 

minions  of  years,  if  I  drank  of  immortality,  and  my 

eyes  were  formed  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  were 

aever  closed,  still,  oh  God !  I  could  not  presume 

to  take  charge  of  Thy  wonderful  name !'    '  I  will  be 

tliy  Gum*  (teacher),  said  Gdd,  '  and  thou  shalt  be 

a  Giini  to  all  mankind,  thy  sect  shall  be  great  in  the 

irorld^  and  thy  word  Piiri  Puri ;  the  word  of  the 

Qairagi  is  Ram  I  Ram ! ;  that  of  the  Sanyase,  Om, 

Nama !    Narayen ! ;  and  the  word  of  the  Yogis, 
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Ades!  AdesI ;  and  the  salutation  of  the  Mahomedand 
is^  Salam  Alikam;  and  that  of  the  Hindoos,  Ram! 
Ram ! ;  but  the  word  of  thy  sect  shall  be  Guru,  and 
I  will  forgive  the  crimes  of  thy  disciples.  The 
place  of  worship  of  the  Bairagis  is  called  Ram  Sala ; 
that  of  the  Yogis,  Asan ;  that  of  the  Sanyasis,  Mat ; 
but  that  of  thy  tribe  shall  be  Deerma  Sala.  Thou 
must  teach  unto  thy  followers  three  lessons :  the  firsts 
to  worship  my  name;  the  second,  charity;  the  third, 
ablution.  They  must  not  abandon  the  world,  and 
they  must  do  ill  to  no  being ;  for  into  every  being 
have  I  infused  breath ;  and  whatever  I  am^  thou 
art,  for  between  us  there  is  no  difference.  It  is  a 
blessing  that  thou  art  sent  into  the  Kali-yug/ 
After  this,  '  Wa!  Guru;  or 'Well  done!  Teacher  t; 
was  pronounced  from  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High 
Guru,  or  teacher,  (God,)  and  Nanuk  came  to  give 
light  and  freedom  to  the  universe."     (Malcolm.) 

The  above  passage,  as  Malcolm  justly  observed, 
'Ogives  a  sufficient  view  of  the  ideas  which  the 
Sikhs  entertain  of  the  divine  origin  of  their  fidth." 

Nanuk  believed  in  metempsychosis,  and  that 
really  good  men  would  enjoy  paradise ;  while  those 
who  had  no  claim  to  the  name  of  good,  but  yet 
were  not  bad,  would  undergo  another  probation^ 
by  revisiting  the  world  in  the  human  form ;  and 
that  the  bad  would  animate  the  bodies  of  animak, 
particularly  dogs  and  cats :  but  it  appears  from  the 
Punjabee  authors,  that  Nanuk  was  acquainted  with 
the  Mahomedan  doctrine  regarding  the  fall  of  man 
and  a  future  state,  and  that  he  represented  it  to 
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hfis  followers  as  a  system  in  which  God,  by  shewing 
a  heaven  and  hell,  had  in  his  goodness,  held  out 
future  reward  and  punishment  to  man,  whose  will 
be  had  left  free,  to  invite  him  to  good  actions  and 
deter  him  fit}m  bad," — Malcolm. 

The  peacefid  tenets  inculated  by  Nanuk  form 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  present  warlike  and 
quarrelsome  habits  of  the  Sikhs;  but  the  cause 
of  this  change  will  be  manifested  in  the  sequel. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Nanuk  dwelt  Nanuk  lived 

*  on  the  banks 

on  the  banks  of  the  Ravee,  and  established  hisoft^«R*v««- 
£uDfly  there.  He  had  two  sons :  the  one  named 
Luchmee  Doss,  and  the  other  Sree  Chund ;  the 
fi»rmer  became  a  man  of  the  world.  He  had  two 
sons,  whose  decendants  remain  at  the  present  day. 
Sree  Chund  was  a  fukeer,  and  from  him  are 
descended  the  Oodasee  frikeers. 

Some  say  that  Nanuk  had  an  uncle  named 
LaUoo,  whose  son  was  called  Luchmee  Doss. 
Lalloo  had  a  great  esteem  for  Nanuk,  calling 
him  his  son,  and  Luchmee  Nanuk's  servant. 
Nanuk  formed  a  very  strong  attachment  to 
Lochmee^  saying  they  had  the  same  body  and 
Mm],  and  there  was  no  difference  betwixt  them. 
On  this  account  the  descendants  of  Luchmee 
Dws  were  considered  the  same  as  those  of 
Katmk^  and  it  is  said  that  Nanuk  had  in  reality, 
Mr  descendants.  Those  of  Sree  Chund  are 
warned  Nanuk  Pootras,  or  children  of  Nanuk. 

Boodha,  one  of  Nanuk*s  followers,  lived  to  a  great 
age:  bis  story  is  curious. 
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Boodha.  One  day  Baha  Nanuk  was  sitting  at  the  village 

of  Toonga,  and  being  thirsty  he  caUed  on  Boodha, 
who  was  feeding  his  cows  near  the  place,  to  bring 
hira  some  water  in  a  vessel  (lotah) :  Boodha  re- 
plied, that  *'  the  water  was  at  a  great  distance ;" 
but  added,  "  if  you  will  look  after  my  cows,  I  will 
bring  you  some.*"  Nanuk  said,  "  There  is  a  tank ; 
bring  water  from  thence.**  Boodha  replied, ''  There 
is  certainly  a  tank  near  at  hand,  but  it  is  dried  up." 
Nanuk,  rejoined  *'  Go  and  see/'  Boodha  went 
towards  the  tank,  and  to  his  surprise  found  it  filled 
with  water,  though  he  had  seen  it  dry  in  the 
morning !  He  filled  the  vessel  and  brought  it  to 
Nanuk ;  and  from  witnessing  the  miracle,  Boodha 
became  a  follower  or  disciple  of  Nanuk,  who 
bestowed  his  blessing  on  him.  This  man  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  Gooroos  Uijun  and  Hur  Govind. 
The  former  requested  him  to  point  out  the  tank 
from  which  he  had  taken  the  water,  in  order  that 
he  might  construct  a  new  one  ;  which  he  did,  and 
called  it  UmriUir,  or  the  water  of  immortality, 
Boodha  had  two  sons,  and  lived  at  the  village  of 
Ham  Dass. 
.    Another  follower  of  Nanuk,  and  his  successor, 

Lehna.  was  named  Lehna,  of  the  Chuttree  caste.     This 

Lehna  was  on  his  way  to  Juwala  Mookhee,  a  great 
place  of  worship  among  the  Hindoos,  near  Kate 
Ksmgra.  On  the  road  he  met  Nanuk,  and  firom: 
his  preaching  became  a  convert  and  follower  of  the 
Gooroos. 

Nanuk  died  at  the  age  of  71,  in  the  year  963  of 
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the  Hijera,  and  a.d.  1539,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Death  of 
ragn  of  Akhbar.  He  reigned  as  Gooroo  sixty 
yeaJTs,  five  months,  and  seven  days.  His  tomb  ^"  *®"^- 
(summad)  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Ravee,  five  miles 
from  Kulanoon  Vast  crowds  collect  annually  to 
perform  certain  ceremonies  in  commemoration  of 
the  day  of  his  decease. — Forster.  The  place  is 
named  Keertipore ;  and  according  to  Malcolm,  *^  a 
small  piece  of  Nanuk*s  garment  is  exhibited  to 
pi^rims,  as  a  sacred  relic,  at  his  Dhurmasala,  or 
tem^de.** 

Nanuk,  as  the  founder  of  the  Sikhs,  is  greatly 
venerated  by  that  nation,  though  they  appear  to 
has9e  entirely  forgotten  his  tenets  of  peace.  In  the 
time  of  Nanuk,  his  followers  were  probably  few  in 
Dmnber,  and  leading  quiet  and  peaceable  lives ;  no 
notice  was  taken  of  them  by  the  Mussulman  rulers 
of  the  Punjab,  and  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
them  in  the  history  of  the  latter.  It  is  stated  by 
Foster,  that  **  in  one  of  Baber*s  expeditions  into 
India,  Nanuk  having  been  apprehended  by  some  of 
his  soldiers,  was  brought  before  that  prince,  who 
ii^Dnned  of  the  sanctity  of  his  character,  treated 
him  with  respect  and  indulgence.**  Malcolm  says, 
that  '^  Baber  was  pleased  with  him,  and  ordered  an 
ample  maintenance  to  be  bestowed  on  him,  which 
iStm  Sikh  priest  refused,  observing  ^  that  he  trusted 
in  Ifim  who  provided  for  all  men,  and  that  a  man 
of  vnrtue  and  religion  would  consent  to  receive  no 
favour  or  reward  from  men.'  ** 

Nairak  must  have  commenced  his  ministry  at  "'•<^^*'*^*'^'^- 
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eleven  years  of  age^  and  thus  spent  a  long  life  in 
propagating  his  doctrines.  By  the  side  of  a  well^ 
and  under  the  shade  of  the  peepul  tree^  did  Nanuk 
discourse  to  his  followers ;  he  required  no  costly 
building  for  this  pmpose^  and  the  word  deyrah,  or 
tent^  is  often  alluded  to  as  the  place  where  he 
preached;  with  no  other  protection  than  that 
afforded  by  a  tent,  he  travelled  over  the  whole  of 
Hindostan,  and  visited  Persia  and  Arabia.  After 
completing  these  travels,  he  put  off  the  fukeer^s 
dress,  though  he  continued  to  instruct  his  followers* 
This  change  in  his  dress  drew  upon  him  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  Hindoos,  and  according  to  Mal^ 
colm,  *^  he  enraged  the  yogiswaras*  so  much,  that 
they  tried  all  their  powers  of  enchantment  to  ter- 
rify him.  Some  assumed  the  shape  of  lions  and 
tigers,  others  hissed  like  snakes,  one  fell  in  a 
shower  of  fire,  and  another  tore  the  stars  from  the 
firmament." 

On  Nanuk  being  required  to  astonish  them  by 
some  miracle,  he  replied,  "  I  have  nothing  to  ex- 
hibit worthy  of  your  regard.  A  holy  teacher  has 
no  defence  but  the  purity  of  his  doctrine.  The 
world  may  change,  but  the  Creator  is  unchange- 
able.^ 

Nanuk  is  described  by  all  authors  as  a  man  of 
great  moral  courage,  and  possessed  of  powers  of 
eloquence  which  never  failed  to  produce  a  great 
effect  on  his  hearers.     His  object  was  to  prove,  by 

*  RecluM  penitents,  who  by  means  of  mental  and  corporeal  moriifica* 
tion»  have  acquired  command  over  the  powers  of  nature- — Malcolm. 
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hk  prec^ts^  example^  and  writings^  that  he  was  an 
inspired  teacher.  He  harangued  the  people^  who 
collected  about  him  wherever  he  went ;  and  he  em- 
ployed his  leisure  hours  in  composition.  As  an 
exam]^  of  his  unbending  character  it  may  be 
mentioned^  that  he  was  invited  by  a  Rajah  to  re- 
Boimce  his  mode  of  life  and  austere  habits,  and  to 
accept  the  enjoyment  of  all  human  luxuries.  But 
afi  such  offers  were  made  in  vain.  By  his  powerful 
eloquence  and  arguments  he  even  converted  this 
Ra|ah,  and  resided  with  him  during  a  considerable 
length  of  time^  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  em- 
pk^ed  in  composing  the  "  Pran  Sunculee,**  a  sort  of 
tejtt  book  for  the  guidance  of  his  followers.  This 
was  an  early  production ;  it  was  finished  soon  after 
be  had  assumed  the  life  and  habits  of  a  Aikeer^  and 
was  afterwards  incorporated  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Grunth.  Miracles  are  attributed  to  Nanuk  by  his 
followers,  but  he  never  pretended  to  any  himself. 
Filling  the  tank  with  water  may  be  considered  as 
one,  and  was  the  cause  of  Boodha  becoming  his 
foUower.  Malcolm  relates,  that  ^'  when  Nanuk 
was  quite  a  youth,  and  employed  to  tend  cattle  in 
the  fields,  he  happened  to  r^>ose  himself  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  and  as  the  sun  declined  towards 
the  west,  its  rays  fell  on  his  face,  when  a  large 
Uaek  snake  advancing  to  the  spot  where  he  lay, 
laised  itself  firom  the  ground  and  interposed  its 
spread  hood  between  Nanuk  and  the  sun's  rays. 
This  was  observed  by  the  chief  of  the  district,  and 
firom  the  great  veneration  in  which  the  snake  is 
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held  by  the  Hindoos,  was  no  doubt  received  as  a 
sure  proof  of  the  future  greatness  of  Nanuk." 
The  Grunth.       Nanuk's  precepts  for  the  guidance  of  his  follow- 
ers are  contained  in  the  "  Grunth,**  or  Holy  Book 
of  the  Sikhs ;  it  was  begun,  and  the  first  part  of  it 
written,  by  Nanuk  and  his  immediate  successors. 
This  part  is  named  Adi-Grunth,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  second  portion,  composed  exclusively  by 
the  great  reformer  Gooroo  Govind,  Nanuk*s  suc- 
cessor.    This  second  part  is  accordingly  named 
the  ''  Dasuma  Padshah  ka  Grunth,"  or  ''  Book  of 
the  tenth  king,"     The  religious  tenets  of  Nanuk,  as 
contained  in  the  Adi-Grunth,  continued  in  force, 
with  slight  modifications,  until  the  time  of  Gooroo 
Govind,  who  efiected  a  total  reform  in  the  religion, 
manners,  and  habits  of  the  Sikhs ;  and  it  is  now  in 
vain  to  look  for  the  observance  of  any  of  his  peace^ 
ful  doctrines,  excepting  among  the  descendants  of 
Sree  Chund,  or  the  Nanuk  Pootras,     Before  the 
time  of  Govind,  however,  some  of  the  Gooroos  had 
armed  their  followers,  but  this  was  chiefly  done  for 
the  purpose  of  defence;    with  this  exception,  all 
the  tenets  of  Nanuk  were  religiously  preserved 
until  Govind  Singh  gave  an  enturely  new  character 
to  the  Sikhs,  who  firom  being  quiet  and  peaceablcji 
became  at  once  a  war-like  tribe,  spreading  terror 
^nd  desolation  wherever  they  went. 

The  Grunth  is  written  in  the  Goomoocki  cha-. 
racter,  *^  a  modified  species  of  the  Nagari.'*  It  is 
placed  in  the  holy  temple  of  Umritsir,  and  con- 
stantly referred  to  in   all  matters  by  the  Sikhs. 
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Though  the  followers  of  Nanuk  were  forbidden  to 
worship^  or  pay  homage  to  any  object  but  the 
Supreme  Deity,  they  have  so  far  forgotten  his 
precepts  as  to  bestow  adoration  on  his  own  name. 
He  is  considered  a  saint  by  them,  and  they  pay  him 
^vine  honours,  addres^g  him  in  their  prayers  as 
their  saviour  and  mediator,  and  imtil  his  tomb  was 
wttihed  away  by  the  Ravee,  the  Sikhs  made  pil- 
grimages thereto. 

The  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  doctrines  taught 
and  inculcated  by  Nanuk,  were  the  means  of  draw- 
ing towards  him  many  who  had  troubled  them- 
selves but  little  with  the  complicated  structure  of 
the  Hindoo  religion,  polluted,  as  it  had  become,  by 
the  worship  .of  images  and  idols.    Nanuk  at  once 
directed  their  attention  to  the  one-existing  Supreme 
Deity,  who  was  endowed  by  him  with  the  great 
attributes  of  omniscience,  omnipresence,  and  om- 
nipotence. •  He  it  was  who  knew  all  their  actions, 
and  their  innermost  thoughts ;  He  it  was  who  was 
ever  present  through  space  and  time ;  the  only  Im- 
mortal: all  others  perished  and  were  lost!     No- 
thing was  created  without   Him,  and  what  men 
viewed  with  awe  and  wonder,  emanated  from  His 
Omnipotent  hand.    All  the  events  which  occurred 
were  regulated  by  His  presence,  and  every  gift 
bestowed  on  man  was  supplied  by  His  bounty. 
Ho   place    was    without  His   presence.     ''Turn 
my  feet,"  said  Nanuk,  ''to  where  the  house  of 
God  13  not," — showing  clearly  that  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  was  deeply  imbued  with  the  great  truth 
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that  all  space  was  filled  with  Him.  The  most  in- 
significant animal  that  crawled  on  the  earth,  the 
least  complicated  flower  that  decked  the  face  of 
the  desert,  were  alike  the  work  of  the  same  Divine 
hand  that  formed  the  elephant  and  wide-spreading 
banian  tree!  Trusting  to  this  bountiful  Being, 
Nanuk  despised  all  worldly  riches,  unless  in  so  fiar 
as  they  served  to  relieve  his  fellow-creatures ;  and 
charity  to  all  mankind  was  one  of  the  precepts 
which  he  was  induced  to  preach  to  his  followers, 
next  to  devotion  to  the  Deity,  The  life  of  a  fellow- 
creature  was  sacred  in  his  eyes,  for  the  same  breath 
was  breathed  into  them  all  by  the  Almighty,  and 
was  only  to  be  taken  away  by  Him.  Murder,  war, 
and  discord,  whereby  the  lives  of  men  were  sacri- 
ficed, he  deprecated ;  and  cruelty  and  intolerance 
were  held  in  abomination  by  him,  as  heinous  sins. 

The  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man,  by  a  first  act  of 
disobedience  to  the  will  of  his  Creator,  was  not 
admitted  by  Nanuk:  he  held  that  nothing  was 
needed  but  a  piu'e  and  holy  life  to  insure  happi- 
ness ;  grounded,  as  such  must  be,  in  a  belief  of  the 
Deity  ever  present  to  watch  man's  actions.  After 
all,  Nanuk's  was  an  imperfect  code  of  religion,  and 
finite  in  its  application  ;  but  such  as  it  was,  there 
are  many  professing  Christians  whose  creed  is 
equally  limited. 
Thereiigioui  That  the  Sikhs,  as  originally  constituted  by 
d^iioratcT*' Nanuk,  were  a  singular  people,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  since  the  reformation  of  the  tribe  by 
Govind,  the  tenth  and  last  Gooroo,  they  have  lost 
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aU  distinctiyeiiess^  and  are  now^  like  other  Pagan 
«fid  barbarous  nations^  victims  to  their  evil  pro- 
pensities^ their  morality  is  even  below  that  of  the 
Uood-thirsty  Moslems,  for  they  are  guilty  of  crimes 
rendting  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  conclusion  this  sketch 
<^  the  history  of  Nanuk ;  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
iiave  availed  ourselves  of  the  writings  of  others, 
but  for  the  completion  of  such  a  work,  the  mate- 
rials are  few  and  scanty.    Were  we  to  follow  the 
Funjabee  authors  in  relating  the  life  of  Nanuk,  the 
i&Gidents  recorded  would  enable  us  to  lay  the 
ground-work  of  -a  romance,  but  it  would  certainly 
not  deserve  the  name  of  history. 

in  tracing  the  lives  of  Nanuk's  eight  successors, 

it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  such  minute 

particulars  as  are  given  above,  as  they  were  strict 

followers  of  Nanuk,  inculcating  his  doctrine,  and 

making  proselytes  to  his  tenets.    The  ninth  Gooroo 

in  descent  from  Nanuk  deserves  a  more  lengthened 

G<M2sideration,  as  under  him  the  simplicity  of  the 

Sikhs  was  lost,  and  the  nation,  as  already  observed, 

become  a  powerfril  and  warlike  people. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LIVES  OF  GOOROO  UNOUT^  UMMUR  DOSS^  RAM  I>OfiS, 
URJUN^  HUR  GOVIND9  HUR  RAO^  BUR  KISHBK, 
AND  TEJH    BUHADUR. 

Nanuk'8  sue-       If  Nanuk  really  had  two  sons,  he  did  not  con- 
cMsor.  ^.  j^^  either  of  them  a  fit  successor  to  the  office  he 

had  created  Before  his  death,  the  Gooroo  had 
chosen  his  faithful  follower  Lehna  to  succeed  }nxa, 
and  named  him  Ungut,  from  the  following  circum- 
stance.* 

One  day  while  Bahaf  Nanuk  was  wandaing  in 

the  jungles,  attended  by  Boodha  and  Lehna,  at  a 

certain  place  they  found  a  cofi^  with  a  corpse  in  it. 

His  choice      Nanuk  dcsircd  Boodha  to  eat  the  corpse,  but  the 

a*nd  Sie'ret-*'  latter  iu  disgust  refused.     He  gave  the  same  order 

son. 

*  Malcolm  gives  Ang — body,  and  Khud— own,  as  the  explanation  of  the 
word,  but  without  alluding  to  the  circumstance  in  the  text  which  gave  rise 
to  Nanuk  calling  Lehna  his  own  body. 

t  Baha  is  a  word  often  applied  to  ftikeers ;  both  this  and  Shah  were  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  Sikh  historians  when  shaking  of  their  founder. 
They  even  style  him  Nanttk  Narinkur,  or  Namuk  the  OmmipresenL — Malcolm, 
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to  Lehna,  who^  without  any  hesitation^  complied^ 
requesting  to  know  with  what  part  of  the  body  be 
should  commence.  Nanuk  replied,  *'With  the 
feet**  Lehna  having  opened  the  coffin,  began  to 
eat,  when  the  corpse  suddenly  disappeared.  On 
seeing  with  what  readiness  Lehna  had  obeyed  his 
command,  Nanuk  embraced  him,  and  from  that 
time  called  him  Ungut,  or  '^  own  body."  This  is 
considered  a  miracle  by  the  Sikhs,  who  believe  that 
the  body  of  Nanuk  passed  into,  that  of  Lehna.  He  hu  choice 
was  thenceforth  appointed  by  Nanuk  to  succeed  Lehna. 
him. 

On  Ungut  being  appointed  successor  to  Nanuk, 
the  two  sons  of  the  latter,  Luchmee  Doss  and 
Sree  Chund,  became  his  dire  enemies,  and  said 
thdr  &ther  had  been  guilty  of  tyranny  in  thus  de- 
priving them  of  the  Goorooship,  and  conferring  it 
on  a  servant.  They  loaded  Ungut,  who  was  at  the 
time  in  a  very  sickly  condition,  with  abuse.  On 
hearing  of  the  conduct  of  his  sons  to  his  faithful 
follower,  Nanuk  was  annoyed,  and  vowed  that 
neither  of  them  should  ever  succeed  him,  so  long 
as  Ungut  or  any  of  his  descendants  remained.  He 
sent  for  Ungut,  and  passed  his  hands  over  his  body, 
H^hich  was  immediately  restored  to  health,  with 
the  exception  of  his  feet,  which  Nanuk,  of  course, 
did  not  touch.  Ungut*s  feet  remained  therefore  Afflicted  with 
itffficted  with  a  severe  complaint,  and  day  and  puint,  of  which 
n^ht  were  as  hot  as  fire.  On  account  of  this  sore  ®  ^"*^ 
affliction,  Ungut  separated  himself  from  the  sons  of 
Nanuk,  and  to^  up  his  abode  at  Kudoor,  on  the 

VOL.  I.  E 
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banks  of  the  Beas,  lining  there  as  a  fiikeer.  He 
had  only  one  attendant,  named  Ummar  Doss,  wh^ 
on  Ungues  death  became  Gooroo.  Ungut  had  two 
sons,  but  both  of  them  became  men  of  the  woil^ 
At  length  after  great  suflTering,  Ungut  fell  a  victiiB 
to  his  disease  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Akhbar,  and  in  the  976th  year  o(  the  Hijera,  cm- 
responding  to  a*dw  1552,  and  Bik.  1609.  His 
death  took  place  on  the  4th  of  March  at  Kudoor, 
where  his  tomb  was  erected.  He  reigned  as  Gooroo 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  six  months,  and  lunp 
days.  The  successor  to  Ungut  was  named  Umnwr 
Doss ;  he  was  of  the  Chuttree  caste,  and  sect  oi 
PhuHa,  and  a  natire  of  Govindwal. 

When   Ungut  took  up  his  abode  at    Kudoor, 
people  visited  him  from  every  quarter,  and  amo^ 
the  rest,  Ummur  Doss,  who  formed  a  great  attach* 
ummur  Dom  mcut  for  the  Gooroo,  and  became  his  disci{4e  and 
disdpirtnd    foUowcr.     Evcry  day  he  brought  a  vessel  of  water 
•ervADU        g^^  ^j^^  purpose  of  washing  and  cooling  his  mastea:'^ 
feet    One  dark  and .  stormy  night,  while  thus  em- 
ployed, he  stumbled,  fell,  and  hurt  himself,  breaking 
at  the  same  time  the  jar   containing  the  wajber. 
•  Some   of  the  by-standers  enquired  who  he  ww, 
others  remarked — "  He  is  a  fukeer  without  houpa.^r 
home,  and  servant  to  Gooroo  Ungut^  On  the  tMfiftgs 
of  the  misfortune  reaching  the  latter,  he  hastened  to 
the  spot,  and  laying  his  hands  on  Ummur  Do^ 
embraced  him,  and  begged  him  not  to  be  disteeosefi, 
"  I  am  your  supporter,**  added  Ungut,  "  and  all  I 
possess  is  yours."*     At  the  same  time  he  app<Mnted 
him  his  successor. 
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On  the  death  of  Ungut^  Ummur  Doss  succeeded  suooeedi 
ImiL  He  was  a  wise  and  just  Gooroo^  and  resided  °^ 
at  hffi  native  village  of  Goyindwal^  and  there  built 
a  baoulee^  or  large  well  with  a  shelter  for  travellers. 
On  this  he  spent  lai^e  sums  of  money^  as  the  water 
was  at  a  great  depth.  He  had  numerous  disciples^ 
and  from  amongst  them  he  chose  twenty-two, 
wkom  he  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Midcofan  in  his  sketch  of  the  ^khs,  mentions,  that 
UranuT  Doss  built  Kuj^rdwal,  and  separated  the 
Oodasee  sect  from  the  regular  Sikhs :  this  sect  was 
iMBided  by  Sree  Chund,  the  son  of  Nanuk. 

This  Gooroo  had  a  son  named  Mohun,  and  a 
daughter  named  Mohunee,  more  commonly  called 
Bfaamee.  After  reigning  as  Gooroo  for  the  space 
of  twenty-two  years,  five  months,  and  eleven  days, 
Uimnur  Doss  died  at  the  village  of  Govindwal  on 
tite  14th  May,  in  the  year  of  the  Hijera  999,  a.d. 
1575,  and  Bik.  1632.  His  tomb  was  erected  at 
Gormdwal,  but  has  smce  been  washed  away  by  the 
river*  Ram  Dass,  who  succeeded  Ummur  Doss, 
p  the  first  of  the  Sodee  Gooroos.  When  Ummur 
was  building  his  baoulee,  a  great  number  of 
nasoDS  and  other  workmen  were  employed,  and 
tart  crowds  used  to  collect  to  witness  the  progress 
x44be  woik;  amongst  the  rest  Ram  Dass,  of  theHUtoryof 
CSrattree  caste  and  Sodee  family,  a  lineal  descend-  sodee. 
ffiil  of  Sodee  Rao,  who  abdicated  the  throne  of 
Lriioi^  in  fiivour  of  his  Uncle  Kulput  (B6dee.) 
The  hoy  had  come  with  his  mother  from  Lahore  to 
the  Beas,  and  employed  himself  in  selling  various 
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little  articles  required  by  the  workpeople.  One 
day  Ummur  Doss  was  sitting  by  the  masons^  and 
observing  Ram  Dass^  he  told  him  to  give  something 
to  his  little  daughter  Bhainee.  Ram  Dass  went  in 
search  of  her ;  and  she  seeing  that  he  was  a  hand- 
some youth,  became  attached  to  him,  and  for  her 
sake  Ram  Dass  became  a  follower  of  her  father* 
Hesucceeas  He  eventually  married  Bhainee,  and  thus  imited 
oM.  ^j^^  ^^^  families  of  Bedees  and  Sodees ;  he  was 
appointed  successor  to  Ummur  Doss. 

It  happened  that  the  Emperor  Akhbar,  who  was 
then  at  Lahore,  heard  of  the  fame  of  Ram  Dass  and 
wished  to  see  him.      He  threw  off  the  trammels  of 
religion,  and  after  conversing  with  the  Gooroo  was 
much  pleased  with  him,  and  as  a  mark  of  esteem 
and  r^ard,  the  Emperor  issued  an  order,  that  a 
Akhbar         Certain  portion  of   ground  should  be  granted  to 
gralTt'^fUnd   Ram  Dass,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
""  ground,  thus  bestowed,  being  of  a  circular  form, 

was  niamed  Chukkvr  Ram  Dass.  In  this  enclosure 
the  Gooroo  built  Umritsir,  and  went  occasionally 
from  Govindwal  to  reside  there,  and  his  disciples 
and  followers  settled  at  that  place.  In  the  year  of 
the  Hijera  1005*  Akhbar  went  from  the  Punjab  to 
the  Dekhan,  and  on  arriving  at  Govindwal  he  en- 
camped there,  and  sent  for  Ram  Dass ;  he  received 
Treats  the  the  Gooroo  with  gieat  distinction  and  kindness,  and 
greatTeJpect.  rcquestcd  him  to  ask  a  favour.  Ram  Dass  replied 
that  he  wanted  nothing,  but  he  had  one  remark  to 

*  In  Dow,  the  year  1008  is  staUd. 
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make.  Akhbar  enquired  what  it  was.  The  Goo- 
TOO  replied,  that  during  the  stay  of  the  Emperor  at 
Lahore^  the  consumption  of  grain  had  been  greats 
and  high  prices  paid  for  it,  but  now  that  the  court 
had  left  that  place  the  price  would  be  small,  and  the 
lyots  suffer  accordingly.  '^  I  would  recommend," 
he  added^  "  that  you  levy  no  rent  this  year.** 
Akhbar  was  pleased  with  the  remark,  and  said  the 
Gooroo  was  the  fidend  of  the  poor;  he  ordered 
the  rents  to  be  remitted,  and  bestowed,  at  the  same 
time,  valuable  presents  on  Ram  Dass. 

After  this  period,  crowds  of  people  followed  the 
Gooroo,  and  many  of  the  Zemindars  became  his 
disciples.  By  Bhainee,  the  daughter  of  Ummur 
I>ass,  he  had  three  sons:  the  first  was  named 
Mahadeo,  who  became  a  fukeer;  the  second, 
Pritthee  Dass,  was  a  man  of  the  world ;  and  the 
third,  Urjun,  who  was  his  father^s  favourite,  became 
his  successor.  Ram  Dass,  after  a  reign  of  nearly 
seven  years,  died  in  the  106th  year  of  the  Hijera, 
A.D.  1582,  and  Bik.  1639,  on  the  3rd  of  March.  His 
tomb  was  erected  on  the  bank  of  the  Beah. 

When  Ram  Dass  died,  his  youngest  son  Uijun  ^l^^",,"^^" 
was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Gooroos.    He 
became  a  fSunous  Gooroo  and  greatly  celebrated ; 
he  ccMnpleted  the  Adi-Grunth. 

Hindoo  merchants  flocked  to  the  Punjab  in  the 
time  of  Uijun,  bringing  all  kinds  of  curiosities  for 
nk,  and  many  of  the  Zemindars  became  his 
Mowers.      Uijun  kept  great  state,  and  lived  in 
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splendour.  Unknown  to  his  predecessors.    He  kept 
fine  borises^  and  was  clothed  in  costly  raiments. 

Before  the  time  of  Urjun,  the  Gooroos  were 
clothed  like  fukeers^  or  beggars. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  bis  reign  he  removed 
Umritsir,  and  to  Umritsir  from  Goviudwal,  and  dwelt  there.  At 
oruDtb  ^ere.  Umritsir  he  constructed  a  large  tank^  and  fixed  <m 
it  as  his  place  of  residence ;  it  was  nsmedHurmumder, 
or  God's  house.  The  Grunth^  or  Holy  Book^  whicli 
had  been  begun  and  continued  by  his  predecessors^ 
was  placed  in  the  temple  erected  in  the  tank^  and 
crowds  firequented  it  for  the  purpose  of  bathing 
and  hearing  the  Grunth  read.  The  Chukkur  Ram 
Dass  was  thus  enlarged^  and  when  the  wealth  of 
Urjim  began  to  increase  in  horses^  elephants^  &c., 
his  brothers  began  to  envy  him. 

On  this  occasion,  Urjun  built  another  tank,  at 
the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  Umritsir,  nam- 
ing it  Turuntara,  which  means  "  cleansing  wat«.* 
Between  Urjun  and  his  brothers  there  was  perpetual 
enmity. 

Urjun  remained  long  without  issue,  and  on  this 
account  was  much  troubled  and  distressed  in  mind. 
He  lamented  his  hard  fate  day  and  night  At  lasV 
the  people  advised  him  to  go  and  consult  Boodha> 
who  was  still  alive,  though  a  contemporary  4^: 
Nanuk.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  and  by  the 
advice  of  this  old  man,  that  Urjun  had  constructed- 
the  tank  at  Umritsir.  Urjun,  therefore,  resolved 
to  visit  Boodha,  takmg  all  his  efiects  along  with 
vitits  Boodha.  ^^^*    Boodha  was  then  in  his  dotage,  or  almost  ao 


Buildi 
Turuntara. 


la  childless. 
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idiot»  jaad  seeing  a  crowd  of  men^  ^phants,  camels^ 
and  carts  coming  towards  him>  enquired  what  they 
meiiit,  and  whither  they  were  going  ?  The  people 
lepUed.  ''That  is  Gooroo  Urjun."  Boodha  said, 
''  What  ?  Are  the  Gooroos  running  mad  T  They 
aimrered,  ''No,  Urjun  is  coming  to  see  you,  and 
re^aests  the  intercession  of  yoiu*  prayers  for  a  son.** 
On  bearing  this,  Boodha  began  to  dance  and  clap 
his  h^xids,  reciting  or  singing  the  following  lines : 

"  Beta  hoga,  beta  ho, 
Jiske  jucsa  hooa  ne  Ro ; 
Sub  Bhayon  ka  ko  sutaj 
Ruhega  wooh  sub  kee  ilaj.*'* 

When  Urjun  heard  these  words,  he  was  delighted,  Hur  ooyiad 

and  returned  to  his  home.    After  a  time  Hiu*  Govind 

wasbom*     As  a  youth,  he  was  full  of  wisdom, 

aad  emin^fitiy  beautiful  in  appearance  and  form. 

At  this  time,  Chundooshah  was  prime  minister  at 

LiahoTe,  and  there  was  enmity  between  him  and 

U^fiBi,  on  the  following  account 

Chundooshah  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  whom  Feud  with 

/--     •    - 

hm  fether  wished  to  bestow  in  marriage  on  his 
auKoessor  in  office ;  this  resolution  he  communicated 
torhis  friends,  but  they  advised  him  to  give  her  in 
mMriage  to  Uijun's  son,  as  he  was  a  very  comely 
yimth.  Chundooshah  spumed  the  advice,  and 
ad4ed  "  Though  Urjun  is  a  wealthy  man  and  a 
Hindoo  Gooroo,  still  he  is  a  fiikeen    I  am  like  the 

f  Ifcaaing  that  there  wonld  be  a  aon  where  none  eziited,  and  that  all 
ti»  Oeoroot  would  exert  themaelvea  in  procuring  a  remedy  for  Uijun*a 


.  Chundooshah. 
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Upper  story  of  a  house ;  he  is  like  the  drain  for 
receiving  the  water,"  Being  pressed^  however,  on 
the  subject,  Chundooshah  consented  to  the  match, 
and  the  marriage-presents  were  sent  to  the  house 
of  Urjun*  One  of  the  bystanders  related  the 
speech  of  Chundooshah  to  the  Gooroo,  and  the 
comparison  he  had  drawn  between  them.  On 
hearing  this,  Urjun  was  very  angry,  and  said  "  That 
Hindoo  is  a  fool  compared  with  me,  and  I  will  not 
allow  my  son  to  marry  his  daughter."  When  the 
He  refuses  to  presents  wcTd  brought,   the   Gooroo  refused  his 

marry  his  son  .  -r-r       . 

to  the  daugh-  couseut  to  the  proposcd  union,  adding,  "  He  is  a 
Chundooshah.  uoblemau,  I  am  a  fukeer;  he  must  be  mad  in 
wishing  his  daughter  to  wed  my  son." 

Chundooshah  entreated  Uijun's  forgiyeness  fiwr 
the  words  he  had  used,  and  went  himself  to  visit 
the  Gooroo,  taking  with  him  nearly  a  lakh  c^ 
rupees.  On  coming  before  Urjun,  Chundooshah 
joined  his  haiids  and  asked  permission  to  address 
him ;  but  the  latter  said  it  was  useless,  adding  '^Oh! 
Chundooshah,  my  words  are  engraved  on  stone, 
and  cannot  be  washed  out ;  I  will  never  gainsay 
them  ;  and  were  you  to  give  the  whole  world  as  a 
dowry  with  your  daughter,  she  shall  never  wed  nay 
son :  this  is  fixed  and  irrevocable."  On  hearii^ 
these  words,  Chundooshah  remained  silent,  but 
fi*om  that  time  meditated  revenge  against  Uijim. 
*^  This  man  must  have  the  blood  of  kings  in  ids 
veins  to  refuse  my  offer,"  were  Urjun's  emphatic 
words  on  leaving  the  Gooroo. 
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'  About  this  time^  the  emperor  Shahjehan  wishing  The  latter 
to  visit  Cashmere,  had  arrived  at  Lahore ;  and  the  gootoo  to 
ChiUKlooshah  having  obtsdned  an  audience,  told 
the  emperor^  that  a  Hindoo  fukeer  had  sprung  up 
in  the  Punjab  who  assmned  a  state  of  royalty,  and 
had  crowds  of  people  as  his  followers,  who  raised 
tumults  and  disturbances.  Shahjehan  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  Uijun,  and  a  horseman  was  sent  to 
fetch  him. 

Urjun  was  brought  before  Shahjehan,  who  on^^^^^''.^^ 
seeing  him  exclaimed,  *'  He  has  a  fukeer^s  face ;  I 
will  befriend  him."    He  was  then  dismissed,  but 
€hun<k>oshah  determined  he  should  not  depart,  and 
resolved  to  murder  him.    Addressing  the  Gooroo, 
he  said,  '*  I  will  again  bring  you  before  the  emperor 
tomorrow^  when  you  must  either  defend  your  ovra 
cause,  or  be  punished.**     On  hearing  these  words, 
Urjun  knew  well  that  he  would  not  escape  with  his 
Ufe.    When  the  night  had  passed  and  the  sun  rose 
in  the  heavens,  Uijun  requested  leave  to  go  to  the 
rsvee  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  promising  that  he 
would    afterwards  return   and  do  whatever   was 
requnred  rf  hiin.    His  request  was  granted.    On  rj^^  q^^ 
reaching  the  river,  the  Gooroo  plunged  into  it,  sank  f ^^"^^1^'^ 
and  disappeared !     It  is  related  that  Urjim's  corpse 
was  recovered  from  the  water  and  burned  by  his 
disciples*     There  appears  to  be  truth  in  this,  as  the 
tomb  of  Uijun  exists  near  the  gate  of  the  musjid, 
€t  temple,  within  the  city  of  Lidiore.     The  tomb 
was  elegimtly  built,  with  a  dome  covered  with  gold. 
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Gooroo  Urjun  was  drowned  about  the  end  of 

the  reign  of  Shahjehan,  in  the  year  of  the  Hijera 

1031,  A.D.  1607,  and  Btk-  1664>  after  a  reign  of 

twenty-four  years,  nine  months  and  a  day. 

HurGovind        When  the  news  of  Uijun's  death  reached  Hur 

succeeds  him* 

Govind,  he  was  filled  with  grief.  When  the  time 
of  mourning  was  over,  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
the  Gooroos. 

From  every  quarter  disciples  flocked   around 

Hur  Govind,  bringing  money  and  other  presents. 

Keept  armed  This  Gooroo  was  a  ^cat  warrior,  and  the  first 

followers.  ^ 

that  took  up  arms.  Before  his  time  none  of  the 
Gooroos  entertained  armed  followers,  but  Hur 
Govind  made  them  buckle  on  the  sword  and  pre* 
pare  for  war. 

In  the  reign  of  Shahjehan,  his  son  Dara  Shiko 
governed  the  Punjab.  He  was  a  mild  prince,  and 
gave  no  trouble  to  religious  sects,  whatever  their 
creed  might  be,  and  he  was  particularly  friendly  to 
Hindoo  fiikeers.  Under  his  government,  Hur 
Govind  became  a  great  man,  and  occasionally  vidted 
Quarrels  with  Dara,  at  Lahore.     It  is  related,  that  a  servant  or 

the  king. 

follower  of  Hur  Govind  purchased  a  beautiful  horse 
for  his  master.  Some  of  the  king's  attendants 
seized  the  horse  and  carried  him  to  Lahore ;  but 
the  animal  becoming  lame,  he  was  given  to  tbtf 
cazee,  or  judge,  and  from  the  latter  was  purchased 
by  Hur  Govind  for  the  sum  of  10,000  rupees ;  the 
price  however  was  not  paid  to  the  cazee,  ^nd  on 
the  second  day  Hur  Govind  departed  with  the  horse 
from  Lahore  and  reached  Umritsir. 
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In  return  for  the  seizure  of  the  horse^  one  of 
Hm*  Govind's  servants  carried  off  a  white  hawk 
beloDgHig  to  the  king.    For  these  offences   the  An  anny  sent 
king  gave  Mookhlus  Khan  orders  to  proceed  with 
an  army  of  7,000  horse,  to  seize  Hur  Govind.    On 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  Mookhlus  Khan,  Hur 
GoTind  armed  his  followers  to  the  number  of  5,000 
men,  and  prepared  to  meet  him  in  battle.    Tins 
^ipears  to  be  the  first  time  that  the  Sikhs  assumed 
a  really  military  character.     In  addition  to  his 
army,  Hur  Govind  was  possessed  of  a  warlike  spirit, 
and  it  will  not  therefore  be  surprising,  that  he 
defeated  the  royal  troops;    many  of  the  latter JJ^y^^ 
were  slain  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  and  the  rest^*****^ 
fled  with  their  leaders  to  Lahore. 

Tliough  successfiil  in  this  first  struggle,  Hur 
Govind  had  the  S£^acity  to  perceive,  that  the  anger 
of  the  king  would  only  be  appeased  by  his  own 
overthrow  and  death;  and  he  therefore  wisely 
resolved  to  avoid  a  second  encounter  by  conceal-  HurOovind 

conceals  bim- 

ing  himself  for  a  time,  which  he  did  in  the  jungle  Mif. 
of  Battinda,  in  the  province  of  Hissar,  where  the 
gMond  was  dry  fi-om  a  scarcity  of  water.  The 
plaee  where  Hur  Govind  lay  concealed,  is  named 
Gboloo-karkote,  or  the  abode  of  the  Gooroo,  and  is 
diMfctnt  about  fifteen  miles  from  Kudoor.  While 
iif  thffi  jungle,  great  crowds  became  his  followers 
anA  disciples,  and  among  the  rest  Boodha,  a  noto- 
rious thief  and  freebooter.  This  man  stole  two 
hemes  from  the  king^s  stables  at  Lahore,  and 
brought  them  to  Hur  Govind.     The  act  incensed 
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u^pTvan-     *^®  ^*^  ^^^^^  more  against  the  Gooroo,  and  a  large 
quished  a       armv  was  sent  against  him,  under  the  commancl  of 

ftecond  time.  •'  ^  ' 

Kunmer  Beg  and  Lai  Beg.  They  crossed  the 
Sutlej  in  search  of  Hur  Govind,  but  the  wan€  of 
water  so  distressed  the  royal  troops  that  tliey 
were  unable  to  fight ;  and  being  easily  defeated  by 
the  Gooroo,  they  fled  to  Lahore,  leaving  their  t^ro 
commanders  slain  on  the  field  of  battle. 

This  second  successful  trial  of  his  strength  with 
the  king's  troops  rendered  Hur  Govindmore  daring 
than  ever,  and  he  resolved  to  recross  the  Sutlcjj. 
He  arrived  at  Kurtarpoor,  in  the  Bist  JalindhuTj 
which  had  been  built  by  Uijun,  and  here  he  col- 
lected a  large  army  of  horse  and  foot. 
A  third  battle      Qnc  of  Hur  Goviud's  followers  was  a  Pathan. 

with  the  king  8  ' 

troops.  named  Paendee  Khan,  but  he  had  quarrelled  with 

the  Gooroo  and  escaped  to  Delhi,  and  requested 
troops  fi-om  the  emperor,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
Hur  Govind.  These  were  readily  granted,  and  on 
reaching  the  Punjab  a  battle  was  fought  between 
the  king's  troops  under  this  Pathan,  and  the  Sikhs 
led  by  Hur  Govind. 

The  conflict  was  a  desperate  one,  and  great 
valour  was  displayed  on  both  sides,  for  the  Mussul- 
mans have  always  evinced  a  deep-rooted  hatred 

Hur  Govind    foj.  h^q  Sikhs.     Victorv  at  length  decided  in  favour 

defeats  them.  ^  •'  ^ 

of  Hur  Govind,  who  performed  prodigies  of  valour, 
slaying  many  of  the  Mussulmans  with  his  own 
hand,  and  among  the  rest  Paendee  Khan. 
.  On  the  death  of  their  leader,  the  king's  troops 
fled  in  confusion^  great  numbers  being  slain. 
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Knowing  well  that  the  king  would  now  send  a 
larger  force  against  him,  Hur  Govind  fled  to  the 
hills ;  on  his  way  he  spent  some  days  at  Ruheela, 
(Ml  the  right  bank  of  the  Beas,  and  eventually 
reached  the  mountains.  He  took  up  his  abode  at  HurOovind 
Heerutpore,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  five  Heerutpore, 
miles  firom  Anunpore.  Hur  Govind  remained  there 
until  the  day  of  his  death. 

Hur  Govind  had  three  wives,  by  whom  he  had  five  ?"'  ^1»"^ 

^     ^  leaves  five 

sons ;  whose  names  were  Goorooditteh,  Teghbuha-  ^"»- 
dur,  SooTut   Singh,  Anerat,  and   Uttulrao.     The 
eldest,  Goorooditteh,  died  during  the  Ufetime   of 
his  father^  but  left  a  son  named  Hurao.  Hur  Govind  Hurao,  his 
had  a  great  affection  for  this  boy,  and  appointed  Pmtd  m.^ 
him  his  successor.  successor. 

The  mother  of  Teghbuhadur  was  very  much  dis- 
pleased at  this  act  of  injustice,  as  she  considered  it, 
and  accused  Hur  Govind  of  acting  un&irly.     Hur 
Govind  told  her  to  have  patience,  and  assured  her 
that  Te^ibuhadm*  would  yet  sit  on  his  throne. 
I  give  you  in  charge,'*  continued  her  husband, 
**  my  arms  for  his  use,  and  when  he  comes  of  age 
deliver  them  to    him/'      After  this  the  Gooroo 
prayed,  and  departed  this  life  in  the  year  of  the 
Hqera,  1063,  a.d.  1639,   and  Bik-    1696.       Hur 
Govind  reigned  thirty-one  years,  six  months,  and 
two  days :  his  death  took  place  on  the  10th  of 
March.     His  tomb  is  at  Heerutpoor. 

When  Hur  Govind  died,  his  grandson  ascended 
the  throne  of  the  Gooroos.  He  behaved  in  an  in- 
solent manner  towards  his   uncle   Teghbuhadur. 
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At  this  time  the  Emperor  Aurungzebe  was  at  war 
with  his  brother  Dara.    The  latter  came  to  Lahor^^ 
Hurao  atiiits  where  he  raised  an  army,  and  Hnrao  joined  him 
^*"'  with  his  troops ;  but  on  the  defeat  of  the  princ^ 

and  his  flight  to  Mooltan,  his  allies  the  Sikhs  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  and  Hurao  went  to  Heerut- 
poor.    When  Aurungzebe  slew  Dara  and  impri- 
soned his  father,  he  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
AaruDgxebe    Moguls,  and  reigned  happily.     Recollecting  the 
^  bim.  ^^  aid  which  Hurao  had  given  to  Dara,  he  resolved  to 
punish  him,  and  despatched  the  following  message 
to  the  Gooroo.    "  If  you  have  the  power  of  rasing 
yourself  and  becoming  king,  it  is  necessary  thiit 
Sends  hit  son  you  auswcT  my  challenge.*'    Hurao,  after  medi- 

Ram  Rao  to.  .  •^-  .-iii  «i 

Delhi.  tating  on  these  words,  was  convinced  that  he  cotud 

not  meet  the  emperor  with  any  chance  of  success, 
and  resolved  to  send  his  son  back  with  the  mes- 
senger  to  Delhi.  To  Ram  Rao,  his  eldest  son^  he 
entrusted  the  following  humble  epistle  in  reply  to 
the  royal  challenge :  '^  I  am  a  fukeer,  and  have  no 
other  employment  save  that  of  praying  for  your 
majesty.  I  send  my  son  as  the  bearer  of  this^  as 
I  cannot  go  myself,  being  at  present  engaged  with 
business  of  importance.  I  hope  your  majesty  wiU 
forgive  me,  and  treat  my  son  kindly." 
isreuinedat  When  Ram  Rao  reached  the  imperial  city, 
^^^^  and  appeared  before  the  emperor  as  the  bearer  <lf 

his  father's  letter,  Aurungzebe  i^peared  pleased 
with  its  contents;  and  also  with  the  ready  an- 
swers given  to  all  his   questions  by  Ram  Rao. 
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He  therefore  relented^  observing,  '*  There  is  no 
doubt  of   Hurao   being  a  mere    fiikeer.**     Ram 
Rao  was  presented  with  a  rich  dress,  and  retained 
at  coturt. 
Shortly  after  this,  in  the  year  of  the  Hijera  1097,  ncatb  of 

Hurao. 

AJK  1663>  and  Bik.  1720,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
three  years,  six  months,  and  fourteen  days,  Hurao 
died  at  Heerutpoor  on  the  9th  of  October. 

On  the  death  of  Hurao,  his  youngest  son,  Hur-  Succeeded  by 
kisben,  succeeded  him  in   the  Goorooship.     No 


had  this  news  reached  Ram  Rao  at  Delhi, 
than  he  was  greatly  exasperated,  observing,  '^  I  am 
the  eldest  son  and  rightful  heir:  how  is  it  that  Hur- 
loshen  usurps  my  place  2''    He  addressed  the  em- 
peror on  the  subject,  remarking,  '^  I  left  my  father's 
Iwiiae  in  order  to  appease  yoiu:  anger.     I  am  now 
your  servant,  and  hope  yoiir  majesty  will  issue  an 
order  for  Hm*kishen  to  appear  before  you,  when  I 
will   sustain  my  claims  in  your  presence.''    The  is  summoned 
emperor  compUed  with  his  request,  and  issued  a  ^   ^  ** 
mandate  for  Hiu-kishen  to  repair  to  Delhi  without 
delay.     On  receiving  this  order,  the  Gooroo  was 
sore  afraid,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Unhappy  man  that  I 
am,  would  to  God  that  the  small-pox  might  again 
afliict  me,  and  cause  my  death !"    After  wandering 
to  and  fro,  Hurkishen,  at  length,  resolved  to  obey 
the  order.     When  he  reached  Delhi,  he  alighted 
9t  the  Serai,  where  the  small-pox  was  then  raging. 
The  Grooroo  was  seized  with  the  complaint,  and  Diet  of  smafi- 
dM  in  a  few  days.    His  death  took  place  on  the'^** 
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14th  of  March,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  five 
months,  and  nme  days.  He  was  buried  at  Delhi, 
where  his  tomb  was  erected. 

When  Hurkishen  was  on  his  death-bed  at  Delhi, 
he  was  asked  who  should  be  his  successor ;  and 
his  reply  was,  ''After  me,  Baba  Bukala  shall  be 
Gooroo." 

Bukala  is  the  name  of  a  village  near  Govind- 
wal  on  the  bank  of  the  Beas;  and  when  Hur 
Ciovind  was  on  his  way  to  the  hills,  he  left  several 
of  his  followers  at  that  place,  where  they  remained 
and  flourished.  Teghbuhadur's  mother  likewise 
lived  there. 
Di«putP8  rc-  When  Hurkishen's  death  was  made  known,  and 
cessor.  also  his  last  words,  all  the  Sodees  of  Bukala  claimed 

the  Goorooship !  Teghbuhadur  concealed  himself, 
and  never  appeared  in  public.  One  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Hur  Govind,  named  Mukhun  Shah,  re 
sided  at  this  time  in  Delhi ;  which  he  left,  and  ar- 
rived at  Govindwal  with  presents  for  the  Gooroo. 
All  the  Sodees  collected  around  him,  each  claiming 
the  presents !  Mukhun  Shah  inquired,  what  Hur- 
kishen had  said  regarding  his  successor.  They  re- 
Mukhun  Shall  pM^d,  that  he  had  appointed  Baba  Bukala.  Muk- 
d^adegtiie  jj^  Q^iah  obscTved,  ''You  do  not  understand  his 
meaning:  the  ruler  of  Bukala  is  Teghbuhadur.** 
He  then  carried  his  presents  to  the  latter ;  but  be, 
being  a  fukeer,  would  not  receive  them,  answering, 
*'Give  them  to  some  one  else  who  is  the  king." 
Mukhun  Shah,  however,  placed  him  on  the  throne 
of  the  Gooroos;  and  all  the  arms  left  with  his 
mother  by  Hur  Govind  were  delivered  to  her  son. 
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T^hbuhaduf^  on  observing  this,  said,  '*  Take  away 
these :  do  you  forget  that  I  am  not  Teghbuhadur 
the  '  warrior  of  the  sword/  but  Deghbuhadur  the 
'knight  of  the  cooking-pot  f*  You  must  have  mis- 
taken me  for  some  one  else.**  TMs  sally  of  wit,  no 
doubt,  operated  in  his  favour,  for  he  not  only 
mounted  the  fhrone,  but  had  speedily  numeroui 
folk)wers,  and  become  a  greater  Gooroo  than  his  Teghbuhtdur 

^  becomes  a 

ather  Hur  Govind.   He  quarrelled  with  the  Sddees,  e^^^^  oooroo. 
and  wanted  to  drive  them  out  of  Bukala,  or  murder  the^S^ew!* 
them.    At  this  juncture,  Mukhun  Shah  again  ar- 
rived fix>m  Delhi,  and  hearing  the  resolution  of  the 
Gooroo,  he  visited  him  and  endeavoured  to  reason 
with  him,  and  convince  him  of  the  danger  sure  to 
follow  such  an  act     The  Gooroo  stated  that  the 
Sodees  were  all  his  enemies,  and  if  he  could  not  rid 
himself  of  them,  it  would  be  better  that  he  should 
at  once  leave  the  place  and  accompany  Mukhun  ^^•^®i>«'w.^ 
Shah  to  DelhL    The  latter  agreed  to  his  proposal, 
and  they  set  out  for  that  place. 

Ram  Rao,  the  son  of  Hurao,  was  then  at  Delhi, 
and  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  his  grand  uncle  Tegh- 
buhadur, he  informed  the  emperor  of  the  circum- 
rtance,  who  ordered  the  Gooroo  to  be  brought 
brfore  him.  Some  of  the  courtiers  who  were 
fiivourable  to  Teghbuhadur,  remarked,  '*  He  is  only 
alhkeer :  what  need  is  there  to  send  for  him  T  On 
hearing  these  words,  Alumgeer  forbade  his  being 
«ent  for.  When  Teghbuhadur  heard  this,  he  left 
Delhi  and  went  with  his  family  to  Petna.    After  a  ^^^  ^  p**"*- 


*  Tegfi  means  sword,  and  Degh  a  cooking-pot 
VOL.  I.  F 
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time  the  Gooroo  returned  to  Delhi ;  and  no  soonei 
had  Ram  Rao  heard  of  his  arrival^  than  he  went  U 
the  emperor,  and  requested  that  Teghbuhadui 
should  be  summoned  before  him.  The  Gooroc 
was  alarmed  when  he  received  the  order,  for  he 
knew  well  that  he  would  not  escape  Ram  Rao  ;    be 

E^apet  to  the  therefore  again  left  Delhi,  and  took  refoge  with  the 
Rajah  of  Kuhloor,  in  the  hill  states.  In  this 
r^ah's  territory  there  was  a  place  named  "  I>ebee 
Mukho,"*  ajid  Teghbuhadur  purchased  it  for   600 

Builds  Muk-   rupees.   On  it  he  built  the  town  of  MukhowaJ^  and 

howal. 

dwelt  there.  By  his  wife  Goojuree,  Teghbuhadur 
had  a  son  named  Govind  Rao,  who  was  now  four- 
teen years  of  age.  Ram  Rao  hearing  of  his  udcI^^'b 
escape  to  the  hills,  was  greatly  enraged,  and  again 

Is  summoned  bcsought  the  cmpcror  to  send  for  him.    A  horse- 
to  DelliL  Til  ii#»         t. 

man  was  accordingly  despatched  for  this  purpose* 
Teghbuhadur  guessed  the  import  of  his  message, 
and  the  intention  of  Ram  Rao  of  taking  away  his 
life ;  he  complied,  however,  with  the  order.  Help- 
less and  broken-hearted,  the  Gooroo  prepared  to 
depart,  first  sending  for  his  youthful  son  Gooroo 
Rao,  whom  he  addressed,  after  embracing  hina,  in 

HU  address  to  thcsc  words,  "  My  SOU,  they  have  sent  for  me  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  away  my  life,  but  though 
they  kill  me,  do  not  lament  my  death ;  you  will  be 
my  successor,  and  do  not  forget  to  avenge  my 
blood."  Having  thus  spoken  he  appointed  Govind 
Rao  his  successor,  and  gave  him  the  arms  of  his 

Detmrts  for  father  Hur  Govind.  He  then  departed  with  the 
horseman  towards  Delhi.     When  he  reached  that 
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City,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  order  of  Ram 
Rao.  Some  days  afterwards,  he  was  sent  for  to  the 
emperor's  presence ;  who  had  no  intention,  how- 
ever, of  injuring  him.  Ram  Rao,  who  was  present 
at  the  interview,  and  at  whose  solicitation,  it  had 
taken  place,  addressed  Teghbuhadur  thus,  '*  Oh  \  Required  to 

rw     1 1     1      1  1-1  •  -•-  1      defend  him- 

r^hbuhadur,  you  did  wrong  m  ascendmg  theseir. 
throne  of  the  Gooroos :  shew  now  some  cause  for 
your  doing  so,  or  abide  by  the  consequences.** 
T^buhadur  remained  silent  for  some  time,  but 
at  length  spoke  as  follows  :  *'  The  king  requires  no 
explanation  from  fiikeers,  and  I  am  only  one  to 
offer  up  my  prayers  for  his  majesty ;  besides  this  I 
llfcve  nothing  else  to  say,  but  offer  up  my  prayers 
in  adversity.**  Ram  Rao  on  hearing  this  was 
greatly  enraged,  and  told  Teghbuhadur,  that  un- 
less he  gave  some  explanation  of  his  conduct,  he 
should  not  be  liberated.  At  length  the  Gooroo 
gave  this  answer,  "  Since  you  wish  it,  I  will  give 
the  explanation  required.  I  will  put  a  written  J^fJJJ°"* 
paper  round  my  neck,  which  you  cannot  cut  with 
a  sword.**  Having  said  this,  and  written  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  he  tied  it  round  his  neck,  and  then  re- 
quested the  emperor  to  order  some  one  to  cut  it ! 
The  blow  was  made,  and  the  head  of  the  Gooroo  '^  •'«»"• 
rotted  on  the  floor !  The  paper  was  then  read  and 
contained  these  words : — 

*'  Sir  dya  aur  Sirr  ne  dya.""* 

•  Utenllr, '  I  gave  my  bead,  but  not  my  secret  !*  The  word  "  Sir"  sig- 
>%iog  head,  and  with  an  additional  r,  a  secret.  The  ingenuity  of  the 
remark  it  lott  in  the  translation. 

F   2 
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When  the  courtiers  saw  what  occurred,  they  were 
astonished  and  confounded ;  the  emperor  himself 
was  displeased,  and  dispersed  the  crowd.  The 
corpse  was  interred,  and  the  head  given  to  Muk- 
^"  n  to^Muk-  ^^^  Shah,  who  kept  it  in  his  own  house.  This 
catastrophe  happened  in  the  year  of  the  Hijera 
1104,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Christian  era 
1680,  and  in  the  35th  year  of  the  reign  of  Alum- 
geer.  Teghbuhadur  reigned  as  Gooroo  thirteen 
years,  seven  months,  and  twenty-one  days. 


un  Sbah. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  mSTO&Y  OF  GOOEOO  GOVIND.      HIS   REFOEMATION 
OF  THE   SIKHS* 

When  T^hbuhadui^a  murder  was  made  known 

to  Govind  Rao,  he  was  very  much  afl9icted.     He 

suDuuoned  all  his   followers  and  addressed  them 

thus :  "You  know,  my  friends,  that  my  father  has  GoorooGovind 

been  murdered  at  Delhi.     I  am  left  alone,  but  as  foiiowew. 

long  as  I   live  I  will  never  eease  to  avenge  his 

death ;  should  I  die  in  the  attempt,  it  matters  not. 

His  head  is  now  at  Delhi :  is  there  any  one  among 

you  who  will  bring  it  to  me  r    One  man  arose, 

and  promised  he  would  bring  the  head  of  Teghbu- 

hadur  to  his  son.    Having  obtained  the  head  from 

MukhuQ   Shah,  the  man  proceeded  with  it  to  the 

Punjab.     One  day  Mukhun  Shah  addressed  the 

emperor  in  the  following  words,    '^  Please  your 

miyesty,  a  follower  of  Teghbuhadur  has  carried 

his  mastei's  head  to  Govind  Rao.    What  is  to  be 

done  with  the  body  T    The  king  repUed,  "  Let  it 

be  burned."    This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the 
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A  tomb  erect-  ashes  being  collected,  a  tomb  was  erected  oyer 
and  at  Mukbo-  them  at  Delhi,  near  that  of  Hurkeshesis. 

When  Teghbuhadur's  head  arrived  at  Mukho- 
wal,  Govind  Rao  shed  tears  over  it,  and  having 
burned  it,  he  erected  a  tomb  over  the  ashes,  A&& 
performing  the  funeral  rites  to  the  memory  of  his 
father,  Govind  Rao  determined  on  reforming  the 
religion  and  manners  of  the  Sikhs. 

One  day  Govind  inquired  of  a  Brahmin  well 
versed  in  history  and  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
what  the  meaning  of  the  saying  was,  that  *^  One 
arrow  might  become  many,  and  one  man  might  kill 
a  hundred.*  The  Brahmin  replied,  *'  In  such 
cases  the  Gods  are  present.  *"  Govind  asked  how 
he  could  secure  their  aid.  The  Brahmin  replied, 
that  besides  Benares,  he  could  obtain  this  know-^ 
Govind  pro-  ledge  from  no  other  place.  On  hearing  this, 
m\^\^m^*^'  Govind  selected  a  careful,  steady  man,  whom  he 
^''''"-  despatched  to  Kashi  (Benares.)  When  he  reached 
that  place,  he  made  enquiries  regarding  the  Brah- 
mins who  could  give  the  knowledge  his  master 
wanted;  and  after  obtaining  the  proper  person,  he 
brought  him  with  him  to  Govind  Rao.  Govind 
promised  the  Brahmin  much  wealth  and  riches  fbi 
the  knowledge  he  required,  and  the  latter  agreed  to 
the  terms,  which  were  ratified  by  the  bm'niBg  i>f 
ghee.*  Govind  built  a  house  for  the  Brahm^ 
near  Mukhowal,  and  everything  required  by  him 
was  placed  in  it.     These  preparations  occupied  a 

'*  Butter  made  from  the  milk  of  the  buffalo.  * 
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tuehremonth,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  Brah- 
nuD  brought  Grovind  Rao  to  see  the  preparations* 
A  i^bt  was  burned  n^ht  and  day  in  the  house,  and 
die  Brahmin   b^an  to  read  muhters   (prayers.) 
When  another  year  had  passed,  Debee,  the  goddess 
wiA   eight  feet  and  eight    hands,  was  present! 
Then  the  Brahnun  said,  ^  I  have  now  ftilfilled  my 
engag^nent,  and  you  must  supply  my  place  so  long  Covind  ukes 
as  Debee  is  here.     Do  not  be  alarmed  or  afraid  at  piace."^ 
what  you  may  see. "    Govind  having  armed  himself 
took  tiie  Brahmin's  place,  and  waited  for  the  ap- 
pearance of    Debee.      He  continued  to  read  the 
iBonters  and  make  vows.     At  length  Debee  ap- The  goddess 
peared.     The  goddess  had  a  frightful  BSi^ect,  and  s^^^he " 
Ckmnd  on   seeing  her  became  so   alarmed   and^rT' 
Cn^iteHed,  that  he  fainted,  but  soon  recovering,  he 
put  himself  in  an  attitude  for  defence,  though  he 
wn  miaUe  to  utter  a  word.      Debee  seized  his 
nrenl  by  the  handle,  and  left  her  mark  on  it ;  after 
thtt  she  disappeared.     Govkid  at  length  recovered 
his  senses  and  came  £Drth.      He  related  what  had 
Qecnrred  to  the  Brahmin,  and  shewed  him  the 
natk ;  the  latter  said  it  was  a  good  sign  or  token, 
aWi^y  **  From  this  time  forth  both  you  and  your 
^bseendants  will    become    conquerors    with   the 
nrad,  and  make  many  proselytes.     You  will  be 
gttttraor  of  the  cotmtry,  and  your  punth,  or  tribe, 
wiB  be  celebrated  among  the  Hindoos.     Now,  put 
oat  joar  fire  and  begin  your  preaching,  for  your 
xow  is  com{^ete.'^    Govind  asked  what  doctrine  he 
aboiUd  keiilcate.     The  Brahmin  replied,  ^'  Now 
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your  fire  is  out,  cast  your  head  here.**    Govind  re- 
plied, ''  If  I  do  so,  what  shall  I  gain  T    The  Brahmin 
said,  '*  Your  son's  head  will  answer  equally  welL* 
Now  Govind  had  four  sons,  named  Zoojar  Singh^ 
Ajeet  Singh,  Futteh  Singh,  and  Zorawur  Sin^K 
Govind  on  hearing  the  Brahmin's  words  sent   a 
messenger  to  his  mother  Goojuree,  requesting  that 
she  would  send  one  of  his  sons,  in  order  that  he 
might  sacrifice  him   as  an  offering  to  the  gods. 
Goojuree  replied,  "  My  son  Govind  is  mad :  am  I 
a  fool  to  murder  his  child  ?  I  will  never  consent  to 
this."    She  immediately  concealed  herself  and  the 
four  boys  in  the  fort  of  Mukhowal.     Govind  hear- 
ing that  his  mother  disobeyed  his  orders,  svirore 
that  if  she  did  not  comply  he  would  murder  the 
four  children  before  her  eyes ;  so  that  he  should 
have  no  descendants.     Finding  that  Goojuree  was 
obstinate,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  obtaining 
one  of  his  sons,  he  addressed  his  followers  vrith  a 
view  of  inducing  some  one  to  offer  himself  as  a 
sacrifice.    His  appeal  was  for  a  long  time  fruitless, 
and  Govind  was   so   exasperated  that  he  cursed 
them  all. 
oneofhisfoi-     At  length  his  entreaties  and  imprecations  were 
ficed."  "^      effectual,  and  five  and  twenty  men  offered  their 
heads.     Govind  cut  off  one,  and  threw  it  into  the 
fire  ;  and  after  loading  the  Brahmin  with  presents 
he  dismissed  him. 
coiiecu  the         Goviud  thcii  collected  his  followers  and  began  to 
pp^ach.    He  sent* his  disciples  iir  every  direcdon, 
afnd  gave  them  orders  to  bring  to  him  the  followers 
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of  Nanuk^  and  all  the  succeeding  Gooroos  to  the 
tme  of  Teghbuhadur  who  were  scattered  in  the 
PuDJab.  They  were  to  search  every  town  and 
vilkige^  so  as  to  leave  none  behind.  In  a  short 
time  vast  crowds  from  all  parts  of  the  Punjab 
flocked  around  Govind,  and  when  they  were  as- 
sembled, he  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  them  and 
addressed  the  people  ;  **  My  father  Teghb:uhadur  HisaddreM. 
ordered  me  to  avenge  his  blood,  and  with  this  view 
I  have  collected  a  large  army,  but  money  is  re- 
quired  for  its  maintenance.  Now,  my  friends,  every 
one  of  you  must  prepare  to  obey  my  orders  and 
contribute  money. 

•*  In  the  next  place  you  must  be  all  of  one  mind, 
and  adopt  the  same  manners,  and  have  the  same  re- 
ligiotts  belief.  There  must  be  no  castes  among  you.  Destroys 
at  exist  among  the  Hindoos.  You  must  be  all 
equal,  and  no  man  greater  than  another.  You 
must  place  no  belief  in  the  shasters,  or  religious 
books  of  the  Hindoos.  You  must  abstain  from 
visiting  any  of  the  places  of  religious  worship,  such 
as  the  Ganges,  Buddrenath,  and  pay  no.  respect  to 
any  of  their  gods :  pay  respect  to  Gooroo  Nanuk, 
and  to  none  else.  The  four  castes  of  the  Hindoos 
ave  to  be  dissolved  from  henceforth. '" 

A  reformation  of  this  character  was  eminently 
AiABidated  to  please  the  lower  castes  of  the  Hindoos, 
who  would  thus  be  at  once  raised  to  a  level  with 
the  Brahmins,  whom  they  had  been  taught  from 
their  earliest  infancy  to  reject  as  their  superiors  in 
erery  thii^ ;  moreover,  the  meanness  of  their  orighi 
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would  be  concealed :  mixing  with  th^  Chutrees,  or 
'*  warrior  caste,"  they  would  now  fight  side  by  side 
ytith  men  who  formerly  despised  them.  These 
were  powerful  inducements ;  and  Govind  had  no 
doubt  learned  fit>m  the  Brahmin  that  these  were 
the  true  means  of  gaining  proselytes  from  the  lower 
orders  of  the  Hindoos.  On  the  other  hand^  it  was 
naturally  to  be  expected,  that  the  Brahmins  and 
Chutrees  would  refuse  such  a  proposal,  and  prefer 
retaining  the  broad  distinction  of  caste,  to  mixing 
with  men  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  view  with 
contempt 
The  Brahmins     When  the  assembled  crowd  heard  the  words  of 

aud  Chutrees 

desert  him.  Goviud,  many  of  the  Brahmins  and  Chutrees  ac- 
cordingly rose,  and  said  they  would  not  obey  die 
orders  of  Nanuk  or  the  Gooroos.  They  were, 
therefore,  allowed  to  depart  to  their  homes ;  a  few 
only  of  the  Chutree  and  Veisya  castes  became  pro- 
selytes, and  the  great  body  of  Govind's  followers 
consisted  of  the  lowest,  or  Soodurs.  The  number, 
however,  anK)unted  to  twenty  thousand 

Next  day,  Govind  collected  his  followers,  and 
ordered  them  to  bring  him  a  large  earthem  v^sel 
fiUed  with  water. 

His  wife  brought  him  five  kinds  oi  sweets,  viz. : — 
treacle,  red  si^r,  white  sugar,  candied  su^u*,  and 
honey ;  which  were  put  into  the  water.  Govind 
was  pleased  with  the  presents  and  said  the  gift  was 
atcc^t^ble  as  coiang  from  a  woman  of  whom  all 
a^e  born.  "  My  followers,  the  Khalstt/'  added  he, 
''  will,  therefore,  be  numerous  and  sweet-tongued." 
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Qaving  mixed  the  diierbet,  he  selected  ten  men  The  pabooi- 
from  among  his  followers^  and  performed  the  pa- 
hooMee.*  He  first  mixed  the  sherbet  with  his 
sword,  then  blew  or  breathed  on  the  latter.  He 
put  a  little  of  the  sherbet  five  times  on  the  head, 
aad  sprinkled  it  on  the  eyes.  Each  of  the  ten  men 
then  drank  five  handfulls  of  the  sherbet,  and  called 
oat  in  a  lond  voice, "  Wah  Gooroo  jee  ke  FuUeh!" 
The  oath  was  then  administered,  and  the  men 
agreed  to  renounce  the  following  tenets  :--— 

I.  The  Brahminical  String. 

II.  KurmuM,  or  a  belief  in  the  transmigration  of 
souk. 

III.  Keebias,  or  distinction  of  castes. 

IV.  Kelnas,  or  division  into  trades. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  most  important  point 
to  be  gained.  Unless  this  was  agreed  to,  Govind 
knew  that  his  followers  would  soon  be  reclaimed  by 
the  Brahmins. 
.  The  second,  or  Kurmua$,  is  &  doctrine  in  which 
Nanuk  had  faith ;  but  Govind  wished  to  remove  it 
firom  the  minds  of  his  IbUowers,  as  a  beUef  in  it 
would  tend  to  make  them  less  sanguinary  than  he 
considered  desirable. 

The  thard,.  or  Keelmm^  enjoins  a  strict  alliance 
with  one's  family  and  friends  of  the  same  caste.    By 
iBDcnncing  this,  the  Sikhs  threw  off  all  ^stinetion 
admst'^^  ^^  l^ft  home  and  relati(m& 
.  The  Kebms  ei^oined  the  division  of  the  pe<^le 

*  An  oath  or  agretmenu 
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into  trades.     This>  as  militating  against  a  strictly 
military  life,  was  inconsistent  with  Govind's  plan* 

Having  agreed  to  renounce  all  these,  it  waa 
agreed  by  the  Sikhs  that  any  infringement  of  them 
should  be  punished  by  a  heavy  fine. 

Govind  next  bestowed  on  five  of  his  followers 
the  name  of  Khalsa ;  and  the  names  of  these  in- 
dividuals, as  well  as  their  former  occupations,  have 
been  preserved.  One  was  named  Dhya  Singh,  a 
Chutree  and  native  of  Lahore.  The  second  was 
called  Sabit  Singh,  by  trade  a  barber.  The  third, 
Himmut  Singh,  was  of  the  Bearer  caste,  from  Jug- 
gemath.  The  fourth,  Dhurrum  Singh,  was  a  Jat, 
from  Hustempoor  ;  and  the  fifth,  M okhum  Singh, 
was  a  cloth-dyer,  and  a  native  of  the  holy  city  of 
Dwarakh,  built,  as  the  Hindoos  believe,  in  the  space 
of  a  night  for  the  reception  of  Sree  Keishen  when 
about  to  leave  Muttra ! 

The  other  five  Govind  named  Moogutee :  namely, 
Dewan  Singh,  Ram  Singh,  Shah  Singh,  Tebul  Singh, 
and  Futteh  Singh. 

Having  thus  selected  and  named  his  ten  disciples, 
Govind  taught  them  the  tenets  of  his  reformed  re-- 
ligion,  and  thus  addressed  them, ''  As  I  gave  the . 
pahooldee  to  you,  so  do  you  bestow  it  on  all  the 
rest  of  my  followers." 
Govind  Singh.     From  this  time  Govind  tied  up  his  hair  in  a. 
knot,*  and  taking  the  oath  himself,  changed  his 
name  to  Singh ;  and  he  was  ever  afterwards  called 

•  Named  Kes  by  the  Sikhs: 
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Ooviiid  Singh.    Having  taken  the  pahooldee^  fa^e 
exclaimed : — 

'^  Khalsa  Gooroo  se  aur  Gooroo  Khalsa  se  hue. 
Ya  ek  doosra  ka  toheedar  hue.*** 

After  this^  the  ten  disciples  of  Govind  adminis-  singhi. 
tered  the  pahooldee  to  the  whole  crowd ;  which  was 
thus,  in  one  day,  converted  into  Singhs  or  Sikhs. 

It  has  been  surmised  that  Govind  Singh,  wliile  a 
youth  witKTils  father  at  Patna,  where  he  had  gone 
from  Delhi^  had  become  acquainted  with  the  reli- 
gious tenets  of  the  Hindoos,  and  that^issending 
for  the  BrahmmTo^Benares,  was  with  the  view  of 
making  a  more  powerful  impression  on  his  followers. 
But  not  only  was  Govind  Singh  well  versed  in  the 
religion  of  the  Hindoos,  but  likewise  in  that  of 
Mahommed.  He  had  studied  attentively  the  writ-  Govind  singh 
ings  regarding.bpthrehgionFran  the  Hindoo  and 

difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  in  obtaining  pro-  literature.*" 
selytes  from  dther.  Nothing  short  of  destroying 
the  authority  of^the  Brahmins  and  the  system  of 
caste,  could  enable  him  to'make  permanent  con- 
verts from  the  Hindoos ;  and  though  Nanuk  had 
not  intCTfered^th  Ihe  religious  or  social  institu- 
tions' oTTEiTHiiS^  or  Moslem,  recommending  the 
pure  worship  of  the  Deity  to  both,  Govind  Singh 
determined  to  abide  no  longer  by  the  peaceftd  doc- 
trines of  his  great  predecessor,  but  to  use  arms  for 
purposes  of  conversion.  Yet  with  great  tact  he 
ajqjeals^to  his  followers  for  their  aid  in  avenging 

*  "  The  Khalsa  arose  from  the  Gooroo,  and  Gooroo  from  the  Khalsa ;  they 
tie  ibe  matual  protectors  of  each  otiier." 
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the  murder  of  his  father,  concealing  for  a  time  th« 
object  he  had  in  view,  being  no  less  than  a  thorough 
reform  in  the  reli^on  and  manners  of  the  Sikhs. 
The  ceremony  of  pahooldee  is  represented  diffe- 
rently by  different  historians.  Some  describe  the 
ceremony  ad  consisting  in  the  feet  being  waahed^ 
and  the  water  employed  for  this  purpose  being 
drunk ;  but  in  none  of  the  works  of  the  Miissul- 
man  authors  is  the  slightest  ground  for  sudi  a 
practice  to  be  found ;  they  all  agree  that  the  cere- 
mony described  was  the  one  employed  by  Gorind 
Singh. 

Since  the  time  of  this  great  reformer,  several 
additional  usages  have  been  added  to  the  customs 
of  the  Sikhs.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  that 
to  a  disguise  in  blue  cloth,  Govind  was  indebted 
for  his  escape;  and  that  colour  is  therefore  es- 
teemed by  Ukalees,  who  wear  turbans  of  blue. 

Next  to  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  ablution  was 
recommended  by  Nanuk,  and  the  Sikhs  were  ac- 
customed to  wash  the  body  daily ;  the  head,  arm^ 
and  thighs  were  the  parts  to  which  water  was  acp^ 
plied,  and  the  ablution  was,  therefore,  named 
"  punjnanish."  The  thighs  were  covered,  but  the 
legs  below  the  knee  were  left  bare.  These  pecu- 
liarities were  observed  by  the  followers  of  Nannk, 
and  still  more  rigidly  enforced  by  Govind,  who  wrfll 
great  judgment  adhered  to  the  leading  principles  of 
Nanuk,  though  making  many  additions  of  hm  own ; 
but  what  distinguishes  Govind  Singh  from  the  first 
Gooroo,  is  the  warlike  character  which  he  conferred 
on  the  Sikhs. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   WARLIKE    EXPLOITS   OF  OOTIND   SINGH. 

After  mitiating  his  followers  into  the  pahooldee^ 
Govind  determined  on  a  religious  warfare ;  and  iq 
order  to  excite  them  to  action^  he  threw  the 
greater  part  of  his  wealth  into  the  Sutlej. 

One  day,  a  Sikh  arrived  from  Scinde,  bringing  OoYind'i 

with  him  a  couple  of  handsome  bracelets,  worth  weM^^^  ^^ 

50,000  rupees,  or  ^66,000  sterling,  for  the  Gooroo, 

I      and  requested  permission  to  festen  them  on  his 

wrists.     Govind  Singh,  at  first,  reftised ;   but  the 

I      man  continuing  to  urge  his  request,  he  at  length 

,         complied.     The  Gk)oroo  then  went  immediately  to 

the  river,  and  threw  one  of  the  bracelets  into  the 

water :  the  Sikh  inquired  what  had  become  of  it ; 

and  Govind  said  it  had  fallen  into  the  river.     On 

bearing  this,  the  man  procured  a  diver,  and  offered 

him  500  rupees  if  he  would  bring  it  up ;  the  diver 

agreed^  provided  the  place  could  be  pointed  out 

On  referring  to  Govind  on  this  point,  the  Gooroo 

took  off  the  other  bracelet  and  threw  it  into  the 
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water,  adding,  "  That  is  the  place,*     The  Sikh  was 

astonished  and  gave  up  the  search. 
Costly  pre-         On  another  occasion,  a  Sikh  arrived  from  the 
towli'^"^^'  Dekhan,  bringing  with  him  the  following  articles  for 

the  Gooroo,  namely : — a  sword,an  elephant,  a  white 

hawk,  a  rich  tent  with  gilded  poles,  and  an  Arab 

horse. 

The  hill  rajahs  hearing  of  these  costly  presents, 

came  to  visit  Govind  Singh  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 

them. 

Govind  Singh  ordered  the  tent  to  be  pitched,  and 

the  howdah  placed  on  the  elephant,  while  the  horse 

was  saddled  and  bridled. 
The  hill  On  seeing  these,  the  rajahs  wished  much  to 

Rigahi  covet  <d  '  u 

them.  possess  them. 

The  elephant  and  tent  were  coveted  by  Bheem 
Chund,  the  Rajah  of  Phulore;  while  Hurree  Chund, 
the  Rajah  of  Hindour,  wished  for  the  horse,  sword, 
and  hawk.  The  latter  rajah  seized  the  sword,  but 
Govind  remarked,  **  My  follower  has  brought  these 
things  for  me,  and  you  can  easily  have  them  on  my 
terms  ;  which  are  that  I  first  sit  in  the  howdah  with 
the  hawk  in  my  hand,  the  sword  girded  on  my  side^ 
and  the  horse  led  before  me.  I  shall  afterwards  ^ 
in  the  tent.*' 

DispieMed         Govind  in  proposing  these  terms  knew  well,  that 

with  Govmd's  r      r  o 

terms.  the  rajahs  would  either  forego  the  articles  altogethea?^ 

or  be  annoyed  at  the  conditions ;  in  either  case^ 
he  was  prepared  to  act,  and  added,  "If  you  want 
the  tent,  elephant,  horse,  sword  and  hawk,  you  are 
welcome  to  them  after  I  have  thus  used  them.** 
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As  he  had  anticipated,  the  rajahs  began  to  abuse 
him,  and  threatened  to  punii^h  him  for  his  insolence 
in  not  delivering  to  them  the  articles  without  any 
terms,  saying  that  in  imposing  such,  he  had  insulted 
theuL 
The  followers  of  Govind  were  already  prepared  ^  ^'"^^^  , 

^   ^     *^  raise  a  turoulr. 

to  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  their  leader,  and 
q)eedily  flew  to  their  arms.  The  noise  and  tumult 
were  increasmg  every  moment,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  lives  of  the  rajahs  would  have  been 
forfeked  by  their  indiscreet  behaviour,  but  a  word 
from  the  Gooroo  was  sufficient  to  allay  the  uproar^ 
They  were  already  crying  '*  Gooroo-jee-ke-fiitteh.** 
Unfortunately  for  themselves,  the  rajahs  had  come 
with  only  a  few  followers,  not  knowing  the  strength 
tA  Grovind,  or  despiamg  them  as  a  rabble. 

At  length  the  patience  of  the  Sikhs  was  exhausted, 
and  they  Were  rushing  on  the  rajahs,  when  Govind  Queiied  by 
waved  hb  hand  and  ordered  them  to  desist.  They 
obeyed  the  order,  though  very  unwillingly;  and  as 
they  could  not  use  their  arms,  they  vented  their 
abuse  with  unsparing  tongues ;  a  means  of  revenge 
still  preserved  among  the  Sikhs«  particularly  the 
Ukalees,  the  only  Sikhs  who  at  the  present  day, 
adhere  strictly  to  the  tenets  of  Govind. 

By  those  who  have  witnessed  a  band  of  drunken  Abiue  of  the 

•  •      •       Ukaleei. 

Ukalees,  almost  in  a  state  of  nudity,  brandishing 
thehr  naked  swords,  and  at  the  same  time  bawling 
out  in  abusive  and  obscene  language,  the  scene 
now  enacted  by  Govind's  followers  may  be  easily 
conceived. 

VOL.   I.  0 
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As  the  crowd  continued  noisy  and  tumultuous 
loading  the  rtyahs  with  every  term  of  abuse  which 
a  newly  organised  gang  of  religious  fanatics  could 
invent^  Govind  Singh  addressed  his  followers,  and 

Sdr^"  said,  '*  That  though  he  was  pleased  to  see  their 
eeal  in  defending  his  honour,  and  avenging  any 
insult  o£fered  to  him,  still  the  use  of  such  languag0 
was  not  proper,  and  contrary  to  his  wishes;  nay, 
that  in  future  they  were  not  to  behave  in  such  a 
disorderly  manner^  since  in  mixing  up  the  sherbet, 
at  the  pahooldee,  he  had  prophesied — *  That  the 
Singhs  would  be  a  sweet-tongued  nation/  " 

On  restoring  peace,  the  rajahs  speedily  removed 
to  a  distance,  and  next  day  took  their  departure 
altogether. 

TheR^aiw  Ou  reaching  his  own  country,  Bheem  Chund 
threatened  to  extirpate  Govind  Singh  and  the 
whole  race  of  the  Sikhs. 

Govind  Singh  was  soon  made  acquainted  with 
his  hostile  intentions,  and  not  being  yet  prepared 
to  oppose  him,  he  prudently  resolved  to  take 
shelter  with  Mundunee  Purgas,  to  whom  he  im- 

to^MUndl^le*  "^^^J**^ly  despatched  a  letter,  expressing  a  wish  to 

P«fg»^  reside  in  his  country,  and  in  case  of  Mundunee 
Purgas  going  to  war  with  the  Rajah  of  Hindoiur,  he 
would  assist  him  with  60,000  fighting  men. 

fnJw"r"*^'^  Purgas  returned  a  polite  answer,  inviting  the 
Gooroo  to  visit  him,  and  promising  him  aid  and 
protection  against  his  enemies. 

On  receiving  this  favourable  reply,  Govind  Singh 
left  Mukhowal  and  resided  at  a  ghaut  on  the  Sutlej, 
where  he  built  the  strong  fort  of  Ghurpunote. 


answer. 
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The  hill  rajahs  lost  no  time  in  carrying  their 
threats  agauist  Govind  into  execution,  and  for  this 
purpose  collected  a  large  army. 

They  soon  reached  the  fort  and  dug  covered 
ways  around  it.  At  this  time  Govind  Singh  had 
five  pathans  in  his  service,  each  holding  a  com- 
mand of  100  horsemen.     These  men  resolved  to  Fi^eP»**>*n« 

^  resolve  to 

ctesert  him  and  join  the  enemy,  in  order  to  partici-  desert  Govind. 
patB  in  the  spoils  of  the  fort  They  therefore 
w!t)te  to  the  rajahs,  oflFering  the  services  of  them- 
selves and  their  followers,  provided  they  should 
share  in  the  pillage  of  the  fort  The  rajahs 
readfly  agreed  to  their  terms,  and  next  day  the 
five  pathans,  whose  names  were  Kali  Khan,  Bheem 
Khan,  Nujabut  Khan,  Dhyad  Khan,  and  Choor 
Khan,  went  to  Gooroo  Govind  and  requested 
their  discharge.  The  Gooroo  was  astonished  at 
the  demand,  and  that  at  a  time  when  he  most 
wanted  their  services ;  he  therefore  rejdied,  '^  Is 
flfo  the  reward  I  receive  for  all  my  kindness  to 
yoii? — and  is  it  now  when  I  require  your  services 
that  you  wish  to  leave  me  T 

tt  may  be  here  stated,  that  though  Govind  had 
»  i^vioasly  noticed,  20,000  followers,  who  be^ 
came  in  one  day  Sikhs  or  Singhs,  yet  among  such 
a  (7owd  of  low-caste  men,  there  were  compara- 
tivjfly  few  who  knew  anything  of  the  art  of  war. 
Ufifer  such  circumstances,  he  was  obliged  to 
engage  the  services  of  the  Mussulmans,  who  were 
theii^  as  now,  the  best  soldiers  hi  Hindostan,  par- 
tic^rly  as  cavalry.     It  was  not  difficult  to  secure 
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An  attack 
made  on  the 
fort 


The  Rajahs 
defeated. 


for  this  purpose  great  numbers  of  pathans,  who 
were  in  general  faithful  servants.  Govind  on  the 
present  occasion  was  well  aware  of  their  value,  and 
he  oflfered  them  any  sum  of  money,  if  they  wouM 
teraain  with  him ;  they,  howevef,  refused  to  listeti 
to  any  terms,  and  were,  in  consequence,  discharged. 
When  GoAand's  followers  saw  the  500  horsemen 
leaving  the  fort,  they  became  alarmed,  as  they 
knew  well  that  in  the  mounted  branch  they  had 
no  chance  with  the  horsemen,  even  of  the  hill 
rajahs. 

Govind  saw  that  the  desertion  of  the  pathans 
had  produced  a  bad  effect,  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
addressing  his  people,  advising  them  to  be  at  ease 
so  far  as  regarded  the  pathans,  since  they  were  a 
vile  ungrateful  set  of  rascals,  whose  absence  was 
rather  to  be  wished  for,  as  their  presence  could  be 
of  no  use  to  him. 

After  quitting  the  fort,  the  pathans  repented  of 
their  act,  and  wished  to  return;  but  they  were 
pursued  and  cut  to  pieces,  and  only  a  few  of  their 
numbers  reached  the  rajahs. 

Next  day,  a  fierce  attack  was  made  on  the  fort, 
which  was  defended  by  Govind  Singh  with  great 
bravery ;  vast  numbers  were  killed  on  both  sides, 
and  among  the  rest  Hurree  Chund,  the  Rajah  of 
Hindour.  His  followers,  on  seeing  their  leadar 
fall,  fled  in  great  disorder,  and  others  soon  followed 
their  example.  Govind  Singh  pursued  t  he  fugitives, 
and  slaughtered  great  numbers. 

After  this  decisive  victory,  the  Gooroo  proceeded 
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to  Mukhowal  and  sat  on  his  father's  throne.     This 
place  is  among  the  lower  hills  near  the  Sutlej. 
i :  When  Govind  Singh  had  established  himself  at 
fj^khowal^  he  set  to  work  in  erecting  fortifications.  BuUdtfour 
jHe  built  four  jiew  forts,  viz. — Anundghur,  Futteh- 
1^,  Soghur,  and  Mooghulghur.     In  these  he 
^aced  all  his  military  stores. 
In  the  course  of  two  years  Govind  subdued  the  Extends  hit 

^  coDqtietts. 

coontry  around  him,  extending  his  conquests  as 
bar  as  Roopur,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej. 

He  took  possession  of  the  whole  tract  of  country 

,  tjbus  obtained ;  and  the  hill  Rajahs  being  unable  to 

Of^^ose  Govind,  they   became    alarmed    lest    he 

should  expel  them  from  theur  dominions,  and  seize 

t^ieir  country. 

They  therefore  addressed  a  letter  to  the  empe-  "^^  '»|*^ 
for,  complaining  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Goo-  Eniperor'«aid, 

*  ^  which  18 

roo,  and  requesting  aid  in  order  that  they  might  granted. 

.  oppose  his  further  aggresrions. 

On  rec^ving  this  letter,  the  emperor  ordered 
Zobordust  Khan,  the  governor  of  Lahore,  and 
Shums  Khan,  the  ruler  of  Sirhind,  to  afford  aid  to 
4be  hill    rajahs  ag^nst   Govind  Singh,  and  keep 

..tbem  in  possession  of  their  kingdoms. 
. .  On  receivmg  this  order,  the  two  ameers  collected  Mukhowai 

surrounded* 

M  Jusie  armies,  and  advanced  towards  the  hills.    The 
|i|9fa8  having  united  their  forces  with  those  of  the 

.9fmm,  the  whole  proceeded  towards  Mukhowal, 
ubich  they  surrounded. 

For  the  space  of  seven  months  the  war  was  car- 
ried on  outside  the  forts,  with  various  success.    At 
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the  end  of  this  time,  Govind  Singh  retreated  to 
strongest  fort,  and  shut  the  gates  on  the  besie^ecs^ 
After  a  short  time,  however,  his  provisions  inwr© 
exhausted,  and  the  followers  of  the  Gooroo  detee* 
mined  to  desert  him.  At  this  same  time,  tb^ 
mother  of  Govipd  Singh,  who  was  in  the  fort  -witii 
his  two  sons,  Futteh  Singh  and  Zorawur  Sin^^ 
wrote  to  the  rajahs  requesting  permission  to  leave 
the  fort  with  her  two  grandsons ;  and  the  request 
Govind's       being  granted,  Goojuree  departed  with  the    two 

mother  leaves  ,  i/»i         r^-i  i 

the  fort  with   boys  duHug  the  night.     Several  of  the  Sikhs  ac- 
companied her,  and  she  fled  to  Sirhind.     When 
the  Gooroo  heard  of  his  mother's  flight,  he   "was 
very  angry,  exclaiming,  *'  She  has  left  me,  but  how 
can  she  escape? — ^my  two  boys  wiD   be  killed." 
sherenchet    When    Goojurcc  reached  Sirhind,  she  concealed 
Govind'8''twr  herself  and  her  grandsons  in  the  house  of  a  Hindoo* 
deredtVn?"'^'  But  the  coUcctor  of  Sirhind,  named  Kulgus  RaOj 
?{^idL^^'^  on  hearing  the  intelligence  that   Govmd  Singh's 
mother  and  sons  were  in  the  city,  ordered  the  two 
boys  to    be    buried  alive  under  the  city  wall ! 
Goojuree  died  of  grief  at  the  sad  fate  of  her  grand* 
sons.*    Govind  Singh  being  now  reduced  to  the 
His  followers  last  extremity,  his  followers  proposed  leaving  him. 
For  this  he  abused  them  as  cowards,  and  throwing 
open  the  gates,  ordered  them  to  make  one  more 

*  The  cruel  murder  of  Futteh  Singh  and  Zorawur  Singh,  the  sons  of 
Gooroo  Govind,  has  never  been  forgotten  by  the  Sikhs,  and  no  Sikh  passes 
Sirhind  without  taking  away  a  brick  and  throwing  it  into  the  Sutlcj  ;  and 
the  late  Maharajah  Ruiyeet  Singh  is  said  to  have  carried  away  two.  This 
is  done  to  mark  their  detestation  of  the  cruel  and  cold-blooded  murder  of 
the  two  sons  of  their  great  Gooroo  and  reformer. 
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eibrtaod  try  the  fortune  of  war.  "  If  we  die/ 
added  the  warlike  Gooroo,  "  I  shall  be  esteemed  a 
warrior,  and  your  memory  will  be  revered ;  if  we 
cMquer,  then  the  country  wiU  be  ours.  To  die 
eowards  is  base,  to  die  warriors  is  glorious.  **  No  one 
tetened  to  this  address,  and  at  length,  they  wrote 
a  ktter  to  Govind,  stating  that  they  would  obey 
him  no  longer.     After  this  they  left  the  fort 
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CHAPTER  V- 

THE   ADYENTURES    OF    GOYIND  SINGH  AFTER  LEAVIKd 
MUKHOWAL. 

The    Sikhs  on  leaving   Mukho^val,  w^re  suiv 

rounded  by  the  enemy^  and  the  greater  part  of 

them  killed ;  those  that  escaped  fled  to  the  Punjab* 

Forty  of  his    With  Goviud  Singh,  only  forty  men  remained ;  and 

^uT^"^    enraged  as  he  then  was,  he  ordered  them  to  depaxt 

Govind.        likewise ;  but  they  refused,  and  replied,  that  "  they 

would  gain  nothing  by  going  away,  and  they  there^ 

fore  resolved  to  stand  by  their  Gooroo,  and  lose 

their  heads  in  his  defence,'*    They  implored  him  sA 

the  same  time,  to  forgive  the  Sikhs  who  had  aban>^ 

doned  him,  and  tear  up  the  letter  which  they  iud 

addressed  to  him.    Admiring  their  fidelity,  Govindi 

at  length,  yielded  to  their  request^  and  destroytd 

the  letter  in  their  presence* 

Escapes  to         Taking  his  forty  followers  with  him,   Govind 

Singh  made  his  escape  to  the  fort  of  Chum  Eowidi^ 

below  Roopur,  and  there  concealed  himself  and 

shut  the  gates.    He  was  speedily  pursued  by  fai^ 

enemies,  who  surrounded  the  fort    Govind  was  m 
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great  want  and  distress*     He  prepared  to  die,  and 
addressed  his  sons  and  followers  to  this  effect : — 
^  B^Lcepting  death,  there  is  no  help  for  us.    You  uis  address. 
mttBt  have  brave  hearts,  and  meet  death  with  for- 
titode.    Your  death  will  not  go  unrevenged  if  I 
fi?e.''    Among  his  followers,  there  was  a  man  who 
doeely  resembled  Goyind.     To  him  the  Gooroo 
^Te  his  armsj  desiring  him  to  esci^  over  the  wall> 
and  open  the  gates  to  the  rest  in  the  morning,  hu  ibUowers 
nwy  were  then  to  &11  on  the  enemy  and  slay  as  ^'fo^^^d 
many  as  possible.      These   orders    were   strictly  *^  *" ''"°* 
obeyed,  and  the  gallant  band,  including  two  sons 
ef  Govind,  slew  great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  but 
were  themselves  killed,  with  the  exception  of  five 
The  enemy  believed  that  Govind  had  like^ 
fidlen,  when  they  saw  the  Sikh  dressed  in  his 
tnvmrfiall;  so  that  the  Gooroo  was  enabled  to 
Hiake  hk  escape,  and  was  joined  by  his  five  foUow-^®^"^ 
ers.    They  all  left  Chum  Kowah  without  knowing 
i^Mfe  they  should  proceed ;  at  some  distance  from 
the  forty  Govmd  met  Nunee  Khan  and  Ghunee 
I,  two  Mussulmans,  who  had  formerly  received 
I  kindness  at  the  hands  of  Govind,  and  though 
dfiw  in  the  service  of  the  hostile  rajahs,  the  men 
tme  kind  to  the  Gooroo,  and  expressed  their  wil- 
lingness to  be  of  service  to  him. 
I  Arriving  at  the  enemy's  outposts,  the  Gooroo  and 
Ui  party  were  challenged  by  the  sentry,  who  called 
fKa  %ht  to  examine  them,  but  they  speedily  des- 
fatcbed  the  man,  contmued  their  flight,  and  arrived  ^^f^^"^ 
atfielalpore. 
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It  would  seem  that  considerable  attention  had 
been  paid  by  Teghbuhadinr  to  the  education  of  hi« 
son,  and  not  only  was  the  latter  well  versed  in* 
every  thing  connected  with  Hindoo  literature,  but 
likewise  with  the  Pen»an  lai^uage,  and  the  worked 
of  Mussulman  writers*  His  preceptor  in  the  latter^ 
had  been  a  man  named  Kazee  Meer  Mahomed,' 
who,  at  this  juncture,  was  residing  at  Belalpotey 
and  who,  meeting  Govind  and  his  followers,  mime- 
Meeu  his  for-  diatelv  recognised  the  former.      Meer   Mahomed 

iner  teacher,  i  ,  .  .         i  •      /.  -i  i 

who  aids  him.  was  plcased  at  again  seemg  his  former  pupil,~aiui 
informed  the  Gooroo,  that  the  royal  army  was 
then  encamped  at  the  place,  and  that  without  dis- 
guising himself  he  would  most  assuredly  be  cap^ 
tured.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  friend  the  Kazee, 
Qovind  changed  his  garments,  and  both  he  and 
his  followers  clothed  themselves  in  blue  and  untied 

He  and  his     theii"  hair.*      When  Govind   had   thus  disguised' 

^8^  thlm-^*  himself  and  his  followers,  and  taken  a  friendly  fare- 
well of  the  Kazee,  they  proceeded  toward  Muchee* 
warrah.  They  were  nearly  surprised  by  an  ameer, 
but  their  dress  and  long  hair  deceived  the  latter 
into  the  belief  that  they  were  Mussulmans. 

Reaches  Qu  reaching  Mucheewarrah,  Govind  went  to  tbd^ 

Muchee-  ^ 

warrah.  house  of  a  Chuttrec,  named  Goolaba;  near  tlm' 
stood  a  mosque,  the  Moolah  of  which  recognised 


*  The  citcumstance  of  undoing  the  hair,  which  was  religiously  kept  ded 
in  a  knot  hy  the  Sikhs,  was  the  tnosE  likely  method  to  prevent  their  being 
recognised.  They  never  have  recourse  to  this  measure,  unless  in  cases  of 
most  imminent  danger.  Everything  connected  with  Govind  Singh  during 
his  disastrous  flight,  is  religiously  treasured  in  the  memory  of  the  Sikhs. 
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the  Gooroo,  and  began  to  abuse  him  as  a  kaffir  and 

an    unbeliever.     To  prevent    discovwy,  Goolab 

offered  money  to  the  Mussuhnan  to  preserve  silence^ 

but  the  deeprooted  hatred  of  the  Mussuhnans  to 

the  Sikhs  was  manifested  in  the  present  instance. 

As  the  Moolah  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  insulting  iMuited  by  a 

the  head  and  chief  of  the  Sikhs,  he  was  resolved  to  ^°^^*^- 

make  his  victim  commit  the  greatest  infringement 

possible  of  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Sikhs. 

It  i^L^weU  known_with  what^  reverence  the 
Hindoos  treat  the  cow,  Md_^jsis_  shared  in  an 
equal  or  even  greater  degree  b^the  Sikhs  ;  and  the  i 

Mool^  fesolved  that  Govind  should  eat  cow's  flesh. 

He  accordingly  ordered  one  to  be  slaughtered  in  who  causes 
his  presence,  and  had  some  of  the  flesh  cooked ;  it  cow*8  flesh. 
was  then  placed  before  the  Gooroo,  and  the  Moolah 
swore  if  he  did  not  partake  of  it,  he  would  kill 
him ;  adding,  ^'  I  shall  now  have  my  revenge  in 
dther  case,  since  your  compliance  will  convince 
people  that  your  pretensions  to  be  a  Hindoo  or 
Sikh  are  &lse,  and  you  will  forfeit  all  claim  to  the 
title  of  a  Gooroo.** 

It  was  a  trying  situation  for  Govind,  who  after 
turning  over  the  meat  with  his  iron  knife,  cut  it 
i&to  pieces  and  ate  it.* 


*  This  occurrence  is  a  memorable  one  among  the  Sikhs,  and  none  of 
ibem  will  ever  eat  his  victuals  without  first  turning  them  over  with  a  knife, 
in  imitation  of  the  great  Gooroo.  There  is  another  version  of  Govind's 
adventure  at  Mucheewarrah,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  true  one.  It  is 
said  that  Govind  Singh  remained  there  in  a  dyud's  house,  and  gave  him  an 
axe  for  his  kindness.     Thi)  article  remained  in  the  dyud*s  family  for  many 
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On  the  following  morning  Govind  departed  from 
this  hateful  place,  and  arrived  at  Kunneejah,  a 
village  about  three  miles  from  Loodianah.  There 
lived  at  fhis  place  a  follower  of  Grovind,  and  from 
him  the  Gooroo  be^ed  a  horse ;  this  was,  however, 
refused,  and  Govind  upbraided  him  as  an  ungrateAil 
coward. 
Is  joined  by  Proceeding  from  thence,  he  reached  the  village  of 
foUowm  Jalpoorah,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  Rhaeekote. 
Here  he  stayed  eight  days,  and  assuming  his  proper 
attire,  he  went  into  the  jungles.  In  this  part  of 
the  country,  there  were  numerous  followers  af 
Teghbuhadur  and  Hur  Govind ;  who  no  sooner 
heard  of  Govind's  arrival,  than  they  flocked  wound 
him  to  pay  their  respects  and  congratulate  him  on 
his  safety,  as  the  report  of  his  death  had,  no  doubt, 
reached  them,  for  he  was  supposed  to  have  be^i 
slain  at  Chiunkawah. 
Reaches  Kote  After  somc  days,  Govind  reached  Kote  Kapoorab, 
Kapoorah.  ^^^  remained  there  a  short  time,  to  recruit  hrn 
health  and  strength ;  both  of  which  had  sufifered 
during  his  disastrous  retreat,  attended,  as  this  had 
been,  by  great  privation  and  fittigue* 


yean,  and  waa  at  length  giren  to  the  Rijah  of  Pntteala,  who,  in  retuni, 
paid  to  Dyud  Mahomed,  and  Allee  Shah,  the  sum  of  500  rupee*,  aa  wall 
as  bestowed  on  them  and  their  descendants,  a  grant  of  land  in  perpetuity. 
It  is  also  mentioned  that  Govind  bestowed  on  the  person  Qumishing  him 
with  the  Mae  doth  at  Belalpore,  his  dagger  (khubar),  wliieh  was  ofatttiiwd 
some  years  ago  by  Hurree  Singh,  Nutwa,  and  presented  by  .him  to  I«oid 
Combermere.  This  gallant  Sikh  afterwards  fell,  while  gallantly  defending 
the  fort  of  Jumrood  in  1897* 
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From  this  place   he  journeyed  to  Moogutsir^  Arri?e8  at 
tod  here  all  the  Sikhs  who  had  deserted  him**"^"^' 
^ftgain  collected.    The  number  of  Govind's  followers 
inow  amounted  to  twelve  thousand  men^  including 
horse  and  foot  soldiers. 

The  news  of  Govind's  escape^  and  of  his  being  Jj  pu"««d  by 
again  at  the  head  of  a  large  army^  quickly  reached  of^^^''^^ 
Sirhind^  and  the  sirdar  of  that  place  lost  no  time 
in  collecting  troops;  with  which  he  pursued  the 
©ooroo.  The  Mussulmans  amounted  to  seven 
thousand  fighting  men^  while  Govind's  force  was 
much  larger  in  number,  though  inferior  in  dis- 
ciplme.  The  Sikhs  were,  however,  determined  to 
conquer  or  die. 

A  battle  took  place  near  Moogutsir,  in  which  T]*®][j"*'  *■ 

Govind   was    victorious.     Great    numbers    were 

daughtered  on   both    sides ;     and    the    Gooroo 

harangued  and  complimented  his  soldiers  on  theh: 

bravery ;  encouraging  them,  at  the  same  time,  to 

'^sh  exertions  in  expelling  the  enemy.    The  place 

'which  Govind  had  judiciously  chosen  as  his  abode, 

'was  in  the  arid  desert,  where  no  water  was  procur* 

able,  except  from  a  few  tanks  which  he  held  in 

his  possession.     The  Mussulmans,  unable  to  obtain 

.ADy  water,  fled  and  were  pursued  by  the  Sikhs ; 

'numbers  of  them  perished. 

./  Govind's  victory  was  complete,  and  the  news  of 
k  spread  far  and  wide,  so  that  great  crowds  resorted 
to  his  standard.  His  army  increased  daily;  and 
peace  being  now  restored,  he  remsuned  at  Moo* 
gutsir. 
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Ordtred  by  In  the  meantime  the  battles  fought  by  Govind 
to"beDekhaD.  Singh  in  the  hills  and  plains  were  well  known  to 
the  Emperor  Alumgeer,*  who  was  then  in  the 
Dekhan.  The  news  of  Govind*s  late  successes 
disturbed  the  Emperor^  and  he  issued  a  mandate 
for  the  Gooroo  to  repair  to  the  Dekhan^  and  give  an 
account  of  his  doings. 

*  Aurungtebe, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  DBATH   AND   CHARACTER  OF  GOVIND  SINGH. 

When  the  messenger  reached  Govind  and  de-  Receives  the 

^  order  with 

hvered  the  "  royal  firman,    the  Gooroo  kissed  it  great  respect. 

and  placed  it  on  his  head ;  he  treated  the  bearer 

of  it  with  great  distinction,  and  provided  a  house 

for  him.      After  reading  the    ''firman,"  Govind 

addressed  the  messenger  as  follows : — "  I  am  the 

Emperor's  dependent ;  in  no  way  do  I  disobey  him, 

and  I  have  only  one  request  to  make,  namely: 

that  he  will  allow  me  to  make  out  a  statement  of 

my  numerous  wrongs  for  his  perusal,  and  if,  after 

this,  it  be  the  royal  wish,  I  am  ready  to  accompany 

you.**    It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Govind 

had  a  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language,  and  he 

was  besides  a  poet.    He,  therefore,  composed  a  oovind  writes 

poem  in  that  language,  occupying  fourteen  hundred  uSia^his^ 

stanzas.      In  this,  he  gave  a  fall  and  glowing  ^^^*"^^ 

account  of  the  persecutions  which  he  had  suffered, 

not  only  in  his  own  person,  but  those  of  his  father 

amd  grand£EU;her. 
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This  poem  was  finished  in  a  few  days^  and  the 
substance  of  it  may  be  shortly  recapitulated.  He 
stated  that  the  Emperor  Akhbar  had  ^ven  his  «i- 
cestor^  Ram  Dass^  a  certain  grant  of  land^  and  that 
at  that  time,  no  cause  of  quarrel  existed  between  the 
Gooroo  and  the  Emperor,  who,  on  every  occasion, 
befriended  the  poor  fukeers.  His  predecessor 
Nanuk  believed  in  one  God,  and  never  swerved 
from  that  belief.  At  length,  a  Hindoo  named  Chan- 
dooshah,  quarrelled  with  Gooroo  Urjiin,  and  the 
royal  army  afterwards  attacked  Hur  Govind,  and 
there  were  several  battles  fought  between  them. 
The  Gooroo  was  obliged  to  flee  to  the  hills ;  but 
even  there  he  was  persecuted.  The  poem  goes 
on: — 

''  At  the  instigation  of  Ram  Rao,  my  father, 
Teghbuhadur,  was  sent  for  by  your  majesty  ;  and, 
through  the  deceit  of  Ram  Rao,  was  cruelly  mur- 
dered in  your  presence.  He  had  gone  to  Patna  for 
the  purpose  of  worship  ;  and,  on  his  return  to 
Delhi,  was  again  oppressed,  and  obliged  to  take 
shelter  with  a  hill  rajah.  There  he  remained  some 
time  unmolested;  but  at  the  instigation  of  his 
cruel  and  unrelenting  brother,  he  was  once  nK>re 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Delhi.  From  long  suffering, 
oppression,  and  tyranny,  my  father  had  become 
tired  of  life,  and  longed  for  death ;  which  he,  at 
length,  obtained  by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  and 
his  head  was  severed  from  his  body  in  your  royal 
presence. 

"  I  was  then  a  mere  youth,  and  nearly  died  of 
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Iffief  on  hearing  of  the  cruel  murder  of  my  father. 
I  was  alone  and  friendless  m  the  world  ;  but  I  was 
vesolyed  to  avenge  his  death,  and  estabUsh  the 
fifths  on  a  firmer  footing.  I  reformed  their  rehgion, 
aiul  obtained  numerous  followers.  The  rajahs 
iriio  had  been  at  feud  with  my  &ther,  made  war 
i^gainst  me,  and  I  vanquished  them. 

*'  The  governors  of  Lahore  and  Sirhind  were 
sent  by  your  orders  to  their  assistance,  and  I  was 
Mrrounded  in  my  fort  at  Mukhowal.  I  was  re- 
inced  to  great  extremities ;  ^d,  to  lEtdd  to  my  dis- 
tress, my  mother,  taking  vnth  her  my  two  sons, 
escaped  from  the  fort  to  Sirhind :  the  collector  of 
ftat  place  cruelly  buried  my  two  boys  alive,  under 
the  waU  of  the  city,  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  God 
a&d  man. 

^  This  unheard-of  tyranny  drove  me  to  despair ; 
and,  helpless  as  I  now  was,  my  followers  deserted  me, 
leaving  me  with  only  forty  men,  and  my  two  sons. 
'^ese  brave  men  sallied  out  in  the  morning  from 
tlie  fort,  killed  great  numbers,  and  were  at  length 
slaughtered,  with  the  ex<^eption  of  five.  I  escaped 
tihiough  the  wall,  and  we  fled.  We  passed  the 
''s  camp,  and  were  pursued  like  a  flock  of 
before  the  tiger.  I  wandered  from  village 
t»* Tillage,  nowhere  finding  a  resting-place,  until, 
ab'leogth,  I  reached  the  desert  and  concealed  my- 
9tML  The  news  of  my  safety  and  arrival  were 
via  Moner  spread,  than  all  my  scattered  followers 
joined  me,  and  I  had  soon  a  large  army  at  my 
(fieposal. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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''  The  governor  of  Sirhind  again  pursued  me, 
'   and  I  met  him  in  battle,  where  his  troops  were 
beaten  and  fled,  as  there  was  no  water  in  the  desert 
which  I  inhabited. 

"  Seeing  that  I  have  now  lost  all  my  fanaily  and 
relations,  as  well  as  my  dearest  friends,  who  have 
been  torn  from  me,  I  am  tired  of  the  world,  and 
willing  to  quit  it.  Besides  God,  I  have  now  no 
supporter.  I  fear  no  human  being,  and  if  I  die  I 
know  that  my  death  will  be  avenged. 

'*  What  I  have  told  your  majesty  is  the  truth, 
and  if  you  still  require  my  presence,  I  will  obey  the 
order  after  you  have  read  this  letter.** 
pc«patcbesiiii     Having  finished  the  account  of  his  wrongs  and 

letter  to  the  ...  . 

emperor,       Sufferings,  Goviud  Singh  sealed  the  letter  and  dis- 

niong  with  c  o 

fivesikhu.  misscd  the  messenger  with  it,  loading  him  with 
presents ;  he  also  sentalong  with  him  five  Sikhs. 

When  Alumgeer  presented  the  letter,  he  saw 
that  he  had  been  deceived  in  the  accounts  given 
him  of  the  Gooroo,  and  was  convinced  that  Govind 
Singh  was  no  other  than  he  represented  hinoLSolf ; 
namely,  a  harmless  fukeer. 

The  emperor  sent  for  the  five  Sikhs  and  con- 
versed with  them.  He  was  pleased  with  their  ap- 
pearance and  address,  and  bestowing  dresses  of 
honour  on  them,  he  dismissed  them  with  a  letter 
and  valuable  presents  for  Govind  Singh.  The 
letter  was  to  the  effect,  that  if  the  Gooroo  would 
come  to  the  Dekhan,  the  emperor  would  receive 
him  kindly. 
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The  five  Sikhs,  on  their  return  to  Govind,  were  Ti»e  latter  re- 

,  turn  toGovind, 

loud  m  their  praise  of  the  emperor.     After  this  who  depans 

*  for  the  Dek- 

Govind  Singh  dwelt  in  peace ;  but,  at  length,  re-  han. 
solved  to  visit  AlUmgeer.     He  accordingly  set  out, 
but  on  the  road  heard  of  the  death  of  the  emperor. 

When  Govind  Singh  reached  the  Dekhan,  he 
found  that  Buhadoor  Shah,  who  had  made  war  on 
his  brother  Azine  Shah  and  conquered  him,  was 
emperor. 

When  Buhadoor  Shah  was  made  acquainted 
with  all  the  sufferings  of  the  Gooroo,  and  the 
tyranny  exercised  towards  him  by  the  governors  of 
Lahore  and  Sirhind,  he  bestowed  presents  on 
Govind,  consisting  of  rich  tents,  elephants,  horses, 
and  the  like,  and  appointed  him  to  the  command  of 
five  thousand  horsemen,  and  Govind  thus  remained 
in  the  emperor's  service. 

It  is  said,  that  one  day  a  Pathan  brought  a  horse 
for  sale  to  Govind ;  the  price  of  the  animal  was 
7,000  rupees,  which  the  Gooroo  promised  to  pay, 
but  delayed  doing  so  from  day  to  day.  At  length, 
the  Pathan  seeing  that  smooth  words  had  no  effect, 
began  to  use  intemperate  and  abusive  language  to 
■Govind,  and,  drawing  his  sword,  attacked  the 
latter ;  Govmd,  however,  defended  himself,  and  Kiiu  a  Pa- 
■  wresting  the  Pathan's  sword  out  of  his  hand,  he 
severed  his  head  from  his  body. 

Govind  speedily  repented  of  this  act,  and  sending 
for  the  son  of  the  murdered  Pathan,  he  bestowed 
money  and  presents  on  him. 

h2 
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Becomes  tired 

of  life. 


it  stabbed. 


Mode  of  his 
deatb. 


Having  lost  all  his  &mily,  and  being  separated 
from  his  people,  the  Gooroo  became  tired  of  life. 

One  day  he  addressed  the  young  Pathan  thus, 
*^  I  am  the  murderer  of  your  father,  and  if  you  do 
not  avenge  his  death,  you  are  a  rascal  and  coward.** 
The  lad,  however,  respected  Govind,  and  resolved 
to  make  his  escape. 

It  happened  that  Govind  and  the  young  Pathan 
were  one  day  playing  chess  together,  and  the 
Gooroo  began  taunting  his  adversary  as  usual, 
until  at  length  the  lad  grew  enraged,  and  drawing 
a  dagger,  plunged  it  into  Govind  Singh. 

The  wound  was  a  small  one,  but  a  portion  of 
Govind*s  entrails  escaped  through  it.  People  ran 
in  all  directions  in  pursuit  of  the  murderer,  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  him ;  but  this  Govind  strictly 
forbade,  and  added,  '*  the  man  was  only  avenging 
an  injury ;  it  was  by  my  own  advice  that  he  com- 
mitted the  deed  which  has  removed  his  father's 
blood  from  my  hands.  Permit  him,  therefore,  to  go 
where  he  pleases.** 

The  wound  was  sewed  up,  and  to  all  appearance, 
heahng,  but  Govind  was  determined  to  die.  He 
called  for  a  strong  bow,  which  he  bent  with  all  his 
force,  and  in  doing  so  the  stitches  of  his  wound  gave 
way,  his  bowels  again  protruded,  and  he  died 
almost  immediately. 

This  event  occurred  in  the  year  of  the  Hijera 
1132,  Sawun  1765,  and  a.d.  1708,  at  the  city  of 
Nadshur,  in  the  reign  of  Buhadoor  Shah, 

The  tomb  of  Gooroo  Govind  Singh  is  half  a  mile 
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from  the  city.  The  Sikhs  call  it  AphuUanuggur, 
and  crowds  of  them  frequent  it,  and  are  fed  by  the 
Nawab  of  Hydrabad. 

Grooroo  Govind  Singh  reigned  thirty  years  and 
eleven  months. 

If  we  consider  the  work  which  Govind  accom-  Hie  character. 
plished,  both  in  reforming  his  religion  and  institu- 
ting a  new  code  of  laws  fi3r  his  followers ;  his 
personal  bravery  under  all  circumstances ;  his 
persevering  endurance  amidst  difficulties,  which 
would  have  disheartened  others,  and  overwhelmed 
them  in  inextricable  distress ;  and,  lastly,  his  final 
victory  over  his  powerful  enemies  by  the  very  men 
who  had  previously  forsaken  him,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  that  the  Sikhs  venerate  his  memory.  He 
was,  undoubtedly,  a  great  man ;  and  enjoying  as  he 
did  the  knowledge  of  both  Mussulman  and  Hindoo 
religions,  he  was  well  fitted  for  instituting  a  new 
system  of  his  own,  which  would  secure  to  him  all 
the  lower  castes  of  the  Hindoos.  He  knew  well 
that  so  long  as  the  Hindoos  adhered  to  caste, 
and  respected  the  Brahminical  string,  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  expect  proselytes;  and  he,  therefore, 
destroyed  this  powerful  bond  of  union  among 
the  Hindoos,  and  thus  brought  the  high  caste 
Brahmin  on  a  level  with  the  Soodur.  He  next 
proceeded  to  destroy  the  distinctive  form  of  the 
Chuttree  caste,  which  contained  the  fighting-men 
among  the  Hindoos,  and  this  he  did  by  raising 
the  two  lowest  castes  to  a  level  with  the  Chuttree 
as  soldiers. 
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A  capacity  for  war  was  necessary,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  amalgamating,  as  it  were,  the  four 
castes  of  the  Hindoos,  but  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  numerous  followers  of  Govind ;  and  to  stimulate 
his  people  to  aggression,  he  threw  away  all  his 
private  wealth,  so  that  being  divested  of  any  pro- 
perty or  the  means  of  living,  the  only  alternative 
left  for  the  Sikhs  was  the  forcible  acquisition  of 
spoil  and  territory. 

Having  created  a  military  race,  the  next  ques- 
tion which  suggested  itself  to  Govind,  was  the  art 
of  overcoming  a  superior  force.  Besieged  in  his 
fort  of  Mukhowal,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
contend,  with  any  prospect  of  success,  against 
enemies,  supported  as  they  were  by  the  disciplined 
troops  of  the  Mussulmans.  His  only  chance  was 
a  sudden  attack  on  his  besiegers,  and  this  he  at 
once  recommended  ;  but  his  followers,  intimidated, 
or  probably  reduced  in  bodily  strength  by  want 
of  supplies,  were  disheartened  and  unable  to  fight. 
When  in  the  jungles  and  in  a  position  chosen  by 
himself,  they  shewed  no  want  of  courage,  and  their 
victory  was  rendered  complete,  by  the  foresight  of 
their  leader  in  seizing  upon  the  only  supplies  of 
water  afforded  by  a  few  tanks.  But  now  their 
hearts  failed  them.  Seeing  that  he  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  compete  with  Alumgeer,  or  wrest  from 
his  grasp  the  territories  lying  on  both  sides  of  the 
Sutlej,  as  well  as  the  different  Doabs,  Govind 
hiimbled  himself,  and  even  accepted  employment 
from  his  powerful  rival.     Worn  out  by  previous 
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misfortune^  alone  in  the  world,  as  he  feelingly 
describes  himself^  and  foreseeing,  no  doubt,  that 
his  followers  might  again  desert  him  in  time  of 
weed,  or  when  adverse  fortune  should  render  him 
helpless,  he  resolved  to  desist  from  his  warlike 
career,  and  leave  to  his  successors  the  task  of 
completing  the  conquests  which  he  had  begun ; 
satisfied  that  he  had  secured  materials  for  such  a 
purpose  in  the  reformation  of  the  people. 

The  outUne  of  Govind's  exploits,  is  derived  from 
Mussulman  historians;  but  the  Gooroo  himself 
relates  many  particulars  not  contained  in  then: 
works.  It  appears,  from  his  own  account,  that  he 
was  bom  at  Patna^^hen  his  father  went  there 
from  Delhi  to  avoid  the  continued^ resentment 
of  Ram  Rao.  When  deserted  by  his  followers, 
Govind  said,  ''  The  man  who  does  this  (deserts 
his  Gooroo)  shall  have  neither  child  nor  offspring. 
His  aged  parents  shall  die  in  grief  and  sorrow,  and 
he  shall  perish  like  a  dog,  and  be  thro^vn  into  Hell 
to  lament."  The  two  sons  of  Govind  left  with  him 
after  the  flight  of  his  mother  with  his  two  younger 
ones,  appear  to  have  been  brave  men ;  Ajeet  Singh, 
especially.  It  is  recorded  of  Ajeet,  that  when  an 
insulting  message  was  brought  to  his  father,  from 
'the  Mussulman  camp,  ''  The  youth  seized  his  ci- 
meter,  and  addressing  the  messenger,  exclaimed, 
^  If  you  utter  another  word,  I  will  humble  your 
pride ;  I  will  smite  your  head  from  your  body,  and 
cut  you  to  pieces,  for  daring  to  speak  such  lan- 
guage before  our  chief.*    The  blood  of  the  envoy 
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boiled  with  rage,  and  he  returned  with  this  answer 
to  his  master."    The  Sikh  writers,  in  relating  the 
fall  of  this  brave  man  at  Chunkowah,  thus  describe 
his  d^ath. — '*  Some  fought,  some  fled,  Ajeet  Singh 
covered  with  glory  departed  to  Swarga  (Heaven.) 
Indra,  first  of  the  gods,  (Devatus)  advanced  with 
the  celestial  host  to  meet  him ;   he  conducted  him 
to  Devapur,  the  city  of  the  gods,  and  seated  him 
on  a  celestial  throne;    having  remained  there  a 
short  time,  he  proceeded  to  the  region  of  the  sun,** 
Thus  *'  Ajeet  Singh  departed  in  glory,  and    his 
fame  extends  over  three  worlds,  for  the  £Etme  of 
the  warrior  lives  for  ever." — Malcolm. 

Many  instances  are  given  of  the  personal  bravery 
of  Govind  Singh  during  the  siege  of  MukhowaL 
He  killed  with  his  own  hand  Nahar  Khan^  and 
wounded  Kivajeh  Muhammud,  leaders  of  the 
Emperor's  troops.  The  Gooroo  describes  his  war 
with  Bheem  Chund  in  the  true  Ossianic  style^ 
*'  The  warriors  advanced  like  a  stream  of  fire  con- 
suming the  forest.** — Malcolm. 

Some  relate  that  Govind  Singh  died  in  the 
Punjab ;  others  that  he  went  to  Patna,  and  ended 
his  days  there  ;  but  the  true  account  appears  to  be 
that  he  died^  as  already  related,  in  the  Dekhan. 
Aware  that  since  the  death  of  his  brave  sons  thei^ 
was  none  among  his  adherents  capable  of  follow*- 
ing  up  his  views  and  conquests,  he  fibced  upon  a 
Byragee  fukeer,  named  Bunda,  who  became  his 
successor,  though  not  as  Gooroq.  That  title  died 
with  Govind  Singh,  the  tenth  and  last 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   HISTtmT   OP  THE  BY&AOEE   BUNDA. 

Before  the  death  of  Ooymd^  it  is  related  that 
SMie  of  his  followers  told  him  one  day^  that  there 
was  a  fiikeer^  of  the  Byragee  caste^  who  was  not 
only  a  great  warrior,  but  likewise  a  magician. 
Tliey  addedy  ^*  whoever  attempts  to  sit  in  his 
piesoice  without  his  permission,  he  causes  in* 
staotly  to  fall  down.''  The  curiosity  of  Govmd 
was  raised  at  hearing  this  account  of  the  Byragee^ 
and  he  detennined  on  paying  him  a  visit,  and  con* 
imnng  with  him. 

Next  day  he  proceeded  with  a  number  of  Sikhs  coTind  Titit# 
to  Bonda's  hut,  and  entering  it,  seated  himself  converts  hin. 
^Rithoot  asking  the  Byragee's  leave.  Bunda  observed 
tUi  unwarrantable  freedom,  and  was  very  wroth. 
Ueb^an  to  use  his  art  in  the  hope  of  unseating 
Oovind.  He  in  vain  read  munter  after  munter ; 
Ae  Gooroo  kept  his  seat  firmly.  When  Bunda 
(i)eenred  this,  he  rose  and  prostrated  himself  before 
GoTind  Singh,  entreating  that  the  latter  would 
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explain  to  him  the  cause  of  his  honoring  his  poor 
abode  with  a  visit,  asking  at  the  same  time  his 
name.  Govind  replied,  "  You  know  who  I  am" 
The  Byragee  rejoined,  ^^How  should  I  know!" 
Govind  merely  added,  '*  Think  over  this  matter.'' 
Then  Bunda  enquired  if  he  were  Gooroo  Govind 
Singh.  The  latter  responded,  "  Yes."  Bunda  agaiB 
asked  the  purport  of  his  visit ;  and  Govind  answered, 
'*  To  make  you  a  convert."  Bunda  immediately 
consented,  received  the  Pahooldee,  and  became  a 
Sikh.  Govind  Singh  then  took  Bunda  along  with 
him.  Some  days  after  this  occurrence,  Govind 
sent  for  Bunda,  and  having  seated  him,  delivered  to 

te!S:c«Si!"  him  his  dying  words  (wusseequt,)  ''You  are  ap- 
pointed my  successor,"  exclaimed  the  Gooroo ; 
"  You  must  be  a  warrior,  and  avenge  the  blood  of 
my  father  and  grandfather,  as  well  as  that  of  my 
sons.  Do  not  fear  death."  Govind  then  took  five 
arrows  from  his  quiver,   and  delivering  them  to 

injunctions  to  Buuda^  added,  ''  Do  not  approach  a  woman,  and 
keep  these  five  arrows :  so  long  as  you  obey  this 
order,  no  misfortune  will  happen  to  you ;  if  yon 
forget  my  orders,  or  disobey  them,  then  you  shall 
die."  Bunda  received  the  arrows,  and  promised 
to  obey  faithfiilly  the  injunctions  of  the  Gooroo* 

When  Govind  Singh  died,  and  his  followers  were 
left  without  a  leader,  they  began  to  disperse  them- 
selves. Many  resuming  their  former  occupation, 
became  cultivators  of  the  earth,  others  learned 
trades. 

This  occurred  in  the  Dekhan,  and  the   Sikhs 
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of  the    Punjab  hearing  of  Govind's  injunctions 
to  Bunda^  resolved  to  bring  hira  to  the  Punjab. 

On  the  death  of  Buhadoor  Shah,  the  second  son  ^?"^  '^*- 

'  solves  to 

of  Alumgeer,  and  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  Emphre,  »"Mue  the 

the  whole  of  Hindostan  was  in  an  unsettled  state. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Furokshere,  about 

the  year  of  the  Hijera   1130,  Bunda  wishing  to 

possess  the  country  of  the  Punjab,  resorted  thither, 

in  company  with  the  Sikhs,  who  had  gone  to  fetch 

him. 

When  he  reached  Mulu  Kotilah,  Bunda  found 
there  his  grandson,  named  Atma  Ram,  a  Byragee 
ftikeer,  whom  he  wished  to  accompany  him ;  but 
Atma  refiised,  adding,  **  I  am  a  wandering  fukeer, 
and  not  used  to  bloodshed  and  fighting.  You 
will  never  be  a  king,  and  will  lose  your  life." 
Bunda  took  no  notice  of  this  warning,  and  next 
day  departed  with  his  followers  for  Sirhind,  which, 
as  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Govind's  two  sons, 
he  was  determined  to  destroy.  On  reaching  the  Bums  sirhind. 
place  Bunda  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  murdered  aU 
the  inhabitants,  neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared ; 
every  one  was  slaughtered  indiscriminately,  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  Govind's  sons  ;  and  the  city 
was  razed  to  the  ground,* 

Bunda  then   crossed  the  Sutlej  and  employed  crosses  the 
fire  and  sword  wherever  he  went.     No  place  es- 
caped, and  none  could  oppose  his  progress ;  he 
pillaged  every  where.      The  inhabitants  of  the 

*  "The  carcases  of  tlie  dead  were  eveu  dug  up  and  exposed  to  be 
devoured  by  beasU  of  prey." — Malcolm, 
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Punjab  fled  at  his  approach  in  the  utmost  dismay. 
Approaches  He  next  crossed  the  Beas,  and  marched  to  the  city 
of  Wittala.  On  hearing  of  the  approach  of  this 
murderous  incendiary^  the  inhabitants  were  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  what  measures  were  to  be  adopted ; 
one  party  proposed  to  abandon  the  place  with 
their  &milies^  while  the  other  urged  a  strenuous 
defence. 

At  this  time  Synd  Muhommed  Fuzil  Gilanee^ 

escaping  along  with  some  fiikeers,  fled  from  Wittala 

and  reached  the  village  of  Sultanpore,  in  the  Bist 

advil^^l**"^  Jalindhur.     The  leader  of  the  opposite  party  was 

defence  of  the  Sheikh  Oolhud,  who  was  also  a  Synd  and  had 

city.  '  ^ 

lately  arrived  at  Wittala.    This  man  encouraged 
the  people  to  fight  and  prepare  for  a  si^e. 

Bunda  with  his  army  arrived  at  the  Uchur  Tank, 
two  miles  from  the  city,  and  encamped  near  the 
temple  or  musjid. 

The  inhabitants,  by  the  advice  of  Sheikh  Oolhud^ 

shut  the  gates  and  prepared  to  defend  the  walls, 

while  the  Sheikh  himself  went  out  to  meet  Bunda. 

Is  siaio*        On  reaching  the  road  he  made  a  bold  stand,  but, 

was  quickly  overpowered  and  slain.    The  corpse  of 

this  brave  man  was  carried  to  Wuzeerabad,  about 

two  miles  from  Kotilah,  and  there  interred  :  his  dei^ 

cendants  remain  at  that  place  to  the  present  day. 

Bunda  bums       Bunda  broko  open  the  gates  and  entered  the 

Wittala.        city,  to  wfaich  he  set  fire,  beginning  with  the  house 

of  Cazee  AbdooUah.     The  wife  of  the  latter  had 

hid  all  the  treasure  in  a  terrace  before  the  house. 
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The  coU^^  or  mundruss^  of  Fyzul  shared  the  same 
fiEtte.    Bunda,  after  burning  and  pillaging  Wittala, 
nmrdered  all  the  inhabitants^  and  then  took  his 
dq[>arture. 
The  city  of  Lahore  was  next  burned  and  pil- Lahore  shares 

11  11  iii*i*<i«.  *^®  same  fate. 

laged^  and  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  put  to 
the  sword. 

The  Byragee  then  crossed  the  Ravee,  and  went 
towards  Jummoo. 

When   the  Emperor  Furokshere  heard  of  the  ubdooisum- 
desolation  committed  by  Bunda^  he  sent  Ubdool-  ^MtBunda. 
summud,  as  Governor  of  the  Punjab,  to  stop  the 
ravages  of  this  fuiatic.    On  reaching  Lahore,  the 
Governor  lost  no  time  in  pursuing  Bunda,  and  a 
great  battle  was  fought  between  them  at  the  foot  Bunda  is 
of  the  hills,  and  Bunda  was  defeated.     He  shut 
himself  up  in  a  hill-fort,  which  was  b^ieged  for  a 
long  time.    At  length  provisions  becoming  scarce, 
his  followers  began  to  desert  him,  and  concealed 
themselves  in  the  jungles  and  villages,  where  many 
of  them  were  killed.    His  followers  at  length  were 
reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  and  the  Mussul- 
mans observing  this,  attacked  them  and  slew  nearly  And  is  taken 

prisoner. 

the  whole.  Bunda  and  a  few  others  were  taken 
prisoners.  He  was  taken  before  Ubdoolsummud, 
who  resolved  to  send  him  to  Delhi.  The  Mussul- 
man soldiers  maintained  that  Bunda  was  a  ''  magi- 
dan,*'  and  would  make  his  escape  on  the  road.  One 
of  the  Moguls  rose  and  said,  ''  Tie  us  together  on 
the  same  elephant ;  and  if  he  attempt  to  escape,  I 
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will  plunge  this  dagger  into  his  body.**    Bunda 

was  accordingly  tied  to  this  man,  and  in  this  man^ 

Deibl**"^  ^^  "^^  conveyed  to  Delhi,  where  he  was  tortured  to 

death. 
His  character.  Seldom  in  the  annals  of  the  most  barbarous 
nations  do  we  find  traces  of  such  savage  slaughter 
and  devastation,  as  marked  the  progress  of  this 
Byragee.  He  not  only  amply  fulfilled  the  order  of 
Govind  in  destroying  Sirhind  and  murdering  all  its 
inhabitants,  thereby  avenging  the  cruel  death  of 
Govind's  sons;  but  he  took  foil  revenge  on  the 
Mussulman  inhabitants  of  the  Punjab. 

The  name  of  Bunda  is  never  mentioned,  even 
at  the  present  day,  without  hearty  curses  being  be- 
stowed upon  his  memory  by  every  Mussulman,  nor 
is  he  held  in  respect  by  the  Sikhs. 

Bunda  was  a  fanatic,  and  so  resolved  was  he  to 
folfil  the  orders  of  Govind  Singh,  that  he  became 
the  terror  of  the  whole  Punjab,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tricts on  this  side  the  Sutlej. 

The  discrimination  of  Govind  Singh  in  selecting 
such  a  man  for  carrying  out  his  revenge,  is  con- 
spicuous. Had  the  Gdoroo  himself  not  been 
weighed  down  by  years  and  affliction,  nor  oppressed 
with  cares  incident  to  his  position ;  in  short,  had 
he  been  a  younger  man  ;  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  punishment  he  would  have  inflicted  on  the 
Mussulmans,  though  differing  in  kind,  would  have 
been  equally  ample  with  that  bestowed  by  Bunda. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  existence  of  such  a 
monster  as  the  latter ;  but  these  fokeers  when  urged 
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by  powerftil  motives,  and  under  certain  vows,  will 
stop  at  no  crime,  whatever  its  enormity  may  be. 
They  are  great  impostors ;  and  with  an  external 
semblance  of  piety,  they  conceal  within  their  breasts 
the  blackest  and  most  malignant  spirit. 

The  scanty  records  regarding  Bunda  give  little 
mformation  as  to  any  good  properties  he  may  have 
possessed ;  but  he  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  have 
been  a  man  of  undoubted  valour  and  bravery ;  and 
the  coolness  with  which  he  met  his  death  may  be 
here  quoted  from  Malcolm's  "  Sketch. "     '*  Bunda 
was  at  length  produced,  his  son  being  seated  in  his 
lap.     His  father  was  ordered  to  cut  his  throat; 
which  he  did,  without  uttering  a  word.     Being  then 
brought  nearer  the  magistrate's  tribunal,  the  latter 
ordered  his  flesh  to  be  torn  off  with  red-hot  pincers.  His  cruel 
and  it  was  in  those  moments  he  expired ;  his  black  ^* 
soul  taking  its  flight  by  one  of  those  wounds,  towards 
the  regions  for  which  it  was  so  well  fitted."     These 
are,  of  course,  the  words  of  a  Mussulman,  rejoicing 
at  the  end  of  a  brave,  but  cruel  man,  who  had 
wreaked  his  vengeance  in  such  a  fearful  manner  on 
the  Moslems. 

Bunda^  though  following  the  dying  commands  of  inclined  to 
.  Crooroo  Govind,  was  himself  inclined  to  make  seve-  h^ovaawTs. 
'ral  changes  in  the  manners  of  the  Sikhs,  and,  among 
others,  to  substitute  for  the  war  cry  of  Govind, 
**Wah!  wdh!  Gooree  jee  ke  futteh,  futteh  dhurm! 
futteh  dhursun  !  " — (Success  to  piety,  success  to  the 
sect.) 

The  dread  in  which  Bunda  was  held  by  his  fol- 
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lowers,  induced  many  of  them  to  obey  him  contrary 
to  their  inclinations  and  wishes*  The  Ukalees^ 
however,  the  true  and  uncompromising  followers  of 
Govind,  resisted  all  the  endeavours  of  Bunda  to 
make  any  change  in  the  tenets  and  precepts  of 
their  &vourite  Gooroo.  For  this  opposition  to  hfa 
wishes,  many  of  them  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  ; 
but  death  is  a  matter  of  little  con^deration  with  the 
*'  immortals, '^  as  the  name  **  Ukalee**  implies. 

**  On  the  death  of  Bunda,  all  his  innovations 
were  forgotten,  and  all  the  institutions  of  Govind 
restored,"  Malcolm  continues;  ^but  the  blue  dress, 
instead  of  being  as  at  first  worn  by  all,  appears 
from  that  date  to  have  been  the  particular  right  of 
the  Acalis ;  whose  valour  in  its  defence  well  merited 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  wearing  this  original 
uniform  of  a  true  Sikh.  ** 
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CHAPTER  Vlll. 

THB    HISTORT  OF  THE   SIKHS^   AFTER  THB 
DEATH   OF   BUNDA« 

After  Bunda's  death  at  Delhi^  and  while  Ubd-ool 
Sammud  was  governor  of  Lahore^  the  disturbance 
and  tumult  caused  by  the  Sikhs  having  subsided, 
the  remnants  of  the  latter  were  obliged  to  conceal 
themselves  in  the  jungles,  since  strict  orders  were  strict  orders 
issued  to  kill  every  one  bearing  the  name  of  Sikh,  sIkhs  found  In 
and  rewards  offered  for  then:  heads.  In  order  to  '^*  ^"'^"'*- 
distinguish  the  Sikhs  from  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  Punjab,  all  Mussulmans  and  Hindoos  were 
strictly  enjoined  to  cut  off  their  hair  and  beards ; 
and  any  person  wearing  the  latter  appendage  was 
nnmediately  slain.  Such  vigorous  measures  spread 
consternation  among  the  Sikhs.  Many  of  them 
fled  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Punjab, 
while  others  were  obliged  to  forego  the  outward 
worship  of  their  religion,  and  shave  their  beards. 

The  cruel  career  of  Bunda  and  his  followers, 
had  naturally  exasperated  the  Mussulmans  to  the 

VOL.  I.  I 
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The  activity  of  highest  deffTce ;  and  they  resolved  to  exterminati^. 

Ubdool  Sum-      ,  ,     ,  !  ^/  „  ,  .    .  - 

mudinexter-  the  whole   nation.      The  well-known  activity  oi 

siX.  ^   ^   Ubd-ool  Summud  rendered  the  harsh  measurea 

adopted  for  this  purpose  highly  efficacious;    and 

the  Sikhs  were  completely  dispersed^  and  near^, 

annihilated. 

Dies  at  La-         In  the  time  of  Mohummud  Shah^  the  grandson 

hore^  and  is 

succeeded  by  of  Buhadour  Shah^  Ubd-ool  Summud  died  at  Lahore^ 

eea  Khan,      and  was  succceded^  as  governor  of  the  Punjab,  by 

his  son^  Zukereea  Khan.     He  was  unlike  his  father ; 

and  the  government  of  the  country,  under  his  care, 

^n  o??he'     became  extremely  lax ;  the  Zemindars  of  the  Pun* 

^T^"v"i"'f  J^^  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Mussulmans, 

theryou.      rofuscd  to  pay  the  revenues,  and  oppressed  the 

ryots,  and  ill-treated  them.     The  latter,  who  were 

for  the  most  part  Jats,  became  in  their  turn  dis^ 

gusted,  and  joined  the  Sikhs.    At  this  time  there 

were  several  of  the  latter  who  had  complied  strictljr 

with  Bunda's  orders,  and  were  named  in  conseqiience 

Bunda  Sikhs.  «' Buuda  Sikhs.**    After,  their  leader^s  death,  these 

people  lived  in  the  Baree  Doab,  between  the  Bea^ 

and  Bavee,  in  the  Manja  jungles. 

The  Sikhs  re-      Evcry  six  mouths,  crowds  of  the  Sikhs  resorted 

sir  every  six    to  the  Holy  Tank  at  Umritsir,  and.  there   heW 

council  among  themselves;    they  afterwards  di$h 

persed,  and  returned  to  the  jungles.    Many  of  the 

Zemindars  m  the  Manja  tract  of  country  were  rm 

lated  to  the  Sikhs,  and  concealed  the  latter  when 

Effectually     pursuod  by  the  Mussulmans ;  and  in  eyery  village 

fhe  zemfn^^    of  this  juugly  tract,  there  were  two  or  three  Sikh 

^*'  horsemen  quartered,  and  supported  by  the  Zemin- 
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dare,  unless  when  they  chose  to  provide  for  them- 
selves  by  robbery  and  pillage.  Thus  protected, 
tbeir  apprehension  became  impracticable. 

On  Nadir  Shah^s  return  from  Hindostan,  he 
passed  through  the  Punjab,  which  was  then  over- 
nm  with  jungle,  the  abode  of  plundermg  Sikhs 
collected  from  every  part  of  the  hills  and  plains. 
Nadhr  Shah  inquired  of  the  governor,  if  there  were 
any  troublesome  characters  in  the  Punjab ;  and  re- 
cdvedfor  rq)ly,  that  vast  crowds  of  disorderly  Sikh 
fukeers  visited  the  tank  at  Umritsir  every  six 
months.  Nadir  Shah  asked  where  their  places  of  Nadir  suh's 
abode  were ;  and  the  governor  replied  that  "  their  J^rding  Aem. 
homes  were  thdr  saddles,"*  The  conqueror  smiled, 
and  said  ''they  ought  to  be  destroyed,  and  their 
country  seized.'* 

After  the  death  of  Khan  Buhadur,  Ahmed  Shah 
iiivaded  the  Punjab ;  the  Zemindars  revolted,  and 
fhe  Sikhs  began  to  flourish.  When  Ahmed  Shah  Tho  sikhs  pii- 
retumed  to  Cabul,  about  40,000  or  50,000  Sikhs  *'^' '^^'''• 
collected  and  began  to  pillage  Lahore,  and  settled 
in  several  places  around  it,  where  they  erected  forts 
atid  strongholds.  On  Ahmed  Shah's  return  to  the 
Punjab,  the  Sikhs  dispersed,  and  again  concealed 
tiiemselves  in  the  jungles. 

'  About  this  time,  several  of  the  Sikhs,  such  as  Attack  the  foi. 
lopa  Singh,  Ramghureea,  and  others,  were  in  the  Ahm^d^hah 
service  of  Adeena  Beg  Khan;  and  when  Ahmed ^" '*'" '^'''• 
Shah  fought  with  the  emperor,  and  returned  to 
Cabul,  the  Sikhs  appeared  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ravee,  and  slew  numbers  of  Ahmed  Shah*s  fol- 
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Juhan  Khan 
at  first  dis- 
perses them ; 
they  rally  and 
defeat  him, 
killingr  num- 
bers of  the 
Pathans. 


Anecdote  of 
the  fukeer 
Etitbar  Shah 
and  Juhan 
Khan. 


lowers.  The  Shah  was  alarmed  at  this  daring 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  Sikhs;  and  leaving  Juhaa 
Khan  as  governor  of  Lahore,  he  proceeded  to 
Sealkote.  The  Sikhs  collected  in  great  numbers 
around  Lahore,  and  ravaged  the  country.  Juhan 
Khan  came  out  against  them,  but  according  to 
their  usual  practice,  they  betook  themselves  to 
flight.  Juhan  Khan,  on  this  occasion,  remarked, 
that  "except  their  nmning  away,  the  Sikhs  had 
no  pretension  to  the  name  of  soldiers."  Three 
hundred  Sikh  horsemen  separated  themselves  from 
the  rest,  and  stood  ready  to  engage  the  Pathans* 
When  the  latter  were  within  a  short  distance  of 
them,  the  Sikhs  fired  a  volley ;  every  bullet  took 
effect,  and  great  numbers  of  the  Pathans  fell,  and 
the  rest  fled.  Taking  courage  firom  this  unex-> 
pected  success,  the  Sikhs  pursued  and  kept  up 
their  fire.  The  horse  of  Juhan  Khan  was  wounded 
and  fell,  and  the  Sikhs  setting  up  a  loud  cry  of 
"  Wah !  wah  !  Gooroo  jee  ke  Futteh,**  rushed  for- 
ward to  kill  the  Khan,  but  he  escaped  on  foot« 
Many  of  the  Pathans  were  slain ;  and  this  is  the 
first  decided  victory  on  record  gained  by  the  Sikhs 
over  the  A%hans. 

It  is  related  that,  at  this  time,  there  was  a  fukeer 
at  Sealkote  named  Etubar  Shah,  who,  when  Juhan 
Khan  was  preparing  to  attack  the  Sikhs,  was  sitting 
in  his  hut.  Juhan  Khan  alighted,  and  requested 
the  fukeer  to  pray  for  his  success.  Etubar  Shah, 
raising  his  head,  cried  out  "  Run  away !  run  away ! 
the  wolf  is  coming,"     On  hearing  these  words. 
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Juhan  Khan  was  angry,  and  ordered  the  fukeer's 
fetit  to  be  burned  to  the  ground.  The  defeat  of 
the  Khan  was,  of  course,  attributed  to  this  act. 
After  this  signal  victory,  the  Sikhs  became  more 
daring  and  insolent,  laying  waste  the  surrounding 
country.  Every  sirdar  appropriated  a  portion  to 
himself,  and  named  it  after  his  native  village,  such 
as  Ramghureea,  Alloowalya;  others  from  their 
habits,  as  Bhunjeea.* 
On  the  death  of  Ahmed  Shah  Douranee,  his  son  Timoor  shah 

unable  to  op- 

Timoor  Shah  succeeded  to  the  Musnud.  Being  po»e  the  sikh* 
unable  to  manage  his  Omrahs,  or  contend  with 
them,  as  he  was  then  at  war  with  the  King  of  Bo- 
khara and  the  Zemindars  of  Scinde,  it  was  out  of 
his  power  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Punjab,  or  dis- 
pute the  claims  of  the  Sikhs  to  the  country.  Each 
sirdar,  therefore,  kept  his  own  followers,  and  took 
possession  of  his  own  district,  taking  under  his  pro- 
tection those  Zemindars  who  revolted  from  Timoor 
bhah. 

The  coimtry  of  the  Sikhs  thus  extended  fromf.?*«"t^^^^« 

•^  Sikh  posses- 

8aharunpore  on  the  east,  to  the  Attock  on  the^o^. 
west ;  Mooltan  and  Scinde  were  the  boundaries  on 
the    south,    and    Kote    Kangra,    Jummpo,    and 
Bhember  on  the  north.     Each  independent  Sirdar  AmicaWe  di- 

'^  vision  of  laud. 

k^t  possession  of  his  own  territory,  nor  encroached 
on  that  of  his  neighbour.  In  some  instances,  per- 
gonnahs,  or  districts,  were  divided  between  two,  and 
each  received  half  the  revenue  of  the  whole. 

*  Extract  of  bhuiig»  an  intoxicating  drug  obtained  from  the  Cannabis 
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The  MibmUs.       The  Sikhs  thus  became  a  friendly  nation^  divided 

into  what  were  called  Missuls. 

The  sirdars         This  State  of  things  could  not,  however,  last 

^Mh^othCT!**    long ;  and  at  length  the  different  sirdars  began  ftp 

quarrel  among  themselves  for  an  extension  of  teni- 

tory.     The  hostilities  consequent  on  such  quarrel^ 

consisted  in  carrying  off  cattle  and  other  property, 

and  the  ryots  themselves  were  often  killed  in  the 

struggles  which  ensued  between  two  neighbouring 

sirdars. 

All  remain  in      But  tbough  they  quarrellcd  among  themselves^  all 

monyat  Urn-*  was  pcacc  and  friendship  when  they  met  at  the 

"^*''  holy  tank  of  Umritsir.     There  each  independant 

sirdar  had  his  fort  or  dwelling-house,  with  a  bazaar 

attached,  for  supplying  his  followers  and  retainers 

with  food  and  the  other  necessaries  of  life. 

When  thus  collected  at  Unuritsir,  no  mark  of 
strife  or  discord  was  allowed ;  all  was  harmony  and 
peace,  while  sitting  and  listening  to  the  Gooroo 
expounding  the  Grunth  in  the  holy  temple ;  Cor  the 
beautifying  of  which,  each  surdar  contributed 
liberally,  according  to  his  means. 
The  number  of     When  theso  sirdars  or  chiefs  beffan  first  to  por- 

independent       .  i  .  ex 

sirdars  re-  tiou  out  the  Puiyab  amougst  them,  they  were  very 
numerous ;  but  after  repeated  contests,  the  country 
became  the  property  of  a  flew  of  the  most  powerful, 
who  maintained  their  own  independence,  and  gave 
their  aid  in  defence  of  the  whole  against  any  foreign 

Independent   aggrcssoT.     The  sirdar  at  the  head  of  each  Missul 

power  of  the  i  ,     ,  .       , 

sirdars.         was  paramount  m  peace  and  war,  though  his  de- 
pendents reserved  to  themselves  the  option  of  pro- 
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longing  or  curtailing  their  services  according   to 
circumstances. 

*    The  territory  of  the  Punjab  at  this  time  extended  Tiie  sikh  ter- 
■JB  far  as  the  Jumnah,  and  even  beyond  that  river ;  ea^bJyond  the 
«nd  one  of  the  Missuls, — and  the  principal,  as  bear-  "™"* ' 
ing  the  standards  of  the  Sikhs^  hence  named  the 
Nishanwala*  Missul, — included  the  country  about 
Umballa  in  its  possessions. 

In  giving  a  short  outline  of  thiBse  Missuls^  how- 
ever, we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  those  across 
the  Sutlej,  since  the  Missuls  on  this  side  the  river 
have  long  ago  merged  into  the  protected  Sikh*s 
states,  and  the  details  of  them  more  properly  belong 
to  a  history  of  the  British  power  in  India,  than  to 
one  devoted  to  the  Sikhs  of  the  Punjabi 

*  Nisban,  a  mark,  standard,  or  colour. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   HISTORY  OF  THE   BHUNGBE   MISSUL. 

juMa  Singh.  The  first  Sirdar  of  this^Missul  was  Jussa  Singh, 
a  Jat  and  native  of  the  village  of  Punjwar,  eight 
miles  from  Umritsir.  He  became  a  Sikh  and  a  fol- 
lower of  Bunda ;  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  and 
when  the  Sikhs  were  dispersed  and  stottered  over 
the  Punjab^  Jussa  Singh  converted  three  Jats;  who 
were  his  own  relations.      One  of  these  was  named 

Bheem  Singh,  Bhecm  Suigh,  anothoT  MuUa  Singh,  and  the  third 

Mulla  Singh,     _  r^.       i  mi  •       »  «•      i  j. 

•ndJuggut     Juggut  Singh.      This  Juggut  Smgh  was  a  great 
^^  smoker  of  bhung^  and  hence  named  Bhungee^  and 

the  latter  term  was  appUed  to  his  Missul.  When 
joined  by  his  three  converts,  Jussa  became  ft  rob*, 
ber.  On  his  death,  Bheem  Singh  succeeded  hint 
as  the  head  of  the  Missul  After  the  invasion  of 
Nadir  Shah,  Bheem  Singh,  assisted  by  Mulla  Singh 
and  Juggut  Singh,  collected  a  number  of  follow- 
ers; but  though  strong  in  numbers,  he  had  no 
portion  of  country,  and  maintained  himself  and  bis 
adherents  by  acts  of  robbery. 
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Among  the  followers  of  Bheem  Singh,  there  was 
a  man  named  Hurree  Singh,  a  native  of  the  Punjab.  Hurree  singh. 
He  was  of  a  daring  spirit,  and  on  the  death  of 
Bheem  Singh,  succeeded  to  the  head  of  the  Missul. 

Hurree  Singh  speedily  increased  the  number  of 
his  followers ;  and  on  the  death  of  MuUa  Singh  and 
Juggut  Singh,  their  places  were  filled  by  GhundaG^^imdaSingh. 
Singh. 

Hurree  Singh  made  war  on  Ahmed  Shah,  and 
having  conquered  Khwajah  Oobeid,  the  governor 
of  Lahore,  he  seized  his  artillery  and  other  pro- 
perty. Among  the  guns  captured  on  this  occasion, 
there  was  a  large  one  constructed  by  Juhan  Khan, 
iHuch  bears  the  name  of  the  captor  to  this  day, 
being  the  well-known  Bhungee  top.*  The  Bhungee 

A  man  named  Goorbuksh  Singh,  commonly 
known  as  Ofawala,  who  had  been  Missuldar  to 
Bheem    Singh,  had  a  grandson    named   Goojur  <^jur  Singh 

and  Lena 

Singh,  who  with  another  Jat  named  Lena  Singh  singh  join  the 
iiere  ameers  in  the  army.  These  two,  after  Goor- 
buksh Singh's  death,  joined  Hurree  Singh  in  his 
endeavour  to  conquer  the  Punjab ;  and  each  seized 
a  portion  of  country,  named  after  them,  Goojera- 
wida  and  KLalawala,  which  give  titles  to  sirdars  at 
the  present  day. 

'  Hurree  Singh  went  against  Jummoo,  and  made 
wor  on  the  Malwa  and  Manja  Sikhs,  abiding  be- 

*  We  are  not  quite  certain,  that  this  was  the  large  gun  captured  at  Fee- 
rmrthnhnr  on  the  night  of  the  21st  December,  1845,  by  Sir  H.  Uardinge  at 
die  bead  of  Her  Mijestys  80th  foot,  1st  European  light  infantry;  we  rather 
think,  thk  large  gun  is  still  at  Lahore. 
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tween  the  liyers  Jumnah,  Sutlej,  Beas,  and  Ravee. 
Hurree  Singh  HuTTee  Singh  was  killed,  and  Jfaunda  Singh  suck 

killed. 

ceeded  him  as  head  of  the  Missul :  he  lived  im 
peace  and  quiet. 

When  Ahmed  Shah  bestowed  the  governorship 
Lahore  besieg.  of  Lahore  on  Kahufee  Mul,  the  Bhungee  Missul 

ed  by  Goojur 

siogh  and  Went  against  that  place,  Ooojur  Singh  and  Lena 
ena  ing  gjj^gj^  y^^^e  Sent  a-head^  and  reached  the  city. 
They  shut  up  the  governor,  and  were  joined  by 
Sobah  Singh,  a  nephew  of  Jye  Sin^,  and  after 
pillaging  all  outside  the  walls,  the  si^e  of  Lahore 
was  continued. 

.  Kahulee  Mul  defended  Lahore  for  several  months, 
and  shut  up  all  the  gates  of  the  city  except  two, 
he  also  guarded  all  the  passes.  Being  at  length  m 
great  straits,  he  made  demands  on  the  city  i^tid 
robbed  the  shro£&.    When  hp  saw  no  ch^ince  of 

Kahulee  Mul  rcKef,  he  left  Lahore  with  all  his  folio werrs  and  all 

escapes  from 

Lahore,  whkh  they  could  cany  away ;   and  on  the  second  day 

is  pillaged  hy         "^  ,  ,  ,  i  ••       .1. 

the  Sikhs,  after  his  departure,  the  SiKhs  entered  and  pillaged 
the  city.  The  booty  was  equally  divided,  and  each 
sirdar  left  his  lieutenant. 

jhanda  Singh      After  this  Jhuuda  Singh  went  to  Sealkote  and 

besieges  Seal-  -rfc-i      i  r»S 

kote  and  takes  be^eged  it  in  the  year  Bik.  1834,  correspondiiur  to 

possession  of  ^>-^        »ti"i  i  •  i 

Mooitao.  A.  D.  1/77.  He  had  at  that  time  a  large  army  aiid 
determined  on  taking  Mookan,  whither  Jye  Singh 
preceded  him  for  the  sak^  of  plunder.  On  his 
march  towards  Mooltan  many  sirdars  and  Sikhs 
joined  Jhunda  Singh.  The  Governor  fled  and  the 
country  was  taken  possession  of.  Jhunda  Singh 
and  Lena  Singh  divided  Mooltan  between  them. 
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ss^d  appointed  Dewan  Singh,  Killadar.  He  re* 
ioained  a  long  time  in  possession  of  M ooltan,  until 
^ven  out  of  it  by  Timoor  Shah,  who  gave  Mool-  Driven  out  of 

•^  '  D  i^  by  Timoor 

tan  m  charge  to  Jojoh  Khan,  Pathan  Sudozye.  shah. 
• .  When  Jhunda  Singh  was  returning  from  the  con- 
:qiiest  of  Mooltan,  he  took  Jhungrealah,  and  sub- 
:dued  the  Beloochee  tribes,  often  pillaging  their 
country.  After  this  he  went  to  Umritsir,  and 
Jb^an  building  a  brick  fort,  which  was  named  the  ^^^^  <*>«  ^ 
Bhungee  fort  «'  umntsir. 

Previous  to  this,  Hurree  had  begun  a  bazaar  at 
Umiitsir,  but  had  not    finished  it.      After  this, 
Jhunda  Singh  made  war  on  Jye  Singh,  Ghuneeya,  5**^8*^^^^^" 
and  Churruth  Singh.     It  is  said  that  the  latter  was  ^^hu^th 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  his  gun;    and  Jhunda singh wiied. 
Smgh  by  his  own  soldiers,  at  the  instigation  of  Jye 
Singh.     Gunda  Singh  succeeded  his  uncle  Jhunda 
Singh,  and  completed  the  Bhungee  fort,  at  Umrit- 
sir.     Gunda  Singh  employed  himself  in  enlarging  Gunda  singh 
•  tlie  city  of  Umritsir,  and  for  this  purpose  collected  rUairf^ 
great  numbers  of  workmen. 

Gunda  Singh  next  proceeded  to  Pathan  Kote,  Advances 
'  on  the  fdlowing  account.     A  man  named  Naud  ioi^ 
Singh,  a  friend  of  Jhunda  Singh,  had  left  this  place 
•to  the  latter.    This  Naud  Singh  had  a  daughter, 
->snd  his  widow  bestowed  the  latter  and  Pathan  Kote 
4m  Tara  Singh  Ghuneeya,  brother  to  Hukeekut 
'Singh.     When  Gunda  Singh  heard  of  this  trans- 
action, he  was  enraged ;  and  collecting  an  army, 
he  proceeded  to  the  place,  taking  the  road  through 
Wittala,    or  Battala.     The    Ramghureea    Missul 
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joined  him„  They  halted  at  Deena  Nuggun  The 
Ghuneeya  Missul,  under  Goorbuksh  Singh^  the 
son  of  Jye  Singh^  Ghuneeya,  joined  Tara  Singh; 
also  Ummur  Singh  and  Hukeekut  Singh,  widi 
others  of  the  Ghuneeya. 

The  two  armies  met,  and  fought  for  several  days, 

without  any  decisive  result      Gunda    Singh,  at 

Dies,  and  ihe  length,  becamo  sick  and   died.      His    son  Desa 

Ghuneeya  ob-  ^ 

tain  the  Tic    Singh  being  a  boy,  his  nephew  Churruth   Singh- 
succeeded  him.     The  fight  continued  daily.     One 
day  Churruth  Singh  was  killed,  and  the  Bhungee 
force  was  broken  up,  leaving  the  victory  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ghuneeya  Missul.     After  this  defeat, 

DesaSinffh     Dcsa  Siugh  was  chosen  head  of  the  Bhungee 

sirSmr?  ^  Missul,  and  his  prime  minister  was  Goojur  Singh. 
He  arrived  at  Umritsir,  and  Pathan  Kote  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Tara  Singh  and  his  son,  until  the 
latter  was  seized  by  the  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh. 

Succeeded  bv  Dcsa  Siugh  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Goolab 
'  Singh,  who  remained  at  Umritsir,  and  enlarged  the 
city.  While  this  Goolab  Singh  was  a  boy,  his 
cousin  Kurrum  Singh  Dooloo,  governed  for  him. 
On  Goolab  Singh  attaining  the  years  of  maturity, 
however,  he  was  dismissed.  Goolab  Singh  had 
constant  wars  with  Maha  Singh,  the  father  <^ 
Runjeet  Singh,  and  son  of  Churruth  Singh. 

When  Runjeet  Singh  took  possession  of  Lahore, 
Goolab  Singh  assembled  the  whole  Bhungee  Missul 
and  was  joined  by  Nizamut  Deen,  Kussoorea.   Their 

Makes  war  on  united  forcc  amounted  to  50,000  or  60,000  men, 

Rui\|eet  Singh.  '  '  ' 

and  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  two  armies. 
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At  length,  Goolab  Singh  became  sick,  and  return- 
ing to  Umritsir  died  there.    Nizamut  Deen  returned  P|^^*'  ^"*- 
U>  Kussoor ;  and  Jussa  Singh,  on  account  of  his 
ebiDdity  to   Suda  Koonwur,  the  mother-in-law  of 
Runjeet  Singh,  went  to  his  own  country. 

The  Bhnngee  Missul  from  this  time  declined.  Bhungee  Mi«- 

^  8ul  utfclinet. 

One  of  Goolab  Singh's  sowars  named  Sookha,  and 
whose  son  was  named  Goordut  Singh,  with  several 
followers,  took  up  their  abode  at  Majeethea. 
When  the  Maharajah  seized  Umritsir,  and  reduced 
it  imder  his  power,  Goordut  Singh  and  his  mother 
went  to  Jodh  Singh,  Ramghureea,  and  there  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  great  poverty. 

Goojur  Singh,  after  the  death  of  Gunda  Singh, 
became  a  great  man  and  acquired  much  territory  Ooqjur  singh 

,,!/.,      extends  hb 

m  the  Manja  country.  On  the  banks  of  the  conquetu. 
Chenab,  he  possessed  the  city  of  Goorura  and  the 
fort  of  Islamghm*,  where  the  property  of  Ruhmut 
Khan  and  Hushmut  Khan  fell  to  his  possession ; 
be  also  held  the  villages  of  Moonawur  and  Dowlut* 
DOggur ;  while  his  hill  territories  extended  as  far  as 
Bhember.  On  the  Jelum  he  extended  his  con- 
quests as  far  as  Kala-ka-Serai ;  and  Sirdar  Chur- 
rath  Singh,  the  grandfather  of  Runjeet  Singh,  gave 
bis  daughter,  named  Rajkoonwur,  to  the  son  of 
Goojur  Singh  in  marriage. 

When  Churruth  Singh  was  killed  by  the  burst- ^>»es,  .nd  !• 

*^  "^  fucceeded  by 

ing  of  his  gun,  and  his  son  Maha  Singh  succeeded  saheb  singh. 
him,  there  were  enmity    and  peace    alternately 
between   Maha    Singh  and    Goojur    Singh.      At 
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length  the  latter  died^  and  was  succeeded  by  his- 

son  Saheb  Singh^  who  married  Rajkoonwur,  the- 

sister  of  Maha  Singh ;  but  this  alUance  did  not-' 

prevent  constant  quarrels  between  the  two.    At' 

one  time^  Saheb  Singh  was  victorious ;    at  anoth^ 

time,  Maha  Singh.     A  battle  took  place  between 

Ri^  Koonwur  thesc  two  sirdsTS  at  the  village  of   Sadra,  when 

Jhcr^f aha  ^'  it  was  bcsieged  by  Maha  Singh.     On  this  occa- 

sin«h,who     gj^^^    j^^j    Koonwur   the   wife  of  Saheb   Singh, 

went  to    see  her  brother  Maha  Singh,  and  en^ 
deavoured  to  make  peace  between  them.    Maha 
Singh  becoming  sick    returned  to  Goojurawala, 
where  he  died. 
An  attempt        When  the  body  of  Maha  Singh  was  about  to  be 

made  to  seize  ''  *^ 

^e  body  of    burned,  the  soldiers  of  Saheb  Singh  went  for  the 

Maha  Singh,  , 

but  fails.  purpose  of  carrying  it  oflF;  but  Kadet  Khan 
Khidmutgar,  with  Meeah,  conmiandant  of  artillery, 
Ghuonsee  Khan,  and  others,  met  them  on  the 
road,  and  defeated  Saheb  Singh's  troops,  who  fled, 
leaving  the  body  of  Maha  Singh  in  the  hands  of 
his  trusty  servants,  who  burned  it  with  all  due 
honors. 

Runjeet  seizes     At  length,  Ruujeet  Singh  destroyed  the  Bhungee 

the  Missed.       -«.        ,X  •  i«  i^»        /.^^ 

Missul,  after  captunng  theu'  strongholds  of  Lahore, 
Umritsir,  Sealkote,  Chumiote,  and  Jhungdeal,  and 
taking  possession  of  all  the  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  Chenab.  Goojarah  Wala  and  Jellalpore 
were  wrested  from  Saheb  Singh.  He  received 
a  village  in  Jagheer,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
of  his  days.     His  son  Goolab  Singh   had  also  a 
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few  villages  conferred  on  him.  Leaving  no  son^ 
there  was  no  head  of  the  Bhungee  Missul,  which 
t))us  merged  into  the  hands  of  Runjeet  Singh^ 
the  Maharajah  of  the  Punjab,  in  the  year  Bik. 
1863,  corresponding  to  the  year  of  the  Christian 
eara  1806. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   HISTORY  OP    THE    FYZOOLAPOOREA   AND 
RAMQHURBBA  MISSULS. 

Kapoor  Singh.     The  fiTst  sirdoT  of  the  Fyzoolapoorca  MisraL 
was  Kapoor  Singh  of  the  Jat  tribe^  and  a  native  of 
the  village  of  Fyzoolapoor,  near   Umritsir.       H©' 
joined  the  Sikhs  under  Bunda.    He  was  a  brave 
man^  and  appointed  a  sirdar.     He  took^  Uke  tbq 
rest^  to  robbing,  and  had  no  land  of  his  own.     Hi8^ 
valour  and  judgment  soon,  obtained  for  him  tli#^ 
title  of  Nuwab^and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Nuwaiit 
Kapoor  Singh.    He  lived  in  the  time  of  Khaa; 
Buhadour,  Governor  of  Lahore,  and  died  in  tba, 
reign  of  Ahmed  Shah  Douranee.     It  is  related  of., 
him,  that  he  fought  with  the  Shah  and  fell  in  actioQU/ 
He  had  three  followers,  all  brave  men,  namely ; : 
Khooshyal  Singh,  Lena  Singh,  and  Seetul  Singii^v 
who  were  brothers  by  the  same  mother.     Thesa 
men  were  contemporaries  of  Hurree  Singh  Bhungee 
Wala,  but  independent  of  him,  and  kept  up  a  force 
of  their  own  with  distinct  settlements.     Their  pos- 
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aesaons  consisted  of: — 1st  fhe  village  of  Fyzoola- Pomcstimit of 
]KMir  and  the  neighbouring  ones.     They  had  also 
a  bazaar,  or  kotra^  at  Umritsir^  called  after  them* 

2iid.    They  possessed  thtoiselves  of  the  Bist 
Ja&idhnr ;  and  the  zemindars  of  this  district,  such 
as  Rao  Ibrahim  and  others^  paid  them  tribute  and 
phced  themselves  under  their  protection.     They 
abo  claimed  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej* 
They  joined  Hurree  Singh  and  other  Missuldars  in 
mddng  war  on  Ahmed  Shah.    There  was  another  Jj^^jJoo. 
Ehooshyal   Singh  belonging  to  this  Misstil,  who 
from  bdng  short-sifted  waS  distinguished  by  the 
Bumame  of  Metoo.    This  man  left  a  widow  and 
lordar,  but  no   children.    The  other  Khooshyal 
Sfaigh  (Lama)  had  two  sons^  one  named  B6odh 
9m^  and  the  other^  Soodh  Singh^  who  succeeded 
their  &ther  as  heads  of  the  Fyzoolapoorea  MissuL 
Wey  were  constantly  at  war  with  the  Alloowalya 
Mar.     When  Soodh  Singh  died^  he  left  a  daughter 
bf  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Lena  Singh^  Bhungee. 
After  his  deaths  Boodh  Singh  was  firmly  estab- 
fibed  as  the  sirdar  of  the  Missul.     The  Maha- 
ligah  made    war  on  him   in   1811^  and  having 
defeated  Boodh  Singh,  the  latter  fled  across  the 
Soflg,  where  he  died.    His  son  Ummur  Singh 
ifed  there  after  him.     When  the  Fyzoolapoorea 
ZBah  came  into  the  posession  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
be  gave  the  charge  of  it  to  Mooroodeen,  the  bro- 
ker of  Azeezoodeen,  and  who  remained  four  years 
at  Jalindhur. 
The  first  sirdar  of  the  Ranurhureea  Missul  was  lumghuwea 

^  Missul. 
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Khooshyal  Singh,  of  Gugo,  a  village  near  Umritsir,  of 
the  Jat  tribe  and  a  follower  of  Bunda.  He  Iikew»e 
became  a  robber  on  the  death  of  his  leader.    When 

Nund  Singh,  he  died,  a  man  named  Nund  Singh,  a  Jat  and  m< 
native  of  the  village  of  Sahanghee,  distant  shook : 
four  miles  from  Umritsir,  succeeded  him.     He  hadi  t 

mTs*^"^^    a  great  number  of  follol^^rs,  and  among  them  one.: 

andTara   '    named  Jussa  Singh,  and  his  brothers.  Mala  Singh' 
and  Tara  Singh,  of  the  Buhraee  or  carpenter  caste^ 
mhabitants  of  the  village  of  Abchokul,  who,  giving 
up  their  trade,  became  Sikhs,  and  joined  Nimd 
Singh.     Of  the  three  brothers,  Jussa  Sing  was  a 
particularly  brave  man,  and  celebrated  for  his  feats 
in  battle.     He  was  ^^pointed  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Ramghureea  MissuL    When  Adeena  Beg 
Khan  fled  on  account  of  his  enmity  to  Ahmed 
Shah,  he  engaged  several  Sikhs  as  his  retainens,  - 
and  among  the  rest,  these  three  brothers,  and  they 
were  of  the  greatest  use  to  him  in  managing  fai$ 
troops.    When  Adeena  Beg  Khan  was  defeated  by 
Ahmed  Shah,  and  fled  to  the  hills,  the  broth^f^s 
left  him,  returned  to  their  homes,  and  afterwards" 
joined  Jye   Singh,   Ghuneeya,  who  with  Ummur  - 
Singh  and  others  made  war  on  the  Pathans  aaijt' 
concealed  themselves  in  the  jungle.     In  this  wi^; 
fare,    the    brothers  were  conspicuous    for    their, 
bravery.     In  the  year  a.d.  1 757  Ahmed  Shah  leftr; 

Adeena  Beg    LahoTC ;  and  Adeena  Beg  Khan  returned  from  the?. 

Khan  ukes  ^ 

wittoia.  hills,  and  having  conquered  Khootub  Ghat,  the' 
Rohilla,  he  surroimded  the  city  ofWittalaand  took 
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it;  after  which  all  the  zemindars  in  the  Punjab 
oifned  his  authority. 

Adeena  B^  Khan^  with  the  view  of  driving  the 
Sftfas  out  of  the  country,  made  the  zemindars  take 
an  oath  that  they  would  attack  them  and  drive 
than  away ;  and  that  wherever  a  Sikh  Was  found, 
1»  was  to  be  immediately  killed,  or  made  prisoner. 
Meerza  Azeez  Bukshee  was  appointed  to  see  the  s"i^>  adopted 

*  "^  ,  byhim  towards 

ennNrcement  of  this  somewhat  sangumary  law.         the  sikin. 

This  man  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of 
horsemen,  and  4,000  carpenters  with  their  axes, 
far  the  purpose  of  cutting  down  and  clearing  away 
the  jungle  in  every  direction,  for  the  discovery  of 
the  Sikhs  concealed  in  it. 

When  the  Sikhs  were  thiK  attacked  and  hunted 
fy^m  every  place  of  abode,  they  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  a  portion  of  them,  bolder  than  the  rest, 
wemt  to  Umritsir,  and  took  reftige  in  the  mud  fort 
of  Ram  Rouree. 

Nund  Singh,  Sanghanee,  who  was  then  at  the  ^^  take  re- 

^    '  ^  '  fuge  in  Ram 

heftd  of  the  Ramghureea  Missul,  Jussa  Singh,  Rouree. 
MblIbl  Singh,  and  Tara  Singh,  were  among  the 
mosber ;  and  Jye  Singh,  Ghunneeya,  and  Ummur 
Sba^,  Kingra,  with  their  followers  were  likewise 
tlflsre,  remaining  concealed  in  the  fort.  Meer 
Awez  hearing  of  this,  surrounded  the  fort,  and  the 
SUis,  being  desperate,  fought  with  great  bravery. 
Jye  Singh  and  Jussa  Singh  made  a  sally  from  the 
fort,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  their  assailants 
with  matchlocks  and  arrows;  they  then  returned  The  bravery  of 

Jye  Singh. 

to  the  fort  and  shut  the  gates.    Jye  Singh  on  this 

k2 
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Adeena  Brg 
Khan  diet. 


Ahmed  Shah 
comes  to  La- 
hore, and  slays 
in^at  numbers 
of  the  Sikhs  at 
Sirhind. 


The  temple  of 
Umritsir 
blown  up. 


occasion  was  mounted  on  a  spirited  horse,  which 
can-ied  him  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy ;  hkt 
though  matchlocks  were  aimed  at  him,  and  he  mas 
attacked  on  all  sides,  yet  none  dared  to  approach  imr 
him,  and  he  escaped  within  the  fort  The  Sikfais, 
being  reduced  to  great  straits  by  Meer  Azeet, 
began  to  throw  down  the  walls  during  the  n^ht, 
and  at  length  sallied  out,  when  many  were  killed, 
and  several  taken  prisoners.  In  1758  a.d.  Ade^m 
Beg  died ;  and  there  being  no  ruler  in  the  Punjab, 
the  Sikhs  began  to  raise  their  heads.  Those  who 
escaped  from  Ram  Rouree  assumed  the  name  of 
Ramghuree,  which  is  the  origin  of  this  Missul ;  and 
Nund  Singh,  Sanghanee,  became  the  head  of  it 

When  Nund  Singh  died,  Jussa  Singh  and  his 
brothers  became  the  sirdars,  and  called  their 
Missul  the  Ramghureea. 

Ahmed  Shah,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Adeena 
Beg  Khan,  and  the  rising  of  the  Sikhs,  came  tx> 
Lahore  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  disturbaaceB 
\n  the  Punjab.  The  Sikhs,  to  the  number  of  50,000 
or  60,000,  surrounded  Sirhind.  Ahmed  Shah  {& 
one  march  crossed  the  Ravee,  Beah,  and  Sutlej, 
and  attacked  them  on  all  sides.  Seventoeii 
thousand  Sikhs  were  killed ;  and  the  slaughter  was 
named  Goolhoo  Ghara,  or  the  hand  of  fate.  Ahmfd 
Shah  returned  to  Lahore.  He  established  tih 
Pattialah  rajah  in  his  own  territory,  and  Komu]»^ 
dal  Khan  was  placed  over  the  other  sirdars.  The 
temple  of  Umritsir  was  blown  up  by  gunpowder  hy 
Komundal  Khan. 
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'I    The  three  brothers,  Jussa  Singh,  Mala  Singh,  and 

tLtoa  Singh,  with  Jye  Singh,  Ghuneeya,  remdned 

-emcealed  at  one  place  in  the  jungle,  coming  out 

"^owasionally  to  rob  travellers.     They  even  went  to 

« Vmritsir  to  bathe  in  the  tank,  and  pillaged  the  sub- 

tloDbs  of  the  city.     When  attacked  by  the  Shah*s 

,  ticM^,  they  fired  off  their  matchlocks  and  fled  to  the 

.fongles.    When  Ahmed  Shah  once  more  left  Lahore 

\^Bfr  Cabul,  and  Khwajah  Oobeid  was  left  to  govern, 

.fcut  without  any  sufficient  force,  the  whole  of  the 

fl&hs  took  to  their  old  trade  of  robbing,  and  crowds  The  sikhi 

of  them  were  to  be  seen  in  every  part  of  the  Punjab,  **^"*  "'^' 

^destroying  the  villages  and  building  forts.    Each 

sirdar  took  possession  of  a  city  and  purgunnah; 

^he  Bhungee  Missul  seizing  Emanabad,  Pursuroor, 

md  Gujrat.      The  Ghuneeya   and    Ramghureea 

Missuls  took  possession  of  Wittala  and  Kulanour. 

'     When  Khwajah  Oobeid  came  out  to  attack  the 

Goojurwala,  he  was  defeated,  leaving  his  guns  and  They  defeat 

4xea8ure  in  the  hands  of  the  Sikhs.    On  this  occa-    *  8°^®"*®'- 

'litm,  the    Ramghureea    and    Ghuneeya    Missuls 

jiiared  the  spoils  between  them. 

.!    Some  months  afterwards,  when    Ahmed   Shah 

fame  again  to  the  Punjab  and  encamped  at  Rhotas, 

^mid  afterwards  at  Jhundeeala,  the  Sikhs  fled  and 

Umioealed  themselves  in  the  jungles  and  mountains. 

Bttt  still  they  determined  to  keep  possession  of  the 

toontry,  when  Ahmed  Shah  departed.    On  this 

occasion,  the  Ramghureea  seized  on  Wittala  and 

Kulanour,  with  the  surrounding  country.    At  Um- 

ritar,  this  Missul  seized  on  the  fort  of  Ram  Rouree, 
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called  RatDghur^  and  near  it  erected  a  large  bazaar. 

^owe^oni  of  ^^^  SftHic  Miasul,  also  took  possession  of  seveitf 

Jwa^the""  v^^^g^s  in  the  Bist  Jalindhur.    Jussa  Singh  gwp 

Bistjaiind-    Wittala  to    Mala    Singh,  with  the  surroun^^i^ 

country ;  to  Tara  Singh,  he  gave  Kulanour.     Tlje 

wives    of   the  three  brothers  lived  at  BegowaL 

When  Jussa  Singh  neglected  to  divide  the  revenues 

with  Jye  Singh,  Ghuneeya,  the  latter  wanted  to 

drive  out  the  Ramghureea  from  their  possessions. 

War  was  declared  between  the  Missuls,  and  great 

numbers  fell  on  both  sides.     In  the  engagement, 

Gunda  Singh,  Bhungee,  and  Jye  Singh,  Ghuneeya^ 

greatly  distinguished  themselves.     The  Ghunee3na 

Goorbuksh     conqucred ;  and  Goorbuksh  Singh,  the  son  of  Jye 

Siogh  besieges  *  -i        •      i     • 

Wittala.  Singh,  came  to  Wittala,  and  besieged  Mala  Smgh  m 
that  place;  he  surrounded  the  fort,  and  the  k^ 
habitants  supplied  him  with  money  and  stores,  a& 
they  disliked  Mala  Singh,  who  was  a  tyrant,  and 
often  killed  people  for  his  amusement.  It  is  related^ 
that  one  day  while  thus  employed,  there  was  ^ 
great  storm  of  thunder  and  halL  Mala  Singh  fire^ 
at  the  clouds  in  contempt;  a  stone  fell  from  ai 
qloud  on  his  head,  and  he  retreated  to  the  fort,  bcft 
the  inhabitants  turned  him  out,  and  admitted  tb# 
Ghuneeya.  Rajah  Singh  and  Dewan  Singh,  th^ 
governors  of  districts,  with  Tara  Chund,  aBrahimd; 
and  others,  collected  and  opened  the  gates  of  tbf 

Enters  the  city  to  Goorbuksh  Singh,  who  entered,  and  Mal% 
Singh  fled.  From  Tara  Singh  he  took  Kulaiiour, 
and  thus  conquered  city  after  city,  as  far  as  the  Sut- 
lej.     From  thence  he  went  to  the  jungH  in  the 


city. 
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iKreotion  of  Kote  Kapoorah,  and  left  Soodh  Singh 
gd:  Loodianalh  Jye  Singh  became  more  and  more 
qpwerhl,  and  enjoyed  peace  for  the  space  of  three 
gftan.  At  the  end  of  that  time^  all  the  Missuldars 
djuEirelled  with  him^  and  he  sent  for  the  Ramghu- 


>-    In  the  Hissar  district^  Jye  Singh  gave  great 
•irouble  and  annoyance  to  the  fukeers^  and  robbed 
and  slaughtered  in  every  direction*    After  this, 
ilus^a  Singh,  Ramghuree^i,  retook  Wittala,  and  re* 
mined  in  it  for  three  years^    Jye  Singh  collected  Jjgj^^'^'' 
J9L  large  army  and  besi^ed  it.    After  twenty  days  wutau. 
jhe  raised  the  siege  and  departed,  when  Jussa  Singh 
'XeBolved  to  build  a  brick  wall  around  the  city, 
thirty  feet  high,  and  twenty-one  in  breadth ;  he 
likewise  established  a  Thannah  in  the  city ;  after 
4ibi8  he  went  towards  Kulanour  for  the  purpose  of 
bracking  Juemul  Singh,  the  son  of   Hukeekut 
.Sipglu    After  hard  fighting  for  the  space  of  three 
cbys,  the  Ramghureea    troops  fled     The  only 
Ipiaces  remainii^  to  this  Missul  were,  Rearkee,  the 
^ty  of  Ruheela,  on  the  bank  of  the  Beas,  and 
mtae  portions  of  country  beyond  that  river.    Con-*  Conteitsbe. 
ftant  wars  were  carried  on  between  this  Missul  Ramghureea 
•Md  the  Ghuneeya.   Night  and  day,  bands  of  them  Mi«mu?°*^^* 
tmversed  the  country,  carrying  off  cattle,  sheep,    - 
Ittd  gouts,  from  each  others' possessions.    On  the 
4mlh  oC  Maha  Singh  and  Tara  Singh,  Jussa  Smgh 
lemained  and  lived  at  Rubeela.    Suda  Koonwur, 
having  sacceeded  Jye  Singh  and  Goorbuksh  Singh, 
eoHectod  all  her  troops,  and,  assisted  by  Runjeet 
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Singh,  attacked  the  fort  of  Meeana,  belonging  1» 
^he  Ramghnreea  MissuL  The  siege  was  carried 
on  for  several  months,  but  on  the  setting  in  of  dris 
rains,  it  was  raised.  Dewan  Singh,  the  s<m  wi 
Tara  Singh,  possessed  a  small  portion  of  conntB^ 
bestowed  on  him  by  his  uncle  Jussa  Singh,  wlMfe 
he  supported  himself  by  robbing.  Jussa  Singli 
left  two  sons  behind  him;  the  one  named  Jodk 
Singh,  and  the  other  Sheer  Singh.  The  former 
succeeded  his  fskther,  as  head  of  the  Ramghureea 
Missul.  But  he  was  a  man  of  no  activity,  aod 
uqfit  to  govern,  so  that  his  cousin  Dewan  Sii^ 
made  daily  inroads  on  his  possessions.  At  length 
Runjeet  Singh  took  possession  of  this  Missul,  and 
Jodh  Singh  became  his  dependant,  and  entered  the 
Maharajah's  service.  Dewan  Singh,  leaving  the 
Pimjab,  went  to  Benares.  Before  he  returned 
Jodh  Singh  had  died,  and  for  some  time  he  and 
Bheer  Singh  governed  the  country,  which  the 
Maharajah  at  length  resolved  to  seize.  In  1808, 
the  Maharajah  went  to  Kangra,  and  on  his  return 
^dBw"^'*  he  sent  for  Bheer  Singh  and  Dewan  Singh,  and 
Singh  im-      imprisoned  them ;    after  which  he  took  possession 

pnsoiMdby         i.     ,     .  -, 

Riii^eetsingh.  of  theuT  couutry.  From  thence,  the  Maharajah 
took  the  road  to  Rubeela,  where  he  spent  the 
night,  and  then  proceeded  to  Umritsir,  where  he 
besieged  the  fort  of  Ram  Roiu*ee,  or  Ramghur,  witii 
his  artillery.  The  siege  continued  for  a  whole 
day ;  and  during  the  ensuing  night,  those  in  the 
fort  made  their  escape  and  fled.  It  is  said  that 
th^  Maharajah,  in  the  space  of  three  days,  seized 
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«b  fewer  than  150  forts  and  strongholds  belonging  ][nd°dMtJ^* 
Ibo  the   Ramghureea  Missnl,  and  they  were  all<^*«m«^«- 

TWA  fl>lt4» 

destroyed.    After  some  months,  Bheer  Singh  was 
Ivleased,  and  also  Dewan    Singh,  and  a  main- Bheer  singh 

"  and  Dewan 

fstumce  provided  for  them  by  Runjeet  Smgh.     On  singhreieascd; 

toe  fomer 

^leer  Singh  he  bestowed  Pindroa,  near  the  birth-  receives  a 
^hce  of  Nanuk,  in  jagheer,  which  on  his  death 
nbpsed  to  the  Maharajah. 

T    A  sum  of  money  was  given  to  Dewan  Singh,  but  ^^  ^? 
mo  land.     He  was  appointed  Thannahdar  of  Bara-  ^J^" 
fanoola,  on  the  road  to  Cashmere ;  where  he  died, 
Jeaving  no  descendants. 


I. 

n: 

or 
ur 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE   HISTORY   OF   THE  GHUNEEYA,    ALLOOWALYA,    AND 
SURKERCHUKEA   MISSUXiS« 

ummur  Singh.  The  first  Sirdar  of  this  Missul,  was  Ummur 
Singh,  Kegra ;  he  was,  like  the  rest,  a  robber,  and 
had  numerous  followers.  They  resided  at  Kliana 
Kutchwa,  in  the  Manga  country,  after  they  became 
Sikhs. 

chunda  Singh,     Amouff  his  retainers,  Chunda  Singh,  Jye  Singh 

Hukeekut  ^  i  z^..      i  j 

Singh,  and     his  brother,  and  Hukeekut  Singh,  were    named 

Jye  Singh. 

Ghuneeya. 

Their  character  for  bravery  soon  obtained  for 
Jye  Singh  and  Hukeekut  Singh  the  head  of  the 
Missul.  Jye  Singh,  as  already  stated,  united  with 
the  Ramghureea  against  Ahmed  Shah.  On  one 
occasion,  these  robber-chiefs  plundered  Kussoor, 
and  carried  off  a  large  quantity  of  silver,  gold  and 
jewels ;  besides  shawls  and  carpets.  Jye  Singh's 
share  of  this  booty  was  more  than  four  men  could 
carry.  The  chief  place  of  residence  of  the  Ghu- 
neeya Missul,  while  exercising  its  predatory  habits, 
was  a  thick  patch  of  dhak  jungle  near  Begawal 
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When  Khwajah  Oobeid  was  governor  of  Lahore, 
the  combined  force  of  the  Ramghureea  and  Ghu- 
neeya  Missuls,  took  possession  of  Wittala,  ^"^'")fSI|^t*^* 
dixided  the  spoil  between  them.     The  Ramghu- wea  Mbsuia 
reea  established  themselves  at  Begawal,  and  the 
Ghuneeya  in  the  Baree  Doab. 

Of  the  latter  Missul,  four  men  have  been  cele-  The  four 
brated  :  namely,  Ummur  Singh,  Kegra ;  Jye  Singh ;  ohune^a  * 
Ummur  Singh,  Bhugga ;    and   Hukeekut  Singh.  **'""** 
When  the  Sikhs  were  assured  that  Ahmed  Shah 
would  no  more  return  to  the  Punjab,  each  of  these 
men  took  possession  of  distinct  tracts  of  coimtry, 
or  pm-gunnahs. 

When  Jye  Singh  became  head  of  the  Missul,  he  /ye  sin^h  the 
led  an  army  to  Gurhota,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  "^**^'^ 
The  sirdar,  or  ruler,  of  this  place  was  Esud  Buksh, 
who  had  but  a  small  force  at  his  command,  and 
could  not  oppose  Jye  Singh  vfith  any  chance  of 
success ;  he,  therefore,  submitted  to  him,  whereby  ^akei  con- 
Jye  Singh's  power  and  influence  were  greatly  in-  ^"^''^ 
creased.    He  next  took  possession  of  Hajeepore,  in  Takes  Muke- 
the  Bist  Jalindhur,  and  he  received  tribute  from  "*  * 
the  hill  chiefs  of  Moorpoor,  Datarpoor,  and  Saepah, 
At  Miikeriah,  there  dwelt  a  sect  of  Mussulmans 
named  Awan :  Jye  Singh  went  against  the  place, 
and  subdued  it  after  a  desperate  fight.     Great 
numbers  of  Sikhs  and  Mussulmans  fell  on  both 
sides.     The  place  was  pillaged,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  murdered.      At  Umritsir,  a  spacious 
bazaar,  or  kutra,  was  built  by  the  four  sirdars  of 
this  Missul. 
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Acoaiiaouof      On  the  death  of  Ahmed  Shah,  a  coalitioQ  was 

formed  among  the  Missuldars  for  pilla^ng,  and 

♦  becoming  masters  of  the  Punjab ;  the  chief  of  these 

were  Jye  Singh,  Ghuneeya;    Jussa  Singh,  Rara- 

ghureea;  Jussa  Singh,  Alloowalya;    Tara  Singh, 

Ghueba;   and  Khooshyal  Singh,  Fyzoolapooreea. 

Their  force     All  these  joined  their  forces,  and  proceeded  towards 

^Dst  Ktn-  Kussoor.    On  learning  these  tidings,  the  Pathans 

**^''  entrenched  themselves  in  their  houses,  and  in  the 

fort.    At  this  time,  Ulif  Khan,  who  was  the  chief 

sirdar,  without  consulting  the  others,  led  his  men  out 

The  place  pii-  of  the  fort,  aod  attacked  the  Sikhs ;  he  was  speedily 

slS^*"^  ****   put  to  flight,  and  fled  towards  the  city,  followed  by 

the  Sikhs,  who  pillaged  it  of  the  articles  already 

alluded  to.     Several  days  were  spent  in  pillaging 

and  destroying  the  city.    At  length,  the  whole  fort 

was  taken  and  divided    among    the  Missuldars. 

The  latter      Nizamut  Dceu  Khan  afterwards  expelled  the  Sikhs 

Nuamuti^n  from  Kussoor,  and  retook  the  fort  and  city.    When 

^"^  Nizamut  Deen  Khan  died,  and  his  brother  Kootu-* 

The  place      boodcen  Khan  was  sirdar,  the  Maharajah  Runje^ 

taken  by       Siufrh,  after  conquering  Lahore,  made  two  succesh 

RuiyeetSiiigh.    .  ,        ,  J?  ^         ,  ,     . 

sive  attacks  on  Kussoor  and  took  it ;  and  Kootu* 
boodeen  Khan  became  a  dependant  of  the  Maha* 
rajah,  and  received  Mumdhote,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ghana,  below  Feerozpore,  in  jagheer;  where 
the  family  still  reside.* 


*  A  worthy  follower  of  this  fiimily  is  uow  agent  for  the  nHvigation  of  the 
Indus  at  Mittunkhote :  I  allude  to  Peer  Ibrahim,  who  was,  at  one  time, 
killadar  of  Feerozpore,  and  deservedly  much  esteemed  by  the  British 
Authorities  on  the  north<west  frontier. 
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On  the  death  of  Hukeekut  Singh,  of  the  Ghu- a«*™'«  »f: 

°  .   tween  Fatteh 

neeya  Missul,  his  son  Juenrnl    Singh  began  tosinghand  ^ 
quarrel  with   Futteh  Singh,  the  son  of  Mehtab 
Siogh.      Futteh  Singh,  at  length,  made  Juemul 
Singh  prisoner.    On  one  occasion  the  latter  had 
gained  some  advantage,  taking  Futteh  Singh  pri- 
soner.    On  learning  the  tidings  of  this  mishap,  his 
wife  collected  a  force,  attacked  Jnemul  Singh,  and 
released  her  husband.    When  Futteh  Singh  died, 
Juemul  Singh  reigned  in  peace  for  a  long  time. 
He  was  a  kind  sirdar  both  to  Sikhs  and  Mussul*  Character  of 
mans,  and  consequently  much  beloved.     He  made 
great  improvements  at  Kulahour,  which  had  been 
almost  desolated  by  the  mismanagement  of  his 
&ther.  Hukeekut  Singh.      His  daughter,  Chund  Hia  daughter 
Koon;«r,  was  offered  in  marriagrto  Khurmk  ^^^.ir 
Singh,  eldest  son  of  the  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh;  Khumik 
and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  *°^ 
by  the  Maharajah.     Sir  David  Ochterlony  was  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion.     When  Juemul  Singh  died, 
mtd  his  country  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Maharajah,  the  latter  settled  the  village  of  Futteh- 
ghur  and  several  others  on  his  sons. 

After  this,  Jye  Singh,  and  his  son  Goorbuksh 
Singjb,  lived  peaceably,  and  possessed  Kote  Kangra ; 
aU  the  hill  rajahs  paying  tribute  to  the  Ghuneeya 
Missul,  which  became  the  most  powerful  in  the 
Punjab.  Jye  Singh,  however,  began  to  oppress  Jye  singh  op. 
the  Mussulmans  of  Wittala,  and  burned  the  houses  uia. 
of  several  of  the  principal  inhabitants;  among  the 
rest,  of  Ghoolam  Ghous,  who  was  imprisoned,  but 
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effected  his  escape,  and  fled  to  Mooltan  with  the 
Maha  Singh    intention  of  proceeding  to  Cabul.     He  was  advised' 

befriends  ^  ^ 

Ghooiam       by  Maha  Singh  to  return  with  him  to  Wittala,, 
where  he  promised  to  re-establish  Ghoolam  Ghou& 
Maha  Singh  soon  found  out  a  pretext  for  quarrellmg 
with  Jye  Singh,  and  several  contests  took  place 
between    them    outside    the   walls   of    Uraritsir. 
wittaia  at-     Duriug  the  absence  of  Jye  Singh,  Jussa  Singh  sur- 
lumgh Jeea,  rouudcd  Wittaia,  then  governed  by  his  son  Goor- 
buksh  suigh    buksh  Singh.    The  Ramghureea  were  successftil  at 
every  point.     During  a  severe  fight  between  Jussa 
Singh  and  Goorbuksh,  the  latter  was  killed,  and 
Grief  of  Jye    his  troops  immediately  fled.      On    learning   the 
kMM^ofhiason.  death  of  his  son,  Jye  Singh  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  and  emptying  his  quiver  of  its  arrows,  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy.     The  Ram* 
ghureea,   though    thus  victorious,  respected  the 
grief  of  the  sirdar  for  the  death  of  his  brave  son, 
and  drew  their  forces  off  the  field  with  a  view  of 
seizing  on  Reearkee* 

Jye  Singh,  returning  to  Wittaia,  erected  a  tomb 
on  the  north  of  the  city,  near  a  nullah,  over  the 
Suda  Koon-  remains  of  his  son.  Being  pressed  by  the  Ram- 
fr^m  wituia.  gbureea,  Jye  Singh  left  Wittaia  and  went  to  Pathan 
Kote,  taking  Juemul  Singh  and  Tara  Singh  along 
with  him.  His  daughter-in-law,  Suda  Koonwur, 
the  widow  of  Goorbuksh  Singh,  remained  behind 
at  Wittaia ;  but  becoming  alarmed  at  the  ap« 
proach  of  Jussa  Singh,  she  collected  her  followers, 
and  made  her  escape  bare-footed  to  Saeean.  Hear^ 
ing  that  the  city  had  been  thus  deserted,  Jussa 
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Singh  sent  an  army  forward  to  seize  it  When 
Eb^  Singh  and  Hookoomut  Singh^  the  leaders  of 
this  force,  approached  Wittala,  Dhumim  Singh, 
who  was  Thamahdur  under  Jye  Singh,  made  his 
escape  over  the  walL     The  city  was  taken  posses*  The  city  taken 

by  the  Rjiiii' 

don  of  by  the  Ramghureea,  and  Soeean  was  the  ghureea. 
only  place  remaining  in  the  hands  of  Jye  Singh. 
Jussa  Singh  then  began  to  plunder  the  possessions 
of  the  Ghuneeya  on  the  bank  of  the  Beah.  At 
this  times  Jye  Singh  was  threatened  from  another 
quarter.    Sunsar  Chund,  the  hill  chief  of  Kutoch,  Suntarchund 

.  makes  war  on 

bore  enmity  to  Jye  Smgh,  on  account  of  the  latter  Jye  singh. 

having  taking  Kote  Kangra  out  of  his  hands :  he 

came  as  &r  as  Hajeepore,  seizing  upon  all  the 

country  between  that  place  and  the  hills,  among 

other  Mukeriah ;  Atulghur,  which  is  a  fort  outside 

the  city,  remained  in  the  possessions  of  Jye  Singh. 

A  slave   girl,  named  Dasser,  defended  the  place  Atnighur  <re- 

''■  fended  by  a 

for  four  months  against  Sunsar  Chund,  who  was  slave  giri. 

obliged   to  raise  the  siege.     The  fort  of  Kangra 

was  likewise  in  the  possession  of  Jye  Singh.    War 

was  carried  on  between  Sunsar  Chund  and  Jye 

Singh  for  three  years ;  at  the  end  of  which,  Suda  g^^^  ^^^^^ 

Koonwur,  the  widow  of  Goorbuksh,  resolved  to'^^^^^^i^* 

to  marry  her 

brim;  about  an  alliance  between  the  Sookurchukea  daughter 

m«*        1        1  .    .  ,  ^         ,  Mehtabto 

and  Ghuneeya  Missuls,  by  givmg  her  daughter,  i^.ui^eet 
Mehtab  Koonwur,  in  marriage  to  Runjeet  Singh, 
the  son  of  the  Maha  Singh,  the  head  of  the  former 
Missul.  Having  thus  concerted  her  plan,  she  pro- 
ceeded with  her  daughter  to  Juwala  Mookhee,  and 
there  visited  Raj  Koonwur,  the  wife  of  Maha  Singh, 
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and  the  two  were  speedily  on  friendly  terms.  Ther* 

is  reason  to  suppose  that  Mehtab  Koonwur  was 

not  the  real  daughter  of  Suda  Koonwur  by  Goor- 

buksh  Singhj  but  a  counterfeit  substituted  by  hei\ 

for  certain   political    purposes.      Jye  Singh  w«l 

anxious  to  make  peace  with  Sunsar  Chiind^  who 

insisted  on  getting  Kangra.  Vakeels  were  employed 

Sunsar  ciiund  OH  both  sides.     After  a  great  deal  of  negotiation^ 

uining^Kote  it  was  at  length  agreed  upon  that  Sunsar  Chund 

ohtauwiu"     should  rcccive  Kote  Kangra^  giving  up,  in  lieu  of 

it,  Hajeepore   and   Mukeriah ;   and  in  the  event 

of  war  between  the  Ghuneeya  and  Ramghureea 

Missuls,  Sunsar  Chund  was  to  assist  the  former. 

Sunsar  Chund  having  agreed  to  these  terms,  de- 
livered up  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 
Jye  Singh      Having  finished  this  important  matter,  Jye  Singh, 
a^^t  Wit-    on  being  joined  by  the  rajahs  of  Moorpoore  and 
^  ^  Chunnbeah,  as  well  as  Sunsar  Chund  and  Maha 

Singh,  marched  against  Wittala.    Jussa  Singh  was 
in  the  city  and  prepared  for  the  siege,  which,  after 
being  carried  on  for  twenty-two  days,  was  raised ; 
and  Jussa  Singh,  as  already  mentioned,  resolved  to 
surround  Wittala  with  a  very  high  wall  of  bnck, 
but  only  finished  one  side  of  it. 
MahaSinRh's      In  1788,  the  news  of  Maha  Singh's  death,  at  the 
mtlSli^f **"  village  of  Dhareewal,  reached  Jye  Singh ;  who  la- 
Mlhub*"*      mented  him  and  went  to  Wittala.     The  son  of 
Koonwur.      ^^Yi€L  Singh,  (Runject  Singh)  being  then  a  boy,  his 
Dewan  governed  for  him.      In  1792,  Jye  Singh 
sent  for  Runjeet  Singh  to  Wittala,  and  there  mar- 
ried him  to  Mehtab  Koonwur  his  grandaughter. 
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#r  who,  at  least,  was  said  to  hav«  been  bom  ta  Sud& 
&oonwur  by  his  son  Goorbuksh  Singh.  Vast  sutnsr 
ot  money  were  expended  on  the  occasian.  Suukt 
^[ponwur  exercised  complete  control  oyer  her 
jirang  son-in4aw. 
'  When  Jye  Singh  dicd^  he  left  two  iSons,  Nidhan  ^7*  singh 

•^  *=*  dies,  and  Suda 

8ingh  and  Bagh  Singh,  who  retired  with  their  Koonwur 

"  w  «-»  seizes  on  the 

mother^  Raj  Koonwur^  to  Hajeepoor  and  Soeean«  missuI. 
All  the  rest  of  the  Ghuneeya  Missul  fell  to  the^„"j^^" 
fhare  of  Suda  Koonwur,  who  was  thus  enabled  to^'"**** 
assist  her  son-in-law  against  the  Ran^hnreea.    She 
built  outside  the  city  of  Wittala  a  large  tank,  and 
collecting  all  her  troops,  she  attacked  Juss^  Singh« 
When  Zeman  Shah  (Pathan)  arrived  at  Lahore, 
all  the  sirdars  of  the  Punjab  fled  to  the  hills; 
among  the  rest,  Runjeet  Singh,  the  head  of  the; 
Sukker  Cbukk  Missul,  leaving  all  his  property 
under  the  charge  of  Suda  Koonwur,  in  the  fort  of 
Atulghur.    When  Zeman  Shah  departed  from  the 
Punjab,  Runjeet  Singh  was  left  in  possession  of 
Lahore.      Here  he  imprisoned  his  wife  Mehtab  Mehtab 
Koonwur,  owing  to  her  misconduct.     She  had  pre-  prisoned. 
sented  hun  with  two  sons,  Shere  Singh  and  Tara 
Sing,  but  Rimjeet  did  not  recognise  them  as  his 
offipring.    In  180Q,  Mehtab  Koonwur  died,  andRuiyc^t 
Runjeet  Singh  seized  the  Ghuneeya  Missul.     Heon"theoha! 
ifsi  took  possession  of  Adeenanuggur,  which  be*  ^^^^^ 
longed  to  Gooloo  Singh,  the  son  of  Chunda  Singh ; 
to  whom  he  gave  a  village  in  jagheer,  then  the 
territory  of  Soonjanpore,  belonging  to  the  sons  of 
Ummur  Singh,  on  whom  he  bestowed  Dburumkote,, 

VOL.  I.  i^ 
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Foregoes  the    subiect. 
intention.  "^ 


Imprisons 
Suda  Koon- 


three  miles  from  Wittala  in  jagheer.  He  next  dis-r 
possessed  Jye  Singh's  widow  of  Hajeepore.  Nid». 
han  Singh  and  Bagh  Singh^  the  sons  of  Jye  Single,, 
soon  afterwards  died;  and  thus  terminated  th^- 
Ghuneeya  Missul ;  but  Boodh  Singh,  the  son  oC 
Ummur  Singh,  remained  at  Dhurumkote,  the  sole-. 
Ruiveet  surviving  heir  of  the  Missul.  Runjeet  Singh  re^, 
onXst^ing*  solved  to  destroy  the  Ramghureea  Missul ;  and  in 
wea^M^SttL  1811  he  arrived  at  Wittala,  and  encamped  at  Shum. 
Shere  Khan's  tank,  where  he  remained  for  a  months 
and  sent  for  Uhmed  Shah  to  consult  him  on  the 
He  ultimately  gave  up  his  original  in« 
tention;  and  in  1823,  during  the  Mohurrum,  he 
sent  for  Suda  Koonwur  to  Lahore,  and  put  her  in 
confinement  He  then  went  to  Mulkeriah,  and  ap-r 
pointed  Desa  Singh  to  the  charge  of  the  Ghxmeey^ 
Missul.  After  taking  possession  of  Mulkeriah^ 
Runjeet  Singh  returned  to  Lahore,  and  summoneck 
all  the  zemindars  of  Suda  Koonwur  to  his  pre-: 
sence.  He  bestowed  degrees  of  honour  upon  theuik  • 
and  Shadeen,  the  son  of  Azeezoodeen,  was  ap^ 
pointed  governor  of  Wittala, 

The  first  man  of  note  in  the  AUoowalya  Missul^ 
was  Jussa  Singh,  who  lived  at  the  village  of  Mulma 
Sadhoo,  in  the  Manja  country,  by  trade  a  kulal, 
or  distiller,  of  the  Toolse  tribe.  This  Jussa  Singfar 
supported  his  father  and  mother,  at  the  village  ol 
Alloo,  near  Mulma  Sadhoo ;  and  he,  his  uncles 
and  other  relatives,  became  Sikhs  and  servants  of 
the  Fyzoolapoorea.  Kapoor  Singh,  the  head  aS 
thisi  Missul,  occasionally  visited  the  village  of  AUoo, 


AUoowalya 
MissuL 
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and  remained  in  it  during  the  night,  and  Jussa 
Singh's  mother  placed  her  son  under  the  charge  of 
ike  sirdar.     Some  time  after   this  events  Jussa  jusuSin^h 
Singh  collected  followers  of  his  own,  and  became  a  dar. 
sirdar.     On  the  death  of  Kapoor  Singh,  his  followers 
separated,    and   Jussa  Singh  became    a    &mous 
wAber,   and  seized  on  different  portions  of  land. 
At  first,  he  took  the  villages  of  Alloo  and  Seereeala; 
^e  latter  a  large  place.    Afterwards  he  seized  on  Makes  exten- 
Futtehiahad,   Lilliima,   Govindwal,    Silleeala,  and  on  both  sides 
Bhopala,  as  far  as  Turuntara.    After  this,  he  pos-  ^  ^  *  "  *^* 
sessed  himself  of  Gograwal,  and  crossing  the  Beas 
he  seized  on  Sultanpore  and  Tilwundee.     He  then 
attacked  Race  Ibrahim,  of  KapoorthuUah,  who  gave 
up  his  country  to  him.     Crossing  the  Sutlej,  he 
became  master  of  Eesa  Khan  and  Jagraon.     Thus, 
Jussa  Singh,  AUowalya,  became  the  greatest  sirdar 
IB  the  Bist  Jalindhur,  and  was  called  *'  Badshah" 
hf  his   dependents  and  followers.     He  was  of  a  or  a  liberal 
Kbend  disposition  and  never  wore  a  suit  of  clothes  '*'***""°'*' 
twice,  giving  them  away  to  his  dependents.     He 
was  firiendly  to  the  Mussulmans,  many  of  whom 
were  employed  in  his  service.    Jussa  Singh  joined 
Jye  Singh  against  the  Ramghureea  Missul.     At  his 
death  he  left  no  heir,  and  his  brother  Bagh  Singh 
succeeded  him  as  the  head  of  the  Missul,  but  died 
soon   afterwards,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Putteh  singh. 
Ftitteh    Singh.     This  sirdar  formed  a  friendship 
with  Runjeet  Singh.     The  chowdie  of  Futteh  Singh 
was  named  Kadir  Buksh ;  he  was  a  Rajpoot  by  Kadir  Bukih, 
birth^  and  a  native  of  Tilwundee;    he   had   the 
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management  of  all  his  affairs^  and  was  also  vake^ 
at  Lahore.  When  Kadir  Buksh  became  a  rich 
man>  he  was  entertained  by  the  Maharajah  Runjecit 
Singh^  having  quarrelled  with  his  own  master.  Aj^ 
army  was  sent^  at  his  suggestion,  to  the  Bist  Jalin^^ 
hur,  in  order  to  seize  it,  and  place  Futteh  Singh  iix 
confinement.  On  receiving  tidings  of  this  intentioi^ 
F^ueh  Singh  Futteh  Singh  fled  across  the  Sutlq'>  and  concealed 
stiUej.  himself  in  his  village  of  Jagraon.    When  the  Blaba- 

r^ah  heard  of  the  flight  of  Futteh  Singh,  he  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment,  and  sent  Azeezoodeen  to 
settle  the  Bist  JaJindhm'.     Animd  Ram,  Pindaree^ 
was  employed  in  razing  Futteh  Singh's  forts,  and 
all  the  zemindars  of  the  Doab  paid  tribute  to  the 
Maharajah.     Kadir  Buksh  remained  with  Rui^e^ 
Singh  at  Umritsir ;  and  died  there,  it  is  said,  by  a 
violent  death.     Runjeet  bestowed  Tilwundee  on 
his  son  in  jagheer. 
Futteh  ^ingh       When  Futtch  Singh  found  that  the  British  would 
jlii^hur,  and  ouly  guarantee  to  him  his  possessions  on  the  left 
hiJp^s-**'  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  he  resolved  to  return  to  the  Bist 
"^"•'  Jalindhur  and  ask  forgiveness  of  the  Maharajah; 

who  sent  Nonehal  Singh  and  Desa  Singh  to  rein- 
state  Futteh  Singh  in  his  possessions.  The  whole 
of  these  were  restored  to  him  in  the  Baree  and 
Bist.  Futteh  Singh  imprisoned  the  sons  of  Kadk 
Buksh,  and  levied  fines  on  them. 
Nehai  Singh  When  Futteh  Singh  died,  his  son  Nehal  Singh 
Singh  quarrel,  succccded  him ;  but  he  and  his  brother  Ummw 
Singh  quarrelled,  and  the  latter  went  to  represent 
his  case  to  the  Maharajah  Shere-  Singh.     One  day 
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when  crossing  the  Ravee,  with  the  Maharajah,  the  UmmurSiDgh 
boat  was  upset  and  Ummur  Singh  was  drowned,  the  luvee. 
9*his  occurred  in  1841,  after  which  time  Nehal 
Singh  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  his  country 
in  the  Bist  Jalindhur. 

Kapoorthullah  was  the  chief  town  in  the  posses- 
eion  of  the  Alloowalya  Sirdar,  in  the  Bist,  and  it 
was  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Futteh 
Singh.  His  iriend^p  for  the  Maharajah  was  character  of 
sincere,  and  they  exchanged  turbans,  which,  among 
the  Sikhs,  is  considered  the  strongest  bond  of  friend* 
•hip.  The  sirdar  was  exceedingly  fond  of  horses ;  Hit  fondness 
and  in  memory  of  a  &yorite  black  charger,  he 
erected  a  tomb,  over  which  was  placed  a  clay  figure 
of  the  horse.  It  was  near  the  entrance  of  the  city 
on  approaching  it  from  the  Beas.  . 

At  the  time  when  the  Sikh  drdars  divided  the 
Punjab  amongst ^hem,  Churruth  Singh,  the  grand-* 
&ther  of  Runjeet  Singh,  had  about  400,  or  500, 
korsemen  in  his  employ. 

One  account  is,  that  this  Churruth  Singh  was 
kind  to  a  frikeer,  whom  he  fed  and  clothed.  One 
day  the  frikeer  came  to  Churruth  Singh's  house 
and  jumping  on  his  back,  began  to  beat  him  with 
his  shoe,  ordering  him  to  leave  his  fields,  for 
Churruth  Singh  was  at  this  time  a  zemindar  near 
Goojurawala.  Churruth  Singh  obeyed  the  orders 
of  the  fukeer,  and  at  first,  bought  five  horses,  and 
became  a  highway  robber.  By  degrees  he  in-RiwofChur- 
creased  his  force,  and  seized  on  several  villages,™  "*^ 
such  as  Pindan  Khan,  and  Lioon  Khana,  or  the 
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ISaJ^r     ^^^  mines ;   at  length  he  formed  an  mdependent 
Sukkur  chu-  Missul,  named  the  Sukker  Chukeea. 

keea  MissuL  ^      . 

Sookkur,  or  Sakkur,  was  a  village  in  the  Manja 

country,  which  is  now  in  ruins ;    but  from  his 

residing  there,  Churruth  Singh  named  his  Missul 

after  it. 

Kuied  by  the       Chumith  Singh  was  killed  in  the  year  1 767,  by 

bunting  of  his  ^  . 

J  gun.  the  bursting  of  his  gun,  when   M aha   Singh  was 

only  seven  years  old.  The  Mootusuddee  and 
Dewan  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Missul  for  the 
young  sirdar  ;  but  when  he  attained  the  years  of 
maturity,  he  took  the  management  into  his  own 
hands.  Maha  Singh  became  a  great  sirdar,  and 
had  60,000  horsemen.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
while  at  war  with  the  zemindars,  his  son  Runjeet 
Singh  was  bom.  At  this  time  he  took  the  fort  of 
Rusoolghur,  and  the  name  Ranjeet  was  bestowed 
on  his  son,  signifying  the  "  fieli  of  battle  f  tim 
occurred  in  1780,  or  thirteen  years  after  the  death 
of  Churruth  Singh.  Maha  Singh  managed  the 
affairs  of  his  Missul  satis^Gtctorily,  and  at  length 
demanded  the  daughter  of  Goorbuksh  Singh,  Ghu- 
neeya,  in  marriage  for  his  son.  When  Runjeet 
Singh  was  eight  years  of  age,  or  in  1788,  Maha 
Singh  died  of  dysentery. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THB    LIFE   OF   THE   MAHARAJAH  RUNJEET   SINGH, 
FOUNDER   OF   THE   SIKH   MONARCHY. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  introductory 
.that  Churruth  Singh,  the  grandfather  of  the  Maha* 
lajah,  was  the  founder  of  the  Sookur  Chukeea,  or 
Sukker  Chukeea    Missnl,  reckoned  one   of   the 
smallest  in  the  Punjab.     This  man  was  a  zemin* 
dar,  and  became,  like  many  other  Jats,  a  Sikh, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  first  step  to  the  favorite 
trade  of  robbery  and  pillage.     The  quiet  and  indus<* 
trious  Jat»  so  long  as  he  remained  a  cultivator  of  the 
field,  never  concerned  himself  with  his  neighbour's 
affairs,  or  prospects ;  but  when  he  saw  a  lawless 
set  of  Sikh  robbers,  with  numerous  followers,  and 
2^parently  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  luxury  of 
life,  which  he  found  it  impossible,  with  every  exer-  , 
tion  of  himself  and  his  family,  to  procure,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  was  often  tempted  to  renounce 
his  life  of  toil  and  trouble,  for  the  less  irksome 
pursuits  of  a  robber.    Churruth  Singh  did  not 
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riequire  the  chastisement  of  a  fukeer  to  induce  hira 
to  seek  his  livelihood  by  less  arduous  labour  than 
cultivating  the  fields ;  and  the  well-known  tenets  of 
Govind  Singh^  whereby  the  use  of  the  sword  was 
enforced^  had  a  ready  attaction  for  him  and  others*  • 
The  story  of  the  fukeer  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  those 
invented  to  give  a  romantic  colouring  to  the 
history  of  Runjeet's  ancestor,  and  to  supply  some 
excuse  for  Churruth  Singh*s  adoption  of  the  dis- 
reputable calling  of  a  robber.  The  exact  date  of 
ChUrruth  Singh's  death,  by  the  bursting  of  his 
matchlock,  is  differently  stated  by  former  historians 
of  the  Punjab.  According  to  one,  it  occurred  in 
1774,  while  another  gives  1771 ;  a  difference  of 
three  years.  Now  in  the  Mussulman  records  re* 
garding  this  event,  the  death  of  Churruth  Singh  is 
stated  to  have  occurred  when  his  son  Maha  Singh 
was  only  seven  years  of  age ;  and  further,  that 
Runjeet  Sin^h,  the  son  of  the  latter,  was  bom 
when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty.  AH  are, 
moreover,  agreed,  that  the  Mahanyah  was  bom 
in  the  year  of  the  Christian  era  1780 ;  so  that  his 

The  age  of     father  being  then  twenty  years  old,  he  must  have 
"*^     been  bom  in  1760,  and  seven  years  added  to  this 
will  give  the  correct  year  of  Churruth  Singh's 
death,  1767. 

Birth  of  Run*      RuTYjeet  Siu^  was  bom,  at  GoojurawaIa»  on  the 

jeet  singiu     g^j  November,  1780. 

Hk  mother  was  of  the  Jheend  family ;  thefSsuHier 
was  Maha  Singh,  a  man  of  great  military  skill  and 
bravery.     He  died  young ;  thus  leaving  his  son,  a 
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boy  of  eight  years  of  age,  in  the  hands  of  his  mother 
alid  the  Dewan,  and  under  the  control  of  his  mother- 
in-law  Suda  Koonwur,  one  of  the  most  artful  and 
aMibitious  women  who  figure  in  Sikh  history.     The 
nMher  of  Runjeet  Singh  was  aided  in  the  govem- 
nftent  of  the  Missul  by  Liukput  Singh,  her  husband's 
dewan,  with  whom  she  was  on  terms  of  undue  inti- 
iiiacy  ;  but  on  Runjeet  attaining  the  years  of  man- 
hood, he  threw  off  the  thraldom  of  this  man  and 
bis  mother ;   and  the  latter,  it  was  supposed,  was 
p(MsoDed.     It  appears  further^  that  the  favours  of 
the  Queen-regent  were  not  exclusively  confined  to 
Lu^ut  Singh ;  and  from  all  accounts,  we  are  to 
conclude,  that  both  the  mother  and  wife  of  Runjeet  The  abandon- 
Singh  were  abandoned  characters.     The  Mahara-ofUswifeand 
jah  was  a  second  time  married  to  Raj  Koonwur,  hL  ^l^ 
the  daughter  of  Khujan  Singh,  the  Nukee  chief;  ^^ 
and  his  third  wife  was  the  present  Ranee  of  Lahore, 
attd  supposed  mother  of  Dhuleep  Singh. 

The  noother  of  Mehtab  Koonwur,  the  first  wife 
of  Runjeet  Singh,  as  already  stated,  was  anxious  to 
connect  herself  with  the  family  of  Maha  Singh,  who 
was  a  rising  mim ;  and  as  she  knew  that  on  the 
death  of  her  £Btther-in«-law  Jye  Singh,  the  posses- 
sions of  the  powerful  Missul,  the  Ghuneeya,  would 
fall  into  ber  hands,  she  thought,  by  getting  the  The  poKtie 
control  of  the  youthful  Runjeet,  she  might  easily  ko^i^"^* 
subject  the  Punjab  to  her  own  dominion.  She  ap^ 
peared  to  calculate  with  certainty  regarding  the 
results,  far  the  youthM  c^eer  of  her  son-in-law 
was  such  as  to  give  every  hope  of  the  Ramghureea 
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Missul  yielding  to  him ;  the  only  remaining  poMt 

in  the  Pmijab,  seeing  that  she  herself  was  at  '^ 

head  of  the  Ghuneeya.  A 

Lahore  in  the      In  1799,  Lahore  was  in  the  possession  of  Rua|ei* 

Siu^^siDgh.  Singh.     To  wrest  it  from  him,  a  powerful  coaUliil 

was  entered  into  between  Jussa  Singh,  RamglMD' 

reea,  Goolab  Singh,  Saheb  Singh,  Jodh  Singh,  and 

Nizamut    Deen    Khan  of  Kussoor.     Opposed  to 

these,  were  the  combined  forces  of  Runjeet  Singft 

and  Suda  Koonwun     Failing  m  the  space  of  four 

months  to  make  any  impression  on  the  place,  tiie 

isbeiieged,    siegc  was  raised.     Near  Wittala,  however,  a  batlfe 

but  in  vain*  ^ 

was  fought  between    Suda   Koonwur,  and    Jodh 

Singh  son  of  Jussa  Singh,  Ramghureea;    Schk 

Suda KooBwur  Koonwur  was  also  aided  by  Runjeet  Singh..    Suda 

victorious  over ...  .  .  .  ^         i  .      -r*       •      *  r^-       ■. 

Juiea  Singh.    Koonwur  was  victonous.    After  this,  Runjeet  Singh 
Seizee  Mec-    proceeding  to  Jummoo,  first  seized  on  Meeroowi^ 

roowal  and       m.  %j  ^ 

JuMurwai.  The  sirdar  of  Meeroowal  brought  a  tribute  of  8,000 
rupees.  He  next  subjected  the  fort  of  Jussurwid^ 
When  he  had  advanced  to  within  four  miles  of  Jcdh^ 
moo,  he  encamped,  and  the  rajah  visited  him,  brin^ 
ing  presents.    On  his  return  from  Jummoo,  the 

Mtee  Seal-  Maharajah  took  Sealkote,  and  imprisoned  Dul  Singh, 
his^father*s  maternal  uncle ;  and  Dewan  Mokuai 
Chund  was  also  imprisoned  by  Saheb  Singh.     H^ 

Raiaet  the      besciged  Atulghur,  which  was  defended  by  the  wife 

Atuighur.  of  Dul  Singh.  She  was  aided  by  Saheb  Singh  and 
others,  and  Rxmjeet  gave  up  the  siege  and  proceedeA 
agamst  Dilawurghur.  The  hostile  armies  were  se- 
parated from  each  other  about  eight  miles.  Seve* 
ral  skurmishes  took  place,  and  Kesree  Singh,  Sodee» 
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jJeKvered  up  Dilawurghur^  and  received  for  jagheer^  DUawuwhur 
Sfaah  Durrah.     The  Maharajah  returned  to  La- Rnl^etsil^h. 
hore.    About  this  time  Ensuf  UUee  Khan  arrived 
m  vakeel  from  the  British^  bringing  presents  to  the  nveB  fronT Vhe 
Jlaharajah.     In   the   year    a.d.   1800*  Khurruk  KhSSlk 
Sittghwasbom.  singhbom. 

.    Again^  Saheb  Singh^  Bhungeea,  nused  a  tumult  Saheb  singh 
at  Goojurawala^  and  Runjeet  Singh  went  against  muit. 
him ;  but  peace  was  concluded  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Suda  Koonwur^  and  Runjeet  returned  to 
Lahore*     The  Maharajah  next  proceeded  against 
•Ntzamut  Oodeen  Khan,  of  Kussoor,  but  he  did  not 
Micceed  in  taking  that  strong  fort ;  he,  however.  Unsuccessful 
burned  and  pillaged  the  suburbs.  Kussoon 

Saheb  Smgh^  Bhungeea,  and  others  of  this  Missul,  saheb  singh 
,  Bgfdn  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  Goojurawala ;  •^^'•^^^^ 
and  Runjeet,  leaving  Futteh  Singh,   Kalawala,  to 
command  at  Kussoor,  proceeded  against   Saheb 
Smgh.     An  engagement  took  place,  and  a  peace 
was  again  concluded.     The  Maharajah  now  pro* 
eeeded  towards  the  hills,  to  assist  Suda  Koonwur,  Runjeet  pro- 
who  was  fighting  unsuccessfully  against  the  Rajah  Suda  Koon- 
of  Noorpoor  and  Sunsar  Chund,  of  Kuloch.     The  '^^ 
latter  fled  to  his  own  country,  on  the  approach  of 
the  Maharajah,  and  he  having  taken  the  fort  of 
^ttoshuhur  from  the  Noorpoor  rajah,  bestowed  it  takeu. 
with  all  its  revenues  on  Suda  Koonwur.    Returning 
fix)m  thebce,  the  Mahangah  took  the  fort  of  Pin-  pindeeput- 
deeputteean,  across  the  Chenab,  and  bestowed  the  ^"^  ^*"' 

^  The  year  1802  is  generally  given  for  this  event ;  but  it  happened  in 
Bik.  1M7»  which  corretpondf  to  the  year  in  the  text 
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governorship  of  it  on  Futteh  Khan,  AUoowalya* 
Fort  of  Bond  From  this  he  came  to  the  fort  of  Bund,  which  h4 

besieged  for  two  months;  when  it  surrendered.  He 
pe  zcmin-    n^xt  cxacted  tribute  from  the  zemindars  of  the 

dars  of  Dbun- 

nee  lubdued.  Dhunuoe  couutry,  £Eunous  for  its  breed  of  horses^ 
and  returned  to  Lahore.  ■ 

Goes  against       The  Maharajah  now  resolved  on  subduing  Kus- 

receives  a      soor ;  and  with  this  view  collected  all  the  sirdars  in 

""^      the  Bist,  while  he  himself  went  against  Mooltati« 

When  he  arrived  near  the  city,  the  governor  sent 

him  a  tribute ;  which  being  accepted,  the  Maharajah 

retraced  his  steps  to  Lahore. 

Bagh  Singh,  Bhungee,  who  was  now  at  the  head 
of  the  Ghuneeya  Missul,  died ;  and  his  son,  who  sue* 
ceeded  him,  made  war  on  Suda  Koonwur.     She 

Assists  Suda  disked  for  assistance  from  her  son-in-law,  who  pro- 

Koonwur  '  * 

iT  h  s*  h.  ^^^^^^  ^  J^^^  ^^^*  ^^  ravaged  the  country  about 
Wittala,  and  besieged  Soojaupore.  He,  at  lengthy 
effected  peace  between  Suda  Koonwur  and  her 
opponent,  and  returned  to  Lahore.     In  the  same 

Rttiyeetbathes  year,  the    Maharajah    wishing    to  bathe  in  the 

at  Hiurdwar.  Gaugcs,  crosscd  the  Sutlej  and  Jumnah,  and  after 
he   had   bathed,  returned   to    Lahore.      Shordy 

Takes  Fug-    after  this,  he  seized  on  Fugwarrah,  in  the  Bist 

warran,  also  ^ 

BHjwarraiu  Jaliudhur,  and  gave  it  to  Futteh  Singh,  Alloo«> 
walya.  The  villages  also  of  Hoosheearpore,  atid 
the  fort  of  Bujwarrah  in  the  same  Doab,  whioh 
paid  tribute  to  Sunsar  Chund,  were  taken  pos* 
session  of. 
juswuntRao  lu  1805,  Jusmuut  Rao,  the  Mahratta,  and 
Purjab."'  ^  ^  Ameer  Khan,  flying,  from  the  English,  arrived  ia 
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U^  Pimjabj  with  a  large  force  of  horse  and  foot. 
Qeoeral  Lord  Lake  arrived  m  pursuit  of  them  at 
Jfflalabad,  near  the  Beas.  The  Maharajah  medi- 
ated peace  between  the  Mahratta  and  the  British. 
Tbis,  was  at  lengthy  concluded.  Runjeet  Singh 
tiien  visited  Joswunt  Rao^  and  learned  many  parti- 
eulars  from  him  regarding  the  British.  He  heard  J^ife^ower 
with  astonishment  of  their  warlike  exploits.  After  ^^^^^  ^'^"^ 
tjmt  period,  the  Maharajah  began  to  dread  the  power 
^  the  British,  and  determined  to  keep  on  peaceful 
terms  with  them,  and  he  despatched  a  vakeel  to 
Lord  Lake. 

Wheii  peace  had  be«i  concluded  between  the 
British  and  the  Mahrattas,  the  forces  of  both  left 
the  Punjab. 

In  the  month  of  Bysakh  (April)  1 806,  the  Maha- 
HRJah  wished  to  bathe  in  the  tank  of  the  Kutas,  in 
tfae  vicinity  of  the  Indus;  and  in  his  journey  to- 1» seized  with 
wards  it,  he  reduced  all  the  zemindars.     On  his 
vetum   he  was  seized  with  a  loathsome  disease 
brought  on  by  his  own  indiscretion,  which  obliged  ^eeanee  until 
him  to  remain  at  the  village  of  Meeanee,  on  the  *'*  «^^«"- 
bank  of  the  Jelum,  until  he  recovered.    In   the 
third  month  he  reached  Lahore,  and  ordered  the 
Sbalamar  c^dens  to  be  repaired ;    and  for  the  Repairs  the 

^  Sbalamar 

l^iirpose  (^  watering  them,  the  canal  of  Ali  Murdan  gardena. 
Khan  was  brought  through  them.  By  this  mea- 
sure the  lands  in  the  vicinity  were  much  improved, 
and  their  revenues  increased.  In  the  month  of 
October,  he  resolved  to  take  possession  of  the 
country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej^  and  with 
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this  view,  the  Maharajah  crossed  the  river,  and 
InZdu^^  took  the  fort  of  Loodianah ;  which  he  bestowed  on 
his  maternal  iincle  Bagh   Singh,  of  Jheend,  dis- 
placing Noorsoor  Misr,  the  widow  of  Rao  Ifias;- 
TbeMahawaU  He  received  a  nuzurana  from  the  Mahawala  Jus-- 

pays  ft  nuzu* 

raiuu  munt  Singh ;  and  from  thence  he  went  to  Pattialah,' 

where  he  made  peace  between  the  rajah  and  h^ 

lUceives  a     wife,  receiving  for  his  good  offices  a  lakh  of  rupees 

from  the  Pat-  in  moucy  and  property.  In  going  and  returning^ 
he  exacted  tribute  and  allegiance  from  the  sirdars^ 

Goes  against  of  the  Malwa  Doab.     In  the  year  1807,  the  Matofc- 

Kussoor.  "^ 

rajah  set  out  for  Kussoor,  collecting  his  army  at 
Umritsir.  The  fort  of  Kussoor  was  occupied  and 
defended  by  Kootuboodeen  Khan,  the  son  of  Niza« 
mut  Oodeen  Khan,  and  he  offered  a  fierce  resistance 
to  his  assailant,  who  had  formerly  fietiled  against 

Is  taken  by  his  father.  But  where  force  of  arms  could  not 
prevail,  the  stratagems  and  wiles  of  a  woman  did ; 
for  Suda  Koonwur,  by  bribing  some  of  the  Khan's 
people,  prevailed  on  them  to  open  the  gates;  aod- 
this  strong  fort  was  at  length  taken  possession  of 
by  Runjeet  Singh. 

Dehaiporeaiso  The  Pathau  fort  of  Dehalpore  also  yielded,  so 
that  the  whole  of  Kussoor  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Maharajah. 

Goes  against        Runjcct  Siugh  had  determined  on  the  subjection  ^ 

Mooitan.  ^^  Mooltau,  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  that 
strong  fort,  exacting  tribute  from   the  zemindan " 

Pillages  it,  and  of  the  couutry  through  which  he  passed.     He 

receives  a  ,•■■■  •  i»m^i 

nuzurana.  plundered  the  City  of  Mooitan ;  but  the  governor 
of  the  fort,  Moozufiur  Khan,  by  pa3ring  a  nuzurana 
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of  70^000  rupees,  induced  the  Maharajah  to  return 
to  Lahore. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1808,  Runjeet  pro- 
ceeded through  the  Bist,  and  crossed  the  Sutlej. 
He  seized  the  cities  of  Jagraon  and  Rhaee-ka-kote,  Takes  jagmon 

and  Rhaee-ka- 

receiving  a  ransom  of  40,000  rupees,  from  Futteh  koie. 

I^o^h,  for  the  former.     From  thence,  the  Maha- 

mjah  went  to  Naba,  and  received  a  second  nuzu-  Exacts  tribute 

from  all  the 

rana  from  Jusmunt  Singh ;  also  from  Saheb  Singh,  sirdan  of  the 
of  Pattialah ;  the  Mulherwala  and  Kotilawala ; 
likewise  from  the  Keonthul  rajah,  Kurm  Singh  of 
Sfaahabad ;  Bugwxm  Singh,  Bhooreea ;  Goorbuksh 
Singh,  Umballawala ;  and  all  the  sirdars  and  zemin- 
dars, in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  then  re- 
tiumed  to  Lahore,  taking  the  fort  of  Narrainghur ;  '''*^*^^"" 
where  Futteh  Singh  Kalawala,  and  several  other 
sirdars  were  killed.  This  fort  was  given  to  his 
frbnd  Futteh  Singh  Alloowalya  by  the  Maharajah, 
and  from  whom  he  received  a  nuzurana  of  8,000 
mpees.  From  Goptah  Singh,  of  Maneemajirah, 
the  Maharajah  exacted  30,000  rupees ;  and  from 
the  sirdars  of  Roopur,  half  that  sum. 

Mokhum  Chund  having  escaped  from  the  con-  Mokhum 
finement  in  which  he  had  been  placed  by  Saheb  at  LahorT^^ 
Singh,  Goojurawala,  arrived  at  Lahore,  and  was 
received  into  the  service  of  the  Maharajah.  He 
obtomed  Raon  and  the  neighbouring  country  in 
jtuf^eer.  This  district  bad  lately  been  wrested 
ficom  the  widow  of  Tara  Singh,  by  Runjeet  Singh. 
In  the  month  of  Magh,  (January)  Runjeet  set  out 
for  Pathan  Kote,  taking  Suda  Koonwur  along  with 
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hiuL    He  reached  Wittala^  and  from  tiienee  wd| 
Subjects        iq  Jusrota,  and  levied  contributions.      He  nei 

Btssoulee. 

proceeded  to  Bissoulee,  and  exacted  8^000  ruf 
from  the  rajah  as.  an  annual  tribute,  besides 
nuzurana ;  the  latter  amountctd  to  25,000 
The  wuzeer  of  Sunsar  Chund,  Kutoch, 
the  Maharajah,  with  a  request  from  his 
that  he  would  assist  bun  against  Umma  Singh^  tlie 
Goorkha  chief ;  but  the  Maharajah  would  not  agree. 
Departing  from  the  hills,  Rui^eet  Singh  amred  st 

Retakes  Seal-  Sealkote  which  he  besi^ed  for  seven  daja^  and 
took  it;  the  charge  of  this  strong  fortress  was 
made  over  to  Gunda  Singh,  Sofi.    Leaving  Seed* 

ch^Ib.*^*  kote,  the  Maharajah  proceeded  to  the  Chewds 
where  Saheb  Singh,  Bhjmgee,  met  him,  with  a  pw* 
sent  in  money,  and  a  horse.  He  despatched  Bo) 
Singh,  who  had  succeeded  Futteh  Singh,  Kalowabt 
with  a  force  to  subdue  the  zemindars  in  the  Doafcl 
Chinth  and  Sindh-*sagur,  lying  between  the  Gbe^ 
nab,  Jelum  and  Indus,  and  lay  them  un&r  ocmtd- 
butions.  The  Maharajah  himself  went  to  Juemul 
Singh's  (Ghimeeya)  country,,  and  obtained  nuioh 
spoil  and  riches;  after  which  he  returned  te 
Lahore.  From  thence  he  despatched  Mobiai 
Ghund,  Jodh  Singh,  and  other  sirdars  across  the 
Gharra,  at  Hurreekee,  towards  Mumdhote«     Th^ 

Zen  and       seizcd  ou  Zera  and  Kotekapoorah,  and  laid  siMe 

Kotekapoorah         ^  ,,  i  /.  a  , 

taken.  to  Fureedkoto ;  but  from  want  of  water,  and  on 

F*^k        receiving  8,000  rupees  and  two  horses,  they  raised 

raited.  the  siegc.     Contributions  were  then  laid  on  all  the 

zemindars  of  Sirhind.     In  January  1808#  Ruiqeet 
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Singh  sent  his  artillery  against  Hursun  Moonerah^ 

Of  Sheikhpooreea ;    the  place  was  besieged  and  ^^j^^^^p^^*^* 

taken,  and  bestowed  on  Khurruk  Singh,  the  Maha- 

fajBbiS  eldest  son.    At  the  end  of  Bysakh  (April) 

a  vakeel  arrived  from  the    British    government 

Ringing  presents ;  he  was  received  kindly  and  khil- 

hits  bestowed  on  him.     In  the  course  of  this  year, 

the  fort  of  Goojur  Sin^^h,  Bhungeea,  at  Umritsir,  Covindghur 

.       ,       '^         ,     T         X       .        ,  'built,  and  the 

iwtt  repaired,  or  rebuilt     In  it  the  treasure  was  treasure  dcpo- 

deposited,  under  a  guard  of  2,000  soldiers,  and  the 

whole  put  under  the  charge  of  Emamoodeen,  the 

brother  of  Azeezoodeen.     This  is  the  celebrated 

fort  of  Govindghur,  strongly  built  of  brick  and 

lime,  with  numerous  bastions,  and  strong  iron* 

gates :  twenty-five  pieces  t)f  cannon  were  likewise 

placed  in  the  fort.    Diuing  this  year  troops  were 

sent  to  Mooltan,  to  exact  l^bute  from  Moozufier  Tribute  exact- 

iQian,  the  governor,  and  also  the  zemindars  of^ooitan. 

that  rich  country.     About  this  time,  the  rajah  of 

Jheend^  Bagh  Singh ;   and  Bhaee  Lai  Singh,  Mhy- 

tulwala,  arrived  at  Umritsir,  with  presents  and 

horses  for  the  Maharajah;   also  Bhowanee  Dass, g^»^«J^^ 

Moobra,  the  dewan  of  Wuzeer  Shere  Mohummud,  »*  Lahore. 

came  with  all  his  &mily  from  Peshawur,  having 

fled  from  that  place.     He  brought  rich  presents,  in 

money  and  other  articles,  for  the  Maharajah,  and 

entered  his  service.     He  formed  a  regular  treasury 

for  Runjeet  Singh,  and  paid  his  troops,  and  was 

Uius  of  great  use  to  Runjeet  Singh,  who,  hitherto, 

had  adopted  no  regulated  scale  of  payments.      Du-  Mr.  Metcalfe 

ring  the  same  year,  Mr.  Metcalfe  arrived  from  Delhi,  umritsir. 
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TheUkaleesin 
great  numbers 
attack  his 
escort,  are 
defeated  and 
pursued. 


Conduct  of 
Runjeet  on 
the  occasion. 


Resolves  to 
adopt  British 
discipline  and 
arms. 


as  ambassador^  or  envoy,  from  the  British.      H^ 
remained  nearly  two  months  at  Umritsir,  settling 
boimdaries.     During  the  Mohurrum,  the  soldiex^ 
belonging  to  Mr.  Metcalfe's  escort  had  constructed 
their  tazeeas.*     Seeing    these,   the   Ukalees    as-] 
sembled  to  the  number  of  3,000  or  4,000,  with  the 
intention  of  destroying  them  and  preventing   the 
celebration  of  the  festival.     At  first  Mr.  Metcalfe 
took  no  notice  of  them,  from  his  wish  to  give  no 
offence   to   the   Maharajah,  and    endeavoured    to 
persuade  them  to  desist;    but  finding  fair  words 
thrown  away  upon  these  fanatics,  he  collected  his 
escort,  amounting  to  about  500  or  less,  and  pre- 
pared to  defend  himself.      The   Sepahees  boldly 
attacked  the  rabble,  and  slew  and  wounded  several 
of  them:    the  rest  fled,  pursued  by  the   British 
troops  towards  the  city.     The  Maharajah,  who  was 
then  at  Goovindghur,  observing  the  tumult,  came 
outside,  and  shaking  his  kummurbund,f    as    a 
signal  for  peace,  proceeded  towards  Mr.  Metcalfe's 
tent,  to  which  the  British  soldiers  returned.     Run- 
jeet Singh  complimented  the  envoy  on  the  bravery 
of  his    soldiers,   and    determined   thenceforth  to 
adopt  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  British,  seeing 
that  a  few  hundred  of  the  latter  put  to  flight  as 
many  thousands  of  his  fiercest  troops. 

A  few  days  after  this  occurrence,  a  khillut,  or 
dress  of  honour,  was  presented  to  Mr.  Metcalfe,  and 


*  Elegant  structures  of  tinsel-work,  intended  to  celebrate  the  festival. 
.  f  A  white  cloth  tied  round  the  loinF. 
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he  took  his  departure,  after  completing  a  short 
treaty  with  Runjeet  Singh,  whereby  the  latter  Treaty  formed 
agreed  to  preserve  peace  and  amity  with  theMahar^ah. 
British  ;  not  to  keep  more  troops  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sutlej  than  were  necessary  for  preserving  his 
territories ;  and  to  abstain  from  making  any  further 
inroads,  or  levying  contributions  on  the  Sikh  chiefs 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  who  thus  placed 
themselves  under  British  protection,  and  were  in 
fiiture  denominated  the  *' protected  Sikh  chiefs." 
This  treaty  was  concluded  at  Umritsir,  on  the  25th 
of  April  1809,  and  was  reUgiously  kept  by  Runjeet 
Singh  until  the  day  of  his  death,  or  a  period  of 
nearly  thirty  years.  After  this,  a  British  force  oc- 
cupied Loodianah  during  the  year  1809,  under  the  a  British 
command  of  Sir  David  Ochterlony.  Opposite  to  Loodianah^^" 
Loodianah,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej, 
the  Maharajah  built  the  fort  of  Phillour,  for  the  pro-  ^Sur.*""'^"^' 
tection  of  the  ghat.  The  Dewan  Mokum  Chund 
was  appointed  killadar,  or  commandant  of  the  fort ; 
and  Nund  Singh  Bukshee  was  sent  as  vakeel,  or 
ambassador,  to  Sir  David  Ochterlony  ;  he  was  the 
fisither  of  Govind  Juss,  and  Kishen  Chund,  who 
afterwards  occupied  the  same  important  appoint- 
ment,-when  Captains  Murray  and  Wade  were  poli- 
tical agents. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CONTINUATION     OF    THE     LIFE     OF     RUNJBBT     SIHOBg 
AFTER  THE   TREATY  OF    1809  WITH   THE  BRITISH. 


Goes  against 
Kote  Kangra. 


Collecta  a 
large  army. 


A  fierce  en- 
gagement 
takes  place. 

The  siege  of 

Kangra 

rais^. 


In  1809  the  Maharajah  went  against  Kote  Kan- 
gra^ on  account  of  the  Goorkha  chief,  Ummur 
Singh^  having  attacked  Sunsar  Chund    The  latter 
had  made  an  able  defence  for  the  space  of  four 
years ;  but  at  length,  he  determined  to  giye  up  this 
strong  fort  to  Runjeet  Smgh,  and  sent  a  vakeel  to  thi 
Maharajah  with  the  ofier  of  it,  provided  the  Maha- 
rajah would  drive  tiie  Goorkhas  out  of  his  coxmistf* 
The  Maharajah  took  a  large  army  with  him,  and 
was  accompanied  by  Suda  Koonwur.    He  took  the 
road  by  Wittala  and  Juwala  Mookhee ;  and  at  the 
latter  place  collected  all  his  sirdars,  and  made  th^n 
take  an  oath  that  they  would  support  him  in  the 
war  which  he  was  about  to  wage  against  the  Goor* 
khas. 

A  fierce  engagement  took  place  between  the 
Sikhs  and  Ummur  Singh's  troops ;  and  it  was  com- 
puted, that  at  least  1,000  fell  on  each  side.  After 
this,  Ummur  Singh  raised  the  siege  of  Kangra. 
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He  then  lived  among  the  Hazarians^  who  supplied 
him  with  grain ;  but  this  failing,  he  took  up  his  po- 
sition in  the  fort  of  Malakra,  which  was  besieged  Fort  of  M«ia- 

^^       kfi  taken. 

by  the  Maharajah,  and  jdelded  after  a  few  days, 

and  the  Goorkhas  agreed  to  leave  the  country, 

after  paying  a  nuzurana  to  the  victor.    Ummur 

Singh  and  the  Goorkhas  thus  left  the  country,  car-  ummur  singb 

Tying  all  their  famihes  along  with  them.  ^^^^^^ 

For  the  fulfilment  of  the  agreement  with  Sunsar 
Cfannd,  a  son  of  the  latter  had  been  sent  as  a  hos- 
tage, but  on  seeing  the  departure  of  the  Goorkhas, 
Sunsar  Chund  refused  to  deliver  up  Kote  Kangnu  supwr  chood 

*  ^        refuse!  to  give 

Suda  Koonwur  seated  herself  on  an  elephant  with  up  lUngra. 
the  boy,  and  proceeding  towards  the  fort,  demanded 
the  keys.    These  were  refused,  until  the  son  of 
Sunsar  Chund  was  made  to  say,  that  it  was  his  induced  to  do 
wbh  that  they  should  be  given  up.    The  gates  Koonwur^ 
ware  then  opened,  and  Suda  Koonwur  took  pos^ 
session  of  the  fort,  and  released  the  son  of  Sunsar 
Chund ;  who,  on  going  to  his  father,  related  to  him 
the  trick  that  had  been  played  on  him  by  the  wily 
Suda  Koonwur.    The  rajah  was  greatly  enraged 
at  his  having  been  overmatched  by  a  woman.   Desa 
Singh,  Majeetheea,  was  appomted  killadar,  or  com-  De«a  singh 
nandant,  of  Kote  Kangra.    When  the  news  spread  faX' "f^Kan." 
among  the  hill  states,  that  the  Maharajah  was  in  ^^ 
possession  of  a  fort,  hitherto  considered  by  them 
hnpregnable,  they  readily  yielded  allegiance  to  the  The  )iui  ttatet 
Maharajah ;  who  returned  to  Lahore  through  the  ^'* 
Btst  Jalindhur,  taking,  as  he  proceeded,  the  village 
(rf  Hurreeanah  from  the  widow  of  Buggut  Singh,  Sk^^""* 
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lately  deceased.  At  the  feast  of  the  Dewalee,  he 
arrived  at  Umritsir,  and  in  the  month  of  Ma^^ 
(January)  1810,  learned  that  Jodh  Singh,  of  Wa- 
zeerabad,  had  died.  The  Maharajah  proceeded, 
forthwith,  in  that  direction,  and  received  a  nuzu*- 
rana  from  the  son  of  the  late  sirdar,  who  was  es- 
tablished in  his  father's  place.  The  Maharaj£^ 
then  crossed  the  Chenab ;  and  Saheb  Singh,  Bhun- 
gee,  hearing  of  his  approach,  fled  to  the  hills ;  so, 
that  his  city  of  Goojrat  fell  an  easy  prey,  and  with- 
out opposition,  to  Runjeet  Singh.  Nooroodeen, 
brother  to  Azeezoodeen,  was  left  in  charge  of  it. 
From  thence,  the  Maharajah  went  to  Saeewal,  and 
the  zemindars  of  the  district,  after  a  few  days' 
fighting  were  brought  under  subjection.  He  then 
went  to  Khooshab,  and  fought  with  the  sirdars  of 
that  place ;  who  became  tributaries  to  him,  and  con- 
cluded a  peace  after  a  few  days. 

About  ^  this  time.  Shah  Soojah  Ool  Moolk,  who 
had  been  king  of  Cabul,  arrived  at  Khooshab,  and 
visited  the  Maharajah  on  friendly  terms.  They 
discussed  the  subject  of  Mooltan,  which  the  Shah 
advised  Runjeet  to  seize,  and  make  over  to  him. 
The  Maharajah  appeared  to  agree  to  the  proposal, 
and  departed  for  Mooltan.  For  the  space  of  two 
months,  he  besieged  the  place,  and  plundered  the 
suburbs.  During  this  siege,  Uttur  Singh,  Dharee, 
was  killed.  When  Moozuffur  Khan,  the  governor, 
isaw  no  chance  of  assistance,  he  agreed  to  pay  a 
nuzurana  of  a  lakh  and  80,000  rupees,  at  the 
same  time  offering  to  pay  allegiance  to  the  Maba- 
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rajah,  and  throw  off  that  of  Cabul.  The  Maha- 
mjah  accepted  the  nuzurana,  and  departed  for 
Lahore. 

At  this  time  Himmut  Singh,  of  Jilleewal,  who 
was  vakeel  of  Juswunt  Singh,  of  Naba,  deserted 
from  his  master  and  took  service  with  the  Maha- 
rajah.    He  became  wuzeer,  or  prime  minister,  and 
received  Alawalpore  purgunnah,  in  jagheer.     In 
the  course  of  the  year  1809,  Bhya  Khooshyal  Singh, 
a  native  of  Hindostan,  became  a  soldier  in   the 
service  of  the  Maharajah,  and  made  himself  a  great 
favomite  with    the    latter.     He    was    appointed 
chamberlain,  or  deoree ;  and  without  his  order,  no 
one  could  see  the  Maharajah.     This  oflBce  was  a  Khooshyal 
lucrative  one  and  became  the  means  of  enriching  ^^^^ 
its  possessor,  who  often  received  large  sums  for 
obtaining  an  interview  with  so  celebrated  a  personage 
as  Runjeet  Singh  had  now  become.     In  the  month  Mchtah  Koon- 
of  Katukh  (October)  1809,  Mehtab  Koonwur,  the"^"^  '^ 
daughter  of  Suda  Koonwur,  and  \vife  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  died.     During  the  latter  part  of  this  year, 
Wuzeerabad  was  taken  from  the  son  of  Jodh  Singh,  isio  a.d." 

The  purgunnah  of  Hallowal,  which  is  in  the  Doab  Haiiowai 
Rechna,  was  also  taken  from  Bagh  Singh ;  and  the  ^^^^' 
Dewan  Mokhum  Chund  was  sent  against  Sooltan  . 
Khan,  the  rajah  of  Bhember.     The  latter  fought 
gallantly,  but  at  length  lost  his  fort,  and  became  a  Bhember 
tributary  of  the  Lahore  government,  agreeing  to  ^^^^' 
pay  40,000  rupees  annually. 

The  Maharajah  in  the  winter  season  went  to 
Pind    Dadun    Khan,   making   all   the   zemindars 
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tributaries  to  him.      At   the    Hooly  festival  he 
returned  to  Lahore. 
1868  Bik.  In  1811^  Mokhum  Chund  was  sent  against  the 

Nukee  added  Nukeo  couutry^  lying  between  Mooltan  and  Manj^' 
nj8h%  ^'  and  it  was  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  Maha^.. 
**~**^        rajah^  several  villages  being  given  in  jagheer.    In. , 
the  month  of  Asih  (September)  the  city  of  Jalindhur . 
was  besieged  by  Mokum  Chund  and  taken,  and  the 
fort  of  Philour  fully  garrisoned  bv  the  Dewan. 
Nidhan  Singh,  son  of  Jye  Singh,  a  man  of  very 
intemperate  habits,  and  incapable  of  managing  his 
Nidhan  Singh  affairs,  being  imprisoned,  Hajeepore  and  Saeen  in 
the  Jalindhur  were  taken  from  him,  and  several 
other  villages  bestowed  in  jagheer ;  he  was  afterwards 
released  and  lived  vrith  his  mother  Raj  Koonwur, 
the  widow  of  the  great  Jye  Singh,  Ghuneeya. 
Khurruk  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  marriage  of  Khumdc 

married.  Singh,  with  Chuud  Koonwur,  the  daughter  of 
Juemul  Singh,  Ghuneeya,  was  celebrated  with  great 
splendour,  and  Sir  David  Ochterlony  honoured  the 
nuptials  with  his  presence.  Two  lakhs  of  rupees 
were  expended  on  this  occasion  by  the  Maharajah. 
1812  A*'  '"  *^^  month  of  Bysakh  (April)  1812,  the  Maha- 

Kooiioo,  Soo-  raiah  sent  Mokhum  Chund  to  take  possession  of 

khet,  aud  "^  *^         • 

Mundhee       KooUoo  and  Sookhet     Both  the  rajahs  of  KooUoo^ 
^  come  ri  u-  j^^^^j^^^  ^^^  Sookhct,  with  sevcral  others  in  the 

hill  provinces  became  tributaries  of  Lahore,  and 
presented  a  nuzurana  of  one  lakh  and  ninety 
thousand  rupees.  During  this  year,  Bhaee  Ram 
Singh,  who  was  the  Pesh-kar  of  Khurruk  Singh, 
received  Jummoo  in  jagheer;  and  he  was  sent  against 
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Sooltan  Khan,  of Bhember^who  had  reb^led.  There 
was  an  obstinate  fight,  and  the  Sikhs  were  routed  The  sikhs 
atnl  lost  great  numbers  in  killed  and  wounded.  Bhember. 
Mijikhum  Chund  was  sent  to  take  the  chief  com- 
mand; and  by  his  successful  efforts,  peace  was 
eiteblished,  and  Sooltan  Khan  induced  to  accompany 
him  to  Lahore,  where  he  visited  the  Maharajah, 
w»s  imprisoned  by  the  latter,  and  kept  in  confine- 
ment for  the  space  of  six  years.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  to  Jummoo,  and  remained  a  prisoner  with 
Goolab  Singh  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

In  1812  Futteh  Khan,  with  a  view  of  conquering  ]^f^  J''*" 
Cashmere,  which  was  governed  by  Atta  Mohummud,  JJ^*^  ^*^' 
the  son  of  Shere  Mohummud,  left  Peshawur  and 
crossed  the  Attock;    from    thence,    he  sent  an 
ambassador  to  the  Maharajah,  asking  for  his  aid  in 
the  conquest  of  Cashmere.    On  this,  the  Maha-  u  is  con- 
ragah  collected  a  large  army,  containing  numerous  ^"^ 
sifdars,  and  the  chief  command  was  bestowed  on 
Mokhum   Chund.      This  army  was  sent  to  aid 
Ftttidi  Khan.    Cashmere,  was  conquered,  and  Atta 
Moirammud  driven  out  of  the  city.     It  is  said  that 
the  wife  of  Shah  Soojah  Ool  Moolk,  usually  styled 
the  wufii  Begum,  offered  Mokhum  Chund  the  Koh^ 
i-ttoof^  if  he  would  release  her  husband,  who  was 
then  a  prisoner  to  Atta  Mohummud.     The  Dewan 
rdeased  the  Shah,  and  took  him  back  along  with 
him    to    Lahore.      When    the    brother   of   Atta 

•  The  precioos  diamond  styled  the  "  mountain  of  light/'  now  in  the 
possessioo  of  Dliuleep  Singh.  The  Mahanjah  wanted  to  bestow  it  on  the 
temple  of luggcrnath.     n</«  Steinhach's  "Punjab." 
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Rui^eet 
obtains  the 
Koh-i-noor. 


Shah  Soojah 
escapes  f^om 
Lahore. 


Futteh  Khan 
atuckt  At- 
tock. 


The  Pathans 
vanquished  by 
Mokhum 
Chund. 


Mohummud  heard  of  the  capture  of  Cashmere,  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Maharajah  requesting  the 
province  of  Attock  in  jagheer.  On  receiving  this 
request,  Azeezoodeen  was  despatched  to  Attock, 
where  he  received  Atta  Mohummud's  brother  with 
great  kindness  and  distinction,  and  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  Wuzeerabad.  When  Shah  Soojah  and  his 
Begum  reached  Lahore,  the  Maharajah  demanded 
the  Koh'i-noor  from  the  latter,  but  she  refused  to 
fulfil  her  promise,  and  the  Maharajah  imprisoned 
the  Ex-King,  and  at  length  obtained  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  1812,  Shah  Soojah 
Ool  Moolk  escaped  from  Lahore  to  Rajouree  in  the 
hills,  and  from  thence  to  Loodianah,  after  suffer- 
ing great  privations.* 

In  1813,  there  was  a  famine  in  the  Punjab,  and 
Futteh  Khan,  collecting  a  large  army,  made  an 
attempt  on  Attock.  On  hearing  this,  the  Maha- 
rajah lost  no  time  in  going  to  meet  him.  When 
the  two  armies  were  separated  about  eight  miles, 
they  began  to  skirmish,  without  coming  to  any  de- 
cided engagement.  In  the  month  of  Asar  (June), 
nvhen  the  weather  had  become  oppressively  hot,  the 
Sikh  army  advanced  under  Mokhum  Chund ;  and 
on  the  second  day  a  great  battle  took  place.  The 
Pathans  were  taken  by  surprise  and  completely 


*  Another  account  states,  that  the  Ez-King  made  his  escape  direct  to 
Loodianah  by  means  of  an  accomplice,  who  eiTected  his  release  from  the 
house  in  which  he  was  confined,  and  placed  horses  for  him  on  the  road  to 
Loodianah.  Others  say  that  he  was  obliged  to  escape  through  a  sewer  or 
drain. 
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routed  and  dispersed,  fighting  with  each  other  in 
the  confiision  that  ensued.  A  party  of  Ghazeeas, 
however,  who  were  better  mounted  than  the  rest, 
Uttecked  the  Sikh  guns,  and  drove  the  gunners 
from  them ;  but  they  were  speedily  overpowered, 
the  guns  retaken,  and  the  whole  party  cut  to  pieces. 
Futteh  Khan  made  his  escape,  and  recrossed  the 
Attock.  All  his  camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sikhs.  Ill  the  month  of  Sawim  (July),  the  Maha- 
rajah returned  to  Lahore. 

After  this  first  decided  and  great  victory  ov^r  the  Tie  Patham 
Pathans,  the  latter  became  afraid  of  the  Sikhs,  sikhi. 
On  reaching  Lahore,  the   Maharajah  caused  the 
city  to  be  illuminated,  as  well  as  Umritsir,  and 
other  large  cities  such  as  Wittala.     Two  months  mmnination 

....  i»    1       4-1  n  1      at  Lahore  and 

were  spent  m  rejoicmgs  at  the  success  of  the  Sikhs  other  places. 
against  the  Pathans.    In  the  month  of  Asun  (Sep* 
.tember),  the  Maharajah  wished  to  visit  Attock, 
with    a   view   of   still    further    intimidating    the 
Pathans. 

The  Maharajah  took  the  road  by  Kote  Kangra,  The  Maha- 
sending  his  army  direct  to  the  Jelum.  He  Juwaia  mooR- 
offered  presents  at  Juwala  Mookhee,  and  wor- 
shipped there,  exacting  tribute  from  the  rajah. 
He  then  proceeded  by  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  Je- 
lum. Here  he  mustered  his  troops,*  and  marched 
to  Attock. 

Havinc:  examined  all  the  buildings  in  the  fort,  Knimines  the 

^  1         1  J       .  1       1  fortof  Attock. 

the  Maharajah  was  very  much  pleased  with  then). 

•  Named  "  Muojudat "  in  the  language  of  the  natives. 
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He  remained  for  some  time  at  the  place,  and  then 
returned  to  Lahore,  leaving  Mokhum  Chund  to 
settle  the  country  about  Attock ;  after  which  the 
Dewan  also  went  to  Lahore. 
Detennineson     In  the  jTcar,  Bik.  1871,  OT  A.D.  1814,  the  Mafea- 
of  Cashmere,  rajah  determined  on  making  a  complete  conquest 
of  Cashmere ;  and  with  this  view,  summoned  alf 
the  hill  surdars,  as  well  as  those  of  the  plains,  andf 
assembled  the  whole  at  Sealkote.      Thither  the 
Maharajah  proceeded  in  person,  and  inspected  his 
force.    He  sent  Mokhum  Chund  back  to  Lahore 
to  govern  in  his  absence ;  and  he  himself,  with  his 
whole  force,  proceeded  towards  Cashmere.     On 
reaching  Rajouree  he  encamped  in  the  Shah  bagh,* 
and  summoned  the  Rajah  Agheer  Khan  to  his  pre- 
sence.    By  the  advice  of  this  man,  Ghuosee  Khan, 
commimdant  of  artillery,  Meth  Singh,  Dyal  Singhj, 
nephew  to  Mokhum  Chund,  and  several  other  sir- 
A  fonje  sent    dars.  Were  sent  forward  by  the  route  of  Byram 
Byram  SuieL  GuUch.     The  Maharajah  took  the  road  by  PooncTi; 
and  the  hill  soldiers  accompanied  him.   The  sirdars 
crossed  the  Peer  Pinjal,  and  reached  CashmerCjt 
where  Azeem  Khan  proposed  to  meet  them.    A 
battle  ensued,  and  Jewun   Mul,  commandant  of 
Khurruk  Singh's  troops,  led  the  van,  and  boldly 
Asnowitorm,  engaged  the  Khan.    At  this  juncture,  a  storm  of 
ihe  Sikhs.      suow  took  placc ;  and  the  Sikhs  being  wholly  un- 
accustomed to  such  an  occurrence,  and  their  feet 
and  hands  becoming  cold,  they  could  make  no 

-f  King's  garden. 
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staad,  and  the  cavalry  of  Azeem  Khan  coming  up, 

the  Sikh  in&ntry  was  completely  routed,  and  many  ^'flj^^j^jf"' 

were  killed;   among  the  rest,  the  gallant  Jewun dispersed. 

Mul  and  numerous  sirdars;   the  rest  fled  in  all 

djbcections.    The  ensuing  night  witnessed  the  Sikhs 

ipt^  a  sad  plight,  running  and  wandering  about  the 

^now-clad  hills  and  valleys  of  Cashmere.*      The 

ivounded  men  collected  round  the  tent  of  Ram 

Dyal,  who  retired  to  a  village  in  the  vicinity  of 

S^eenuggur.f     Those  who  fled,  collected  in  the 

hill-pass  of  Ram  GuUeh.    At  the  latter  place,  Bhaee 

Ram  Singh  was  stationed  with  4,000  men,  and  a 

supply  of  provisions ;  but  hearing  of  the  defeat  of 

the  Sikhs,  he  fled  to  Rajouree.  The  Maharajah,  who  ^nny  sikh.^^ 

was  at  Poonch,  was  told  that  he  could  not  cross  f«t«rcat. 

the  hills  to  Cashmere,  and  was  advised  to  return 

tp  Lahore.     Hearing  of  the  signal  defeat  of  his 

troops,  the  Maharajah  marched  back  to  Lahore.;^ 

}n  the  retreat  of  the  Sikhs  from  Cashmere,  the 

people  hurled  stones  against  them,  by  which  lAany 

wese  killed ;  among  the  rest,  Meth  Singh.    From 

Poonch,  the  Maharajah  marched  to  Meerpore,  and 

^m  thence  to  the  Punjab.     Azeezooden  was  de- 

^[Mtcfaed    to  a  hill  Ranee,  and  by  flattery  and 

smooth  words,  which  the  fukeer  knew  well  how 

|o  employ,  he  obtained  her  assistance  in  keeping 

*  The  Mabanjah  used  to  express  a  horror  of  Cashmere  from  its  snow 
«id  eold,  and  wondered  how  any  English  traveller  should  wish  to  yisit  such 
a  place. 

f  The  capital  of  Cashmere. 

X  Th'ts  disaster  was  a  sore  subject  with  the  Mahar^ah,  and  he  never 
touched  on  it  without  denouncing  Cashmere  as  a  vile  place. 
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the  road  clean     The  Maharajah's  troops  were  ter- 
ribly harassed,  and  many  of  them  disabled ;  for  the 
Wuzeer  Roohoola,  governor  of  Poonch,  had  blocked 
Azeem  Khan  up  the  road,  and  cut  off  many  of  the  Sikhs.    On 
Ram  Dyai,     the  second  day,  Azeem  Khan  pursued  Ram  Dyul 
TpeacT"     and  surrounded  him.     The  latter,  hearing  of  the 
departure  of  the  Maharajah,  made  but  a  slight  re- 
sistance, and  concluded  a  peace,  and  thus  escaped.' 
Crossing  the  Peer  Pinjal,  he  effected  a  junction 
with  Bhaee  Ram  Singh,  and  their  united  forces  at 
length  reached  Lahore.     The  Maharajah,  though 
sorely  vexed  at  the  unsuccessful  attempt,  was  yet 
rejoiced  at  their  return,  and  made  presents  to  the 
DcathofMok- brahmins  and  fukeers.     In  the  same  year,  (1814) 

hum  Chund.  .^         '    \  ^ 

Mokhum  Chund  died  at  Phillour  on  the  Sutlej, 
and  his  tomb  was  erected  in  a  garden  at  that  place. 
The  Dewan  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  military 
tact,  and  had  always  been  successful  in  the  various 
important  commands  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
His  son  Motee  Maharajah.  His  son  Motee  Ram  succeeded  him 
hiiT  as  Dewan,  and  held  possession  of  all  his  extensive 

phooia  Singh,  l^nds.  Au  army  was  now  sent  to  seize  Phoola 
wiz'ed!'  Singh,  Ukalee.  This  man  had  been  joined  by 
Nebal  Singh,  Attareewala,  and  raised  a  great  dis- 
turbance ;  but  was  at  length  captured,  and  brought 
a  prisoner  to  Lahore.  In  the  month  of  Magh* 
(January),  Ram  Dyal  was  sent  to  exact  tribute  at 

•  This  month  answers  to  our  January  ;  but  is  not,  like  it,  the  first  month 
of  the  H  indoo  year ;  and  this  causes  confusion  in  dates,  for  though  the  time 
here  mentioned  is  designated  by  January,  1815,  yet  it  is,  in  fact,  the  ninth 
month  of  the  year  1781,  Bikermajeet,  corresponding  to  a.d.  181i. 
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Kjiana  Kutchwa.  He  arrived  in  the  Bhawalpore 
temtory,  where  he  was  met  by  a  vakeel  from 
Bhahawul  Khan^     At  this  tune,  Futteh  Khan  and  F»"tc  ?***" 

^  and  Monum- 

ilcmummud  Shah  were  in  Scinde  ;  but  on  receiving  mud  shah  rc- 
a  nuzurana  of  three  lakhs  of  rupees,  they  agreed  to  Scinde. 
return.  The  Maharajah,  dispatched  Motee  Ram 
and  Azeezoodeen  with  2,000  foot  towards  Bhawul- 
pore  ;  this  force  was  accompanied  by  a  portion  of 
artillery.  They  joined  an  army  under  Bhaee  Ram 
Singh.  About  the  same  time,  the  commandant  of 
Attock,  collecting  an  army,  attacked  and  plundered  sikhs  repulsed 

¥>     1  1      i     1  T  /•  .at  Peshawur. 

reshawur ;  but  the  governor  sendmg  aforce  agamst 
the  Sikhs,  the  latter  fled,  and  many  of  them  were 
killed. 

When  the  Maharajah  heard  the  news,  he  was  HookmaSingh 
sorely  vexed  and  annoyed,  and  replaced  the  com-  Atiock. 
mandant  of  Attock  by  Hookma  Singh,  Chumnee, 
who  was  sent  with  2000  horsemen  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  fort,  and  assume  command  of  it.  Seve- 
ral sirdars  fell  in  the  disastrous  attempt  on  Pesh- 
awur, which  took  place  in  the  year  a.d.  1815. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Maharajah  went  to  Noor-  rajah  goes  ta 
poor,  and  sent  Dewan  Bhowanee  Dass  and  Desa   ^^^'^^' 
Singh,  Majeetheea,  to  extort  tribute  from  the  rajahs 
of  Koolloo  and  Mundhee.     In  the  month  of  Bhadun 
(August)   Johd  Singh  Ramghureea  died,  and  his 
son  was  made  to  pay  a  nuzurana  of  50,000  rupees. 
The  rajah  of  Noorpoor  was  imprisoned,  and  his  ^^n^^l^biSt' 
country  taken  possession   of  by   Runjeet  Singh,  ^^^'^p^"' 
After  some  months,  the  rajah  made  his  escape  to 
Chumpal.     In   Koowar,    (September)  the   Maha- 
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Runjeet  pro-  ntjah^  With  a  view  ofpunishing  Agheer  Khati^  arrived 

punbhAgbeerat  Bhember;  and  from  thence  dei^tched  a  laiqg^^ 

anDy> under  Ram Dyal  andDulSingh^againstRajour.' 

Rajoaruken  After  marching  for  ten  days^  and  pillaging  as  ii- 

went^  this  force  reached  Rajour^  and  besieged  tba-. 

city.    After  defending  it  for  three  or  four  days,  the* 

rajah  escaped  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  hills,  ani: 

StfaJcfde-  <^oiicealed    himself    there.     On  finding  the  city^^ 

siroyed.         dcserted,  the  Sikhs  pillaged,  and  afterwards  burned. 

it.    The  rajah's  house  was  thrown  down,  and  als<^ 

the  walls  of  the  city.     His  whole  country  was  laid* 

waste,  after  which,  the  Maharajah  leaving  it,  and 

taking  the  road  by  the  foot  of  the  hUls,  arrived  at 

the  Jelum.    He  ordered  Dul  Singh,  Ram  Dyal, 

and  Dewan  Singh,  Ramghurreea,  to  proceed  against 

Rhotas,  and  he  himself  returned  to  Lahore.  ^ 

Futteh  Khan       In  the  couTso  of  this  year,  (1816)  Futteh  Khan: 

Cashmere      haviug  CTosscd  the  Attock,  proceeded  by  the  roiiicp 

of  Puklee  and  Dumdour  to  Cashmere ;  and  there 

defeating  his  brother  Azim   Khan,  assumed  Uie. 

govemm^it  of  the  country,  receiving  the  revenues! 

from   his  vanquished  brother.     In  the  month  oC 

Runjeet  pro-  Bhaduu  (August)  the  Maharajah  set  out  for  Mool- 

M^un.       tan.     Leaving  Umritsir,  he  took  the  road  through 

the  Manja  country,  which  was  infested  by  robbera^ 

These  he  forbid  carrying  on  their  nefarious  pratices^ 

while  he  imposed  fines  on  some,  and  enlisted  greal 

numbers  in  his  service.     From  thence,  he  proceeded 

Gets  1000      to  the  Bhur  country,  and  there  received  one  thou- 

th^Bhur"      sand  camels  as  a  nuzurana.     Having  arrived  at  the 

""""^-        distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  Mooltan,  he  encamped 

at  the  river  Tommin,  or  three  streams.     Though 
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governor  wished  to  oppose  him,  yet  the 
wretched  state  of  the  country  was  such  as  to  render 
this  impossible ;  and  he  therefore  oflTered  a  nuzurana,  V^tJ^J^^^ 
mkkAi  was  accepted.  The  governor  of  Nunkheree  p»y«  • 
WO  paid  a  nuzurana.  The  Maharajah  returned  to 
Libore,  and  sent  some  troops  to  imprison  the 
zemindars  of  Jungewal  and  seize  their  country. 
Soqjan  Rao  was  left  to  settle  the  country  and 
revenues ;  and  Ram  Dyal  went  with  a  fof ce  to  the  Troopt  sent 

against  a 

Attock,  in  order  to  aid  Hookma  Singh,  Chimmee,  Pathanzemin- 
commandant  of  that  fortress,  in  settling  the  country. 
On  reaching  Attock,  Ram  Dyal  despatched  a  force 
against  Mohummud  Khan,  the  zemindar  of  Dheree ; 
who,  unable  to  make  any  resistance,  fled  to  the 
bins,  and  there  concealed  himself.     The  Sikhs  took 
possession  of  his  fort,  and  after  a  short  time  returned 
to^dieir  camp.   On  their  way  back  they  were  attacked  sikhs  attacked 
suddenly  by  the  Pathans,  who  had  concealed  them-  ^  *  ■'  "^ 
sdves  for  this  purpose,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
SSJis  were  slain.    After  two  or  three  days  Ram 
Dyal  reached  Kala-ka-serai  and  was  ordered  to 
wmain  there  until  Futteh    Khan    should    leave 
Cashmere  and  cross  the  Attock.     In  the  month  of 
Asar(June)  the  rajah  of  Noorpoor  collecting  hisThengahof 
scattered  troops,    made  a  sudden  attack  on  the  makes  an 
^ace,  but  could  make  no  impression  upon  it ;  and  regain  his^ 
crossing  the  Sutlej,  he  took  refuge  m  the  territory  hSU^^' 
ci  Hindour.* 

•  It  is  said  that  this  rajah,  whose  name  was  Bheer  Singh,  kept  twelve 
men  dressed  so  like  himselT,  that  they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  him 
at  a  distance. 

VOL.    I.  N 
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The  Maha- 
rajah visits 
Kote  Kangra. 


Nooroodeen 
appointed  to 
settle  the 
Ramghureea 
Missul. 


AAother 
attempt  on 
Mooltan. 


In  the  month  of  Koowar  (September)  the  Maha«- 
rajah  went  to  Kote  Kangra  and  Jawala  Moodhee ; 
where  he  remained  for  two  months,  receiving 
tribute  from  the  rajahs  of  KooUoo,  Numdhee,  anot 
Sookhet. 

Hearing  that  the  successors  of  Jodh  Singh,  Ram-* 
ghureea,  were  quarrelling  among  themselves,  hfi 
sent  for,  and  imprisoned  them,  and  on  his  return 
from  the  hills  destroyed  all  their  forts.  He  be^ 
sieged  the  Ramghureea  fort  at  Umritsir,  which  he 
took  in  two  days,  and  then  went  to  Lahore ;  and 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Ramghureea  Missulj 
he  appointed  Mooroodeen,  the  brother  of  Azeezoo- 
deen,  to  this  important  charge.  Nooroodeen  went 
to  Rahela*  on  the  bank  of  the  Beas.  The  lands 
of  the  Missul  were  divided  into  three  portions. 
One  belonged  to  the  government  of  Lahore,  the^ 
were  the  crown  lands ;  another  was  bestowed  in 
jagheer  ;  while  the  third  was  given  to  fiikeers.  The 
authorf  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  parti-* 
culars  regarding  the  life  of  Runjeet  Singh,  went, 
at  this  time,  from  Wittala  to  Lahore,  where  he 
remained  for  two  months. 

In  the  cold  weather,  Bhowanee  Dass,Peshawuree, 
Hurree  Singh,  Nulwa,  and  other  sirdars,  with  a 
large  army,  were  sent  against  Mooltan,  while  Dewan 
Chund,  commandant  of  artillery,followed,  and  joined 
them  with  a  large  number  of  guns.     After  receiving 


•  This  fort  was  built  by  Gooroo  Hur  Govind,  and  is  sometimes  named 
Siree  Hurgovind  Pooreea. 
t  Synd  Ubmud  Shah. 
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lafflbute  and  a  niizurana  from  the  governor  of  Miin- 
kb^ree^  the  whole  force  proceeded  towards  Mooltan^ 
and  besi^ed  that  strong  fort ;  but  the  governor  unsuccessful. 
If  oozu£Eur  Khan  made  a  gallant  defence^  and  the 
Sikhs  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  On  this 
fomy  reaching  Lahore^  the  Maharajah  imprisoned 
Bhowanee  Dass^  after  fining  him  10^000  rupees. 

In  the  month  Bysakh,*  (April)  Bik,  1874,  or^^^^^jj^, 
Ajfc  1817,  the  Maharajah  went  to  Deenanuggur.f  jjj.*^;^^^ 
at  tiie  hills,  and  remained  there  two  months.     He 
exacted  tribute  from  the  rajah ;  and  being  in  bad 
health,  he  went  through  a  course  of  medicine,  and 
afterwards  embarked  on  the  Ravee  for  Lahore.    At 
the  end  of  the  year,  Bhaee  Khooshyal  Singh  gave 
tip  his  ^pointment  of  Chamberlain,  (Oeoree)  and 
Bhyah  Singh  of  Jummoo  succeeded  him.     In  the  Dhyan  singh 
month  of  Magh,  (January)  the  Maharajah  d^ter-  KhS^hyai 
mined  on  taking  Mooltan.  ^"****' 

He  collected  all  his  sirdars  and  soldiers,  and 
sent  them  to  that  country.     The  fort  of  Moozuf- 
furghur  was  besieged  and  taken  ;  from  thence  the 
force  proceeded  to  Mooltan.     Khurruk  Singh  and 
Dewan  Motee  Ram,  bringing  fresh  troops,  joined 
the  army,  and  the  siege  of  Mooltan  was  begun.  Runjeet  if 
The  Dewan  Motee  Chund  commanded  the  whole  Jking  niooi- 
force.      On  the    1st  of  Phagun,   (February)  the"*"' 
siege  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  and  Moo- 
zuflFur  Khan  defended  himself  with  great  bravery. 
Breaches  were  made  in  the  walls  of  the  city,  of 

*  This  is  the  first  month  of  the  Hindoo  year. 
"  t  This  was  the  favourite  abode  of  Runjeet  Singh  during  the  hot  months. 
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Desperate  re- 
sistance of 
Moozuffur 
Khan. 


which  the  Sikhs  took  possession  after  a  sev^^ 
fight ;  but  the  siege  of  the  fort  lasted  for  three 
months^  when  the  Maharajah  determined  to  pkro^- 
ceed  in  person ;  and  with  this  view>  encamped  at  tbe 
Shalamar  gardens.  He  sent  daily  expresses,  UT^n^ 
the  siege  to  be  continued.  The  well-known  hatired 
existing  between  the  Sikhs  and  Mussulmans  res^ 
dered  the  engagement  of  the  fiercest  kind  on  bofii 
sides.  The  Sikhs  entrenched  themselves  outside 
the  ditch^  and  approached  close  to  the  latter ;  the 
Mussulmans  made  sorties,  and  frequent  desperate 
fights  took  place.  The  number  and  size  of  the 
Sikh  guns^  at  lengthy  effected  practicable  breaches 
in  the  walls  of  the  fort^  and  on  the  18th  of  Jeth, 
(May)  a  desperate  attack  was  made  on  the  fort  fay 
the  Sikhs.  Moozuffur  Khan  and  his  two  sons 
fought  in  the  most  gallant  manner  in  defending  the 
breaches^  and  many  were  killed  on  both  sides.  At 
length,  the  Sikhs  made  good  their  entrance ;  but 
still  the  struggle  inside  was  desperate.  The  Pa«* 
thans  fought  hand  to  hand,  with  the  Khalsa  troops. 
The  latter  were  at  last  victorious,  and  piUaged  the 
fort,  where  they  found  great  quantities  of  moneys 
clothes,  and  other  valuable  articles.  As  a  last 
effort,  Moozuffur  Khan,  arming  himself  and  his 
followers,  rushed  out  of  the  citadel  on  the  assail- 
ants, cut  his  way  through  them,  and  reached  the 
tomb  of  Bhawul  Huk,  and  prepared  for  battle 
afresh.  Moozufiur  Khan  fought  desperately ;  but 
was  slain,  after  receiving  repeated  wounds.  Seve- 
ral of  his  sons  likewise  fell,  and  one  of  his  daugh- 
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tws»  For  three  days,  the  pillage  continued.  After 
this^  a  guard  was  placed  over  the  fort,  and  a  than- 
laht  established  by  the  Sikh  sirdars.     The  breaches  and  city  re-  * 

built. 

id  the  walls  were  speedily  repaired,  400  or  500 


in  the  fort  were  destroyed,  and  the  city  it- 
beX  rebuilt.  The  fort  of  Soojeeabad  was  also  cap- 
tesred,  and  the  Sikh  army  returned  to  Lahore  in 
tfhe  beginning  of  Asun,  (September)  and  the  Maha- 
rajah ordered  Dul  Singh^  Nukemee,*  Jodh  Singh, 
rKulsee,  Dena  Singh,  and  several  other  sirdars,  to 
Mooltan.  Surfuraz  Khan,  a  son  of  Moozufiur 
Khan,  came  to  Lahore  with  his  whole  family,  and 
ireceived  a  maintenance  from  the  Maharajah,  and 
idso  a  jagheer.  The  latter  was  afterwards  confis* 
pated,  but  the  allowance  cpntinuedt 


A/ 


^  A  name  deriyed  from  his  original  employment  of  cutting  toe-nails, 
(nakoon.) 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE   MAHARAJAH   CROSSES   THE   ATTOCK. 

Having  made  himself  master  of  Mooltan,  t&e 
.  *  *  *  Maharajah  was  desirous  of  seizing  on  Peshawur, 
Ruiyect  Singh  more  particularly  as  the  Sikhs  had  met  with  a  sig- 

meditates  the  i.  -^ 

conquest  of     nal  rcverse  at  that  place.    At  this  juncture,  the 
wuzeer,  Futteh  Khan,  who,  by  his  bravery  and 
talents  had  supported    Mahmood   on  the  throne 
of  Cabul,  and  made  the  Scindians  pay  tribute,  as 
well  as  conquered  Cashmere,  was  made  prisoner  by 
Cruel  beha-     Kamrau,  who  put  out  his  eyes.     This  cruel  act  was 
rarto^Futteh'  Said  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  Prince  Kamran 
without  his  father's  knowledge ;  and  there  appears 
to  be  reason  for  believing  that  jealousy  alone  was 
the  motive  that  urged  the  son  to  remove  a  man 
who  had,  no  doubt,  great  influence ;  but  the  latter 
was   exerted    in    maintaining   Mahmood  on  the 
throne,  which  he  otherwise  had  not  the  ability  to 
fill. 

When  the  brothers  of  Futteh  Khan  heard  of  the 
cruelty  practised   on  him,  and  his  death,  which 


Khan. 
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speedily  followed  the  inhuman  act  of  blinding  him, 
they  one   and    all    raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  Mahmood.     He  was  displaced ;  and  Ayooh,  Jf^*^)^^*^^ 
the  son  of  Timoor  Shah,  was  put  on  the  throne  of  ^yooh  ap. 

*^  pointed  king. 

Gabul. 

On  learning  the  tumult  and  conftision  caused  by 
this  event,  Runjeet  Singh  conceived  that  the  op- 
portunity was  a  fitting  one  for  putting  his  design 
on  Peshawur  into  execution.      He  accordingly  left  J^ah^^' 
Lahore,  and  crossed  the  Attock,  but  was  opposed  pe^haJ^"^' 
by  Feeroz   Khan,   Hajeehoolah   Khan,  and  other 
zemhidars.     The  Maharajah  overcame  these,  and 
reached  Peshawur.     He  did  not  pillage  the  city, 
but  destroyed  the  vills^  of  Chumkunee,  the  resi- 
dence of  Sheikh  Oonur.      Having  taken  possession  J*J^®*f  ^'■®*' 
of  the  city,  and  after  remaining  in  it  for  the  space 
of  two  days,  the  Maharajah  left  Juhan  Dod  Khan, 
the  brother  of  Attar  Mohummud,  in  charge  of 
Peshawur,  and  departed  for  Lahore.     He  crossed 
the  river,  and  reached  Attock,  with  fourteen  guns, 
which  he  had  captured  at  Peshawur.     From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Lahore ;  but  he  had  only  accom- 
plished three  or  four  marches  across  the  river, 
when  the  tidings  were  brought  him,  that  Yarmo- 
hummud  had  returned  to  Peshawur,  and  expelled  ^"^a^n,  th^go- 
Juhan  Dod  Khan,  who  joined  the  Maharajah  in  the  ^^"^^^^^L 
month  of  Poos,  or  December.     After  bathing  in  the  ^^^{^^  **" 
spring  of  Katas,  the  Maharajah  at  length  reached 
Lahore. 

At  this  time.  Shah  Soojah  Oolmoolk,  the  ex- 
king  of  Cabul,  had  proceeded  as  far  as   Dhera 
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Ghazee  Khan;  and  collecting  some  troops  there^s 

^anfwon    ^^^^^  ^X  ®^^^^  ^^^^  ^ ^^  Bhawulporc,  advanced  as. 
Peshawur.      f^j.  as   PeshawuF,  and  took  that  place.     The  brcN 
thers  of  Futteh  Khan^  amounting  to  twenty^twD,* ' 
wrote  to  Azeem  Khan^  the  governor  of  Cashmeie^ . 
for  his  aid»  and  sent  Jubbar  Khan  to  that  country;  - 
Azeem   Khan^  taking  all  his  treasure  with  him;' 
reached  Peshawur,  and  a  battle  took  place  between 
him  and   Shah   Sojah;  in  which  the  latter  was* 
Jj.^^'^^^JJ^'IJ*^  defeated,  and  fled  to   Loodianah,  where  he  had 
re^ros^to      received  a  safe  asylum,  since    his    escape  from 
Loodianah.     Lahore  in  1812.     Azeem  Khan  took  possession  of 
the  city. 

When  the  Maharajah  heard  of  the  departure  of 

Azeem  Khan  from   Cashmere,  and  his  arrival  at 

SmiLwon     Peshawur,  he  determined  on  the   complete  con^  * 

o^fcwwe'    q^est  ^^  *^^  former.      He  sent  Dewan  Chuiid 

ahead,  with  the  army  and  artillery,  and  he  himself  ' 

followed.     He  reached  Wuzeerabad  and  encamped 

there,  and  assembled  his  whole  troops,  which  he 

despatched  towards  the  hills,  under  the  command 

of  Dewan  Chund.     The  latter  having  passed  Bhem- 

^rhes  rL"""*  her  and  UUeekote,  reached  the  city  of  Rajour ;  and 

^'ifhin^"  Agheer  Khan,  the  rajah  of  that  place,  fled  on  his 

jpin«  bim.       approach ;  and  his  brother  Ruheem  Aolah  Khan 

joined  the  Sikhs,  and  was  sent  by  Dewan  Chund  to 

the  Maharajah,  at  Wuzeerabad,  by  whom  he  was 

made  a  rajah. 

Runjeet  Singh  knew  from  experience  the  dis- 

*  j'rinaep  states  them  at  fifty. 
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adtantage  of  going  against  Cashmere  in  the  cold 
iBonths^  when  snow  was  likely  to  fall^  and  he  now 
wisely  chose  the  commencement  of  the  hot  weather 
f(ftr  the  prosecution  of  his  design^  and  left  Wuzeer- 
alnd  in  the  month  Jeth,  (May)  1819.  He  arrived  ceeSTtoSa^ 
at(Rajour^  and  encamped,  as  before,  in  the  Shah-^"^"'* 
b^gh*  The  army  having  passed  the  Peer  Knjal, 
reached  Cashmere,  and  Jubbar  Khan  collecting 
troops  prepared  to  meet  the  Sikhs.  A  battle  en- 
;  and  Jubbar  Khan  being  wounded,  he  and  his 


tmops  fled  towards  the  capital,  Sreenuggur,  and  Jubbar  Khan 

it  routed. 

from  thence  to  Bhember,  and  eventually  reached 
Peshawur.      The    Sikhs  took   possession  of  the^Jfe^^ihc 
Khan's  camp,  shawls  and  other  articles;  on  the  ^'*^^ 
following    day,  Dewan    Chund,  Rajah    Ruheem, 
Odiah  Khan,  and  other  sirdars,  entered  the  city, 
and  stopped  the  pillage  which  the  Siks,  according  2^*  P{^.®^ 
tOr  their    invariable    practice,  had    already  com-'^*"**^ 
menced. 

The  Maharajah,  on  receiving  the  joyful  tidings 
of:  the  capture  of  Cashmere,  was  greatly  rejoiced  ; 
and  his  revenues  were  much  increased,  by  the 
subjugation  of  this  fertile  and  important  province. 

Cashmere  was  taken  on  the  22nd  Assar,  (June) 
1819,  or  Bikermajeet  1876.  On  the  5th  Sawun, 
(July)  Motee  Ram  was  appointed  governor  of  the  j^h^^u^to 
province,  and  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month  the  ^*»^'^«- 
Maharajah  left  Rajouree  for  Lahore.  On  reaching 
his  ciq[>ital.  Ram  Dyal  was  ordered  with  an  army 
against  Poonch,  in  order  to  bring  the  rajah  iSubbur 
Post  Khan  into  subjection.     When  the  rajah  saw 
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Uiat  he  could  offer  no  resistance  to  the  Sild#J 
under  Ram  Dyal,  he  despatched  his  son  to  thi'*: 
Maharajah ;  and  all  the  zemindars  in  the  dhrectirti-. 
ef  Cashmere^  likewise  presented  themselves.  Oil  i 
this  occasion^  the  Maharajah  received  fifty«-11iie« 
laMis  of  nqpees  from  these  hill  provinces,  besidei  j 
ten  lakhs  brought  him  by  Juwabir  Noul  Pundit. 

Misir  Dewan  Chund  having  settled  the  coiintcyi 
left  Motee  Ram  in  charge  of  Cashmere ;  neoi 
reaching  Lahore,  in  Koowar,  (September)  he  ie^ 
ceived  great  honours  and  riches  from  his  master^ 

In  the  same  month  he  celebrated,  as  usual,  Ae 
feast  of  the  Dusserah ;  after  which  he  collected  a 
large  army  intended  for  Peshawur,  and  encamped 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ravee.  Here  MJw 
Dewan  Chund  represented  to  the  Maharajah,  thai 
the  troops  after  their  fatigue  and  privations  in  the 
hills,  were,  as  yet,  unable  to  proceed  on  such  an 
important  campaign,  and  recommended  that  ib^ 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  at  Lahore  until  the 
month  of  Magh  (January).  To  this  proposal  the 
Maharajah  readily  agreed  and  returned  to  Lahore. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1819,  Hurree  Sii^> 
Nulma,  and  Dewan  Bhowanee  Dqss  were  sent 
against  the  fort  of  Derbund  and  took  it,  seirang 
the  Khan,  and  placing  their  own  thannah  in  the 
place. 

Oh  the  2dth  of  the  same  month  the  Mahai^ab 
left  Lahore,  and  in  ten  days  reached  Chunoeeote^ 
and  there  encamped.  From  this  he  despached 
Shere  Singh,  Ram  Dyal,  Sham  Singh,  Attareews^ 
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Goormukh  Singh^  Lama  Futtefa  Siiigh^  Alloowalya, 

aild  Suda  Koonwur,  to  Paklee^  Dhumdour,  Chuch- 

ftusara,  Turbela^  and  other  places,  for  the  purpose 

cf-  settling  the  revenue    and    receiving  tribute; 

w\Ae  Misr   Dewan    Chund   was  sent    with   the 

artillery  to  Munkheree,  to  exact  a  niizurana  firom 

the  governor  of  that  place.     The  Maharajah,  with 

his  cavalry,  took  the  road  to  Mooltan,  for  the 

purpose  of  seizing  it ;  and  he  there  celebrated  the 

Hooly  festival     He  settled  the  revenues  of  the 

country,  and  displacing  Sham  Singh,  Peshawuree, 

Siaiwun  Mul  was  appointed  governor  of  Mooltan.  f^'^'^t^"*^. 

The  vakeel  of  Sadik  Khan  of  Bhawulpore  lurived,  ]^^^^^ 

and  agreed  to  give  up  the  revenue  of  Dhera  Gha^ 

zee  Khan.     Bhaee  Khooshyal  Singh  was  sent  with 

«n  army  in  that  direction.     He  took  the  fort  and  J^J^^"* 

wceived  five  and  a-half  kkhs  of  revenue.     The 

Maharajah  in  the  beginning  of  Cheth  (March)  re* 

tumed  to  Lahore ;  and  Misr  Dewan  Chund>  lifter 

exacting  a  lakh  and  80,000  rupees  from  the  gover^ 

nor  of  Munkheree,  also  reached  Lahore.     Ram  J^^^y^i 

killed. 

Dyal,  who  went  against  Chuchbazara,  was  killed ; 
and  other  sirdars  fell.  The  force  was  broken  up, 
after  receiving  a  small  tribute  from  Mohummud 
Khan. 

In  the  year  1877  Bik.  or  a.d.  1820,  Shore  Singh 
and  tlie  other  sirdars  returned  to  Lahore.  In  the 
month  of  Koowar  (September)  the  Maharajah 
went  to  Wittala>  and  remained  there  a  month* 

He  now  resolved  to  take  Suda  Koonwur^s  coun- 
try, but  did  not  settle  the  matter.     After   the 
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Dusserah,  he  departed  and  reached  Sealkote ;  And 
taking  the  pergunnah  of  Kulanoor  from  Khamdc 
Singh,  he  bestowed  it  on  Nuzur  Hussein.  Hurred 
Singh,  Nulwa,  having  been  appointed  governor  -Af 
Cashmere,  in  the  room  of  Motee  Ram,  the  latter 
arrived  at  Sealkote.  Leaving  this,  the  Maharajttli 
crossed  the  Chenab ;  and  skirting  the  foot  of  the  hiHi^ 
he  punished  the  Ohib  and  Bhaoo,  who  were  thieve 
and  robbers,  and  he  burned  Dewawittala,  their  chief 
TheMahara-  city.  From  theucc  he  reached  the  Jelum,  and 
totfeJdam.  crosscd  it  He  here  mustered  his  troops.  He 
sent  Nanuk  Chund,  Dufturee*  to  settle  the  re^ 
venues  of  Puklee  and  Dhundour ;  and  Bhowanee 
Dass  was  sent  on  the  same  errand  to  Kooloo  anfl 
Mundhee. 

Goolab  Singh  and  Juggut  Singh,  Attareewala» 
were  s^nt  to  settle  disturbances  raised  at  Jummoo 
by  Deedoo,  Rajpoot.  In  the  engagement,  the  tiff% 
6ons  of  the  latter  were  killed,  and  the  third  was 
seized  and  sent  to  the  Maharajah. 

After  this,  Goolab  Singh  and  Juggut  Singh  wer^ 
sent  in  search  of  Agheer  Khan,  of  Rajouree,  who 
had  fled  and  concealed  himself  in  the  hills.  He 
was,  at  length,  captured  and  brought  to  Lahore, 
where  he  died.  ' 

M isr  Dewan  Chund,  Motee  Ram,  and  the  Atta- 
reewalya  sirdar  were  sent  to  punish  the  zemindars 
of  Poonch,  Khookee,  and  Bhember;  those  of  the  two 
latter  places  inhabiting  opposite  banks  of  the  Jelum, 

♦  A  clerk  or  secretary. 
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in  Cashmere.     Dewan  Chund  reached  Meerpore, 

and  laid  waste  the  country ;  while  M otee  Ram  and 

the  Attareewala  seized  some  of  the  Khukeea  tribe, 

0ikhers  filed  to  the  hills  and  concealed  themselves. 

1  kIq  the  month  of  Phagoon,  (February)   1821,  aNoneha^^ 

iton  was  born  to  Khurruk  Singh ;  he  Was  named 

^onehal  Singh.     In  Bysakh,  (April)  the  Maharajah 

Jirent  to  Deenanuggur,  and  remained  there  a  month> 

Returning  in   Asar  (June)   to   Lahore.     He  now 

fcesolved  on  taking  Mimkheree,  and  for  this  purpose 

aent  Khurruk  Singh  with  an  army,  and  Motee  Ram  Khumik 

^  ^^  Singh  sent 

9iid  the  Alloowalya  forces  accompanied  him.    On  against  Munk- 
arriving  within  ten  or  twelve  kos  of  M unkheree, 
Khurruk  Singh  encamped ;  and  the  Nuwab  sent  a 
vakeel  with  a  promise  of  80,000  rupees,  and  security 
p»!  its  payment. 

In  the  month  Koowar,  (September)  the  Maha-  Suda  Koon- 
jtq'ah,  by  the  advice  of  Khurruk  Singh,  and  Luckee  ed,  and  aii 
fiingh,  Dewan,  imprisoned  his  mother-in-law,  Suda  sroTcrfi;. 
Koonwiu*,   at  Umritsir;   and  confiscated  all  her^ 
jpaasessions.     Desa  Singh  seized  on  all  her  forts 
wftiiout  opposition,  except  Atulghur,  which  made 
H  Strong  defence ;  but  was  besieged  and  taken  by 
Misr  Dewan  Chund.     Desa  Singh  subdued  her 
whole  country,  and  brought  Suda  Koonwur  along 
with  him  to  Umritsir,  where,  as  above  stated,  she 
was  imprisoned. 

Thus,  after  an  almost  unlimited  control  for 
twenty  years  over  Rxmjeet  Singh,  was  this  artful  and 
ambitious  woman  punished.  But  for  the  instiga- 
tion of  others,  however,  it  is  doubtful,  if  the  Maha^ 
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rajah  would  ha^ve  come  to  a  decision  which  be  had*  ^ 
often  revolyed  in  his  own  mind. 

In  the  month  of  Magh  (January)  1822,  1W 
Maharajah  determined  to  proceed  to  MunkiD^te)^ 
Takeg  Munk-  for  the  puTposc  of  taking  it.    He  laid   siege  to* 
that  pla<)e ;    bUt^  there  being  a  scarcity  of  walwy 
the  Mahanyah  caused  twenty  wells  to  be  dug  iir 
one  day,  from  which  he  supphed  his  troops.    In 
the  space  of  fifteen  days  the  fort  was  hard  pressed 
and  the  goiremor  capitulated  for  a  jagheer.     Ta 
this  the  Maharajq.h  agreed ;  and  bestowed  on  him 
Phera  Ismael  Kan,  in  jagheer,  allowing  him  at  th^ 
9ame  time,  to  carry  away  all  his  grain.    Next  day 
the  governor  departed,  leaving  Munkheree  in  the 
Mahajarah'a  possessions^    Leaving  some  i^rdars  to 
govern  the    place,   the    Maharajah  departed  to 
Lahore^   Wh^re  he  arrived,  and  again  appointed 
Motee  Ram,  governor  of  Cashmere.  Hurree  Singh, 
Nulwa,  on  resigning  his  appointment  was  ordered 
to  settle  Puklee  and  Dhundour,  and  receive  both 
places  in  jagheer.     Dewan  Chund  was  sent  to 
assist  him ;  but  when  they  could  not  effect  tbek 
purpose,  they  both  returned  to  Lahore. 
M.  M,  Aiiard       '^  ^^^  coursc  of  the  year  1879  Bik.  or  a.d.  1822, 
nLhthl^^   two  European  gentlemen  arrived  in  the  Punjab, 
Punjab.         an^  yfQY^  received  into  the  service  of  the  Maharajah. 
These  were  M.  M.  Allard  and  Ventura.     The  for- 
mer received  a  command  in  the  cavalry,   while 
Ventura  was   appointed  to  the  in&ntry.     Their 
Their  salary,   aunual  Salary  was  fixed  at  50,000  rupees.     They 
were  both  expert  soldiers^  and  very  submissive  and 
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^betKent  to  the  Maharajah.    They  erected  a  large 

house  outside  the  dty  of  Lahore,  near  Wuzeer 

K}mui'8  gaid^,  and  constructed  a  bazafur.    In  thus 

ohtiinTng  die  services  of  two  European  military 

wt^  Runjeet  Siqgh  waft  enabled  to  follow  out  his 

itaiof  disc^lining  hi^i  soldiers  after  the  European 

flgnstem ;  a  project  which  he  had  been  obliged  to 

IN^pone,  but  had  Qeyer  abandoned  since  the  time 

iben  Metcalfe's  escort  had  beaten  the  rabble  of 

Ufalees  at  Umritsir  in  1809.    Rup^t  Singh  could  Eminent  i 

not  have  chosen  two  men  better  adapted  for  fill- 

fiflfiog  his  wishes  or  two  who  evinced  more  zeal  in 

t)ie  &charge  of  their  duties  than  M.  M.  AUard 

and  Ventura.     It  is  to  the  exertion^  of  these 

g^o^kmen,  and  to  Monsieur  Courts  who  afterwards 

jobed  him,  that  the  Sikh  army  owed  its  high  state 

o{<iisdpMne.     The  services  of  M.  M.  Ventura  and 

Court  were  of  longer  duration  than  those  of  Mon- 

^  ASard :  and  the  consequence  has  been^  that 

'rtttle  the   Sikh   cavalry  have  deteriorated^  and 

foigotten  the  lessons  of  their  able  instructor ;  the 

•rtfflery  and  infantry,  particularly  the  former,  have 

given  suflScient  proof  of  the  value  of  the  services 

?<  Court  and  Ventura,* 

h  the  course  of  this  ycjar,  it  was  resolved  to 
^  a  wall  round  Ltahore ;  but  in  the  month  of 

'  Kow,  that  the  disciplined  force  of  the  Sikhs  is  broken,  and  their  guns 
**?^^^i  it  it  a  prudent  clause  in  the  treaty  between  the  British  govern- 
■^t  nd  iiigt  ^f  Lahore,  that  "  no  European  or  American  shall  be 
'^^''•ed  to  eater \he  service  of  the  latter  without  the  permission  of  the 

Britiih." 
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Koowur,   (September)  the    Maharajah    went    to 
jS*gS^to*'  Rawul  Pindee,  and  there  the  governor  of  Peska- 
Rawui  pindee.  ^P^^^g  vakeel,  presented    him  with  a  nuzunmat 
after  this  the  Maharajah  returned  to  Lahore. 

At  this  time^  news  was  brought  the  Mahar^ah, 

that  Dost  Mohummud  Khan,  of  Cabul^  possessed 

a  beautiful  horse ;  and  the  Maharajah  being  doatr 

ingly  fond  of  horses,  determined  to   secure  the 

animal  at  any  price.     Shere  Singh,  was  accordingly 

i8  determined  d^spatched  with  8,000  cavalry,  with  orders  to  croai 

fci^  ho^  the  Attock,  and  bring  the  horse  at  all  risks. 

"Lyiee."  Qu  reaching  Attock,  by  the  advice  of  Uttur 

Singh,  Hurree  Singh,  and  Kerpa  Ram,  he  crossed 

the  river,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fort  of  Jehanjeerka. 

A  battle  ensued,  and  the  Pathans  having  no  lead* 

feated?"  ^     ers,  became  alarmed,  and  fled  during   the  fight, 

deserting  the  fort,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by 

the  Sikhs. 

Azeem  Khan  was  at  Cabul,  and  hearing  of  the 

«,,      advance  of  the  Sikhs  set  out  for  Peshawur,  and 

Azeem  Kban  ' 

^'^^*Jhc  ^     there  collected  an  army.    The  Sikhs  seeing  that 
Sikhs.  they  could  not  oppose  Azeem  Khan,  halted ;  and 

wrote  to  the  Maharajah  for  assistance,  without 
which  they  could  not  advance.     The  Maharajah, 
v^h^gJu  ourto  ^°  Phagoon,  (February)  left  Lahore,  and  arrived  at 
assist  shere     Wuzecrabad.      From    thence,    he    sent    forward 

Singh. 

Khurruk  Singh  and  Dewan  Chund.  He,  himself 
followed,  and  reached  the  fort  of  Rhotas.  Here  he 
spent  the  Hooly  Festival ;  and  then  by  regular 
marches  reached  the  Attock.  Having  constructed 
bridges  of  boats,  he  crossed  the  river. 
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Aapeem  Khan,  with  his  brothers  Dost  Mohom* 
Yar  Mohummud^  and  Jubbar  Khan>  collected 
Aftarmy,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  Sikhs.  Many 
Ghazeeas^  joined  the  sirdars^  who  resolved  to  wage 
.liar  agamst  the  infidel  Sikhs. 

h  The  battle  which  ensued  was  a  fierce  one.  Azeem  ^^*|If  •hjch 
Khan  directed  his  forces  agamst  Shere  Singh,  while  ^^J^jf 'H^'^* 
ihe  Ghazeeas  fought  agmnst  the  Maharajah.     Some 
rf  these  people  were  armed  with  swords  and  shields, 
toit  many  of  them  threw  stones,  and  other  missiles. 
Their  attack  was  furious,  and  the  Sikhs  began  to 
give  way.     The  Maharajah  observing  this,  rallied  theM^ln^^ 
\m  troops,  and  great  slaughter  took  place  on  both  ^'^^' 
sdes.     Phoola  Singh,  Ukalee,  who  fought  on  an 
€l^hant,  was  killed;   also  sirdars  Goolab  Singh, 
JKLtirrum  Singh,  the  commandant  of  the  Goorkha  darsTiiied" 
l^ttalion,    and    many    others.      The    Ghazeeas, 
though  thus  fighting  in  the  fiercest  manner,  were 
attsupported  from  behind  ;  and  the  Sikh  guns  play-  The  Affghans 
faig  an  them  in  front,  they  were  slaughtered  in  great  ^""*^"" 
tnitnbers,  to  the  extent  of  10,000  men.    On  this, 
Aseem  Khan  became  alarmed,  and  fled  with  about 
10,000  men  more.     After  defeating  the  Mussul- 
mans, the  Maharajah  proceeded  against  the  fort  of 
Hushtunggeer,  and  took  it ;  after  which  he  marched 
to  Peshawur.     The  Sikhs  began  to  pillage  the  city,  ^^  gj^^^ 
but  this  was  stopped  by  the  Maharajah.  enter  Pesha- 

After  a  stay  of  some  days,  and  seeing  that  the 
place  could  be  retained  with  diflSculty,  he  made  a 


wur. 


•  Ghaza  means  an  expedition  against  the  infidels,  and  the  term  Ohazee  is 
applied  to  those  people  who  fight  for  their  religion  to  the  death. 
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A  treaty  con-  treaty  with  Azeem  Khan^  who  presented  a  niu&uri^ 
Al!!?em  K^n.  »»,  and  a  number  of  horses.     The  Maharajah  th^n 
departed  for  Lahore. 

Azeem  Khan  ashamed  of  not  having  support^ 
The  latter      the  Ghazeeas,  died  of  grief. 
^"^  In  Jeth,  (May)  Bik.  1880,  or  a.d.    1823,  the 

Maharajah  came  to  Umritsir,  and  from  thence  rtovt 
by  Wittala  to  Deenanuggur,  where  he  remained  for 
two  months,  and  returned  to  Lahore  in  July,  oil 
the  setting  ui  of  the  rains. 

In  Kobwar,  (September)  after  the  Dusserah,  he 

left  Lahore,  and  took  the  road  to  Wuzeerabad  and 

Goojrat.     He  crossed  the  river  near  Dhera  Ghazee 

Khan,  and  exacted  three  lakhs  of  rupees  from  the 

Jd^from  thr*  zemindars.     Kerpa  Ram  was  sent  against  Uzsql 

n?er"a**G7ia^  Khau,  while  the  Maharajah  returned  to  Lahore,; 

Khan.  and  Kerpa  Ram  having  subdued  the  country,  and 

uszui  Khan    seized  Uzzul  Khan  and  his  son,  proceeded  with 

•*'**''*'  them  to  Lahore. 

At  this  juncture,  the  vakeel  of  Saduk  Khan  of 

Bhawalpore  arrived,  and  requested  the  restoration 

a^ees  to  pa"/  of  his  couqu^rcd  districts,  agreeing  to  pay  a  nuzvi- 

qu'cred  dis-     ^ana  of  one  lakh  and  80,000  rupees.      This  propo- 

^"^^  sal  was  agreed  to. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  Ramanund,  a  wealthy 
shroff,  died  at  Umritsir ;  and  leaving  no  heir,  the 
A  rich  shroflTs  Maharajah  seized  eight  lakhs  of  his  rupees,  namely, 
JTi'eM^a**.  four  from  his  widow,  and  four  from  Poldmul  of 
!!JS*ch  h^^*"  Fugwarrah,  the  brother  of  Dunee  Rao  of  Loodia- 
abim  LThoie.  ^*^*  Having  obtained  this  money,  the  Maharajah 
resolved  to  build  a  wall  around  Lahore.     There 
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w^re  an  inner  and  outer  wall,  with  a  ditch^  and 
twelve  doors  or  gates.  The  extent  of  the  outer 
wall  was  5100  paces,  its  height  seventy-five  feet, 
imd  breadth  twenty-one  feet. 

In  the  month  of  Bysakh,  (April)  Bik.  1881,  or 
i.D.  1824,  Sunsar  Chund  of  Kutoch  died.  The  dies. 
Maharajah  hearing  of  the  event,  left  Umritsir,  and 
taking  the  road  by  Wittala,  arrived  at  Deenanug- 
gur,  and  sent  for  the  son  of  the  deceased  Rajah,  Succeeded  by 
who,  after  paying  a  nuzurana,  was  honoured  with  a 
khillut,  and  appointed  successor  to  his  &ther. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  Motee  Ram,  and  his  Motee  Ram 
son  Kerpa  Ram,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  FUunin^the 
Maharajah  on  the  following    account      Govind  dUpieMure* 
Chund,  the  uncle  of  the  Seepreewala,  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Dhyan  Singh;   and  the 
latter   receiving  the  fort    of   Seepree,    expelled 
Kerpa  Ram,  who  was  greatly  enraged,  and  ab- 
sented himself  from  the  Dusserah,  refusing  to  serve 
the  Maharajah.     Soon  after  this,  the  Maharajah 
marched  towards  the  Attock,  and  remained  several 
days  on  the  bank  of  the  river ;  at  length,  he  crossed  The  Maha. 
on  an  elephant,  and  many  sirdars  and  others,  try-  Jh!rAS^**on 
ing  to  follow  him,  were  drowned,  both  horse  and  *°  *  *^  '"** 
foot.    Among  the  rest,  Moolvee  Musur  Hussem. 

Kerpa  Ram,  at  this  time  leaving  Phillour  with  i,  joined  by 
twenty-five  horsemen,  reached  the  Attock,  and  ^"""^  *^"*' 
crossing  it,  joined  the  Maharajah,  who  was  greatly 
enraged,  and  ordered  him  from  his  presence,  send- 
ing a  purwannah  at  the  same  time  to  deprive  his 
father,  Motee  Ram,  of  the  governorship  of  Cash- 

o  2 
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Motee  Ram 
leaves  Cash- 


Yootoofzye 
country  laid 
watte. 


Kerpa  Ram 
fined. 


Again  re- 
ceived into 
favour. 


The  rising  of 
Syud  Ahmed 
Shah. 


mere ;  to  which  Chunnee  Lall,  Pathan,  and  Nehni 
Singh,  conunandant,  were  appointed.  Motee  Ram^ 
taking  the  son  of  Sooltan  Ullee  with  him,  prot 
ceeded  by  the  Baramoolah  pass,  to  join  the  M ahq^ 
rajah.  On  reaching  Sola  Ka  Serai,  he  received  a 
pm^annah  to  remain  there  until  the  Maharajak'd 
return.  After  laying  waste  the  Yoosoofzye  coui^ 
try,  Bunnoo,  and  receiving  a  nuzurana  from  the 
governor  of  the  latter,  the  Mahar^ah  returned  to 
Lahore,  where  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  Magh 
(January).  Kerpa  Ram  was  imprisoned,  and  a 
fine  of  one  lakh  and  20,000  rupees  enforced  upon 
him,  while  all  his  forts  and  other  charges  were 
made  over  to  Azeezoodeen.  After  a  year,  how- 
ever, Kerpa  Ram  was  restored  to  &vour,  and  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Cashmere. 

In  the  early  part  of  a.d.  1827,  a  syud  named 
Ahmed  Shah  raised  a  disturbance  in  the  Punjabw 
He  set  himself  up  for  a  reformer ;  and  thoi^  a 
Mussulman,  he  was  as  inveterate  against  the  fol* 
lowers  of  Mahomed,  as  he  was  against  the  Sikhs ; 
but  his  ire  was  more  especially  excited  against 
those  Mussulmans  who  owned  the  Sikh  supremacy 
across  the  Indus,  or  entered  their  service.  Syud 
Ahmed  was  a  fanatic ;  and,  like  others  of  this  stamp> 
was  a  dangerous  and  seditious  character.  He  pro- 
ceeded towards  Peshawur,  where  he  concealed  him- 
self among  the  hills  in  the  vicinity,  and  numerous 
followers  flocked  around  his  standard.  The  Mahar 
rajah  sent  a  large  force  against  this  fanatic,  who, 
9t  the  head  of  an  immense  rabble,  attacked  the 
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Sfkhs  under  Boodh  Singh.      He  was,  however.  Vanquished 

^  by  Boodh 

easUy  vanquished,  and  fled  to  the  hills,  where  he  Smgh. 
and  his  followers  concealed  themselves,  and  lost  no 
opportunity  of  attacking  travellers. 

The  syud  was  particularly  annoyed  with  Yar  Prevented  by 
Mohummud   Khan,  who  had  taken  service  with  seizing  Pesha- 

wur< 

the  Maharajah;  and  he  resolved  to  punish  him. 
With  this  intention,  he  threatened  Peshawur; 
which  he  would  have  seized,  had  not  General 
Ventura  beett  fortunately  at  the  place  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Yar  Mohummud. 

Runjeet   Singh    not   succeeding  in  getting  the  shere  singh 
famous  horse  ^^  Lylee,"  and  a  report  having  been  ac  home 
spread  that  the  animal  was  dead,  (which  report     ^^^ 
was  not  believed  by  the  Maharajah),  Runjeet  des-        ^ 
patched    General    Ventura,    in    1827,    to    bring  General  ven- 
''Lylee"to  Lahore;  and  his  arrival  at  Peshawur S^M^e ''" 
during  the  descent  of  the  sjrud,  in  all  Ukelihood^  ^""*^^' 
Mved  the  place,  for  Yar  Mohummud  was  killed  in 
the  encounter ;  and  his  brother  Sooltan  Mohum- 
mud appointed  to  the  government  of  Peshawur. 
The  General  not  only  saved  the  latter  from  the 
bands  of  the  fanatic  syud,  but  likewise  procured  succeeds. 
the  famous  horse,  with  which    he    returned   to 
Lahore. 

Though  Syud  Ahmed  had  been  thus  frustrated  The  syudnaet 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  general,  the  latter  had  no  ^"s  pUha- 
sooner  taken  his  departure,  than  the  former  again  ^"'^' 
took  the  field,  with   a  host  of  followers,  chiefly 
Yusoo&yes.      Notwithstandmg  the  ill-success  of 
Yar  Mohummud  against   the  syud,  Sooltan  Mo- 
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hummud  resolved  to  give  him  battle ;  but  was  tie- 
feated,  and  Peshawur  seized  by  Ahmed  Shah. 
The  Maha-         Such  daring  OH  the  part  of  a  fanatic^  and  thd 
^Md  iigaiMt  ^  want  of  success  in  opposing  him,  induced  the  Maha-^ 
theiyud.       rajah  to  take  the  field,  for  his  chastisement.    When 
the  Maharajah  crossed  the  Attock,  and  approached 
Peshawur,  the  rabble  force,  which  occupied  it,  fled 
in  all  directions ;  and  on  reaching  that  place,  the 
Maharajah  found  no  foe  to  oppose  him. 
Returns  to         Hc,  therefore,  returned  to  Lahore,  leaving  troops, 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Sooltan  Mo- 
hummud  in   his  endeavours  to  regain  and  keep 
The  lyud       Pcshawur.      The  syud  speedily  made  a  descent  on 
again  appears,  ^j^^  pi^ce ;  and  Sooltau  Mohummud,  unable  to  con- 
tend with  him  in  the  field,  was  obliged  to  enter  into 
terms  of  peace  with  him.    He  adhered  for  some 
time  to  the  agreement  vnth  the  s}rud,  and  paid  him 
a  nuzurana;   but  when  Ahmed  Shah  departed,  a 
Ahmed  Shah   rcvolutiou  took  place,  and  the  Yoosoo&yes  takmg 
thrYoosoof.  part  against  the  syud,  expelled  the  latter  and  his 
*^***  followers  from  their  mountains.      The  sjrud  fled 

across  the  Indus,  and  concealed  himself  in  the 
la  slain.        mouutains  of  Fuklee  and  Dhundour.      He  was 
eventually  slain,  in  1831,  by  a  force  under  Shere 
Singh. 
Peace  restored     The  disturbaucc  causcd  by  Syud  Ahmed  was  the 
preserv     j^^  .^  which  the  Maharajah  was  obliged  to  take 
the  field  in  person.    All  the  provinces  of  the  Pun- 
jab, as  well  as  those  across  the  Indus,  were  reduced 
to  a  state  of  order  by  the  Maharajah.     He  was 
friendly  to  the  British,  and  sent  vakeek  and  pre- 
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settts  to  both  Lord  Amherst  and  Lord  Gombermere 
in  1827  and  1828.    But  in  the  time  of  Lord  William  Lord  wuiiam 
Bentinck's    administration^    that    nobleman    was  wishes « meet, 
anxious  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Maharajah ;  MahTrojah.* 
and  this  was  left  to  the  management  of  Captain, 
ibow  Sir  Claude  Martin  Wade,  then  assistant  poli- 
tical agent  at  Loodiana. 

The  task  was  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  for.  Difficulty  of 
though  the  Maharajah  from  his  intercourse  ^j-y^  "'''^*"^"^  **"*• 
Captain  Wade,  had  every  dependence  on  the  good 
fiuth  and  feeling  of  the  British  towards  him,  yet 
he  had  never  seen  enough  of  them  to  enable  him 
to  understand  their  character  fully;    and  he  con- ^»«w«  of  *»>>»• 
eluded,  that  though  Wade,  or  the  Captain  SMb,9S  he 
usually  called  him,  might  be  a  good,  honest  man  with 
whom  he  might  safely  trust  himself,  yet,  others 
might  be  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  his  crossing 
the  boundary.     Besides,  his  sirdars  and  followers 
were  averse  to  the  step,  and  dreaded  still  more 
khan  the  Maharajah    himself,  the    operation   of 
disgmsed  and  selfish  motives. 

'    At  all  events,  the  Maharajah,  when  yielding  to  The  Maba- 
the  request  of  the  Governor-general  to  meet  him  pnied*by T 
at  Roopur,  was  determined  to  be  prepared  for  any  ^^^^  '^^^' 
sudden  emergency ;  and  he  therefore  assembled  a 
krge  forcci  including  the  flower  of  his  army,  by 
way  of  escort.    The  three  brothers  of  Jummoo 
were  at  the  time  great  &vorites  with  the  Maharajah, 
and  accompanied  him,   as  did    all  his  principal 
sirdars  and  the  faithfril  fukeer  Azeezoodeen.  ^     ^    ^ 

Ueaches  the 

The  Maharajah  encamped  on  the  right  bank  of  right  bank  of 
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the  Sudej  in  October  1831^  and  about  the 
Lord  wiiuam  time  Lord  William  Bentinck  arrived  at  Roopm:^ 

Bcntinck  __^ 

arrives  at      from  SimliJi.    The  visits  of  ceremony  were  ex- 

^"'^'        changed  between  the  Maharajah  and  the  GovenMr- 

general  attended  with  great  pomp  and  ^tate  <m- 

both  sides.    Several  field-days  took  place,  and  the 

The  Maha-  ''  ^ 

ngahadmire*  Maharajah  admired  in  a  particular  manner  Her 

the  European   «_.,  ^^  ,  ^  _         -  -  ■%  r*  \ 

in&ntry.  Majesty  s  31  st  regiment*  and  when  the  16tfa 
lancers  were  pointed  out  to  his  notice,  he  merely: 
observed  ''  They  are  all  gentlemen,  I  want  to 
see  the  European  footnsoldiers.''  There  was  a 
review  of  his  own  troops  across  the  river,  and  they 
per£ormed  their  manoauvres  with  tolerable  exact* 

His  numerous  itude.      Duriug    this  ,  visit,  the    Maharajah   put 

au  Vubjects"  ilicesfiant  questions  to  the  Governor-general  regard^ 
ing  the  equipment  and  management  of  the  Britisk 
army ;  the  pay  of  each  gnute ;  the  weight  of  metal 
in  our  shot ;  the  charge  of  guns ;  and  subjects  of 
a  similar  nature.  He  was  in  great  spirits,  and 
joined  in  the  feats  of  horsemanship  and  sword- 
exercise,  with  his  own  and  Colonel  Skinner's  horse. 
At  the  conclusion  of  all  the  ceremonies,  reviews^ 
nautches,  and  the  Uke,  the  parting  took  place,  and 

A  treaty.  at  this  a  treaty  was  signed  between  the  Maharajah 
and  the  Governor-general  of  India.  This  was 
merely  a  renewal  of  that  of  1809,  with  some 
additional  clauses  regarding  the  navigation  of  the 

•  Destined  to  eat  such  a  gallant  figure  in  the  Sikh  campaign  fourteen 
years  afterwards.  The  regiment  was  present  in  all  the  four  engagements 
of  Moodkee,  Feerozshuhur,  Alleewal,  and  Sobraon^  and  greatly  distinguished 
it8«lf  at  Istalifi"  and  the  Khyber  Pass  in  the  second  A%han  campaign. 
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Indas ;  and  a  firmer  bond  of  union  was  drawn  for 
nmtual  defence  between  the  governments.  Shortly 
before  this  meetings  the  late  Sir  Alexander  (then 
Captain)  Bumes^  had  reached  Lahore  with  a 
present  of  horses  from  the  British  government,  and 
meditated  those  travels  into  Bokhara  which  he 
soon  afterwards  commenced.  All  the  particulars 
regarding  this  meetmg  are  given  in  detail  by  Mr. 
H.  T.  Prinsep,  who  was  then  principal  secretary 
with  the  Governor-general,  and  afterwards  drew  up 
the  history  of  Runjeet  Singh,  from  the  materials 
furnished  him  by  successive  political  agents.  The 
life  of  the  Maharajah,  of  which  we  have  presented 
a  sketch,  may  differ  in  some  respects  from  Prinsep's 
as  to  dates ;  but  the  authority  we  have  followed 
afpears,  in  many  parts,  the  same  as  that  from 
wUdi  Murray  and  Wade  derived  their  inform 
mation. 
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1 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   FRIENDLY  TERMS   SUBSISTING   BETWEEN    RUNJffir 
SINGH   AND  THE   BRITISH  GOVERNMENT   IN   INDIA. 

In  1838,  we  drew  up  a  paper  on  the  court  ntf 
Runjeet  Singh ;  which,  with  a  few  preliminary  r^ 
marks,  wa$  presented  to  the  Govemor-genendf 
(Lord  Auckland)  and  its  introduction  in  thia 
history  wUl  serve  to  elucidate  the  character  of  the 
Maharajah,  and  the  friendly  feelings  which  at  idl 
times  existed  between  him  and  the  British. 

*'  As  already  mentioned,  the  country  of  the 
foildiSTona  P^^i^''^  ^^  '^^  portioned  out  among  varioius  in* 
Sits^"^^*  dependent  sirdars,  constantly  quarrelling  with  eacb 
other  for  extended  dominion.  In  the  midst  of 
such  confusion,  it  was  reserved  for  Runjeet  Singh 
to  grasp  the  whole,  by  vanquishing,  in  their  tum^ 
the  different  chiefs  who  formerly  ruled  the  Punji^. 
The  history  of  his  warlike  career  will  point  out 
the  steps  by  which  he  effected  their  reduction,  and 
the  apparent  means  he  employed ;   the  true  cause. 
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howeyer,  of  his  ultimate  success,  appears  to  have 

been  his  superior  energy  of  character,  and  great 

power  of  discrimination ;  by  which  he  was  enabled 

to  saze  on   every  fovourable  opportunity  of  ex- 

teti&^  and  retaining  his  power  undiminished,  for 

a  series  of  years.     His  friendship  for  the!  British 

goremment  in  India  is  sincere  ;  and  being  founded 

on  a  true  political  basis,  there  is  little  risk  of  any 

change  during  his  lifetime,  however  anxious  some 

rf-his  adris^^  may  be  to  quarrel  with  his  friends, 

in  order  to  extend  his  dominions.     He  knows  well 

the  sort  of  advantage  he  would  gain  by  a  rupture 

witli  the  British  ;  experience  has  taught  him  thjs ; 

aadthe  downfidl  of  every  Indian  power,  which  has 

Measared  arms  with  us,  is  a   constant  reflection 

^h  bim,  and  serves  to  convince  his  injudicious 

cMnsellors  of  the  fiitility  of  risking  his  kingdom  in 

BMking  war  upon  his  powerful  allies.     Our  govern- 

fflent,  on  the  other  hand,  is  equally  convinced  of  f^J^^J^^"' 

the  vahie  of  his  friendly  alUance,  and  would  no  K«nj^«<singh. 

doubt  make  great  concessions,  in  order  to  preserve 

it    In  the  event  of  war  with  Russia,  the  Persians, 

w  well  as  the  tribes  of  Affghanistan,  would  in  all 

probability  join  its  standard ;  and  the  Russian  army 

ttiTB  strengthened,  would  find  little  difficulty  in 

Wichmg  the  confines  of  the  Punjab.     The  only 

Wrier  offered  to  their  entering  Hindostan,  would 

*»  our  ally  Runjeei  Singh,  who  is  well  aware  of 

^  consequence,  in  the  event  of  such  ah  invasion. 

Shorfd  such  a  crisis  ever  occur,  the  ruler  of  the 

Punjab  could  not  possibly  withstand  the  united 
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forces  of  Russia^  Persia,  and  Cabul;*  but  it  i& 
easy  to  see,  how  adyantageous  his  efforts  m^ht  be 
in  retarding  their  progress,  and  thus  affording  trade 
for  collecting  our  armies  from  every  part  of  Hi|ii' 
dostan.  The  war  might,  probably,  be  confined  to 
the  Punjab,  instead  of  being  carried  into  the  centre 
of  our  dominions,  where  there  are  many  disc^ie 
tented  powers,  who  would  gladly  embrace  the  opn^ 
portunity  of  throwing  off  the  British  yoke ;  more 
especially  among  the  Mussulmans^  whose  motives 
for  so  doing  would  be  two-fold,,  namely,  a  wish  to 
assist  their  brethren  in  the  north,  and  the  desire  of 
punishing  the  infidel  Sikhs.  From  what  has  been 
stated,  it  will  appear  plain,  that  it  is  prudent  in  our 
government  to  preserve,  a  friendly  alliance  with 
Runjeet ;  while  his  doing  so  with  us,  insures  the 
stability,  or  even  the  existence  of  his  kingdom,  in 
case  of  an  invasion.  In  order  to  cement  tiua 
friendship  as  firmly  as  possible.  Lord  William 
Bentinck  proposed  a  meeting  with  Runjeet  at 
Roopur  in  1831,  and  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
Simlah,  where  the  Governor-general  then  resided, 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  preliminaries,  while 
vi&K'  Captain  Wade  visited  the  court  of  Lahore  for  the 
rfiStie^™^  purpose.  The  influence  of  Captain  Wade 
genVAT*^"  with  Runjeet  was  well  known ;  and  through  his 
advice  and  representations,  Runjeet  was  induced 
to  grant  the  meeting.  Lord  William  Bentinck 
left  Simlah  in  October  of  the  same  year,  and  reached 

*  Hiis  is  rather  a  doubtful  pointy  since  our  late  experience  with  the 
Sikbs. 
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Boopur  about  the  same  time  that  Runjeet  did  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  The  details  of  this 
interview  are  sufficiently  known^  and  need  not  be 
rcqpeated  here;  the  result  was  as  &vourabe  as 
could  be  wished ;  and  since  that  time,  Runjeet  has 
fortned  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  British  character, 
and  takes  every  opportunity  of  shewing  his  subjects 
how  highly  he  values  our  friendship,  and  how 
anxious  he  is,  that  his  armies  should  be  as  much 
as  possible  on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  the 
British. 

"  In  March  1837,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  sir  Hemy 
of  his  grandson,  Nonehal  Singh,  Runjeet  Singh  toTbe  mar- 
expressed  an  earnest  wish,  that  Sir  Henry  Fane,  "aTsingh  °"*" 
the  Commander-in-chief,  should  witness  the  cere- 
monies. The  necessary  arrangements  were  speedily 
settled,  and  Sir  Henry  proceeded  from  Kurnaul,  via 
Loodiaaah,  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  at  Hmreekee, 
wfaere  it  was  thought  advisable  he  should  enter 
the  Punjab.  There  is  a  fort  at  this  place  ;  and  its 
distance  from  Umritsir  being  much  shorter  than 
that  between  Loodianah,  and  the  latter  place,  the 
selection  of  it  was,  no  doubt,  judicious.  On  the 
morning  of  the  3rd  of  March,  Captain  Wade  pro- 
ceeded from  his  camp  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sutlej,  in  order  to  receive  Sir  Henry  on  his  crossing 
the  river.  The  captain,  in  the  first  instance,  went 
to  the  tents  of  Shere  Singh,  who  had  been  sent  by 
his  &ther,  Runjeet,  to  accompany  the  Commander- 
in-chief  to  Umritsir.  Shere  Singh's  beautiful  suite 
of  tents  were  close  to  the  river,  of  ^which   they 
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commanded  an  extensive  view,  including  the  ghaut, 
at  which  Sir  Henry,  and  his  escort  were  being 
ferried  over;  the  sight  was  an  imposing  one, 
particularly  that  of  the  European  lancers.  After 
sitting  a  short  time  in  Shere  Singh's  Durbar  tenf, 
the  news  was  brought  to  Captain  Wade,  that  thfe 
Commander-in-chief  had  reached  the  right  bank  of 
the  river ;  and  before  the  former  could  meet  him. 
Sir  Henry  had  disembarked,  and  was  proceeding 
towards  his  camp.  Captain  Wade  and  Shere  Singli 
immediately  joined  him,  and  the  whole  cavalcade 
proceeded  to  camp.  The  Sikhs  attached  to  Shere 
Singh  were  handsomely  dressed  in  green,  yellow, 
and  red  silks,  and  some  of  them  were  very  hand- 
some, tall  men ;  one  in  particular,  was  pointed  out 
as  a  perfect  '*  Roostum"  for  size  and  strength ;  and 
if  his  large  bulk  could  be  taken  as  a  warrant  of  his 
prowess,  he  might  certainly  lay  claim  to  the  titia 
The  Sikh  soldiers  appeared  rather  nervous  at  the 
sight  of  so  many  armed  Eiu*opeans ;  but  the  utmost 
harmony  prevailed  on  both  sides.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  camps  should  reach  Umritsir  in  two  days ; 
the  distance  being  computed  at  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  miles.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  the 
Commander-in-chief  and  Shere  Singh  proceeded 
towards  the  first  stage,  passing  a  fort  named 
Suruolee,  formerly  the  residence  of  a  noted  free- 
booter; and  encamped  beyond  the  village  of 
Sheron,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Hurreekee ;  on 
the  5th  they  were  at  Chubah,  four  miles  on  this 
side  of  Umritsir,  the  original  intention  of  reaching 
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tbje  latter  place  on  the  second  day  having  been 
al^^Mvloned^  on  account  of  the  previous  marches  on 
th§  other  side  of  the  river  having  been  long  and 
fy^gfiing  ones.  It  was  now  reported^  that  Nonehal 
l^l^h  )vould  be  despatched  from  Umritsir  for  the 
pfijrpose  of  conducting  the  Commander-in-chief  to 
jb^s  grandfather's  camp  on  the  following  morning ; 
and  Runjeet  was  described  as  being  quite  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  so  soon  meeting  his  illustrious 
guest.  About  half  way  between  Chubah  and  the 
last  encampment^  lies  the  city  of  Tarumtarah, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Ukalees  :  it  is  of  considerable 
size^  and  a  lofty  dome  with  gilded  minars  rises  from 
a  temple  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  To  prevent 
any  collision  between  the  Ukalees  and  the  soldiers 
fit  the  escort,  orders  were  sent  by  Sir  Henry  Fane, 
£^r  the  latter  to  pass  outside  the  town ;  this  was 
prudent,  as  the  Ukalees  have  a  great  antipathy  to 
Europeans,  and  indeed  to  any  strangers.  On  the 
morning  of  the  6th  March,  the  Commander-in- 
chief  was  met  by  Khurruk  Singh,  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne  of  Lahore,  and  the  rajah  Dhyan  Singh, 
Runjeet's  prime  minister.  Nonehal  Singh  did  not 
come  as  had  been  anticipated.  On  approaching 
the  fort  of  Govind  Ghur,  its  guns  fired  a  royal 
^alute,  and  the  walls  were  soon  enveloped  in  smoke. 
At  a  short  distance  beyond  the  fort,  the  Comman- 
der-in-chiefs camp  was  formed,  and  near  it,  that  of 
the  Maharajah;  opposite  to  which,  the  horse  artillery 
attached  to  Sir  Henry's  escort,  fired  a  royal  salute, 
and  Sir  Henry  having  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to 
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present  his  compliments  to  the  Maharajah,  he  md 
his  staff  retired  ta  their  own  camp.    Shere  Singb'ti 
camp  was  pitched  at  a  short  distance  from  th« 
Commander-in-chiefs.     After  breakfast,  the  M^b^r 
rajah  proceeded  towards  his  excellency's  camp^i^l^ 
bctw^n^til?   was  met  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  who  returned 
iJSd^'sl^^Hknry  with  Runjeet  on  the  same  elephant,  towards  th^ 
^*"®-  Maharajah's  durbar ;  the  meeting  of  the  two  cbieft 

was  the  signal  for  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  mu^etry> 
which  was  kept  up  by  a  line  of  soldiers,  extending 
it  is  said,  to  the  distance  of  five  miles ;  the  sound 
of  the  cannon  aud  mi^ketry  resembled  that  of  a 
continued  peai  of  thunder.  Twenty-one  beds  of 
state  were  sent  to  the  Commander-in-chiePs  camp^ 
and  several  marriage  dresses;  the  one  for  Sir 
Henry  consisting  of  twenty-nine  pieces  of  silki 
shawls,  &c.,  two  horses  were  likewise  presented  to 
his  excellency,  and  richly  mounted  elephants,  with 
gilded  and  silver  howdahs,  were  sent  for  his  use, 
and  that  of  his  staff;  in  short,  nothing  was  omitted^ 
which  could  give  6clat  to  the  reception  of  Sir 
Henry  Fane  by  the  "  Lion"  of  the  Punjab.  Pro- 
ceeding from  Umritsir,  Runjeet  and  the  Comman^ 
der-in-chief  reached  Attaree,  where  the  principal 
bride's  fiither  resided :  and  here  the  marriage 
festivities  were  celebrated.  On  the  day  appointed. 
Sir  Henry  and  his  staff,  as  well  as  the  officers  of 
his  escort,  left  their  camp  on  elephants,  and  were 
joined  by  Runjeet  Singh  and  his  principal  sirdars. 
The  whole  cavalcade  then  proceeded,  at  a  slow 
pace,  towards  the  fort  of  Attaree.     The  distance 
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was  about  two  miles ;  and  the  whole  of  this  space, 
a»  well  as  the  country   for   miles   around,  was 
covered  by  dense  masses  of  living  bemgs.    The 
road  by  which  the  elephants  proceeded  was  ren* 
dered  almost  impassable  by  beggars  collected  from 
aJl  parts  of  the  Punjab ;  and  it  was  surprising  to 
witness  the    sagacity    with    which   these    docile 
animals  threaded  their  way,  without  injuring  any 
one,  unless  compelled  to  do  so,  through  the  rash 
and  injudicious  conduct  of  the  Mahouts,  who  ap* 
peared  only  intent  on  getting  their  elephants  close 
to  the  one  on  which  Runjeet  and  Sir  Henry  Fane 
were  seated,  in  the  same  howdah«    On  reaching  the 
fort  of  Attaree  the  whole  party  dismounted  from 
their  elephants,  on  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  an 
open  terrace,  where  the  Maharajah  and  his  guests 
were  recMved  by  the  old  sirdar  Sham  Singh,  the 
bride's  father.   Chairs  were  here  placed  for  the  whole 
party.     After  the  display  of  some  fire-balloons, 
which  ascended  to  a  great  elevation,  Runjeet  and 
Sir  Henry,  together  with  all  the  sirdars  and  British 
officers,  took  their  departure,  and  returned  to  camp. 
Fireworks  had  been  erected  all  the  way  between 
Attaree  and  Runjeet's  camp,  and  Sir  Henry  was 
invited  to  witness  their  effect  in  the  evening.    At 
the  hour  appointed,  the  Commander-in-chief  and 
his  staff  proceeded  to  Runjeef  s  camp,  and  found 
the  Maharajah  ready  to  receive  them,  under  a  rich 
canopy  with  canauts  stretching  out  on  both  sides* 
After  the  shaking  of  hands,  the  whole  party  was 
seated ;  the  Commander-in-chief  being  on  Runjeet's 
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light  hand^  and  his  grandsQiij  Nonehal  Singh^  on  hid 

lefiu    Captain  Wade  was  in  attendances  and  on 

this»  and  all  other  occasions^  aoted  as  the  medittm 

of  communication  between  Sir  Heniy  and  1^ 

Mahan^«  The  space  before  Runjeet,  and  betwetto 

the  canauts^  was  occupied  by  dancing  girls  mi 

musicians*.    The  cupbearer  quickly  introduced  the 

green  bottle  filled  with  the  favorite  spirituous  liquor 

of  the  Sikhs.    The  two  chiefs  pledg^  each  othw  » 

a  bumpea*,  and  the  glass  was  then  handed  round  to 

each  of  the  guests,  in  turn.    The  sight  waa  highly 

amusing;  Runjeet  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and> 

though  he  could  not  indulge  so  freely  as  in  former 

days,  he  still  took  his  small  aHowance,  which  he 

measured  out  in  a  golden  cup.    While  the  glass 

thus  circulated,   the  dandng  girls  and  musidans 

were  not  idle,  and  did  their  best  to  amuse  Rui^eet 

and  his  guests.    In  this  manner,  the  hours  pasaod 

quickly;    while  an    animated    conversation    ww 

kept  up  between  Sir  Henry  Fane  and  Runjwt* 

Mention  having  been   made    of   the    battle    of 

Waterloo,    particular    notice   was  taken  by  tiie 

Maharajah    of  Colonel  Torrens,  who  had  baeti 

present  in  that  great  engagement,  and  wore  on  fais 

breast  the  distinguishing  medal;  this  was  exanuned 

minutely  by  Runjeet,  who  seemed  to  approve  of 

such  a  mode  of  rewarding  bravery  in  the  field  of 

battle.    After  the  green  bottle  had  done  its  duty, 

and  the  dancing  girls  performed  all  their  iavor^ 

ite  movements,  and  exhausted  all  their  store  of 

choice  songs.  Sir  Henry  and  his  staff  retired  about 
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irili^4>'clock;  though  Runjeet  and  hid  chie&  kept 
U9  tlie  revelry  to  a  late  hour.  On  the  evening  of 
tb0  foUowmg  day,  the  fireworks  were  repeated; 
#f|0  Bunjeet  and  Sir  Henry^  attended  by  his  principal 
m^sxss  and  the  officers  of  the  fitaflf  and  escort^ 
l^ffQceeded  on  elephants  along  the  street  of  fire* 
WiH^ks :  the  exhibition  was  on  a  magnificent  scale^ 
find  Runjeet  and  his  party  seemed  to  enjoy  it  very 
akuch ;  the  same  could  hardly  be  said  of  the  young 
i^lkifimnts,  for  it  was  with  difficulty  that  some  of 
th^tn  could  be  induced  to  advance  throu^  the 
Kae  of  fire.  On  the  third  day  of  the  marriage 
feiBitivities,  a  large  sum  of  money  was  distributed  in 
pharity  by  Runjeet,  to  the  poor  (leople,  who  had 
«$9ae  fi*om  every  part  of  the  Punjab  to  witness  the 
jMUrriage  ceremonies,  and  receive  their  reward. 
Hhe  amount  of  money  expended  on  this  occasion, 
"IMS.  said  to  equal  ten  or  eleven  lakhs  of  rupees, 
equivalent  to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster^ 
Mug!  Every  living  creature  received  a  rupee,  and 
even  the  dogs  and  other  domestic  animals  shared  in 
tfe  bounty !  Magnificent  presents  were  made  by 
Soigeet  to  the  newly  married  couple.  Leaving 
,'ikttsaree,  and  the  young  bridegroom  to  marry  his 
dber  two  wives,  the  camps  proceeded  towards 
Lahore.  On  their  reaching  the  celebrated  Shala*  Reach  the 
sMtf  gardens,  a  halt  of  one  day  was  ord^ed,  forga^elD!^ 
the  purpose  of  witnessing  a  grand  fete.  The  whole 
rf  these  extensive  gardens  were  illuminated  by 
various  sevta  of  fireworks;  and  the  profusion  of 
^it  emitted  by  these,  and  numeroui^  waxen  tapers, 
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produced  a  dazzling  effect,  while  lighting  up  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  garden  trees  and  shroha 
Runjeet,  on  this  occasion,  was  seated  with  his 
guests  on  the  terrace  of  a  lofty  huilding  winch 
commanded  a  view  over  the  whole  exhibition; 
and  here  the  green  bottle  was  introduced,  and  ike 
glass  quickly  circulated*  The  band  of  Her  Majesty's 
13th  light  mfantry,  as  well  as  Runjeet's  own,  were 
in  attendance,  and  played  alternately.  The 
European  soldiers  of  the  escort  were,  likewise, 
admitted,  and  appeared  delighted  with  this  mark  of 
attention  on  the  part  of  their  superiors  ;  even  the 
ladies,  on  this  occasion,  managed  to  get  a  view  from 
a  terrace  above  the  one  in  which  Runjeet  and  his 
party  were  seated. 

From  the  Shalamar  gardens  to  Lahore,  the  dis^ 
tance  is  about  five  miles ;  and  during  a  portion  of 
this  tracts  the  fields  are  well  cultivated,  and  ocoa< 
sionally  diversified  by  pretty  flower-gardens;  the 
latter  were  greatly  admired  by  Sir  Henry ;  and  as 
the  flowers  were  just  assmning  their  summer  gaii>s, 
their  appearance  was  exceedingly  beautiful  Run^ 
jeet  is  fond  of  flowers,  and  is  careful  that  all  tiiesa 
gardens  are  kept  in  proper  order.  On  reaching: 
AiTi?ai  at  La-  Lahore,  the  Commander-in-chiefs  camp  was 
pitched  near  the  Ravee,  opposite  the  fort  of  La- 
hore. The  ground  had  been  under  cultivation, 
but  the  crops  speedily  disappeared,  so  that  the 
place,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  exhibited  no 
remains  of  vegetation.  While  at  Lahore,  the  dif- 
ferent troops  belonging  to  Runjeet  were  inspected 
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by  the  Commander-in-chief;  and  the  escort  was 
rtmewed  by  the  Mahanyah^  who  did  not  fail  to  ex- 
press his  enture  satis&ction.  Runjeet  having  made 
known  his  wish  to  see  the  horse  artillery  practice^  Reviews  of 
a  day  was  appointed  for  gratifying  it  The  troop 
«ii  this  occasion,  was  the  4th,  or  Native  one,  of  the 
3rd  brigade,  commanded  by  Captain  Henry  Timings, 
sad  but  lately  arrived,  in  the  course  of  relief  from 
Neemuch,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Tim- 
breU,  who  was  present  On  his  being  asked  the 
nature  of  the  practice,  he  wished  to  see ;  Runjeet 
desired  that  a  large  umbrella,  or  chatha,  should  be 
struck  by  a  shot;  the  umbrella  was  accordingly 
placed  at  500  or  600  yards  distant  from  where 
the  troop  was  drawn  up.  The  guns  in  succession 
discharged  their  contents,  but  still  the  umbrella 
stood  unhurt  A  second  round  was  then  ordered, 
and  the  first  shot  from  the  gun  laid  by  Captain 
Tknings  struck  the  mark,  as  also  the  second  by 
Lieutenant  Mackenzie,  and  I  believe,  some  of  the 
odiers.  Runjeet  was  delighted  with  the  precision 
of  the  firing,  and  some  of  his  own  guns  drawn  up 
.on  purpose,  were  ordered  to  try  the  same  mark ; 
but  from  some  cause  or  other,  none  of  the  shot 
took  efiect,  though  the  distance  was  at  length  re^ 
duced  to  a  few  hundred  paces.  The  Maharajah 
had  seen  the  same  feat  performed  at  Hoopur  in 
1831,  by  Captain  Johnson's  troop,  where  a  gun  laid 
by  Lieutenant  George  Campbell  struck  the  umbrella ; 
still  he  did  not  fail  to  express  his  astonishment, 
and  ordered  golden  bangles  to  be  given,  to  the 
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artillery  officers  who  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
hit  the  mark.  On  returning  to  camp^  Sir  Henry 
caused  a  howitzer^  loaded  with  grape,  to  be  fired 
over  the  surface  of  a  sheet  of  water,  in  order  to 
shew  the  Maharajah,  the  probable  effect  of  this 
destructive  fire.  During  the  stay  at  Lahore,  a 
grand  fete  was  given  in  the  Soormun*boorj  in  the 
palace,  to  which  the  ladies  of  Sir  Henry's  staff 
and  escort,  were  invited ;  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  polite  attention  paid  to  them  by  Runjeet  and 
his  sirdars.  It  is  needless  to  give  any  further 
account  of  this  visit,  than  to  add,  that  Runjeet,  in 
order  to  commemorate  it,  instituted  an  order  of 
knighthood ;  the  decorations  of  which,  have  already 
been  bestowed  upon  the  two  Adjutant-generab, 
and  Quarter-master-^nerals  of  the  army:  A& 
ceremony  was  performed  in  September  hust,*  at 
Simlah  at  the  quarters  of  1^  Henry  Fane,  in  tb^ 
presmce  of  all  the  military  and  civil  officers  reel* 
ding  there  at  the  time."* 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

A   SKETCH  OP  THB   COURT  OP  LAHORE^ 

^  In  giving  a  sketch  of  the  court  of  Lahore^  the 
flrtt  place  id  due  to  the  Mahatujah.    To  look  at^""a««*'»p«^- 

■^  '^  sonal  appear* 

the  tnan^  little  of  the  hero  can  be  dtscovet^d  t  he  ^n^"^- 
is  jKdall  in  statitfe ;  and  his  bice,  disfigured  with  the 
mall-poXi  and  derived  of  the  left  eye  from  the 
siKfte  cause^  is  not  much  indebted  to  nature  for  it& 
external  beauty.  His  remaining  eye  is  very  large ; 
and  there  is  a  fire  and  brilliancy  about  it>  when  he 
becomes  animated^  which  at  once  discover  the 
energetio  mind  and  discriminating  character  of  its 
owner.  His  smile  is  pleasing^  and  Ihs  manner  oi 
address  easy  and  unembarrassed  on  all  occasions } 
be  never  appears  at  a  loss  for  words  to  expre^  his 
ideas,  which  are  quickly  formed  on  any  subject 
When  discoursing,  he  appears  at  once  to  grasp  the 
whole  bearings  of  the  subject,  and  his  reasoning 
powers  and  discriminating  acumen  are  of  the 
h%hest  order.  In  his  youth,  Runjeet  was  retn^k^^ 
ably  active,  an  excellent  horseman,  and  well  skilled 
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in  every  thiDg  connected  with  military  feats.  He 
was  ever  the  foremost  in  battle^  and  the  kipt  in. 
retreat ;  there  is  no  instance  of  his  being  even.«gEi* 
barrassed^  or  evincing  anything  like  fear,  on  recfsr^ 
His  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  warfare,  and  ib# 
even  now  prefers  a  tent,  or  any  temporary  resH 
for*howr"  ^^"^^'  '^  *^^  gilded  palace.  He  is  doatingly  £d9d 
of  horses ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  him,  ta 
have  a  couple  of  them  sidled  and  bridled  in  Im 
durbar ;  this  I  remarked  at  Umritsir^  where  one  of 
the  horses  was  standing  close  to  him,  while  the 
other,  he  said,  was  merely  concealed  by  a  curtain* 
In  the  article  of  dress,  he  is  now  exceedingly  plain, 
except  on  great  occasions,  when  he  dresses  with 
taste  and  elegance,  displaying  a  magnified 
diamond,  called  the  kohrirnoor,  or  mountain  of 
light ;  this  precious  stone  was  once  the  property  qf 
Shah  Soojah  Ool  Moolk,  the  unfortunate  ex-kiqg  of 
CabuL  A  visitor  to  the  court  of  Runjeet,  is  as- 
tonished at  the  rich  and  costly  dresses  of  his 
courtiers ;  in  fact,  an  ill-dressed  person  is  not 
allowed  to  approach  him  while  in  durbar ;  and  his 
is,  I  beHeve,  the  only  native  court  where  the  most 
rigid  attention  is  pcud  to  this  piece  of  etiquette. 
He  generally  converses  in  Punjabee  with  his  own 
people,  and  only  employs  the  Hindpstanee  in  talk- 
ing with  his  European  visitors;  though  in  this 
instance,  he  for  the  most  part  prefers  an  interpreter 
who  knows  both  languages ;  which  are  the  only  ones 
with  which  he  himself  is  acquainted,  as  his  time  has 
been  too  much  occupied  with  military  matters  to 
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allow  of  his  devoting  any  portion  of  it  to  literary 
pursuits ;  he  nevertheless  respects  learning,  and  ^^  ^ 
leAnied  men,  referring  to  them  for  such  infiunsation  fori«»wg- 
a§  they  arie  supposed  to^posseas,  and  which  he  has 
hbt  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring.  When  talk- 
ing, he  generally  sits  with  his  legs  crossed,  and 
raised  on  the  chair ;  resting  one  hand  on  his  knee, 
while  the  other  is  employed  in  stroking  his  loi^ 
white  beard,  which  is  so  bushy  as  almost  to  con* 
ceal  his  mouth.  Military  subjects  are  the  usual 
topics  of  conversation.  He  enquired  what  services 
Lord  William  Bentinck  had  done  for  the  army ;  and 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  continued,  "  Has  he  not 
abolished  flogging  in  the  Native  army— done  away 
with  hospital  stoppages — and  allowed  the  horses' 
tfflls  to  grow  r  I  was  not  aware  of  the  last  circum- 
stance, but  assented  to  the  truth  of  the  two  former. 
He  was  very  inquisitive  regarding  the  equipment  of 
our  horse  artillery,  and  how  this  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice was  supplied  with  horses.  I  told  him,  that 
formerly  many  of  the  horses  were  purchased  from 
Native  merchants,  but  that  of  late  years,  the 
greater  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  were  supplied  by 
the  various  studs  kept  up  for  this  purpose  by  go- 
vonment;  addmg,  that  any  particularly  vicious 
animals  were  harnessed  to  the  guns^  which  in  most 
instances  reclaimed  them ;  he  said  he  would  try  a 
similar  plan  with  his  vicious  horses.  From  Colonel 
F«  having  so  long  commanded  at  Loodianah  on  his 
frontier,  Runjeet  had  conceived  the  most  extrava- 
gant ideas  regarding  the  ColoneVs  personal  prowess, 
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and  mth  great  simplidty  adced,  whether  he  6t 
Colonel  F«  who  tiien  commanded  at  Loodiittdi^ 
would  have  the  best  of  it  in  a  single  condmt; 
adding)  that  he  supposed,  there  were  few  sahibs 
who  could  vanquish  Colonel  F.  I  did  not  oppole 
this  ccmdudon ;  and  merely  remarked,  that  I 
thought  the  youi^er  of  the  two,  if  equally  skiUeii 
in  the  use  of  his  weapcms,  would  most  likely  prove 
the  eonqueror*  He  had  some  time  previous  made 
a  present  of  a  toorkee  horse  to  Dr.  M.,  and  among 
other  questions,  enquired  what  had  become  of  the; 
aaimaL  I  relied,  that  most  probably  it  had  beea 
sold  along  with  the  doctor's  other  property  on  hiti 
departure  for  Europe;  '^Whatr  said  he,  *'did 
Doctor  Sahib  sdl  that  horse,  which  he  assured  me 
he  would  never  part  with?""  I  explained  to  him  < 
Utat  the  expense  of  conveying  a  horse  to  Europdit 
would  in  most  instances,  exceed  its  price ;  he  ob- 
served ^  It  moiy  be  so,  but  I  paid  1,200  rupees  for: 
the  horse.''  On  my  first  visit  to  Runjeet,  I  mad& 
enquiries  regarding  his  health,  felt  his  puke  and  sd 
finrth;  when  these  preUnunaty  steps  were  concluded^ 
be  asked,  why  I  dkl  not  xm  a  watch  to  mark  the. 
number  of  his  pulsations,  and  a  thermometer  to  ai0* 
certain  the  heat  of  his  body,  as  Dr.  SL  had  idways 
done.  I  made  aenawer,  that  experience  had  fatq^ 
me  the  knowledge  of  these  points  >vithout  the  aid 
of  instrtanents.  He  put  numerous  quertions  re^ 
gardhig  the  use  of  vanoos  medicinet  and  their 
effeeta  on  the  human  system;  he  showed  me  the 
water  he  usually  drank>  with  some  pounded  pearls 
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atihe  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  it,  asking  at 
tb^  same  time  my  opinion  as  to  their  efficacy  in 
purifying  water,  adding,  that  he  sometimes  used 
qufoMttlyer  for  the  same  purpose.  I  could  not  give 
hita^Mnch  encouragement  for  the  use  of  either ;  the 
p^rte  might  indeed  be  of  some  servicie  in  neutra* 
King  any  free  acids,  but  the  mercury  when  not 
purified  by  distillation  m%ht  have  an  c^iposite 
efiect  to  that  anticipated,  from  its  containing  occar 
dnnally  sulphur,  and  even  arsenic :  he  assured  me 
the  quicksilver  was  always  purified  previous  to  its 
b^ing  employed  by  him.  He  said,  that  his  water 
for  drinking  was  kept  cool  during  the  hot  weather, 
by  a  process  first  pointed  out  to  him  by  General 
Ventura.  This  consisted  in  gradually  filling  a  well 
dieting  the  cold  months,  from  any  convement 
stt^am  or  rivulet  in  its  vicinity,  the  mouth  of  the 
well  being  closely  shut  up  during  this  period.r 
About  the  month  of  May,  the  well »  opened,  and 
the  water  is  said  to  continue  cold  throughout  the 
hot  months ;  these  particulars  1  learned  from  the 
general  himself,  and  the  plan  certainly  deserved  a 
trial,  where  no  ice  is  procurable  during  the  hot 
weather. 

Pievious  to  Sir  Henry  Fane's  visit,  the  Maha- 
rajah  wished  to  know  if  he  was  a  tall  man,  and 
how  much  wine  he  could  consume  at  a  meal  \ — 
these  being  apparently  the  standards  by  winch  he 
measured  the  personal  strength  of  European 
officers.  Not  being  acquainted  with  Sir  Henry'fr 
social    habits,  I   could  give  him  no  satisfactory 
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answer  regarding  his  potations ;  but  as  to  height^  I 
assured  him  he  would  not  be  disappointed  On 
the  occasion  of  Runjeet's  visiting  Sir  Henry  FViaet 
at  Lahore^  among  numerous  other  questions  on 
military  subjects^  the  Maharajah  enquired,  whoi 
were  the  qualifications  (I  believe  he  limited  tbem 
to  three)  of  a  good  soldier ;  and  from  Sir  Henry'$ 
well  known  qualities  as  a  military  leader,  and  a 
companion  in  arms  of  the  great  Wellington,  the 
question  was  very  apropos.  I  did  not  hear  thc^ 
exact  answer,  though  I  believe,  that  perfect  obedi<* 
ence  was  particularly  insisted  on;  and  several 
military  officers  on  the  spot  were  of  opinion,  that 
this  alone  was  sufficient,  with  the  requisite  portion 
His  habiu.  of  health  and  strength.  Runjeet  is  an  early  riew ; 
on  getting  out  of  bed,  he  takes  a  ride  on  hwse* 
back,  and  returns  about  an  hour  or  two  after  9iin* 
rise,  when  he  enters  his  durbar,  and  transact! 
his  business  until  noon,  taking  his  morning  meal 
about  eight  o'clock ;  he  is  very  regular  with  re- 
gard to  his  breakfast-hour ;  and  at  Roopur,  while 
sitting  with  Lord  William  Bentinck  reviewing  hjs 
troops,  on  the  approach  of  the  hour  for  this  meal, 
he  retired ;  and  after  finishing  it,  returned  and 
took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  the  Govemor^enend^ 
About  noon,  the  Maharajah  retires  to  his  bedroom 
in  the  Soomunboorj,  and  takes  a  few  hours  repose ; 
after  which  he  dresses  and  takes  his  opium ;  for  a 
short  time  after  this,  he  amuses  himself  with  his 
flower  garden,  and  some  of  his  domestic  pets  are 
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bi^dUght  b^ore  him,  and  these  he  feeds  with  his 
own  hand.  The  Granth,  or  Sacred  Book,  is  now 
Te$d  to  him  by  the  Gooroos^  or  priests,  who  are 
magittficently  attired  for  the  occasion,  and  seated 
^'  the  richest  carpets  and  silks.  After  this  he 
fi^fdn  holds  his  durbar,  and  finishes  the  business  of 
the  day  by  a  ride  on  horseback.  Should  the 
afifairs  of  the  state  require  his  attention,  Runjeef 
is  ready  at  all  times  during  the  day  and  night ;  and 
k  is  not  unusual  for  him  to  order  his  secretary  and 
prime  minister  to  carry  the  designs  on  which  he 
has  been  meditating  during  the  night,  into  execu-. 
tion  before  daybreak.  This  is  only  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  the  many  that  might  be  adduced,  of  the 
energy  of  character  displayed  by  the  present  ruler 
c^  the  Punjab.  Runjeet,  while  at  Lahore,  gene*  His  residence. 
mlly  resides  in  the  palace,  which  is  the  remains  of 
Mussulman  grandeur ;  and  though  inferior,  perhaps 
to  the  palace  at  Delhi,  it  is  still  a  superb  edifice. 
The  most  interesting  portion  of  it,  is  the  Soomun- 
booij  ;  this  is  a  quadrangular  building,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ravee,  and  contains  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Maharajah,  before  which  there 
is  an  open  verandah,  while  the  centre  of  the  square 
is  occupied  by  a  shallow  reservoir  of  water,  and 
several  fountains.  Across  the  Ravee,  and  opposite 
Lahore,  stands  the  Mausoleum  of  Jehangeer,  the 
lofty  minars  of  which  are  seen  at  a  great  distance  on 
approaching  Lahore.     The  building  is  constructed 
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of  marble  and  red  stone ;  on  the  grouiidr4aor,ui  a 
capacious  and  lofty  hall^  repose  the  earthly  remains 
of  the  emperor. 
HUfoDdneM  Runjeet  is  fond  of  field  sports,  and  makiis 
'^  short  excursions  erery  year  through  the  coiiBti7 
lying  between  the  Sutlej  and  Ravee,  and  aorom 
the  latter  river,  in  search  of  game.  On  t^iesa 
occasions  he  is  attended  by  all  his  jmncipal  sirdan^ 
and  a  numerous  retinue  of  followers,  with  a  few 
horse  and  foot  soldiers  as  an  escort  While  tlrai 
employed,  the  Maharajah  makes  very  short  marches 
and  generally  leaves  one  encamping  ground  for 
another  about  3  o*clock  p.m.  The  dogs  employed 
in  the  chase  are  large  northern,  or  Persian  gceyi- 
hounds,  which  to  great  strength,  unite  considenJi>le 
speedy  thott^  in  the  latter  respect,  they  are  mueb 
faiferior  to  either  the  English,  or  Italian  gr^-*^ 
hounds.  Whenever  a  hare  is  started,  the  do^ 
and  hawks  are  let  loose ;  and  as  soon  as  the  animid 
has  been  iiigured  by  the  birds,  so  as  to  diminish  itM 
cf>eed,  it  then  becomes  an  easy  prey  to  the  d<^^ 
Thare  is  not  much  of  sport  or  excitement  m  this 
mode  of  coursing,  and  as  the  hare  is  quickly  des^^ 
patched,  few  of  the  hcnrsemen  pursue  it  T^rs 
are  met  with  in  the  dense  jun^es  which  skirt  the 
banks  of  the  Sutlej  and  Ravee.  When  a  tiger  has 
been  discovered,  a  body  of  soldiers  are  ordered  to 
attack  the  animal  on  foot  with  sword  and  shield, 
w>  matchlock  being  allowed ;  in  this  manner  the 
tiger  is  ^patched,  thou^  it  seldom  fails  to  inflict 
serious  wounds  on  the  assailants,  and  sometimes 
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evieafiital  accidents  occur,    Durmg  these  encoun- 

tero»  instoncQB  of  personal  courage  are  not  un*- 

conunon ;  and  several  of  Rm^eet's  followers  owe 

thenrrise  to  the  valour  displayed  in  killing  a  tiger 

ma^  handed.    When  a  man  has  been  wounded 

fajratiger^he  is  not  allowed  to  sleep  for  several 

di^  and  nights*  from  an  idea  that  he  would  see  a 

tiger  in  hia  dreams^  and  thus  become   alarmed 

and  die  of  fright !    The  hunting  of  the  wild  hog» 

IS  a  fiivourite  amusement  with  the  Sikhs;  they  do 

not  use  the  spear  as  we  do^hut  kill  the  animal 

mther  with  the  sword  or  matchlock.    The  flesh  of 

the  wild  hqg  is  in  great  esteem  among  them ;  and 

I  recollect  the  Rqah  Dhyan  Singh^  who  is  a  keen 

sportsman,  being  very  anxious  to  know  by  what 

l^ocess  he  might  preserve  it    Runjeet  was  amused 

at  our  mode  of  hog  hunting,  which  he  disapproved 

<tf>  from  the  difficulty  of  riding  down  the  animal ; 

and  the  r^nark  was  perhaps  just,  so  £Eir  as  r^urda 

the  thick  jungles  which  the  wild  hog  inhabits  in 

the  Punjejbc    Some  of  the  Sikh  sirdars  are  good 

maorksmen^and  excellent  riders;  their  saddles  are 

of  a  peculiar  shape,  having  a  high  circular  peak  in 

front ;  tiiese,  as  well  as  the  bridles,  are  often  richly 

ornamented  with  gold  and  precious  atones.    Rush 

jeef  s   own  horsenequipments  are  very  gorgeous, 

the  holster  pipes  being  covered  with  gold  tinsel, 

and  studded    with   precious   stones,  particularly 

emeralds  and  topazes ;   while  the  bridle  reins  are 

formed  of  pieces  of  gold  or  silver^  connected  to* 

gether  over  the  leather  which  is  thus  concealed. 
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Hiinautch  Like  othct  Oriental  princes,  Runjeet  is  fondl 
nautching,  or  dancing  girls  ;  he  keeps  up  a 
establishment  of  these,  and  lavishes  vast  Bunirt' 
money  on  them.  These  females  are  some 
attired  in  military  costume,  and  armed  with 
and  arrows;  when  thus  equipped,  he  styles  ^em 
his  body-gmrd  /  They  do  not,  however,  like 
amazons  of  old,  take  part  in  the  battle  strife ;  tboo^^ 
their  domestic  quarrels  are  by  no  means  unf 
quent,  and  require  all  the  address  of  the  '^  Lion  m^' 
the  Punjab''  to  suppress  them !  He  confesses  that 
his  body-guard  are  the  most  troublesome,  and  least 
manageable  portion  of  his  troops ! !  When  em- 
ployed in  dancing  and  singing,  Runjeet,  it  is  said, 
sometimes  amuses  himself  by  giving  them  spirituottt 
liquors  (of  which  these  girls  are  as  fond  as  any' 
bearded  Sikh)  until  they  have  drank  to  excess,  wheki 
they  commence  quarrelling,  and  tear  each  othef% 
hair,  much  to  his  delight  t  He  encourages  the  sport 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  showers  rupees' 
without  number  among  the  combatants!  The^' 
Bacchanalian  scenes  are,  however,  confined  to 
himself  and  his  favorites,  being  rarely  or  ever 
exhibited  to  strangers.  When  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  health,  the  Maharajah  and  his  sirdars  used 
to  indulge  in  spuituous  liquors  to  an  immoderate 
extent;  on  such  occasions,  his  European  guests 
fouiid  considerable  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  force 
of  regal  example,  as  may  be  seen  in  Bumes' 
amusing  account  of  a  drinking  scen6  at  Lahore. 
On  this,  and  similar  occasions,  the  Mi^mrajah  is 
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described  as  perfectly  happy^  and  foi^etting  the 
augurs  of  the  state^  gives  himself  entirely  up  to 
feistivity.  He  rarely  or  ever  indulges  now,  and  the 
qwipxity  of  spirit  which  he  consumes  is  measured 
ovtt,')«ith  great  care  in  a  small  golden  cup. 

^'It  is  surprising,  that  even  with  the  strongest  con-  Broken  con- 
stitfftion,  Runjeet  should  have  lived  so  long ;  and 
it; will  not  appear  strange,  that  he  is  now  suffering 
from  the  excesses  and  fatigues  of  his-  early  life. 
Hi$  constitution  is  fast  breaking  up ;  already  he 
has  been  attacked  by  paralysis,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  has  not  yet  entirely  recovered;  his  tongue 
is  the  part  chiefly  affected,  and  it  is  not  likely 
thuit  its  powers  will  be  ever  fully  restored,  smce  he 
vnll  not  submit  to  any  active  medical  treatment. 
To  the  use  of  medicine  in  any  shape,  he  has  a 
thorough  dislike,  and  can  with  difficulty  be  per- 
simded  to  take  even  a  single  pill:  before  this  is 
eflfected,  the  medicine  must  be  given  to  one  or  two 
pam^ns  about  him ;  and  should  its  effects  on  any 
of  them  be  greater  than  he  was  led  to  anticipate, 
ho  insists  on  some  other  composition  of  a  lesa 
active  nature;  and  thus  delays  from  day  to  day, 
until  the  patience  of  his  medical  attendant  being 
exhausted,  he  gets  rid  of  the  dose  altogether. 
W^n  we  consider  the  position  which  Runjeet  now 
hoUs,  as  the  absolute  sovereign  of  several  states, 
which  formerly  owned  distinct  rulers,  and  all  of 
them  reduced  into  subjection  by  himself,  it  is 
evident  that  he  is  no  common  character,  but  pos- 
sessed of  powers  of  mind  rarely  met  with,  either  in 
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the  eastern  or  western  world.  It  would  be 
to  compare  him  with  those  military  leadera- 
conquerors  of  the  latter,  who  enjoying  aH 
advantages  of  education  and  hereditary 
have  pushed  their  conquests  over  the 
M*a  mm.*a*'^''  portiou  of  the  globe.  Runjeet's  talents  are  entirely 
lejder.  natural,  and  unassisted  by  education,  they  hwc 
enabled  him  to  triumph  over  every  power  who 
opposed  his  victorious  career  to  the  throne  of 
Lahore.  If  we  compare  his  conquests  vdth  those 
of  Nadir  Shah,  the  Persian  conqueror  of  Hindostan, 
we  may  discover  more  brilliant  displays  of  daring 
adventure  in  the  latter,  but  the  tragical  end  of 
Nadir  Shah's  reign  and  life,  are  circumstances  wdl 
known  in  the  page  of  history,  as  having  sprang 
from  want  of  caution  and  discernment,  qualitieB  so 
characteristic  of  the  present  ruler  of  the  Pimjsb. 
The  manner  in  which  Runjeet  retains  his  conquests 
entire,  displays  the  energy  of  the  man  in  even  a 
stronger  light  than  all  his  victories  in  the  fidd  of 
battle,  and  without  knowing  the  habits  and  endless 
resources  of  this  extraordinary  individual,  it  a^>ears 
diflScult  to  conceive  how  he  manages  to  preserve 
such  order  in  his  wide*extended  dominions ;  but 
we  cease  to  wonder,  as  my  friend  Fukeer  Azeeaoo* 
deen*  has  often  remarked,  on  witnessing  the 
minute  attention  which  he  bestows  on  the  most 
trifling  subject^  from  the  shoeing  of  a  horse,  to 
the  organization  of  an  army.     He  never  loses  sdgbt 

«  The  Utc  meoiorable  secretary  and  phytiii^.n  of  ihe  MaharAJah. 
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of  the  difficulties  he  has  to  contend  with,  and  his 
dfacernment  and  judgment  enable  him  to  make 
choice  of  advisers  from  whom  he  receives  the  ablest 
aMistance.  The  Maharajah  is  fond  of  children ;  His  fondneM 
and  many  of  his  sirdars'  sons  are  bred  up  under 
Via  eye,  and  instructed  in  riding,  and  the  use  of 
arms;  by  this  means  they  become  attached  to  him, 
and  when  able  to  assume  commands,  they  never 
fail  of  succeeding  to  important  ones.  With  his 
ttraal  discrimination,  Runjeet  seldom  makes  choice 
of  a  subject  unworthy  of  it,  and  he  has  ample 
opportunity  of  judging  of  the  capacities  of  those 
individuals,  who  are  ultimately  appointed  to  the 
dni^es  best  calculated  for  drawing  forth  their 
talents.  It  has  been  already  hinted  that  the 
Maharajah  is  fond  of  flowers ;  and  around  Lahore 
there  are  various  gardens,  to  each  of  which  there 
is  a  house  attached,  in  which  he  spends  some  of 
his  leisure  hours.  A  novel  scene  occurred  at  one  of 
these  garden  houses  in  February  1837.*  A  fukeer,  '^^  ?uu^rf 
who  arrived  at  Lahore,  engaged  to  bury  himself 
for  any  length  of  time,  shut  up  in  a  box,  without 
either  food  or  drink!  Runjeet  disbelieved  his 
assertions,  and  was  determined  to  put  them  to 
proof;  for  this  purpose,  the  man  was  shut  up  in  a 
wooden  box,  which  was  placed  in  a  small  apartment 
below  the  level  of  the  ground ;  there  was  a  folding 
door  to  this  box,  which  was  secured  by  lock  and 
key.    Surrounding  this  apartment,  there  was  the 


•  Copied  into  Osborne's  "  Camp  and  Court  of  Runjeet  Singh." 
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garden   house^  the  door  of  which   was  likewise 
locked;  and  outside  of  this  a   high   wall^  having 
the  door  way  built  up  with  bricks  and  mud.    Out- 
side the  whole  there  was  placed  a  line  of  sentiies> 
so  that  no  one  could  approach  the  building.    The 
strictest  watch  was  kept,  for  the  space  of  forty  d«ys 
and  forty  nights  :  at  the  expiration  of  this  period, 
the   Maharajah,   attended    by  his  grandson  and 
several  of  his  sirdars,  as  well  as  General  Ventura, 
Captain  Wade,  and  myself,  proceeded  to  disinter 
the  fiikeer.     The  bricks  and  mud   were  quickly 
removed  from  the  doorway  of  the  outer  wall ;  the 
door  of  the  house  was  next  unlocked,  and  lastly^ 
that  of  the  box  containing  the  fukeer ;  the  latter 
was  found  covered  with  a  white  sheet,  on  removing 
which,  the  figure  of  the  man  presented  itself  in  a 
sitting  posture.     His  hands  and  arms  were  pressed 
to  his  sides  ;  and  the  legs  and  thighs  crossed.  *  Tlie 
first  part  of  the  operation  of  resuscitation  consisted 
in  pouring  over  his  head  a  quantity  of  warm  water ; 
after  this,  a  hot  cake  of  Atta  was  placed  on  the  crown 
of  his  head :  a  plug  was  next  removed  from  one  of 
his  nostrils,  on  this  being  done,  the  man  breathed 
strongly  through  it.     The  mouth  was  now  opened, 
and  the  tongue,  which  had  been  closely  applied  to 
the  roof  of  his  mouth,  brought  forward,  and  both 
it  and  the  lips  anointed  with  ghee  or  melted  butter ; 
during  this  part  of  the  process,  I  could  not  feel  the 
pulsation  of  the  wrist,  though  the  temperature  of 
the  body  was  much  above  the  natural  standard  of 
health.     The  legs  and  arms  being  extended,  and 
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the  eyelids  raised,  the  former  were  well  rubbed, 
and  a  little  ghee  was  applied  to  the  latter.  The 
ejreballs  presented  a  dim,  suffused  appearance,  like 
those  of  a  corpse.  The  man  now  evinced  signs  of 
r^fTtiming  animation,  the  pulse  was  felt,  while  the 
unuatural  temperature  of  the  body  quickly  de- 
creased. He  made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to 
spes&,  and  at  length  uttered  a  few  words,  but  in  a 
tone  so  low  as  to  make  them  inaudible.  By 
and  bye  his  speech  was  re-established,  and  he 
recognised  the  bystanders,  addressing  himself  to 
the  Maharajah,  who  was  seated  opposite  to  him, 
watching  all  his  movements.  When  the  fukeer 
was  able  to  converse,  the  completion  of  the  feat 
was  announced  by  the  discharge  of  guns,  and  other 
demonstrations  of  joy ;  while  a  rich  chain  of  gold 
was  placed  round  his  neck  by  Runjeet  himself; 
and  ear-rings,  bangles,  shawls,  &c.  were  presented 
to  him. 

'^  However  extraordinary  this  feat  may  appear  to 
both  Europeans  and  Natives,  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  it  on  physiological  principles,  and  equally 
dijfficult  to  account  for  the  means  which  the  man 
employed  in  his  successful  imposition  ;  for  he  not 
on]y  denied  his  having  tasted  food  or  drink,  but 
even  maintained  his  having  stopped  the  functions  of 
respiration  during  the  period  of  forty  days  and 
forty  nights;  resembling  in  this  respect  the  child 
before  buth.  To  all  appearance,  the  long  fast  had 
not  been  productive  of  its  usual  effects,  for  the  man 
seemed  to  be  in  rude  health,  so  that  digestion  and 
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assimilation  had  apparently  proceeded  in  the  usual 
manner^  but  this  of  course  he  likewise  denied,  and 
finally  asserted,  that  during  the  whole  period  he 
had  been  in  a  most  delightful  trance.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  Natives  of  Hindostan,  by  constant 
practice,  will  bring  themselves  to  exist  on  almost 
no  food  for  several  days,  and  it  is  equally  true,  that 
by  long  training,  they  are  able  to  retain  the  air  in 
the  lungs  for  some  minutes,  but  how  the  two  func- 
tions of  digestion  and  respiration  could  be  arrested 
for  such  a  length  of  time,  appears  unaccountable. 
The  concealment  of  the  fukeer  during  the  perform- 
ance of  his  feat,  so  far  from  rendering  it  more 
wonderful,  serves  to  hide  the  means  he  employed 
for  accomplishing  it ;  and  until  he  can  be  persuaded 
to  undei^  the  confinement  in  a  place  where  he 
can  be  observed,  it  is  needless  to  form  any  conjec- 
tures regarding  them.*  It  is  well  known  to  phy- 
siologists, that  the  heart  beats,  and  the  function  of 
the  lungs  is  performed,  even  after  an  animal's  head 
has  been  cut  ofi*;  but  to  suppose  for  an  instant, 
that  the  functions  of  the  body  can  be  performed 
for  any  length  of  time  without  a  fresh  supply  of 
arterial  blood,  which  necessarily  implies  the  action 
of  respiration,  (unless  in  the  case  of  the  child  in 
utero)  is  absurd ;  and  though  in  cases  of  asphyxia 
from  drowning  and  hanging,  or  the  inhalation  of 
hurtful  gases,  both  circulation  and  respiration  cease 

*  An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Hon.  W.  Osborne,  to  induce  the  man  to 
shut  himself  up  in  a  box»  giving  him  charge  of  the  key  ;  he  at  first  agreed 
to  the  proposal,  but  aAerwards  refused. 
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for  a  time,  still  there  is  a  limit  to  this,  beyond  which 
life  is  extinct,  and  no  power  with  which  we  are 
ac<|uainted  can  recall  it.  Something  approachmg 
this  state  is  the  phenomenon  of  sleep,  but  here  the 
xurculation  and  respiration  continue,  as  well  as  the 
secretory  ftmctions ;  the  sensorium  alone,  with  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  being  at  rest  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  the  man  enjoyed  the  functions 
of  respiration,  circulation,  and  assimilation  in  a 
degree  compatible  with  the  existence  of  life,  and 
that  by  training,  he  had  acquired  the  means  of  re- 
taining the  air  in  the  lungs  for  some  minutes, 
during  the  period  of  his  being  shut  up,  and  when 
he  was  again  exposed*  How  he  managed  to  get  a 
supply  of  food  and  drink,  I  by  no  means  wish 
to  hazard  a  guess ;  these  affairs  were  no  doubt  ma- 
naged by  his  accomplices,  of  whom  he  appeared  to 
have  a  considerable  number.  It  is  said,  that  pre- 
vious to  his  undergoing  the  confinement,  this  man 
gradually  overcomes  the  power  of  digestion  and 
assimilation,  so  that  milk  taken  into  the  stomach 
passed  out  without  the  least  change!  He  next 
forces  all  the  breath  in  his  body  to  the  brain,  which 
is  described  as  giving  the  crown  of  the  head  the 
feeling  of  a  hot  coal.  The  lungs  then  collapse, 
and  the  heart,  deprived  of  its  usual  stimulus,  to  use 
a  homely  phrase,  "  shuts  up  shop."  Having  thus 
disposed  of  digestion,  assimilation,  respiration,  and 
circulation,  all  the  passages  of  the  body  are  closed ; 
his  legs  and  thighs  crossed,  and  his  arms  pressed  to 
his  sides ;  in  short,  he  presents  the  same  appear- 
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ance  he  did  when  his  box  was  opened.     However 
childish  all  this  may  appear,  the  explanation  was 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  good  people  of  Lahore 
and  even  to  some  who  pretended  to  greater  depth 
of  reasoning  powers.    Ihe  same  mdividual  h^s^i  I 
believe,  exhibited  with  success  at  Jesselmere^  an 
account  of  which  is  given  in  Lieutenant  Boileau's 
work  lately  pubUshed.     The  fukeer  is  a  man  about 
forty  years  of  age,  mild  and  intelligent  in  his  de- 
portment, and  ready  to  answer  all  questions  put  to 
him  on  the  subject.     He  describes  his  trance  as  a 
most  delightful  one,  and  does  not  scruple  to  say, 
that  he  enjoys  it  much ;  the  only  wonder  is,  that 
he  does  not  prolong  it.     On  asking  him  the  place 
of  his  birth,  he  said  he  believed  it  was  Kunkul,  a 
village  close  to  Hurdwar,  and  famous  for  fukeers  of 
all  denominations.     He  considers  his  being  able  to 
perform  the  feat  as  a  gift  from  God,  and  he  is  not 
sure  that  it  can  be  taught.    It  was  observed  by 
some  of  the  bystanders,  that  his  beard  exhibited 
the  same  appearance  after  disinterment,  as  on  the 
day  he  had  been  shut  up ;  though  I  do  not  attadi 
much  weight  to  this  circunstance,  as  the  man*s 
beard  did  not  seem  to  be  of  the  bushy  kind,  nor 
even  to  grow  at  all ;  the  latter  is  the  case  with 
many  Europeans^  as  well  as  Natives.    Enough  has 
been  said  on  this  subject,  and  were  there  anything 
to  induce  a  belief,  (except  the  difficulty  of  finding 
out  the  deception)  in  the  man's  assertions,  the  cir- 
cumstance might  deserve  the  consideration  of  the 
-  learned ;  as  it  is,  there  is  little  chance  of  its  exciting 
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much  interest  in  Europe ;  and  it  has  already  ceased 
to  create  wonder  among  the  Natives  of  this  coun- 
try, who  seldom  trouble  themselves  about  the  dis- 
covery of  imposition,  provided  they  are  pleased  with 
Jbsuccessftil  performance.  Besides,  it  gives  them, 
irt  their  own  opinion  at  least,  an  advantage  over 
thcSr  European  brethren,  whom  they  challenge  to 
perform  a  similar  feat.  However,  if  to  excel  in  cun- 
ning and  deceit,  and  thereby  extort  money,  be  con- 
sidered creditable  among  these  people,  "  ignorance 
is  bliss.**  Runjeet  is  not  above  his  countrymen 
in  the  superstitious  ideas  which  they  entertain  on 
many  subjects,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  he 
had  been  told  the  successfiil  performance  of  this 
feat  might  have  some  effect  in  restoring  his  health, 
fn  the  same  way  as  the  Jesselmere  Rajah  fancied  it 
would  be  conducive  to  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir. 
To  those  acquainted  with  the  idolatry  and  super- 
stition of  the  Hindoos,  there  will  appear  nothing 
surprising  in  these  absurd  notions,  which  run 
through  the  whole  tenor  of  their  religious  tenets. 
With  regard  to  Runjeet's  own  religious  character.  His  religion 
it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  he  has  any  fixed  system; 
but  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  Sikhs  who  follow  the 
religious  tenets  of  Nanuk,  modified  by  Gooroo 
Govind,  it  is  politic  on  his  part  to  support  this 
religion,  which  he  does  in  the  most  mimificent 
manner.  The  Sikh  religion  differs  but  little,  in 
many  respects,  from  Hindooism,  though  a  wider 
range  is  given  to  many  indulgences  by  the  former. 
Both  enjoin  a  strict  prohibition  of  slaughtering  the 
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COW,  and  in  this  particular,  the  Sikhs  have  no 
mercy  for  such  an  enormous  offence:  even  in  the 
protected  Sikh  states  on  this  side  the  Sutlej,  it  is 
rigidly  forbidden ;  while  across  the  river,  and 
throughout  the  Punjab,  the  killing  of  a  cow  is 
visited  by  capital  punishment.  The  Sikhs  are 
forbid  the  use  of  tobacco  by  the  tenets  of  their 
religion,  but  they  find  a  ready  substitute  for  it  in 
opium,  which  is  consumed  in  great  quantities 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  as  well  as 
among  the  protected  Sikh  states.  While  under 
the  effects  of  this  drug,  the  Sikh  is  a  very  different 
person  to  the  same  individual  before  he  has  taken 
it  In  the  former  instance,  he  is  active  and  talk- 
ative ;  in  the  latter,  lazy  and  stupid.  When  the 
habit  of  eating  opium  has  been  once  induced,  it  is 
well  known  how  difficult  it  is  to  throw  it  off,  and 
of  this  £act  Runjeet  is  well  aware,  for  though  he 
has  been  told  repeatedly  how  pernicious  the  effects 
of  opium  must  be  to  his  complaint,  still  he  cannot 
resist  the  daily  use  of  it,  nor  would  it  perhaps  be 
prudent  for  him  to  do  so  suddenly. 

'^  For  the  purpose  of  being  near  the  principal  Sikh 
temple  of  the  Punjab,  as  well  as  for  change  of  air, 
the  Maharajah  is  accustomed  to  spend  a  portion  of 
Hu  residence  cach  year  at  Umritsir;  he  arrives  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  periodical  rains,  and  takes  his 
departure  on  their  breaking  up,  or  after  the  festival 
of  the  Dusserah.  While  at  Umritar,  Runjeet 
resides  in  the  Rambagh,  a  short  distance  from  the 
city  ;  this  is  a  garden,  as  the  name  implies,  and  it 
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contains  some  handsome  buildings :   the  whole  is 
surromided  by  a  wall  and  ditch.     His  time  is  spent 
here  in  a  more  retired  manner  than  at  Lahore,  and 
he  devotes  more  of  it  to  religious  ceremonies. 
The  Durbar  Sahib,  as  it  is  called,  or  great  Sikh 
temple,  is  erected  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  above  the  surface  of  which  it  is  raised  by 
means  of  a  terrace.     The  buildmg  is  a  handsome  5*^^^^^^**  *' 
one,  and  its  lofty  gilded  dome  and  minars  produce 
a  rich    and    dazzling   effect.      Surrounding    this 
temple,  and  skirting  the  edge  of  the  water,  may 
be  seen  the  stately  mansions  of  the  different  Sikh 
chiefs,  on  both  sides  of  the  Sutlej  ;  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  among  these  buildings  is  that  belong- 
ing to  the  AUoowala  family,  the  late  chief  of  which, 
Futteh  Singh,  was  among  the  last  of  Runjeet's 
early  companions  in  arms.     The  entrance  to  the 
temple  is  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which  descend  from 
one  of  the  public  streets,  or  avenues ;  before  enter- 
ing on  these,  every  person  is  obliged  to  take  off  his 
shoes,  even  Runjeet  himself  is  not  exempted.    On 
reaching  the  bottom  of  these  steps,  there  is  a 
causeway  leading  towards  the  temple ;   the  door  of 
the  latter  faces  the  north,  and  the  avenue  im- 
mediately in  front  of  it  is  constantly  crowded, 
during  the  daytime,  with  people  passing  to  and 
from  the  temple.     On  the  ground-floor,  opposite 
the  door,  sits  the  presiding  Gooroo,  or  priest, 
clothed  in  white  robes ;   and  before  him  is  placed 
the  Grunth,  or  Sacred  Book,  which  is  open ;  this 
book  is  constantly  fanned  by  the  priest,  by  means 
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of  a  chourie,  or  yak*s  tail,*  which  he  keeps  waving 
backwards  and  forwards  in  his  right  hand.  The 
Grunth  is  placed  under  a  small  arch  of  gold  tinsel^ 
inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and  presented  a  ^w 
years  ago  by  the  Maharajah,  at  an  expense  jt^f 
50,000  rupees;  the  rest  of  this  apartment  Jis 
covered  with  rich  carpets  and  strewed  with  flowej:s^, 
particularly  those  of  the  jessamine,  or  chumbelei^ 
The  doors  and  walls  are  gilded  and  ornamented ; 
while  the  light  descending  from  the  lofty  dome  has 
a  pleasing  effect  on  the  whole.  Above  this  there 
are  other  apartments,  with  verandahs  running 
round  the  whole  circuit  of  the  building.  From 
the  top  of  the  building  itself,  the  view  is  extensive; 
and  here  you  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  the  gilded 
dome  and  minars,  on  which  vast,  and  almost  in- 
credible sums  of  money  have  been  expended  by 
Runjeet  and  his  sirdars.  Facing  this  temple^  on 
.  the  north  side,  but  not  in  the  water,  stands  the 
The  ukaiet'8.  tcmplc  of  the  Ukalees  ;  these  are  a  race  of  reli^ous 
&natics,  who  inhabit  various  portions  of  the  Pun- 
jab, but  found  in  greatest  numbers  about  Umritsir 
and  the  Manja  country  lying  between  Lahore  and 
the  river  Gharra:  in  this  district,  as  already 
noticed,  is  Taruntara,  their  chief  city.  The  Ukalee 
is  a  wild-looking  character,  displaying  in  his  coun- 
tenance a  mixture  of  cunning  and  cruelty ;  these 
two  propensities  are  accordingly  the  leading  im- 
pulses of  his  life.     The  Ukalees  are  ostensibly 

*  Bo8  grunniens  of  the  Himalayas. 
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beggars,  but  differ  from  this  racQ  as  found  in  other 
parts  of  India,  in  their  extreme  insolence  and  in- 
dependence. To  the  sight,  even  of  an  European, 
they  have  a  strong  antipathy ;  and  never  fail  to 
load  him  with  abuse.  Runjeet  has  done  much 
towards  reducing  this  race  to  some  degree  of  order ; 
and  though  the  task  is  a  difficult  one,  they  have 
even  been  trained  as  soldiers,  retaining,  however, 
their  own  peculiar  arms  and  dress.  The  Ukalees 
wear  but  little  clothing,  and  are  sometimes  divested 
of  it  altogether.  Their  turban  is  of  a  peaked,  or 
conical  form,  and  invariably  of  a  blue  colour; 
over  this  are  placed  steel  circles,  made  so  as  to  fit 
the  shape  of  the  turban,  diminishing  gradually  in 
diameter  as  they  approach  the  top.  The  outer 
edge  of  these  weapons  is  very  sharp,  and  inflicts 
severe  wounds.  They  are  thrown,  by  giving  them 
a  rotary  motion  on  the  finger,  and  then  project- 
ing them  forwards  with  great  velocity.  In  addition 
to  these  weapons,  by  which  they  may  at  all  times 
be  known,  the  Ukalees  carry  a  naked  sword  in 
their  hand,  which  they  keep  flourishing  about  their 
heads  like  madmen.  When  thus  equipped,  and 
mounted  on  horseback,  they  present  a  novel  sight ; 
further  increased  in  terror,  if  they  happen  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  spirituous  liquors,  which  is 
by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence ;  their  discordant 
yells,  wild  gestures,  and  the  brandishing  of  their 
swords,  give  them,  on  these  occasions,  more  the 
appearance  of  fiends,  than  of  human  beings.  The 
Ukalees  sometimes  cross  the  SutleJ  and   Gharra 
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rivers,  laying  waste  the  country  with  fire  and 
sword ;  on  such  forays  Runjeet  is  obliged  to  bring 
them  back  by  means  of  his  regular  cavalry,  wiiom 
they  seldom  or  ever  dare  to  encounter ;  for  they 
seem  to  be  guided  more  by  the  blind  impulse  of  the 
moment,  than  by  any  preconcerted  measures,  and 
are  alike  careless  of  their  own  Uves  and  of  those  of 
others.  On  visiting  the  temple  of  the  Ukaleea  at 
Umritsir,  the  stranger  presents  a  few  rupees,  and  in 
return  receives  some  sugar,  while  a  small  mirror 
is  held  before  his  &ce,  so  as  to  reflect  his  image. 
What  the  exact  meaning  of  this  ceremony  is,  I 
have  not  been  able  tp  learn,  though  it  is  probably 
meant  to  convey  some  moral,  as  *'  Know  thyselt** 
After  this  it  is  advisable  to  retreat,  otherwise 
crowds  of  these  fanatics  collect  around  the  visitor, 
and  commence  their  abuse,  which  is  equally  lavished 
on  friend  and  foe.  Their  chief  priest  is  most  fen- 
tastically  dressed  in  clothes  of  different  colours, 
above  which,  he  wears  the  warUke  insignia  of  his 
race.  During  Sir  Henry  Fane's  stay  at  Lahore,  a 
battalion  of  Ukalees  was  marched  past  in  review, 
and  made  to  salute  the  commander-in«-chief;  in 
the  front  and  rear  the^  were  some  regular  troops, 
in  order  to  prevent  thdr  doing  some  mischief,  on 
which  the  Ukalees  appear  always  bent.  On  one 
occasion  some  years  ago,  an  Ukalee  attempted  the 
life  of  Runjeet,  and  made  his  escape  across  the 
Sutlej.  I  once  encountered  a  body  of  these  people 
under  the  walls  of  the  fort  of  Lahore ;  I  had  passed 
their  encampment  early  in  the  morning,  in  com- 
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pany  with  Captain  Wade  and  Lieutenant  Macke- 
san^on  our  way  to  join  the  Maharajah's  camp  on 
abftmting  excursion  ;   havmg  a  strong  escort  with 
m,  they  took  no  further  notice  than  to  raise  a 
shiorut*    I  had  occasion  to  return  to  Lahore  in  the 
evenings  and  had  ten  horsemen  as  an  escort     On 
approaching  Lahore,  I    met    a    solitary    Ukalee 
horseman  at  some  distance  from  their  encamp- 
ment, which  I  had  purposely  avoided.     He  spoke 
ajfiew  words  to  my  escort  and  then  galloped  off; 
shortly  after  this,  on  turning  roimd,  I  observed 
about  twenty  Ukalees  mounted  on  horseback,  and 
coming  at  full  speed,  shouting    and   flourishing 
their  swords.    As  they  were  evidently  intoxicated, 
I  was  determined  not  to  risk  a  quarrel  with  them ; 
and  on  their  coming  up,  I  asked  what  they  wanted? 
They  said  they  were  starving,  and  wanted  money ; 
I  replied,  that  I  had  no  rupees  about  me.     Not 
being  satisfied  with  this,  they  endeavoured  to  come 
nearer,  and  nearer,  while  my  escort  advised  me  to 
ride  off.    I  did  not,  however,  follow  this  sugges- 
tion, and  took  no  further  notice  of  them.     When 
they  found  that  I  was  not  likely  to  comply  with 
their  demands,  they  set  off  at  full  gallop,  shouting 
and  uttering  all  manner  of  abuse.    Next  morning, 
on  my  return  to  camp,  Runjeet  made  enquiries 
regarding  the  adventure  of  which  he  had  heard, 
assuring  me  that  they  were  his  servants,  and  that  I 
had  no  cause  of  alarm.     Be  this  as  it  may,   I 
should  not  have  much  trust  in  their  forbearance  in 
a  retired  spot,  and  without  any  escort ;   the  latter 
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is  at  all  times  advisable  in  inarching  through  the 
Punjab,  particularly  beyond  the  river  Beas,  few  of 
the  Ukalees  being  met  with  between  the  Sutlej 
and  the  latter  river,  and  hardly  any  in  the  pro- 
tected Sikh  states. 
The  feait  of       «'  The  feast  of  the  Dusserah  is  celebrated  at  Um- 

tlie  Dusserah. 

ritsir,  about  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  early 
in  October,  it  being  a  moveable  one.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  it  in  1835,  and  shall 
introduce  a  short  notice  here  on  the  subject.  On 
the  day  appointed,  I  was  sent  for  by  the  Maharajah 
about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I  found  him 
seated  on  the  top  of  a  house  which  he  had  erected 
for  the  occasion.  In  the  apartment  underneath,  I 
observed  the  various  sirdars,  the  most  conspicuous 
among  them  being  Rajah  Dhyan  Singh,  the  prime 
minister,  and  his  relation.  Sirdar  Kesree  Singh :  the 
former  was  dressed  in  chain  armour.  The  approach 
to  where  the  Maharajah  was  seated  was  by  means 
of  a  ladder,  with  a  trap  or  lifting-door  at  the  top  of 
it.  A  chair  was  placed  for  me  close  to  Runjeet, 
the  only  other  person  allowed  one  being  the  young 
Rajah  Heera  Singh.  From  this  elevated  position, 
I  had  a  full  view  of  the  troops  drawn  up  on  the 
adjoining  plain  in  the  form  of  an  open  square,  each 
side  consisting  of  four  thousand  rank  and  file, 
making  a  total  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  exclusive 
of  the  artillery,  which  numbered  one  hundred  guns. 
The  whole  commenced  firing  at  one  and  the  same 
time ;  so  that  the  continued  noise  of  cannon  and 
musketry  was  quite  deafening ;  and  even  Runjeet*s 
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well  practised  ear  was  stunned  by  the  sound.  This 
firing  lasted  without  intermission,  until  the  artillery 
had  expended  20,000  cartridges  !  and  the  infantry 
an  equal  proportion !  The  firing  was  quick,  and 
intended,  to  represent  a  battle,  the  Maharajah 
assuring  me  firom  time  to  time,  that  it  would  be 
equally  expeditious  in  the  scene  of  action.  He 
asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the  firing,  and  which 
side  of  the  square  fired  with  the  greatest  regularity.* 
I  was  rather  loth  to  risk  an  opinion ;  but  as  he 
insisted  on  one,  I  replied,  that  I  thought  that  on 
our  left  fired  with  the  least  interruption,  and  as 
chance  would  have  it,  the  Maharajah  had  formed 
the  same  opinion,  remarking,  that  the  soMie?;s  on 
our  left  belonged  to  Sirdar  Tej  Singh>  who  had  just 
arrived  fi^om  Lahore  to  take  part  in  the  Dusserah. 
Besides  the  artillery  and  infantry,  there .  were  five 
hundred  camels  arm^  with  swiyel  guns,  which 
likewise  took  part  in  the  exhibition.  The  Maha- 
rajah being  at  the  time  in  ^n  infirm  state  of  health, 
I  took  my  leave  of  him  early,  assuring  him  that 
I  had  never  witnessed  such  a  sight  before. 

*  Allusion  to  this  is  m^de  in  the  second  Yolume. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE   SAME   SUBJECT   CONTINUED. 

Dbyan  Singh.  *'  Among  Runjeef  s  personal  staff;  the  Rajah  Dhyan 
Singh  deserves  the  first  place  :  he  is  brother  to  the 
rajahs  Goolab  Singh  and  Soochet  Singh,  and 
performs  the  office  of  prime  minister  at  the  court 
of  Lahore.  The  three  brothers  are  R^poots  hj 
descent^  and  all  of  them  strictly  adhere  to  their 
Hindoo  forms  x)f  religion.  Dhyan  Singh's  influence 
is  greats  and  he  uses  his  power  with  a  moderation 
and  judgment  which  never  fail  to  eUcit  the  admi- 
ration of  all  who  know  him.  His  own  personal 
followers  are  numerous,  and  m  the  event  of  a  war 
of  succession,  the  three  brothers  would  be  formid- 
able rivals  to  the  adverse  party.  *'  The  rajah,"  as  he 
is  called  by  Runjeet,  is  a  remarkably  handsome 
man,  and  well  skilled  in  horsemanship,  and  in  the 
use  of  the  sword,  spear,  and  matchlock ;  he  is  mild 
in  his  deportment ;  affable  to  strangers ;  and  at  all 
times  ready  to  listen  to  complaints,  and  redress 
grievances.      His  son,  the   young  Rajah    Heera 
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Sin^,  is  a  great  fiivourite  with  the  Mahar^ah^  being 
constantly  with  him^  and  honored  with  a  chair  in 
Ibs  presence,  a  mark  of  respect  denied  even  to  his 
&tber.    The  degree  of  familiarity  existing  between 
this  yomig  man  and  Runjeet  is  of  a  childish  natm'e, 
and  would  amuse  an  European  unacquainted  with 
the  domestic  habits  of  the  Sikhs.    Though  quite  a 
yoath^  Heera  Singh  is  already  a  rajah,  and  holds  Heem  singh. 
the  command  of  several  re^ments  in  theMaharajah's 
senke.     His  appearance  is  effeminate;    and   his 
diaracter  for  energy  and  intellect  inferior  to  that 
ofhis&ther,  Dhyan  Singh.    Next  in  power  and 
influence  is  the  fukeer  Azeezoodeen,  who  is,  at  Azeezoodeen 
once,  chief  secretary  and  physician  to  Runjeet. 
Hie  fukeer  is  an  aged  man^  though  of  a  hale  con- 
stitution ;  simple  in  his  manners,  and  dress ;  [of  a 
n^  disposition;   but  possessed  of  great  energy, 
talents  and  address.    He  is  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  native  science  of  medicine ;  both  as  regards  its 
theory  and  practice.     His  memory  is  extraordinary, 
and  he  brings  forward  on  every  occasion,  appro- 
piate  verses  from  his  fevorite  Persian  and  Arabic 
poets  to  illustrate  and  enforce  his  arguments.    All 
the  confidential  correspondence  of  Runjeefs  court 
^  conducted  by  the  fukeer,   and    he  is  always 
employed  to  treat  with  European  officers,  civil  and 
Biflitaiy,  who  visit  Lahore.    On  the  occasion  of 
Ruujeefs  attack  of  paralysis  in  1835,  the  fukeer,  as 
wen  as  an  the  courtiers,  was  in  great  alarm.    The 
Maharajah   was  for  some   hours  speechless,  and 
during  this  eventful  period,  the  fiikeer^s  attentions 
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were  unremitting ;  had  Runjeet  been  his  father,  he 
could  not  have  evinced  'greater  solicitude.     This 
worthy  man  never  ceases  to  watch  over  the  inte- 
rests and  welfere  of  his  master,  who  in  return, 
treats  him  with  the  most  marked  kindness  and 
respect     The  ftikeer  generally  traveb  in  a  palkee, 
without  the  least  ostentation ;  and  he  oflen  spends 
whole  days  and  nights  near  the  Maharajah,  with 
no  other  comfort  than  his  simple  food,  and  plain 
water  as  a  drink.     The  fiikeer  is  of  a  most  humane 
disposition ;   and  he  deems  it  cruel  to  deprive  even 
the  insect  of  life :  though  obliged  to  witness  the 
death  of  animals  while  on  hunting  excursions  with 
his  master,  he  confesses,  that  he  never  sees  a  hare 
start    before  the  dogs   without    offering  up  his 
prayers  for  its  escape  I     These  traits  will  shew  the 
mild  and  gentle  disposition  of  this  worthy  man ;  it 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  he  is  less 
energetic  or  useful  for  these  peculiarities ;  on  the 
contrary,  his  unpretending  and  simple  habits  give 
him  an  advantage  over  his  more  ambitious  con- 
temporaries, and  enable  him  to  gain  information  in 
quarters   to  which   they   have  no    access.      His 
Nooroodeen.  brother  Nooroodceu  is  styled  *'  Khalifa,"  an  hon- 
orary title  among  Mussulmans,  he  is  likewise  a 
physician,    and    may   be  justly  called   Runjeet's 
**  apothecary  general,**    for  he    prepares    all   his 
medicines,    as    well    as    the    favorite    spirituous 
liquor  which  the  Maharajah,  even  now,  uses  more 
freely  than  is  advisable  or  beneficial  for  an  invalid. 
This  Uquor  is  manufactured  or  distilled  from  nu- 
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merous  ingredients,  the  most  active  of  which  are 
dried  grapes,  safiron,  and  cardamums ;  and  though 
strong  and  fiery  to  the  taste,  it  is  highly  relished 
by  the  Sikhs :  it  is  kept  in  curiously  formed  bottles 
of  a  green  colour,  each  having  a  label  of  the  ingre- 
dients employed,  and  the  date  of  distillation.  Some 
of  the  sirdars  indulge  in  its  use  to  an  immoderate 
extent ;  and  I  recollect  one  day,  an  old  Bacchana- 
lian* of  this  class  remarking  to  Runjeet  (while  I 
was  recommending  abstinence  for  its  use)  that 
such  a  small  portion  as  the  Maharajah  employed 
would  kill  him,  (the  sirdar)  to  which  Runjeet 
replied,  that  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  habit  was  a 
second  nature,  and  that  by  degrees  he  had  brought 
himself  to  employ  a  quantity  so  small,  as  would 
have  killed  him  in  former  days.*' 

**  There  are  numerous  attendants  at  the  court  of 
Lahore,  who  owe  their  rise  to  the  caprice  of  fortune, 
and  the  whim  of  Runjeet.  One  man  in  particular, 
who  was  formerly  a  menial,  (a  waterman  I  believe) 
had  his  fortune  made  in  one  day,  by  a  gift  of  several 
thousand  rupees  from  his  master ;  and  now  acts  as  a 
**  Ganymede,"  or  cupbearer,  being  not  aUttle  proud  '^\^^^' 
of  his  office.  The  rajah  Soochet  Singh,  younger 
brother  to  the  prime  minister,  to  a  handsome  Soochet  sinKh. 
figure,  and  engaging  manner,  adds  all  the  advantage 
of  dress  and  ornament ;  he  is  of  a  mild  and  affable 
disposition;  extremely  polite,  and  courteous  ;  in 
short,  a  perfect  courtier,  when  required  to  assume 

*  Sham  Singh  AtUrt ewala,  kUled  at  Sobraon,  and  alluded  to  in  vol.  ii. 
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that  character.  He  is  equally  celebrated  as  a 
soldiar,  and  holds  an  unportant  command  in  the 
cavalry,  or  household  troops;  besides  having 
niunerous  followers  of  his  own  in  this  branch  of 

Gooitb  Singh,  the  service.  The  elder  brother,  Goolab  Singh,  is 
for  the  most  part  on  detached  duty  in  the  hill 
provinces,  where  the  family  have  extensive  pos- 
sessions. Goolab  Singh  appears  to  be  a  thorough- 
bred soldier,  and  less  pleasing  in  his  manner  and 
address  than  either  of  his  brothers;  he  is  even 
accused  of  cruelty  and  tyranny.  His  son  is  a 
promising  youth ;  at  Roopur  in  1832,  he  was  quite 
a  boy ;  but,  he*  is  now  a  fine  young  man,  and 
already  a  general  officer  in  Runjeefs  service.  One 
of  the  principal  men  about  the  court  of  Lahore  is 

Khooshyai  the  Jemadar  Khooshyal  Singh,  who  has  risen  from 
the  rank  of  a  private  soldier,  to  the  responsible 
command  of  a  great  portion  of  the  artillery.  He 
is  an  active,  bustling  man;  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  and  considerable  influence  in  the  Punjab. 
His  house  at  Lahore  is  a  magnificent  building, 
and  only  inferior  to  the  [palace.  His  numerous 
elephants,  horses,  &c.  proclaim  him  to  be  a  man  of 
substance.  The  Jemadar  was  originally  a  Hindoo 
of  the  Brahmin  caste,  but  out  of  compliment  to 
Runjeet,  he  has  become  a  Sikh,  while  his  wife  and 
family  still  adhere  to  their  Hindoo  forms  of  religion ; 
and  in  consequence,  he  has  adopted  a  son  of  Sikh 
origin,  or  at  least  a  convert  to  it,  on  whom  he 

«  Killed  at  the  same  time  as  Nonehal  Singb  iu  lSiO» 
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bestows  every  mark  of  parental  indulgence.  This 
son  is  named  Bishen  Singh^  and  has  been  for  some  Buiien  singb. 
years  studying  English  at  the  Loodianah  school, 
established  through  the  exertions  of  the  poUtic^ 
agent  (Captain  Wade)  and  the  American  missibn- 
aries  stationed  there.  It  is  surprising  to  w^ess 
the  progress  which  some  of  the  boys  have  m4de  in 
English  literature ;  and  Bishen  Singh,  though  not 
the  first  ctf  Ws  class,  is  still  a  promising  scholar, 
and  speaks  and  writes  English  with  great  fluency. 
He  looks  forward  to  a  lucrative  appointment  about 
the  court  of  Lahore;  and  his  perseverance,  and 
proficiency  will,  no  doubt,  be  rewarded  with  success. 
The  rise  of  the  Jemadar  is  said  to  be  rather  of 
a  romantic  nature.  During  some  of  Runjeefs 
adversities,  this  man  was  placed  as  sentry  over  the 
tent  in  which  the  Maharajah  was  sleeping;  the 
rest  of  the  latter  was  disturbed,  and  troubled,  so 
that  he  awoke  several  times  during  the  night,  and 
enquired  who  was  keeping  watch  over  him.  The 
answer  to  these  repeated  enquiries  was  always 
'^Khooshyal  Singh.**  This  circumstance,  if  we 
may  credit  native  report,  had  the  eflfect  of  endear- 
ing him  to  Runjeet,  who  had  ever  since  shewn  him 
great  favor,  and  advanced  him  to  the  post  he  now 
holds.  The  Jemadar  is  an  uneducated  man,  but 
possessing  great  shrewdness,  and  natural  talent;  he, 
like  his  master,  does  not  appear  to  sufier  firom  the 
want  of  a  liberal  education.  He  is  accused  of 
cruelty  and  oppression ;  but  these  are  feilings  so 
common  to  upstarts  in  every  country,  as  to  be 
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hardly  worth  noticing;  and  in  the  present  instance^ 
have  little  or  no  influence  in  retarding  his  pros- 
pects, all  being  laid  to  his  25eal  for  the  good  of  the 
state.  The  Jemadar's  eldest  son,  named  Ram 
Singh,*  has  been  instructed  in  the  science  of  war, 
by  General  Ventura,  and  is  already  a  general 
officer,  though  not  more  than  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  He  is  not  of  a  very  mild  temper, 
and  has  lately  displayed  his  cruelty,  by  the  murder 
of  Bishen  Singh,  not  his  adopted  brother,  but  a 
brother-in-law  of  Chat  Singh,  a  commandant  in 
Runjeet's  service.  The  Maharajah  has  taken  but 
little  notice  of  this  bloody  a&ir;  the  deceased, 
Bishen  Singh,  was  a  fine  young  man,  and  in  fisivor 
at  the  court  of  Lahore ;  he  was  particularly  civil  to 
strangers,  and  there  are  few  of  the  British  officers 
who  accompanied  Sir  Henry  Fane  but  must 
recollect  the  pleasing  manners  of  poor  Bishen 
Singh. 
The  champion.  ''One  of  Ruujeet's  bcst  officcrs,  Huree  Singh, 
Nulwa,  was  lately  slain  at  Peshawur  while  gallantly 
fighting  against  the  Affghans.  Runjeet,  like  other 
princes,  has  his  champion,  or  at  least  a  person  who 
may  be  called  such.  The  present  one  is  Sirdar 
Uttur  Singh,  Majeethia,  brother  to  Sirdar  Lena 
Singh,  commandant  of  Umritsir ;  the  latter  is  a 
great  astronomer,  though  not  yet  a  convert  to  the 
Coperaicun  system;  for  he  believes  as  firmly  in 
the  earth's  immobiUty  as  he  does  in  his  own  exis- 

*  Since  dead. 
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tence ;  he  is  an  intelligent  man,  and  possessed  of 
considerable  information  on  general  subjects.  The 
champion  is  tall  and  athletic ;  on  great  occasions, 
he  £3  armed  to  the  teeth ;  even  in  ordinary,  he  is 
gorgeously  dressed  in  the  favorite  colours  of  the 
Sikhs,  green  or  yellow,  with  sword  and  shield ;  he 
stands  before  the  Mahars^ah,  and  seems  not  a  little 
proud  of  his  office.  His  self-importance  induces 
him  to  believe,  that  he  must  be  known  to  every 
one.  He  has  no  great  liking  for  the  English,  or 
indeed  for  any  foreigners ;  but  this  appears  to  origi- 
nate in  the  little  intercourse  he  has  held  with 
strangers,  as  he  is  in  other  respects  a  shrewd, 
sensible  man,  though  his  appearance  and  manners 
are  not  prepossessing.  He  looks  on  the  Maharajah 
as  the  greatest  of  monarchs,  and  for  this  he  cannot 
be  blamed.  Among  the  sirdars,  the  name  of 
Goojur  Singh*  must  not  be  omitted :  he  is  younger 
brother  to  Lena  Singh,  and  though  inferior  to  him 
in  talents,  he  is  still  a  pleasing  young  man.  He  Goojur  siugh. 
was  selected  by  Runjeet  as  ambassador  to  the 
government  of  India,  on  the  occasion  of  his  sending 
presents  to  the  king  of  England.  Being  young 
and  sanguine,  Goojur  Singh  was  highly  flattered  by 
bis  selection  for  this  post,  and  appeared  delighted  with 
the  attention  he  received  in  the  *'  City  of  palaces.** 
Govind  Juss  was  associated  with  the  «rdar ;  the 
former  is  a  sedate  middle-aged  man,  and  the  choice 

*  Poor  Goojur  Singh  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature  since  this  was  written, 
having  fallen  from  the  top  of  his  house  at  Umritsir,  and  been  killed  on  the 
spot. 
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was  judicious  on  the  part  of  Runjeet  It  required 
all  the  caution  and  matujred  judgment  of  Govind 
Juss  to  prevent  his  volatile  companion  from  com- 
mitting serious  indiscretions^  among  others^  that  of 
marrying  a  European  woman  with  whom  the  sirdar 
fell  desperately  in  love ;  the  news  of  this  adventure 
coming  to  the  Maharajah's  ears  caused  him  much 
uneasiness,  and  he  was  very  much  displeased  at 
the  conduct  of  his  ambassador,  who,  on  his  return 
to  Lahore,  was  excluded  the  court  for  some  time ; 
it  was  only  through  his  brother's  influence  with  the 
Maharajah,  that  the  latter  again  admitted  him  into 
favour.  The  sirdar  is  now  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  durbar,  and  it  is  highly  amusing  to  witness  his 
conduct  while  there.  He  is  dressed  after  the 
English  fashion,  except  the  turban,  which  is  an 
indispensable  article  of  a  Sikh's  dress.  When  any 
conversation  is  going  on  between  the  Maharajah 
and  his  courtiers  or  visiters,  Goojur  Singh  takes 
out  his  pencil  and  pen-knife  with  his  note-book,  and 
placing  the  latter  on  his  knee,  he  proceeds  to  adjust 
the  point  of  his  pencil  with  the  knife,  and  slowly  and 
ostentatiously  returns  the  latter  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  looking  round  him  all  the  time,  with  an  air  of 
superiority,  which  he  no  doubt  imagines  this  imita- 
tion of  English  manners  confers  upon  him !  It  is 
doubtful  whether  or  no  he  commits  anything  to 
paper,  but  he  sits  in  the  attitude  of  a  person  busily 
engaged  in  taking  notes,  and  when  Runjeet  on  any 
occasion  requires  information  regarding  the  ''  Sahib 
log,"  as  he  terms  the  English  gentlemen,  Goojur 
Singh  is   at  all   times  ready   to    afford   it.     His 
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observations^  and  comments  on  the  state  of  society, 
as  he  witnessed  it  in  Calcutta,  are  often  the  theme 
of  conversation  in  the  Durbar,  and  seldom  fiail  to 
amuiee  the  old  sirdars,  and  even  extort  a  smile  from 
RuDJeet. 

''  Govind  Juss,  or  Race  Govind  Juss  as  he  is  more  oovind  Juss. 
frequently  called,  the  term  "  Raee**  being  an 
honourable  title  among  Hindoos,  is  quite  of  a  dif- 
ferent stamp  from  Goojur  Singh,  being  a  quiet, 
steady,  cautious  man.  He  never  intrudes  himself 
on  strangers  unless  questioned  on  any  subject, 
when  he  shews  considerable  talent  and  tact,  mixed 
with  that  low  cunning  which  is  so  inseparable  from 
the  character  of  a  Hindoo.  Govind  Juss  is  elder 
brother  to  Kishen  Chund,  the  vakeel  on  the  part  xishenchund. 
of  Runjeet  at  Loodianah ;  the  latter  is  an  able  po- 
litician, and  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  Race, 
being  possessed  of  extraordinary  tact  and  cunning, 
with  great  presence  of  mind ;  there  is  little  doubt, 
that  this  man  is  sometimes  more  than  a  match  for 
some  of  om:  British  diplomatists,  though  he,  on  all 
occasions  asmnes  a  mild,  and  yielding  manner, 
having  learned,  no  doubt,  that  this  was  the  most 
successfrd  means  of  gaining  over  his  British  adver- 
saries in  the  field  of  politics.  Govind  Juss  appears 
to  have  been  much  pleased  with  his  visit  to  Calcutta, 
which  he  allows  to  be  a  city  of  palaces :  nothing 
excited  his  wonder  and  astonishment  so  much  as 
the  beautiful  houses  and  rich  equipages  of  the 
wealthier  inhabitants;  he  evidently  looks  upon 
these  things  as  luxuries,  and  not  at  all  necessary 
to  the  real  comforts  of  life.     Govind  Juss  is  a  great 
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friend  of  the  fukeer  Azeezoodeen,  and  to  these  two 
men  Runjeet  entrusts  the  offices  of  secretaries  of 
state ;  the  fukeer,  however,  holds  the  first  place, 
and  deservedly,  as  he  is  a  much  superior  man  in 
every  respect  to  the  Raee ;  it  is,  perhaps,  wise  po^ 
licy  on  the  part  of  Runjeet,  thus  to  divide  the 
duties  between  two  men  of  different  religions,  as 
his  intercourse  with  the  various  tribes  of  Hindoos 
and  Mussulmans  is  thereby  facilitated. 
Nonehai  ''  In  giviug  a  sketch  of  Runjeet  and  his  court,  his 

grandson  Nonehai  Singh  must  not  be  left  out,  for 
though  a  young  man,  he  has  already  shewn  him- 
self a  worthy  scion  of  the  stock  from  which  he  has 
sprung.  Nonehai  Singh  is  the  son  of  Khurruk 
Singh,  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  Lahore. 
There  is  a  striking  likeness  between  Khurruk  Singh 
and  his  father  Runjeet,  though  the  former  possesses 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  talents  inherited  by  the 
Maharajah.  Nonehai  Singh  is  not  a  handsome 
man  ;  for  his  countenance,  like  that  of  his  grand- 
father, is  strongly  marked  by  the  small-pox,  yet, 
there  is  a  stisady,  determined  look  about  him,  which 
points  him  out  as  a  person  likely  at  some  future 
period  to  emulate  the  present  ruler  of  the  Punjab, 
and  though  Khurruk  Singh  will,  no  doubt,  ascend 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  it  seems  very 
doubtful  how  long  he  will  be  able  to  retain  it,  and 
in  the  event  of  his  being  dethroned,  his  son  None- 
hai Singh  is  the  most  likely  person  to  become  his 
successor,  if  assisted  by  the  British. 

"  What  the  aspect  of  the  affairs  of  the  Punjab 
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may  be  at  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  guess,  but  a  few  conjectures  may  be  ha- 
zarded on  the  subject.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the 
three  brothers,  Goolab  Singh,  Dhyan  Singh,  and 
Soochet  Singh,  are  by  far  the  most  powerful  family 
in  the  Punjab,  so  far  as  their  own  personal  influ- 
ence is  concerned ;  but  they  may  be  said  to  be 
strangers  in  the  land,  differing  in  religion  and 
many  other  respects  from  the  Sikhs.  It  is  not 
likely,  however,  that  the  Rajah  Dhyan  Singh, 
knowing,  as  he  does,  the  resources  of  the  British 
government,  would  ever  oppose  himself  to  their 
wishes  regarding  a  successor  to  the  present  ruler 
of  the  Punjab  ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  to  hi*  advan- 
tage were  the  throne  of  Lahore  filled  by  a  descend- 
ant of  Runjeet  capable  of  preserving  the  kingdom 
entire,  as  in  the  event  of  disunion  among  the 
various  sirdars,  each  would  make  a  desperate  effort 
to  regain  his  former  principality ;  and  this  family,  of 
Hindoo  origin,  would  most  likely  be  expelled  the 
Punjab,  though  the  struggle  would  no  doubt  be  a 
fierce  one,  as  each  of  the  brothers  has  numerous 
followers,  and  great  wealth ;  it  may  be  therefore 
calculated,  that  this  family  will  give  its  support  to 
the  heir  apparent,  Khurruk  Singh.  There  is 
another  person  who  will  not  probably  allow  Khur- 
ruk Singh  to  moimt  the  throne  of  Lahore.  I  shere  singii. 
allude  to  Shere  Singh^  his  younger  brother  by  a  dif- 
ferent mother.  This  prince  is  in  every  respect 
superior  to  his  elder  brother,  being  a  thorough-bred 
soldier,  aiid  a  man  of  undoubted  courage :  he  is 
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besides  a  great  favourite  with  the  Sikhs,  who  would 
rally  rouud  his  standard  in  the  event  of  his  claim- 
ing the  sovereignity;  and  there  is  evidently  a 
jealousy  existing  between  the  two  brothers,  each 
endeavouring  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  fiavour 
of  Runjeet,  who  is  well  aware  of  the  ambitious 
views  of  Shere  Singh. 

'*  It  is  now  time  that  I  should  notice  the  foreign 
officers  in  Runjeet's  service.  At  the  head  of  these, 
are  Generals  Ventura  and  AUard ;  the  former  is  an 
Italian  by  birth,  the  latter  a  Frenchman.  Both 
arrived  in  the  Pimjab  about  the  same  time,  and 
they  have  always  been  on  the  best  terms  with  each 
other.  %  These  gentlemen  have  held,  at  various 
periods,  important  commands.  General  Allard  has 
been  more  particularly  attached  to  the  cavalry 
which  he  disciplined  after  the  French  manner,  wid 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  previous  to 
his  departure  for  Emrope.  During  his  absence,  this 
branch  of  Runjeet's  army  sustained  a  great  loss,  for 
the  soldiers  were  not  only  much  attached  to  the 
Vemunu  general  as  their  leader,  but  also  as  their  friend,  which 
he  proved  himself  to  be  on  all  occasions.  General 
Allard  on  his  return  to  France,  was  received  with 
great  honour  by  the  French  king,  and  on  his 
departxure  for  the  Punjab,  he  was  entrusted  with 
valuable  presents  for  Runjeet,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  appointing  him  charge  d'afiaires  at  the  court 
of  Lahore.  The  latter  appointment  is  not  of  much 
consequence  at  a  court  like  that  of  Runjeet,  who 
though  every  way  disposed  to  honour  a  European 
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power^  is  still  too  far  distant  to  derive  any  immedi- 
ate benefit  from  such  an  alliance.  Were  the 
French  in  possession  of  any  considerable  portion  of 
Hindostan^  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
British  might  have  some  cause  for  jealousy  at  the 
presence  of  a  French  charge  d'affaires  at  the  court 
of  Lahore ;  but  as  matters  now  standi  his  presence 
there  is  rather  to  be  wished  for  than  otherwise. 
General  Allard*  was,  and  is  still,  I  believe,  in  great 
esteem  with  the  Maharajah,  and  from  having  been 
always  near  his  person,  the  general  is  more  of  a 
courtier  than  his  friend  Ventura,  who  has  seen  a 
good  deal  of  hard  work,  and  has  on  every  occasion 
shown  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  Runjeet.  General  Ventura  has  been  em- 
ployed chiefly  with  the  infiantry,  who  owe  much  to 
his  exertions  for  their  present  state  of  eflSciency. 
The  General  a  few  years  ago  expressed  a  wish  to 
cross  the  Sutlej,  in  order  to  receive  medical  aid 
for  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  he  had  experienced  in 
the  Punjab.  His  leave  was  at  length  reluctantly 
granted.  During  his  sojourn  in  our  provinces,  he 
received  every  mark  of  attention  from  the  civil  and 
miBtary  authorities,  as  well  as  from  the  late  Begum 
Soomroo,  of  Sirdhanah,  where  he  resided  for  some 
time.  General  Allard  having  received  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Maharajah  to  visit  Europe  during 
General  Ventura's  absence  in  Hindostan,  Runjeet 
became  anxious  for  the  return  of  the  latter,  and 

*  Since  dead. 
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after  a  stay  of  some  months  at  Loodianah^  the 
general  once  more  crossed  the  Sutlej,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  utmost  expedition  towards  Petiha-- 
wur,  which  at  that  time  was  likely  to  become  the 
seat  of  war.  Nothing  of  a  warlike  nature  however 
took  place^  and  the  general  returned  to  Lahore, 
where  he  remained  almost  unemployed  until  last 
year,  when  he  took  his  departure  for  Europe.  It 
is  likely  that  he  will  soon  return,  for  his  unbounded 
hospitality  and  generous  disposition  have  prevented 
his  accumulating  a  fortune  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  spend  his  days  in  afiSuence  at  home.  He  has 
veiy  highly  lucrative  appointments,  in  which  a 
man  of  less  scrupulous  sense  of  honour  mi^t  have 
amassed  a  princely  fortune,  but  being  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  an  honourable,  upright  man,  he 
scorned  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  df 
aggrandizing  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
though  there  is  little  doubt  that  Runjeet,  measur- 
ing his  honesty  by  the  standard  of  that  of  his  own 
people  similarly  situated,  gave  him  the  credit  of 
doing  so.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  general  found 
great  difficulty  in  recovering  the  arrears  of  pay  due 
to  him.  He  is  still  a  fine-looking  man,  though  from 
exposure  to  the  inhospitable  climate  of  the  Punjab, 
his  health  has  lately  suffered  much,  but,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  his  visit  to  Europe  will  completely  re* 
establish  it.* — Monsieur  Court,  who  is  likewise  a 
general  in  the  Sikh  service,  and  a  Frenchman  by 

*  He  did  return,  but  eventually  retired  in  1843. 
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biith^is  attached  to  the  artillery,  but  from  a  notion 
of^  or  as  some  assert,  a  piece  of  advice  given  to 
Runjeet  on  the  subject,  the  chief  command  of  this 
important  branch  of  his  sen^ice  is  always  invested 
in  the  hands  of  Natives.  General  Court  has  done  General  court, 
everything  which  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal 
could  accomplish  for  the  artillery.  The  general  is 
a  well-educuted  man,  and  was  formerly,  I  believe, 
in  the  French  service  as  captain  of  artillery.  His 
researches  in  the  Punjab  in  antiquities  and  coins, 
have  frequently  adorned  the  pages  of  the  Asiatic 
Societ/s  Journal;  and  his  cabmet  of  coins  and 
antiquities  is  a  superb  one.  He  is  at  all  times 
ready  to  exhibit  these,  with  a  politeness  which  re- 
flects equal  credit  on  him  as  a  gentleman  and 
savant  Monsieur  Avatabili,  an  Italian  by  birth,  ^^J^bUi. 
ia  employed  in  the  civil  department,  and  is,  by  all 
accounts,  an  active  and  zealous  officer.  Mr.  Mr.  Fouike^ 
Foulkes,*  an  Englishman,  proceeded  to  the  Punjab 
in  1835,  and  has  smce  that  time  been  employed  in 
the  Sikh  army.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  pleasing 
manners,  and  being  determined  to  surmount  every 
difficulty,  he  will  ultimately  succeed  to  some  im- 
portant  command,  though  the  delays  and  dis* 
i^jpointments  he  has  already  experienced,  would  be 
sufficient  to  daunt  the  prospects  of  a  less  zealous 
soldier.  These  are  the  principal  foreigners  now  in 
the  service  of  Runjeet;  but  there  are  others  in 
subordinate  employments,  whose  prospects  have 

*  Cruelly  murdered  and  roaited  alive  by  the  Sikhs  t 
VOL.  I.  S 
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not  been  realized^  and  who,  disgusted  with  the 
treatment  they  have  experienced,  are  mfirdy 
waiting  an  opportunity  for  bettering  their  con^ 
tion,  by  a  departure  from  the  Punjab. 
Adfenturen.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  hear  the  treatmMi 
which  some  of  the  adventmrers  resorting  to  iJM 
court  for  employment,  meet  with.  A  young  Genaaa 
made  his  appearance  two  years  ago,  and  represMted 
to  Runjeet,  that  he  was  well  versed  in  mifitary 
tactics;  this  did  not,  however,  satisfy  the  Mahanjal^ 
who,  to  put  him  to  test,  ordered  a  few  compantes  of 
soldiers  to  be  paraded,  and  requested  the  aspjnoit 
to  manoeuvre  them.  This  was  rather  more  than 
the  young  man  had  bargained  for,  and  a  ccHnplete 
&ilure  was  the  result  Aft^  remaining  a  iem 
weeks  at  Umritsir,  he  at  length  obtained  hi§ 
^*  Rookhsut,"  or  leave  to  depart,  with  a  present  i£ 
one  hundred  rupees,  and  a  conple  of  shawls.  Ob 
this  occasion  he  was  asked  by  Runjeet  whether  he 
intended  to  proceed  to  Cabul  to  join  Dost  Mob«m* 
med  ?  He  replied  that  he  did ;  on  which,  Runjeet 
remarked,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
him  if  a  hundred  such  as  he  joined  the  standard  <tf 
his  bitterest  enemy.  Another  gentleman,  who  had 
formerly  been  an  oflScer  in  the  French  service,  made 
his  way  to  Lahore  in  spite  of  the  obstructions 
opposed  to  his  crossing  the  Sutlej.  On  his  arrival 
at  Lahore,  he  readily  obtained  employment  with 
Runjeet,  at  a  nominal  salary  of  500  rupees  per 
month,  and  he  commenced  the  drilling  of  recruits, 
for  which  he  was  well   qualified.    Monsieur  A. 
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continued  at  this  work  for  a  few  months^  when  he 
demanded  his  pay,  and  a  day  was  fixed  on  which  the 
Mafaarscjah  promised  to  inspect  the  recruits^  and  pay 
his  wages*  On  the  day  appointed^  both  Monsieur  A. 
and  Mx.  F.  attended  the  durbar  with  their  respec- 
tiire  detachments  of  recruits.  Runjeet  expressed 
hiimdf  satisfied  with  their  performances,  and  to 
Monsieur  A.  he  offered  a  few  hundred  rupees  in 
the  shape  of  a  present;  but  to  this  the  former 
objected,  remarking  that  he  wanted  no  presents, 
but  his  arremrs  of  pay :  or,  as  he  emphatically  ex- 
pressed himself,  ''  Hum  tilab  (tilub,  or  pay)  mangta, 
kooch  bidcshish  ne.**  '^  I  want  my  pay,  and  none  of 
your  presents."*  Runjeet  was  not  in  a  humour  to 
make  Airther  disbursements,  and  Monsieur  A. 
though  he  accepted  the  money,  returned  it  through 
the  prime  minister  on  leaving  the  presence.  This 
was  equivalent  to  an  insult,  and  the  Maharajah 
was  rather  puzzled  how  to  act,  for  he  did  not  wish 
to  part  with  Monsieur  A.  whose  services  he  justly 
estimated ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  fain  have 
kept  him  on  the  cheapest  possible  terms,  namely,  a 
little  in  hand  and  more  on  some  future  day. 
Monsieur  A.  was  resolute  and  would  agree  to  no 
terms  short  of  his  fiill  arrears ;  these  at  length  he 
obtanied,  and  leave  to  depart.  Monsieur  A.  has 
since,  I  believe,  gone  to  Cabul  and  joined  Dost 
Mohummud.  His  loss  is  a  serious  one  to  the 
Maharajah,  as  he  was  an  admirable  drill,  and  would 
have  been  of  infinite  service,  now  that  General 
Ventura  has  gone  away. 
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Again^  a  Monsieur  F.  by  profession  a  chemist. 
The  German  ^^  ^>^^*  induced  to  relinquish  a  good  appoint- 
chcmUt.  jjj^j^j  j^  ^jjg  Pacha  of  Egypt's  service,  in  order, 
as  he  imagined,  to  acquire  a  fortune  in  the 
Punjab,  which  he  had  been  told  was  not  a  difficult 
matter.  Leaving  his  wife  and  family  behind  him, 
this  adventurous  old  man  made  his  way  to  Lahore 
in  company  with  the  young  German,  formerly 
alluded  to,  and  through  whose  advice  he  had  been 
chiefly  induced  to  undertake  such  a  journey. 
Monsieur  F.  brought  all  his  chemical  apparatus 
along  with  him,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Lahore  or 
Umritsir,  he  had  an  audience  of  Rimjeet  He 
engaged  to  manufacture  gunpowder  for  the  Maha- 
rajah, of  a  superior  quality :  this  pleased  the  latter, 
and  the  only  thing  remaining  to  complete  the 
arrangement  between  thekn  was  the  amount  of 
salary :  but  here  lay  the  chief  difficulty.  Monsieur 
F.  demanded  3,000  rupees,  or  £300  sterling  per 
mensem ;  Ruiyeet  offered  him  500  rupees,  or  £60 
sterling  to  commence  with.  Such  a  difference 
could  not  well  be  adjusted,  and  after  a  short  stay  at 
Lahore,  Monsieur  F.  took  his  departure,  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  treatment  he  had  experienced, 
which  was  so  contrary  to  what  he  had  been  led  to 
expect  from  the  representations  of  his  fellow-travel- 
ler. I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Monsieur  F.  at 
Lahore ;  he  appeared  to  be  a  good  practical  che- 
mist, and  from  the  specimens  of  gunpowder  which 
he  exhibited,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  but  the 
manufacture  of  this  important  article  would  have 
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been  greatly  improved  under  such  skilful  hands^ 
had  the  expenditure  suited  Runjeet's  views.  An 
Italian^  Monsieur  B.^  who  visited  Lahore  in  search 
of  emplo3maent,  met  with  no  better  success ;  he 
was  requested  to  construct  a  road  from  General 
Ventura's  house  to  Lahore^  which  he  did,  and  so 
highly  was  the  Maharajah  pleased  with  it,  that  he 
told  him  to  make  out  an  estimate  for  one  that 
should  extend  roimd  the  city  and  fort  of  Lahore,  a 
distance  of  several  miles.  On  presenting  his  esti- 
mate, to  the  poor  Italian's  amazement,  instead  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  rupees,  the  amount 
of  it,  Runjeet  offered  hun  three  thousand.  Here 
the  affair  dropped,  and  Monsieur  B.,  like  the  rest, 
embraced  ^the  first  opportunity  of  quitting  the 
Punjab,  which  he  did  without  taking  formal  leave  of 
the  Maharajah. 

These  instances  will  suffice  to  show  the  kind  of 
treatment  which  adventurers  meet  with  at  the  pre- 
sent day  from  the  ruler  of  the  Punjab :  it  was  diffe- 
rent in  former  years ;  but  Runjeet's  notions  regard- 
ing the  value  of  their  services  are  now  changed,  and 
lie  either  &ncies  that  he  can  dispense  with  them 
altogether,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  he  grudges 
the  pay  which  every  gentleman  resorting  thither 
expects  for  his  services.  Some  time  ago,  he  wanted 
an  European  medical  officer  to  be  stationed  at  his 
court,  and  issued  a  purwanah,  or  order,  for  the  at- 
tendance of  Dr.  D.,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the 
late  B^um  Soomroo;  his  chief  reason  for  this 
choice  (which  was  in  every  respect  a  judicious  one) 
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was  rather  amusing ;  namely^  that  as  Dr.  D.  had 
kept  the  old  lady  so  long  alive  at  Sirdhanah,  there 
was  every  probability  of  his  performing  the  same 
kind  office  to  himself  at  Lahore.  The  axtalogy 
was  hardly  just,  for  before  ever  Dr.  D.  had  seem  the 
Begum,  she  had  attained  a  good  old  age,  dxmgh 
there  is  little  doubt  that  to  Dr.  D.'s  unremitting  care 
and  skill,  she  was  indebted  for  a  few  years  of  toler* 
able  health  at  the  close  of  her  life ;  it  is,  therefore, 
to  be  regretted  that  the  arrangement  did  not  take 
place,  tiiough  I  do  not  think  the  Doctor  has  mudi 
reason  to  regret  the  circumstance,  as  he  would 
probably  have  found  the  King  of  the  Sikhs  a  very 
different  person  in  the  article  of  pay  and  remu- 
neration to  his  late  mistress  the  Begiun.  Mr.  H., 
an  American,  was  several  years  in  Runjeef  a  ser- 
vice, and  would  probably  have  still  been,  but  for  a 
quarrel  regarding  money  matters,  which  has  for  the 
most  part  been  the  ostensible  cause  of  all  the 
Maharajah's  disagreements  with  foreigners. 

From  what  has  been  said  r^arding  Runjeet  and 
his  court,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  his  prin- 
cipal sirdars  havebeen  noticed ;  this  was  not  my  in- 
tention. Many  erroneous  reports  are  in  circular 
tion  regarding  Rm^eet,  and  it  is  but  justice,  on  the 
part  of  one  who  has  experienced  some  degree  of 
kindness  and  attention  from  him,  to  place  his  cha<- 
xacter  in  its  true  light.  It  were  vain  to  expect  a 
sovereign  without  some  faults,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  person  of  an  uneducated  man,  such  as 
Runjeet  is ;  these  I  have  not  attempted  to  conceal  4 
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at  the  same  time  I  ha^e  been  equally  anxious  to 
mipfport  his  character  in  those  striking  points  in 
which  this  extraordinary  man  differs  so  widely  from 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  His  inter- 
cotmie  with  the  British  has  effected  a  complete 
change  in  his  notions  on  the  subject  of  war ;  he  has 
leamed  from  some  source  the  importance  of  many 
minor  details  which  had  been  formerly  overlooked. 
Encroaching  years  and  ill-health  have,  however, 
dmnnished  the  energies  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  the 
activity  of  his  body,  and  to  those  who  knew  him  in 
the  prime  of  manhood,  his  present  state  conveys  a 
mekncholy  instance  of  the  mutability  of  human 
Kfe.  His  very  existence  is  now  precarious,  and 
may  be  extinguished  by  a  repetition  of  paralysis. 
When  such  an  event  does  occur,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  blood  shed  before  the  British  can  even 
reach  Lahore.  To  prevent  the  chance  of  this,  it 
appears  advisable  to  have  a  force  as  near  that 
capital  as  possible.  The  troops  now  stationed  at 
Loodianah,  were  they  sufficient  in  numbers,  are 
at  too  great  a  distance;  for  after  crossing  the 
Sutlej  at  PhiUour  it  would  take  them  four  days 
to  reach  the  Beas,  and  as  many  more  to  gain  the 
capital  of  the  Punjab.  On  looking  along  the 
bank  of  the  Sutlej  and  Gharra,  the  point  nearest 
Lahore  in  our  possession  is  undoubtedly  Feerozpore, 
and  no  obstacle  could  exist  to  the  formation  of  a 
large  military  station  at  this  place,  which  is  only 
four  days  march  from  Lahore.*    It  is  said  that 

*  Thit  bag  since  been  done. 
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Rui^eet  would  not  like  our  troops  so  near  to  faiBi> 
but  this  objection  might  perhaps  be  overoome^JOti 
assuring  him  that  the  step  was  altogether  fm  Im 
own  good^  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  ^mff 
succession  of  his  son  to  the  throne.     7?he  ^y 
difficulty  in  the  matter  would  arise  from  the  hg^ 
which  he  cherishes^  that  he  has  yet  many  yeais  to 
live^  and  that  the  cantoning  of  troops  at  Feeroiq^K 
would  appear  like  anticipating  his  speedy  death. 
His  advisers  might  urge,  how  can  the  Mahan^i^ 
be  assured  of  a  lasting  peace   between  himseK 
and  the  British  ?    Some  cause  for  a  quarrel  nwy 
arise,  for  the  settlement  of  which  he  could  not 
make  concessions  consistent  with  his  dignity  as 
^n  independent  sovereign;   the  British  bec<miiog 
offended,  war  is  waged,  and  the  force  at  Feerozpom 
speedily  crosses  the  Gharra  and  reaches  the  gates 
of  Lahore      This   reasoning    is,   however,  moore 
specious  than  just,  for  were  Runjeet  equal  to  a 
contest  with  the  British,  there  might  be  some. 
reason  for  his  objecting  to  an  armed  force  being 
stationed  at  Feerozpore;    but  however  much  faia 
courtiers  may  think  of  the  armies  of  the  Mahajf^ah^ 
he  has  discernment  to  see  at  a  glance  the  unequal 
nature  of  a  struggle  with  his  allies,  though  there 
is   every  likelihood   that  if  his   honour  or  that 
of  his  kingdom  were  compromised,  he  would  try 
the  issue.     When  Feerozpore  fell  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  British  in  1835,  Runjeet  no  doubt 
anticipated   that   it  would    be    occupied  by  our 
troops,  for  he  erected  temporary  buildings  between 
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Lahore  and  Kussoor^  so  as  to  fonn  an  army  of 
obMmttion;  he  never^  however,  put  this  design 
iBtb  execution,  being  assured,  I  conclude,  that 
t^f&tt  was  no  intention  on  our  part  to  establish 
a'  ^ttntonment  in  the  newly-acquired  territory. 
Tbe  possession  of  Feerozpore  in  the  midst  of 
his  states  on  the  side  of  the  river,  is  a  source 
cif  great  uneasiness  to  the  Maharajah,  as  we  can 
by  this  means  bring  a  large  army  to  the  very 
confines  of  his  empire,  and  sweep  the  whole  of 
tito  intervening  country  at  a  moment's  notice. 
The  territory  of  Feerozpore  is  said  to  be  unhealthy, 
a(Dd  certainly  if  compared  with  Loodianah,  it  is 
sickly ;  still  much  might  be  done  for  its  improve* 
ment,  and  eligible  ground  be  selected  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  fort  where  a  large  force 
migfat  be  cantoned.  The  existence  of  so  large 
a  body  of  troops  at  Meerut  can  only  be  accounted 
for  from  the  salubrity  of  the  station,  and  in  the 
enmt  oi  a  new  cantonment  at  Feerozpore,  a 
portkm  of  the  force  might  be  withdrawn.  The 
troops  now  at  Kumaul  might  be  advantageously 
poshed  forward  to  Sirhind  or  Umballa,*  and  thus 
form  a  reserve,  while  the  force  at  Feerozpore  should 
be  the  largest  on  the  north*westem  frontier,  con* 
s&^ng  of  not  less  than  a  regiment  of  European 
cavalry,  one  of  European  infantry,  two  troops  of 
European  horse  artillery,  a  battallion  of  foot  artil- 
lery, two  or  more  regiments  of  Native  cavalry  and 

*  This  has  tincf  been  done. 
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Native  in&ntry.  Were  this  atrangement  adopted, 
the  troops  at  Loodianah  might  be  reduced,  or  else 
a  regiment  of  cavahry  added  to  it ;  for  as  it  stands  at 
present,  the  force  there  is  incomplete,  and  almost 
useless,  being  composed  of  infantry  and  horse  artil- 
lery. It  would  be  highly  prudent  to  put  the  fort  of 
Feerozpore  in  a  state  of  thorough  repair*  and  this 
I  believe  is  being  done  by  the  political  agent  at 
Loodianah,  or  his  assistant.  Feerozpore  is  parti* 
cularly  well  adapted  for  mounted  corps,  as  the 
immense  tracts  of  grass  jungle  which  skirt  the  bank ' 
of  the  river  and  neighbouring  country  would  afford 
ample  supplies  of  grass,  while  the  soil  is  rich,  and, 
by  proper  cultivation,  might,  in  a  few  years,  produce 
^bund^t  crops  of  all  kinds  of  grain. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THE  Maharajah's   views  regarding  the   British 

INVASION   OF  AFFGHANISTAN,  AND  OTHER  HATTERS. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  forgoing  sketch  was 
written,  that  the  Governor-general  of  India  deemed 
jt  necessary  to  send  an  army  to  Affghanistan  for 
the  re-establishment  of  Shah  Soojah  on  the  throne 
of  Cabnl.  The  designs  of  Russia,  formed  the  os-  The  object  of 
tensible  reason  for  i3m  measure.  Dost  Mohum*  A^hanSiuo. 
mud,  the  ameer  of  Cabol,  watt  supposed  to  be 
frLmdly  to  the  interests  of  Russia;  and  it  was 
deemed  good  poUcy  to  substitute  in  his  room^  the 
imbecile  ex*king  of  Cabul.  By  such  means  it  was 
anticipated,  that  we  should  secure  a  friendly  power 
in  Affghanistan,  as  well  as  a  peacefiil  ne^hbour 
for  our  ally,  Ruqeet  Singh.  The  determination 
on  the  part  of  Dost  Mohummud  to  recover  the  pro- 
vince of  Peshawur,  was^  however,  the  chief  obstacle 
to  arranging  an  amicable  treaty  with  the  ameer. 
It  was  evident  that  he  had  no  particular  wish  to 
secure  the  alliance  of  Russia  at  the  expense  of  losing 
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that  of  the  British ;  but  he  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  give  up  his  views  regarding  Peshawur,  which  he 
considered  an  integral  part  of  the  Affghan  Gang- 
dom. In  1836,  our  intercourse  with  Dost  Mohum- 
mud  was  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  Maha- 
rajah, and  when  Captain  Wade  visited  Lahore  at 
the  end  of  that  year,  it  was  surmised  that  he  was 
about  to  proceed  to  Cabul,  and  the  question  was 
even  put  to  the  author  of  this  work  by  Runjeet 
Singh,  as  to  whether  this  was  not  the  real  motive 
which  induced  the  political  agent  to  visit  the  Pun* 
jab  ?  At  this  period,  an  idea  was  entertained  by  the 
British  authorities,  that  the  possession  of  Afighan- 
istan  would  open  a  wide  field  for  traffic,  while  the 
restoration  of  Shah  Soojah  was  scarcely  contem- 
plated as  a  measure  in  any  way  likely  to  forward 
such  an  object.  The  chief  motive  for  Captain 
Wade*s  visit  to  Lahore  at  the  period  alluded  to, 
was  to  induce  the  Maharajah  to  vdthdraw  his 
troops  firom  the  vicinity  of  Shikarpore,  or,  in  other 
words,  renounce  the  conquest  of  Scinde;  and 
before  this  object  was  eventually  obtained,  the 
Maharajah  secured,  what  he  considered  of  equal 
Runjeefi  importance,  the  safety  of  Peshawur  by  an  arrange* 
wiBhingit.  mcut  whcrcby  he  should  have  to  deal  vnth  Shah 
Soojah  instead  of  the  Ameer  Dost  Mohummud, 
who  had  already  beaten  his  troops  at  Jumrood. 

Though  Runjeet  Singh  had  contented  himself 
with  the  capture  and  possession  of  Peshawur,  he 
may  have  contemplated  at  one  time  the  extension 
of  his  victories  beyond  the  Khyber  Pass ;  but  later 
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experience  had  taught  him^  that  the  utmost  he 
coul4  expect  across  the    Indus  was  to  keep  his 
powerful  rival  Dost  Mohummud  in  cheeky  so  as  to 
preserve  his  own  conquests  entire.     The  defeat  of 
Hurree  Singh  in  1837,  had  shown  the  Maharajah 
that  either  his  adversary's  power  was  on  the  in* 
crease,  or  his  own  on  the  decline,  and  in  either 
case,  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  look  for  aid 
in  preventing  the  encroachments  of  Dost  Mohum* 
mud,  and  the  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  British 
to  substitute  Shah  Soojah  for  the  ameer,  was  of  a 
nature  which  suited  his  views  exactly.     Had  he 
imagined  his  position  safe  without  foreign  aid,  he 
would  not  have  so  easily  agreed  to  our  designs  re- 
garding Shah  Soojah,  but  the  recent  example  of 
defeat  was  fresh  in  his  recollection,  and  he  cor- 
dially agreed    to    the    contemplated  invasion  of 
Affghanistan. 

Though  the  mvaders  of  a  country  may  be  gain- 
ers in  the  first  instance,  and  appear  to  be  suffi- 
ciently powerful  for  retaining  their  conquests,  yet 
the  history  of  past  and  present  times  proves  that 
the  retention  of  a  country  thus  won,  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty,  and  that  the  Natives  will  lose  no 
opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  a  people 
who  have  no  other  right  to  hnpose  it  than  the 
force  of  arms.  Look  at  Poland,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Though  governed  by  the  vast  and 
tyrannical  power  of  Russia,  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence is  as  strong  in  the  minds  of  the  gallant  Poles, 
as  it  was  when  Russia  first  deprived  them  of  their 
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independence ;  and  though  their  wei^ened  condi* 
tion  forbids  even  a  chance  of  their  regainii^  their 
fireedom^  we  see  the  bold  and  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  Poles  kindle  up  at  intervals^  unhap[nly  how^ 
ever  with  no  other  effect  than  that  of  making  their 
yoke  heavier*  Again^  in  Circassian  though  Russia 
has  for  years  endeavoured  to  deprive  her  of  her  in- 
d^>endencen  the  bloody  stru^les  against  her  owt- 
bearing  foe  have  convinced  the  latter  that  the  love 
of  freedom  is  yet  undiminished. 

The  catastrophe  in  Affghanistan^  whereby  the 
British  troops  who  had  overcome  the  A^hans^  and 
marched  through  the  different  defiles  of  the  Bolan 
Pass,  ascended  the  Kojack  heights,  and  m  short, 
conquered  the  country  from  the  Indus  to  Cabcil^ 
were  destroyed,  shews  clearly  the  risk  to  which  in^ 
yaders  are  exposed,  evm  when  everything  appears 
to  be  tranquilly  settled  A  brave  people  will  never 
submit  quietly  to  invasion,  however  powerful  the 
invading  foe  may  be,  and  the  result  is  for  the  most 
part  disastrous  to  the  latter.  The  more  recent 
attempt  of  the  Sikhs  to  invade  British  India  is,  per* 
haps,  the  most  daring  feat  on  record.  At  the  out^^^ 
set  they  had  vast  advantages  on  th^  side,  suffi* 
cient  to  raise  the  hopes  of  a  semi'-barbarous  people 
to  the  highest  pitch,  and  yet,  in  how  short  a  space 
of  time  was  their  army  almost  annihilated,  fuid 
their  very  kingdom  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
people  against  whom  they  had  dared  to  wage  war ! 
It  was  not  the  least  of  the  Sikh  advantages,  that  the 
people  of  the  country  were  already  under  a  foreign 
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3^e,  and  it  was  considered  not  impossible  that  in 
the  ev^t  of  any^narked  success  on  the  part  of  the 
invaders^  the  Natives  of  India  might,  instead  of 
of^sing  their  irruption^  be  ready  to  join  them  in 
expeSHng  the  British.  The  Sikhs  had  certainly 
eakukted  on  this  kind  of  support. 

Far  different  were  our  prospects  in  A%hanistany 
the  natives  of  which  country  thirsted  for  the  blood  of 
its  invaderSj  and  were  determined  to  lose  no  oppor^ 
tunity  of  revenging  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the 
British,  in  forcing  on  them  a  king  whom  they 
despised. 

Runjeet  Singh,  as  we  have  shewn  in  the  outline 
of  his  warlike  career,  experienced  sad  disasters  in 
his  first  attempt  at  the  conquest  of  Cashmere, 
owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  northern  climate* 
He  no  doubt  dreaded  the  operation  of  the  same 
eaiuse,  in  the  event  of  his  invading  Cabul ;  in  &ets 
the  conquest  of  Affghanistan  was  never  a  great 
object  of  his  ambition,  since  the  country  was  not 
only  in  itself  difficult  of  access,  and  inhospitable  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  but,  even  if  acquired,  its  re- 
sources were  of  too  scanty  a  nature  to  render 
their  acquisition  worth  the  risk  of  warfare. 

Though  thus  himself  convinced  of  the  impolicy 
of  invading  Affghanistan,  Runjeet  did  not  oppose  the 
views  of  the  British.  They  appeared  feasible  to 
that  power,  and  tended  to  secure  his  possessions 
beyond  the  Indus.  Whether  he  ever  contem- 
plated disastrous  consequences  may  be  doubtful, 
though  he  was  often  heard  to  remark,  that  the 
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British  certainly  were  great  warriors,  against 
no  enemy  could  stand,  but  in  their  politjpl 
arrangements,  they  appeared  often  to  mista]se.ti|e 
character  of  the  people  they  had  to  deal  rab. 
This  remark  he  illustrated  by  referring  to  tibe 
organization  and  management  of  our  own  trocM, 
instancing  the  mutiny  of  the  47th  r^uQ^p^ 
Native  In&ntry,  at  Barrakpore.  "  How  did  it 
happen,"  he  would  ask,  ''  with  troops  receiving 
regular  pay  and  pensions,  and  commanded  by 
British  officers ;  while  an  occurrence  of  the  kind 
never  takes  place  in  my  army,  the  soldiers  of 
which  are  often  six  months  in  arrears,  and  receive 
no  pensions  T 

Acting  on  the  firm  treaty  of  alliance,  which 
existed  between  the  two  governments,  Runjeet 
offered  to  aid  the  British,  not  only  in  allowing  a 
free  passage  through  his  dominions  to  Captain 
Wade  and  the  Prince  Timoor,  but  by  furnishing  a 
Sikh  contingent  to  co-operate  with  the  British 
troops  in  forcing  the  Khyber  Pass. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  while  thus 
cordially  aiding  us  in  our  attempts,  he  almost 
ridiculed  the  expense  his  allies  were  about  to  incur 
for  such  a  worthless  object ;  and  yet,  the  idea  that 
the  British,  and  not  himself,  should  be  the  con- 
querors of  Affghanistan,  disturbed  him,  and  he 
even  shed  tears  when  he  heard  of  the  victorious 
progress  of  our  army,  though  seeming  thereby  to 
express  his  joy  at  our  success.  This  apparent 
inconsistency  may  not  be  very  clearly  understood 
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by  Europeaii  politicians,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  occurrence  in  the  East     Tears  are 
equally  the  types  of  joy  and  sorrow.     His  alliance  fn^J^^^^^  "he* 
with  the  British  was  not  one  of  choice,  but  founded  Br>"«^  f^""**- 

eu  on  a  true 

on  a  necessary  political  basis ;  he  witnessed  with  political  basis. 
hie  own  eyes  the  effect  of  discipline,  in  the  soldiers 
composing  Metcalfe's  escort ;  he  learned  from  Jus^ 
Wunt  Rao  the  irresistible  force  of  our  artillery,  and 
being  only  separated  froni  such  a  pdwer  by  the 
Sutlej^  he  saw  no  other  alternative  than  that  of 
making  friends  with  a  government  which  he  could 
never  hope  to  subdue*  Had  Runjeet  survived  ta 
witness  our  disasterld  in  Cabul,  he  would  readily 
have  discerned  that  they  arose  entirely  from  local 
circumstances,  and  in  no  way  deteriorated  from 
our  military  prowess ;  but  the  Cabul  massacre  was 
otherwise  viewed  by  Runjeefs  less  intelligent 
countrymen.  It  doubtless  had  some  efibct  in  mak- 
ing the  Sikhs  believe,  that  we  were  not  the  invin- 
cible power  which  their  great  founder  had  believed. 
As  further  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the 
Maharajah,  we  Will  offer  a  few  more  anecdotes,  at 
the  risk  of  being  charged  with  egotism.  In  the 
history  of  India  it  will  be  found,  that  medical  mett 
have  s^me  share  in  ptoeuring  a  footing  for  the 
Enghsh  in  the  counti^.  One  of  the  emperors 
rewarded  a  medical  officer  at  his  court  for  his  skill 
in  curing  hiih,  with  a  grant  of  land  to  his  country- 
men! In  our  own  case,  the  office  of  medical 
attendant  on  the  Maharajah  was  accepted,  when 
Doctor  Murray  resolved  on  going  home,  more  with 
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Further  par- 
ticulars re- 
garding the 
Maharajah. 


a  view  of  peeing  the  Maharajah  and  coiiv^r»Qg 
with  him^  than  from  any  pecuniary  consideration* 
Our  second  visit  was  made  under  peculiar  ciroiraH 
stances : — ^for  the  express  purpose  of  trying  tfept 
efficacy  of  electricity  and  galvanism  in  removil^ 
the  Maharajah's  complaint.  The  former  agent^had 
been  recommended  by  Dr.  H.  who  occupied  th^ 
somewhat  anomalous  position  of  Physician .  and 
Captain  at  the  court  of  Lahore.  Doctor  H.  was 
an  adventurer^  and  started  from  Loodianah  with 
the  intention  of  subduing  all  the  countries  acrossi 
the  Sutlej ;  he  even  hoisted  the  American  flag  at 
Loodianah,  and  collected  a  rabble  to  attack  some 
villages  across  the  Sutlej ;  his  success,  as  mighl^ 
have  been  foreseen,  was  unequal  to  his  wishes,  aijd 
he  found  his  way  to  Lahore,  where  he  remained 
for  some  years,  and  eventually  proceeded  to  CabuU 
He  is  now  we  believe  in  his  own  country.  Hia 
plan  of  galvanizing  the  Maharajah  met  Mdth  a 
ready  consent  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  but  tlw 
exorbitant  sum  which  the  doctor  demanded  for 
constructing  a  galvanic  battery  (^5,000  sterling) 
naturally  disgusted  his  royal  patient,  who  threar 
tened  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  Doctor  H.  if  he 
did  not  speedily  leave  his  dominions.  Dr.  H.,  well 
knowing  the  character  of  the  man  he  had  to  deal 
with,  lost  no  time  in  making  his  escape  to  Loodi^ 
anah !  Acting  on  the  hint,  however,  the  Maha* 
rajah  determined  that  the  galvanism  shoiild  be 
applied  to  his  feeble  frame^  and  the  author  of  this 
work  was  accordingly  sent  to  him  to  perform  the 
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operation.  We  began  by  constructing  a  galvanic 
battery,  and  with  an  electrical  apparatus,  supplied 
frdm  the  Agra  depot,  by  order  of  the  Governor  of 
tile  North-western  Provinces,  the  late  Lord  Met- 
&3Sb,  we  accompanied  the  political  agent  to  Lahore 
in  the  end  of  1836.  After  some  delay,  a  day  was 
appointed  for  electrifying  the  Maharajah.  The 
machine  was  set  up  and  the  jar  charged^  but  a 
difficulty  arose  on  the  part  of  his  Highnesses  at- 
tendants, who  were  afraid  that  the  shock  might  be 
attaided  by  &tal  consequences.  At  length  the 
Maharajah  begged  of  them  to  be  quiet,  and  said  he 
would  take  the  Biglee  (electricity.)  We  purposely 
put  a  small  charge  in  the  Leyden  phial,  and  the 
Maharajah  received  it  without  evincing  any  par- 
ticular emotion.  On  witnessing  the  slight  effect 
on  their  master,  all  the  courtiers  entreated  that  we 
would  give  them  a  shock ;  and  this  time  wp  re- 
solved to  give  them  its  full  effect !  The  Minister 
Dhyan  Singh  joined  hands  with  Jemadar  Khoo- 
shyal  Singh,  and  he  vdth  others,  until  a  chain  was 
Anrmed  of  the  whole  party  present  in  the  durbar. 
The  jar  being  now  charged  to  the  full  extent,  they 
recdved  a  powerful  shock,  which  made  them  all 
jump.  Not  making  allowance  for  the  difference  in 
the  charge,  the  Maharzyah  naturally  received  the 
credit  of  possessing  a  stouter  heart  and  stronger 
nerves  than  any  of  his  suite ;  and  this  first  trial 
was  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  Khooshyal  Singh 
suggested,  that  we  should  teach  some  one  the  art 
of  electrifying  the  Maharajah ;  but  to  this  proposal 
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we  decidedly  objected,  though  willing  to  continue 
our  own  services  as  long  as  they  might  be  re- 
quired.* 

Galvanism  was  next  tried^  but  this  the  Maharajah 
did  not  approve  of,  and  requested  the  electrical 
shocks  to  be  repeated  at  intervals,  which  was  acccwr- 
dingly  done,  and  might  eventually  have  been  of 
use,  but  the  visit  of  Sir  Henry  Fane,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  marriage  of  Nonehal  Singh,  interrupted 
the  course  of  experiments.  We  endeavoured, 
during  the  course  of  operations,  to  explain  the 
wonderful  rapidity  of  electricity,  and  in  what  way 
the  Maharajah  might  communicate  through  it,  in 
an  instant  of  time,  with  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  but  Runjeet  Singh,  though  curious 
on  the  subject,  was  rather  sceptical  on  the  latter 
point. 

To  the  use  of  medicine  generally  the  Maharajah 
expressed  a  marked  dislike,  and  hardly  ever  took 
any,  unless  it  was  administered  by  his  favourite 
physician,  Azeezoodeen.  He  now  conceived  that 
our  remedies  were  too  powerful  for  himself  and 
his  people ;  indeed,  on  one  occasion,  where  we  were 
requested  to  prescribe  for  one  of  his  soldiers,  he 
recommended  the  men  to  take  only  half  the  dose 
we  thought  necessary  to  recommend.  He  looked 
upon  English  surgeons  as  skilful  in  operations,  and 
in  one  case  where  all  the  hakeems  (native  physi- 


*  The  Maharajah  was  much  amused  at  our  charging  the  jar  out  of  him, 
and  discharging  it  through  the  Prime  Minister. 
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cians)  of  Lahore  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  relieve 
a  man^  a  messenger  arrived  for  us^  and  the  patient 
was  saved  from  death  by  a  single  operation,  of 
which  however  they  had  no  knowledge.  On  rela* 
tiqg  this  circumstance  to  the  Maharajah,  he 
remarked  ^  Those  English  doctors  would,  I  believe, 
bring  people  back  from  their  graves !"  no  small 
compliment,  certainly,  to  the  profession. 

The  Maharajah  said  he  had  heard  that  claret 
was  much  used  among  the  English  officers,  and 
requested  that  we  would  give  him  a  bottle  for  trial. 
He  tasted  the  wine,  hut  did  not  at  all  approve  of  it, 
adding  that  it  was  little  better  than  water^  and 
wondering  at  our  bad  taste  in  udng  such  insipid 
stuff. 

The  fiery  ^irit  made  use  of  by  the  Sikhs  is 
stronger  than  our  brandy,  and  approaches  nearer 
to  whiskey ;  yet  they  indulge  in  it  undiluted  to  a 
great  extent ;  and  most  of  the  sirdars  are  under 
its  influence,  or  that  of  opium,  for  eighteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four.  Their  early  use  of  both  the 
spkrit  and  the  drug  renders  them  indispensable 
through  life;  if  deprived  of  their  usual  dose,  the  Sikh 
is  one  of  the  most  wretched  beings  imaginable, 
resembling  a  man  on  the  point  of  deHrmm  tremens. 
Before  engaging  in  any  feat,  the  Sikh  takes  his 
opium,  by  which  he  is  for  a  time  excited,  but  this 
is  soon  followed  by  langour  and  inactivity.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Runjeet's  early  indulgence  in  dissi- 
pation brought  on  the  ailment  of  which  he  ulti- 
mately died,  and  though  he  was  latterly  restricted 
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to  a  Qmall  portion  of  the  fiery  liquor,  he  still  used 
the  opium,  so  that  little  could  be  expected  from 
remedial  means.  •  On  our  first  visit  to  him,  we  were 
conducted  by  some  of  his  soldiers  through  the 
Rambagh  at  Umritsir,  but  on  returning,  the  sctitvy 
Fould  not  allow  us  to  pass  by  the  same  route,  and 
we  had  to  make  a  long  circuit  in  order  to  reach 
General  Ventura's  house.  Notice  of  this  undvU 
conduct  was  given  to  the  Maharajah,  who  begged 
of  us  to  inform  him  what  punishment  we  deemed 
necessary,  and  whether  the  man's  ears  or  nose 
should  be  cut  off.  We  objected  to  either,  and 
requested  that  the  Maharajah  would  think  no  more 
of  the  matter.  However,  the  following  incident  will 
show  that  he  did  not  entirely  forget  the  circiUnstance. 
A  Native  doctor  accompanied  us  to  Umritsir,  and 
knowing  that  he  had  only  to  demand  anything  in 
our  name  to  obtain  it,  made  frequent  applicsUaons 
to  the  court.  At  length  Dhyan  Singh  became 
astonished  at  the  applications,  and  wrote  a  note  to 
us  on  the  subject.  Ghoolam  Mohummud  was  thus 
discovered,  and  we  threatened  to  punish  him  hi  a 
signal  manner,  but  the  Maharajah  craved  his  fur- 
giveness,  and  as  an  inducement  for  us  to  grant  his 
request,  brought  to  our  recollection,  that  he  had 
at  our  instance  spared  a  man's  ears  or  nose. 

From  the  frequent  opportunities  we  enjoyed  of 
conversing  with  the  Maharajah,  he  acquired  friendly 
feelings  towards  us,  and  on  our  taking  leave  of  him 
for  a  few  days,  previous  to  the  marriage  of  his  grand- 
son, he  insisted  on  our  conducting  the  Comman^ 
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deriin-chief  to  his  court!  It  was  in  vain  that  we 
pleaded  onr  humble  situation  of  Assistant-surgeon 
in  the  Honourable  Company's  Service,  urging  that 
scdch  an  honour  must  devolve  on  the  political  agent 
<3itiae  north-west  frontiers  !  He  said  this  might  be 
all*  vefy  true,  but  that  we  were  his  (the  Maharajah's) 
fr«id  and  medical  adviser,  and  that  he  would 
*piiefer  our  undertaking  the  task.  In  short,  he 
WKmld  admit  of  no  explanation  or  refusal,  and  his 
treasnirer  was  ordered  to  disburse  the  necessary 
'"^ftmdsfor  providing  a  marriage  dress!  The  affair 
w^<^  .ridiculous  enough,  though  the  Maharajah  was 
perfectly  in  earnest,  and  we  were  obliged  to  pro- 
mise that  we  would  return  with  the  Commander-in- 
chief  or  the  Jungee*  Lord,  either  as  an  attendant 
'Hpon  or  in  charge  of  that  high  functionary. 

It  may  not  be  here  out  of  place,  to  give  an  ex- 
ample of  the  momentous  effects  sometimes  spring- 
ing from  humble  causes.  In  his  negociations  with 
Csptsan  Wade,  the  political  agent,  the  Maharajah 
became  annoyed  at  some  delay,  and  determined  to 
get  rid  of  the  political  agent,  not  by  sending  him 
away  from  Lahore,  but  by  taking  his  own  departure 
and  leaving  the  agent  to  his  solitary  cogitations. 
One  evening,  the  Fukeer  Azeezoodeen  called  upon 
us  with  the  Maharajah's  compliments,  saying,  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  latter,  that  we  should  accompany 
him  on  the  morrow,  and  that  a  tent  would  be 
pitched  for  our  reception.      Knowing  nothing  of 

•  Literally,  the  "  BatUe  Lord." 
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the  cause  which  induced  the  Maharajah  to  teavt 
Lahore^  we  of  course  promised  to  aU»iid  to  hit 
wishes.  Soon  after  the  fiikeer  had  taken  hit  ^ 
parture^  howf ver^  we  were  ii^ormed  ci  the  tsM 
nature  of  the  case.  This  wa&  awkward  for  At 
poKtical  agents  aiid  appeared  likely  to  be  foIlMMd 
by  serious  consequences,  for  the  Sikh  troopa  weee 
then  on  the  eve  of  attacking  Shikarporo^  witb  a 
view  to  the  conquest  of  Scinde.  What  was  ta  be 
done  ?  We  suggested  that  the  poUtical  agent 
should  accompany  us  in  the  morning  to  the  eaap  i 
of  the  Maharajah,  wHen  an  opportunity  mig^  OspBar 
for  renewing  the  negodations.  Accordm^y,.  eady 
next  morning  we  left  Lahore,  and  reached  the  cao^ 
where  an  elegant  tent  was  prepared  for  our  recep* 
tion.  Runjeet  soon  learned  tic^gs  of  Captain 
Wade's  arrival,  anct  saw  plainly  that  he  had  been 
out-manoeuvred.  The  issue  was^  that  the  v^egpsit^ 
tions  were  renewed,  and  the  annexation  of  Sdnde 
prevented*  This  little  incident  is  merely  reooarded 
as  an  instance  of  a  victory  in  the  political  defiaclt- 
ment  over  the  "  Lion  of  the  Punjab,."  efiected 
through  the  accidental  instrumeutality  of  an  hum- 
ble individual. 

From  our  incidental  mention  of  the  wiab  of  the 
Mahar^gah  to  deprive  the  sentry  of  his  ears  or  nos^ 
as  a  punishment  for  insolence,  it  may  be  thought 
that  Runjeet's  disposition  was  crueL  So  far 
irotn  this  being  the  case,  he  was  an  except^n 
to  oriental  monarchs  in  this  respect,  and  never 
wantonly  inflicted  either  capital  punishment   or 
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mtttilatbn.  His  determined  character  often 
prompted  him  to  take  such  decisive  measures  as 
the  mi^ncy  of  the  case  demanded,  but  imprison* 
nMity  with  confiscation  of  property,  was  the  usual 
mMAs  he  employed  when  he  wished  to  bring  any 
of  btt  refractory  subjects  to  a  proper  sense  of  their 
doty,  as  well  as  obtain  any  other  object  he  had  in 
view*  We  see  that  he  had  set  his  heart  on  pos- 
sessii^  the  kahn-nopr,  and  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing,  that  tiie  Wufii  Begum  had  promised  the 
diamond  as  a  reward  for  the  release  of  her  unfor^ 
tunate  husband  when  a  prisoner  in  Cashmere ;  but 
on  reaching  Lahore,  both  ^e  and  her  husband 
repented  of  their  promise,  and  refused  to  fulfil  it. 
This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  ex-king  of  Cabul, 
v^aa  of  a  character  sufficient  to  annoy  Runjeet 
Sin^  and  though  Shah  Soojah  was  completely 
in  hb  power,  yet  the  only  means  he  employed  for 
procuring  the  diamond,  consisted  in  the  mild  im« 
pvisonment  of  the  Shah.  The  ex-king  was  not 
thrown  into  a  dark^  dismal  dungeon  imder  ground, 
but  merely  watched  m  the  chamber  appropriated 
to  his  use ;  and  the  surveillance  could  not  have 
been  very  strict,  since  his  liberator  was  unsuspect- 
edly  enabled  to  form  a  communication  between 
himself  and  the  captive  kmg,  by  knocking  down  a 
portion  o£  the  waU  that  intervened  betwe^i  them. 
The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the  Mah^ajah  was 
not  over  anxious  to  retain  his  prisoner  after  ob- 
taining the  object  of  his  wbhes,  though,  had  he 
immediately  released  the  ex-king,  the  intention  of 
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the  imprisonment  would  at  once  have  been  dis- 
closed. The  unfortunate  Sooltan  Khan,  of  Btem- 
ber^  was  also  one  of  those  men  who  had  verj^  inu6h 
annoyed  the  Maharajah  by  his  independeatf -or  re- 
bellious conduct,  and  though  his  general  had^bi* 
duced  th6  unfortunate  man  to  accompany  him  to 
Lahore  under  false  pretences  and  prommea,  the 
Maharajah  inflicted  no  further  punishment  upon 
him  than  imprisonment  of  a  tolerably  long  duration. 
Not  willing  that  he  should  die  under  his  hands^ 
Sooltan  Khan  was  handed  over  to  Goolab  Smgliof 
Jummoo,  a  man  on  whose  vigilance  the  Mahamjah 
could  place  implicit  reliimce. 

Runjeet  has  been  accused  of  ill-treating  Sookan 
Khan  in  this  matter,  but  holding  the  post  the  latter 
did,  his  rebellious  conduct  was  likely  to  have  boett 
fatal  to  the  Maharajah's  retention  of  the  proviiMe 
of  Cashmere,  the  acquisition  of  which  had  cost  him 
so  much  labour,  and  so  heavy  a  sacrifice  of  troop& 
No  other  efiectual  means  of  preventing  Airther  re« 
bellion  on  the  part  of  Sooltan  Khan  occurred  to 
Runjeet,  than  making  him  a  prisoner  for  life. 

Runjeet  Singh,  though  he  had  become  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  Punjab  in  a  rather  unscrupulous  man- 
ner, was  averse  to  any  disturbance  by  which  even 
private  individuals  might  be  deprived  of  their  pro^ 
perty ;  and  to  thieves  of  all  descriptions  he  had  a 
particular  aversion.  In  the  palace  at  Lahore,  there 
was  an  open  verandah,  where  he  was  sometimes 
accustomed  to  amuse  himself  with  the  bow  and 
arrow,  directing  the  latter  against  one  of  these 
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criminals,  but  the  arrow  was  purposely  blunted,*  and 
aeUemdid  much  injury  to  the  mdiridual  exposed  to  it 
It  was  only,  however,  when  sickness  prevented 
the  Maharajah  from  taking  exercise,  that  he  thus 
adopted  the  odd  whim  of  using  the  bow  and  arrow. 

h  is  not  often  that  a  cruel  spirit  is  witnessed  in 
a  man  who  could  amuse  his  leisure  hours  in  feeding 
tnqe  pigeons  and  domestic  fowls  with  his  own 
hand,  and  whose  kindness  to  children  was  so 
marked.  Even  in  cases  of  murder,  the  Maharajah 
sometimes  evinced  a  degree  of  leniency  (which  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas  of  justice  may  be  termed 
misplaced)  provided  the  criminal  had,  either  himself 
done  good  service  to  the  state,  or  was  related  to 
those  who  had  done  so.  Ram  Singh,  the  eldest 
son  of  Jemadar  Khooshyal  Singh,  as  already  men- 
tioned, had  killed  Bishen  Singh,  son  of  Cheth  Singh, 
commandant,  and  his  victim  being  a  universal 
favorite,  the  murderous  act  was  execrated  by  aU, 
and  vengeance  called  for,  but  the  Jemadar  was  a 
man  in  great  power,  and  the  Maharajah  forgave  the 
crime  committed  by  his  son,  much  to  the  surprise 
oi  every  one. 

There  were  many  natives  of  Hindostan  in  the 
servke  of  the  Maharajah,  and  among  others# 
deserters  from  the  British.  It  so  happened  that  a 
trooper  of  the  3rd  light  cavalry  killed  his  soobadar 
at  Thannessir  while  on  escort  duty.  The  man 
made  his  escape  across  the  Sutlej,  and  was  traced  to 

*  Named  a  Toda  by  the  Nativei. 
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Lahore,  where  it  was  reported  he  had  taken  servioe 
with  the  Mahari^ah.  Two  men  were  accoiHiiiigly 
selected  from  the  regiment  for  the  purpose  of  pro^ 
ceeding  to  the  Punjab  and  discovering  the  murders, 
who  was  well  known  to  both.  They  were  dm- 
guised  in  plain  clothes,  and  on  reachii^  Lahore^ 
had  the  Maharajah's  permission  to  take  eveiiy 
opportunity  of  examining  his  troops,  in  order  to 
discover  the  murderer.  One  of  the  men  was  a 
Mussulman,  and  the  other  a  Hindoo.  The  former 
was  diligent  in  his  search  and  enquiries,  but  the 
latter  soon  gave  up  both,  was  often  at  the  Durbar, 
and  received  particular  attentions  from  the  Jemadar, 
Khooshyal  Singh.  One  day  the  Mussulman  ^ 
served  the  man  he  was  in  search  of;  he  was.  a 
gunner  in  the  Jemadar's  service.  On  ascertaining 
this  point,  he  gave  notice  to  the  Maharajak  thai; 
he  had  found  out  the  murderer.  He  was  summoned 
to  the  Durbar,  and  requested  to  state  the  particulars 
of  his  discovery*  The  Maharajah  immediately 
referred  to  Koosbyal  Singh,  ordering  him  to  deliver 
up  the  murderer.  The  Jemadar  asserted  that  no 
such  individual  was  in  his  service,  and  dared  the 
informer  to  point  him  out  The  Mussulman  re- 
marked, that  he  might  not  then  be  able  to  do  so, 
as  means  might  have  been  taken  to  get  rid  of  him^ 
but  he  maintained  that  he  had  seen  him  among  the 
Jemadar's  artillerymen.  Though  every  way  in- 
clined to  show  the  utmost  attention  to  the  wishes 
of  the  British  agent  in  discovering  the  murderer, 
the  Maharajah  saw  readily,  how  diiicult  a  task  it 
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had  now  become.  He  however  gave  orders  forth- 
with for  all  the  artillerymen  under  Khooshyal 
Sitigb'^  command  to  be  paraded^  but  the  search  was 
made  in  vain.  Stilly  the  honest  Mussulman  swore 
that  he  had  seen  the  murderer^  and  to  quiet  the 
man,  offers  of  money  were  made  by  the  Jemadar, 
but  these  he  spumed,  while  his  companion  in  the 
search,  who  had  fewer  scruples,  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  stock  of  comforts. 
At  length,  seeing  it  was  in  vain  to  look  for  the 
murderer,  the  man  prepared  to  leave  Lahore  and 
recross  the  Sutlej.  The  Mussulman  was  warned 
that  he  might  expect  no  kindness  at  Khooshyal 
l^gh's  hands,  and  the  chances  were  i^ainst  his 
ever  reaching  Umritsir  with  his  head  on  his 
shoulders!  The  brave  fellow  laughed  at  such 
threats,  exclaiming,  '^  Well !  let  him  murder  me,  my 
masters  have  plenty  of  good  soldiers  to  supply  my 
place.**  These  particulars  we  had  from  the  man's 
own  lips  after  his  return  to  Loodianah,  where  he 
arrived  in  a  few  days  after  leaving  Lahore,  for  he 
managed  to  reach  Umritsir  the  first  day,  and  thus 
got  the  start  of  any  one  who  might  have  been 
placed  in  wait  for  him  by  the  Jemadar.  His  com- 
panion took  his  own  time,  and  arrived  well-clothed 
and  well-mounted  through  the  kin^iess  and  liber- 
ality of  the  Jemadar.  The  Mussulman  was,  we 
believe,  promoted  for  his  conduct,  which  certainly 
merited  reward,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
that  of  the  worthless  Hindoo. 

The  Mussulman  assured  us  that  the  Maharajah 
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appeared  most  anxious  that  the  murderer  should  be 
discovered^  but  we  knew  the  character  of  Runjeet 
Singh  too  well  to  suppose  for  an  instant^  that  he 
did  not  heartily  rejoice  at  the  failure  of  the  Miisfiiafit, 
not  that  he  wished  to  screen  a  murderer^  but  h^ 
was  anxious  to  prove  to  the  British  authorities, 
that  he  never  entertained  men  guilty  of  such  crimes, 
or  deserters^  if  he  knew  them  to  be  so.    But  tf  the 
Maharajah  possessed  any  scruples  on  the  subject, 
none  such  existed  ?nth  his  friend  the  Jemadar^  who 
looked  upon  such  offences  as  venial,  and  often 
blamed  Im  master  for  his  alliance  with  the  British 
government  of  India.    He  looked  upon  Runjeet 
Singh  as  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world,  and 
&ncied  that  nothing  could  be  easier  than  the  inva* 
sion  of  the  British  territories  by  the  "  Lion  of  the 
Punjab."  Dhyan  Singh  had  no  particular  liking  for 
the  British,  but  he  knew  their  power  and  feared  it 
At  the  court  of  Lahore,  we  have  seen  in  how 
friendly  a  manner  the  natives  of  other  countries  of 
Europe    were    received   and  entertained  by  the 
Maharajah,  and  yet  only  one  native  of  Britain  ever 
entered  his  service  as  an  oflScer.    Generals  Ventura, 
Alard,  and  Court  were  great  fevourites  not  only 
with    the    Maharajah,    but    with    Dhyan  Singh, 
Soochet  Singh,  and  other  influential  men  about  the 
court  of  Lahore.    The  truth  is,  that  the  Sikh 
sirdars  disliked  the  reserved  and  stiff  manners  of 
the  British  oflScers,  contrasting  it  unfavourably  with 
that  of  the  Frenchmen,   Italians,  Germans^  and 
others,  who  resorted  to  the  Punjab.     To  the  Maha* 
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raj^ .  lamself^  the  utmost  politeness  was  always 
sboVfP  by  his  British  visitors^  and  he  saw  nothing  to 
find  iai4t  with  in  their  conduct  to  him ;  but  not  so 
hWiP^nwa  minister  and  great  sirdars.  They  expect* 
ed  qiviSity  at  leasts  and  when  disappointed  in  this^ 
th^  naturally  formed  a  dislike  to  the  parties  con* 
c&F^9fi^  The  late  Dhyau  Singh  has  often  remarked 
to  .oorselves^  that  he  was  disposed  to  like  the 
Bi;itjb9b>  but  he  could  not  comprehend  them^  and 
was^  annoyed  at  their  not  treating  him  with  the 
re«pect  which  every  gentleman  expects  from  ano- 
ther—adding *'  I  am  as  good  as  they,  a  Rajpoot 
and  a  soldier."  Though  apologizing  for  our  coun- 
trymen, we  fear  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  rajah 
haye  too  much  foundation  in  truth.  The  ignorance 
of  the  language  of  the  Punjabees  often  exposed  the 
officers  of  the  Queen's  service,  who  went  to  Lahore, 
to  the  imputation  of  intentional  rudeness.  At  a 
dinner  party  given  by  the  poUtical  agent  to  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Fane  and  his  staff  at  Lahore  in 
1837i  weh  appened  to  be  sitting  next  to  Soochet 
Singh,  who  was  invited  as  a  spectator.  He  was 
much  delighted  at  the  sight  of  the  guests,  and 
seemg  them  addressing  each  other,  he  thought  it 
due  politeness  for  himself  to  speak  to  some  of  the 
general  staff,  expecting  a  civil  answer  at  the  least. 
But  to  the  nyah's  amazement,  his  question,  though 
put  in  good  Oordoo,  only  elicited  a  stare  1  He 
made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  enter  into  friendly 
conversation,  when  his  temper  at  length  became 
ruffled,  and  he  appealed  to  us  if  his  language  were 
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not  intelligible  Hindostanee  7  We  assented.  '*How 
then  is  it,**  he  indignantly  enquired^ ''  that  Geneml 
L.  Colonel  D.  and  others  do  not  reply  to  me  T 
We  pleaded  their  ignorance  of  the  language ;  but 
the  rajah  shook  his  head  and  insisted  that  it  was 
pride  on  their  part,  and  that  they  appeared  to 
despise  him.  The  sirdars  are  in  general  polite 
men,  and  their  manner  such  as  to  make  a&vourable 
impression  on  strangers.  Their  language,  when 
addressing  you  in  the  Punjabee  is  soft  and  pleas^ 
ing.  No  gutturals,  and  few  dentals  find  a  place  in 
the  delivery,  in  short,  it  may  be  called  the  Doric 
of  the  east.  Still  it  may  be  difficult  of  attainment 
to  British  officers,  from  the  want  of  oppcHtunity, 
heretofore,  of  hearing  it  spoken.  Our  int^tx)urse 
with  the  Punjab  of  late,  will  remove  this  obstacle, 
and  the  Punjabee  will  no  doubt  become  a  favourite 
study.  Runjeet  Singh  spoke  it  fluently,  though 
he  knew  Oordoo  tolerably  well,  but  preferred 
conversing  in  the  former. 
Hu  attention  The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  poor  and 
needy  in  presenting  their  petitions  to  kings,  is  weil^ 
known  in  Europe,  and  exists  in  a  still  more  mark^ 
degree  in  the  East,  not  only  among  crowned  heads, 
but  their  meanest  attendants.  In  order  to  over- 
come this  difficulty,  and  learn  all  the  grievances  of 
his  people,  the  Maharajah  had  a  place  at  the  palace 
accessible  to  aD,  where  their  petitions  were  lodged, 
and  received  into  a  box,  the  key  of  which  was  kept 
in  his  own  possession.  By  this  means,  he  ac- 
quired information  that  could  never  otlierwise  have 
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reached  his  ears,  and  he  thus  held  a  great  power 
m  his  hands^  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  distribute 
ju^ce  to  all ;  and  he  never  failed  to  investigate  all 
matters  brought  to  his  notice  in  this  ingenious 
manner.  A  similar  plan  might  be  recommended 
to  the  rulers  of  the  land  in  our  country,  and  also 
to  judges  and  magistrates  in  India,  who  seldom 
obtain  any  clue  to  the  grievances  of  the  poor,  ex- 
cept through  their  amlah,  who  must  be  bribed, 
Runjeet  was  particularly  struck  with  the  justice  of 
British  functionaries  on  his  frontier,  in  settling 
boundaries,  and  the  task  was  really  not  an  easy 
one,  when  the  district  of  Feerozpore  lapsed  to  us. 
To  a  man  less  acquainted  with  the  subject  than 
Lieutenant  Mackeson,  the  boundary  question  be- 
tween Feerozpore  and  the  Sikh  States  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sutlej,  might  have  become  the  source 
of  endless  quarrels.  The  Maharajah  knew  and 
owned  the  difficulties,  and  could  not  but  admire 
the  patience  and  perseverance  exhibited  by  the 
British  officers  employed  on  this  knotty  point,  and 
never  failed  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  their  pro- 
ceedings* 

One  thing  occasioned  his  astonishment,  and  that 
was  the  expense  incurred  by  British  troops  in 
marching  through  the  country,  where  instead  of 
helping  themselves  to  anything  they  required  in 
the  shape  of  supplies,  they  paid  for  all  they  re- 
ceived. He  owned  that  he  cotdd  not  afford  to  be 
thus  liberal,  and  the  people  had  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  his  exactions,  that  they  would  be  dis- 
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appointed  if  he  were  to  adopt  the  plan  pursued  by 
the  •'  UngrezbahadurJ'  He  was  anxious  to  imitete 
us  in  warfare  and  discipline^  but  there  were  some 
old  deep-rooted  practices  which  he  could  not  fee- 
go^  and  though  liberal  and  lavish  to  some,  he  was 
in  his  old  age  extremely  avaricious,  and  fond  of 
money.  We  have  alluded  to  the  Mahacajafa'b 
love  for  horses.  It  will  surprise  our  readers  to  be 
told,  that  he  had  no  Arab  horses  in  his  stud.  The 
excuse  he  made  for  this,  was  the  high  (prices 
demanded  for  the  animals,  which  he  said  he 
could  not  afibrd.  His  favourites  were  a  white 
breed,  chiefly  found  at  Dhunee  and  other  places  in 
the  Punjab.  He  had  several  Persian  horses  and 
Toorkees  in  his  possession,  the  latter  being  stroag 
serviceable  animals,  for  which  he  often  paid  hig^ 
prices.  The  Maharajah  was  an  excellent  hone- 
man,  and  continued  to  take  exercise  on  horseback 
to  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  even  when  db%ed 
to  be  lifted  on  the  animal's  back.  He  was  amused 
once  at  seeing  a  British  officer  mounted  on  a  camd, 
and  did  not  appear  to  envy  his  rough  seat,  though 
he  employed  the  animal  in  his  army  mounted  with 
swivels,  and  also  for  his  sowars  when  bearii^ 
messages.  He  possessed  great  numbers  of  d»- 
phants,  and  their  howdahs  and  trappings  w«pe 
splendidly  adorned  with  gold  and  silver. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Runjeet  imported 
cannon  from  England  and  France,  but  this  seems 
very  doubtful,  since,  under  the  superintendance  of 
Monsieur  Court,  he  manufactured  guns  of  a  service- 
able kind,  as  ftiUy  proved  in  after  years. 
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We  have  now  given  an  outline  of  the  great 
founder  of  the  Sikh  monarchy ;   his  warlike  career 
k  well-known  to  English  readers^  through  Prinsep'i 
L^  o^  Rm^eet  Singh,  compiled  from  records  ob- 
tamed  by  the  late  Captain  Murray,  and  the  pre- 
sent Sir  C.  M.  Wade.     We  have  not  copied  either. 
Our  first  source  of  information  was  a  history  of  the 
Maharajah   kept  by  a  Mussulman  family  in   the 
Punjab,  natives  of  Wittala,  and  carefully  translated 
by  ourselves  from  the  work  rendered  into  Oordoo 
by  our  worthy  friend  Abdoolashah.     We  at  first 
intended  to  leave  out  the  military  career  of  the 
Maharajah,    but   wishing   to   form    a   continuous 
hiirt;ory,  we  trust  our  readers  will  excuse  us,  if 
tfaey  do  not  find  anything  new  in  this  portion  of 
our  work.     Our  only  regret  is,  that  we  had  not 
the  good  fortune  of  knowing  the  Maharajah  at  an 
earlier  period  of   his  career;   but   we  trust   the 
opportunities  enjoyed  by  us  were  not  altogether 
thrown  away.     We  have  endeavoured  to  give  the 
character  of  the  Maharajah  in  its  true  light,  as 
well  as  his  views  regarding  his  allies,  the  British. 
Among  all  the  princes  of  the  East,  there  were  none 
who  ever  preserved  their  alliance  with  greater  care 
than  Runjeet  Singh ;   and  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel,  that  the  British  government  in  India  was 
not  unmindful  of  this  when  securing  to  his  son  the 
throne  of  Lahore. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TUB    DEATH   OF   THE    MAHARAJAH 
RUNJEET   SINGH. 


As  has  been  already  related,  consequent  upon 
a  life  of  intemperance,  and  the    hardships,  toil, 
and  exposure  attending  his  numerous  victories  over 
the  Sirdars  of  the  Punjab,  as  well  as  the  Affghans 
across  the  Indus,  whereby  he  obtained   complete 
possession  of  a  qountry  which  had  never,  previ- 
ously, been  subjected  to  one  ruler,  the  Maharajah  Weakiy  state 
began  to  suffer  from  severe  illness  in  1834.     His  jah's  health. 
attack  was  very  sudden  and  severe,  leaving  him 
insensible  for  some  time,  and  though  he  survived  j,  afflicted 
it,  he  was  afficted  ynth  paralysis.    He  recovered  so  "^^  v^^t^** 
far,  however,  that  he  could  use  his  limbs ;  but,  the 
power  of  utterance  was  for  a  time  lost,  and  he 
never  perfectly  regained  the  use  of  his  tongue. 
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His  Sirdars  and  followers  were  delighted  at  even 
his  partial  recovery,  and  submitted  willingly  to  the 
sway  of  the  only  man  who  had  preserved  disci- 
pline and  order  amongst  them.  In  Dhyan  Singh, 
the  Maharajah  possessed  an  able  minister,  while 
the  well-known  talents  of  Azeezoodeen  insured  the 
firm  stability  of  public  and  private  affairs.  This 
old  man  conducted  the  correspondence  with  the 
British,  knew  their  power,  and  entirely  concurred 
in  opinion  with  his  master,  that  any  cause  of  quarrel 
with  that  powerfnl  nation  and  firm  ally  would  entail 
eventual  ruin  on  the  Punjab. 

His  partial  ^^^  *  *^™®  *^®  Mahar^'ah  was  perfectly  helpless, 
recovery.  and  bomc  aloug  from  place  to  place  in  a  covered 
litter;  his  body  was  enfeebled,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  express  his  wants  by  signs,  his  power  of  speech 
being  nearly  lost.  But  had  he,  even  then,  led  a 
regular  life,  and  subjected  himself  to  regimen  and 
medical  advice  imder  his  painful  sufferings,  re- 
covery might  have  taken  place:  has^  however,  was 
not  a  disposition  to  be  thwarted,  and  he  would 
not  entirely  give  up  his  habits  of  revelry  and  in- 
.  dulgence  in  the  fiery  spirit  to  which  he  had  been 
so  long  accurtomed;  tiiough  he  restricted  himself 
to  a  moderate  allowance,  meted  out  to  him  in 
a  small  golden  cup.  He  submitted,  likewise,  to 
the  power  of  electricity  and  galvanism,  in  the  fond 
hope  that  it  might  remove  the  paralytic  affection 
of  his  tongue.  No  sooner  had  Sir  Henry  Fane 
reached  Lahore,  in  March,  1837,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  his  grandson,  Nonehal  Singh^ 
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than  the  Maharajah  threw  off  all  restraint,  think- 
ing it  necessary  to  shew  an  example  of  hard  drink- 
ii^  to  his  guest 

When  the  army  of  the  Indus  was  collected  at  His  interview 
Fero^re,  in  1838,  the  Governor- General,  Lord  Auckland  at 
Auckland,  had  an  interview  with  him,  and  the  ^^^^^^^' 
Maharajah  crossed  the  Sutlej  a  second  time,  in 
order  to  renew  the  treaty  which  had  been  first 
fonned  between  him  and  the  British  in  1809,  and 
strengthened  at  Roopur  in  1831,  when  Runjeet 
Singh  visited  Lord  William  Bentinck  at  that  places 
Seven  years  had  produced  a  great  change  in  the 
Maharajah.  At  Roopur,  he  entered  the  lists  with 
his  own  Sirdars  and  Skinner's  horsemen,  in  shooting 
at  marks  and  cutting  at  tent  pegs  with  his  horse  at 
Ml  speed*  At  Ferozpore,  he  required  assistmice 
m  mounting  his  horse,  and  his  feeble  arm  could 
neither  wield  the  sword  nor  support  the  match- 
lock. But  his  energetic  spirit,  still,  remained 
unsubdued:  the  mental  power  survived  physical 
decay. 

We  have  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  Frame  of 
vigorous  and  powerful  frame  of  this  remarkable 
man,  even  when  afflicted  with  paralysis ;  and  his 
muscular  system  showed,  that,  to  a  mind  of  no 
ordinary  power  had  been  united  a  bodily  frame 
capable,  before  it  suffered  from  disease,  of  under- 
going any  labour  and  fatigue. 

Runjeet  Singh  knew  that  the  Affghans  could 
not  successfully  resist  the  British ;  and  he  no  doubt 
rejoiced,  in  his  old  age  and  decay,  that  he  would 
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have  his  powerful  allies  between  him  and  Dost 
Mohummud,  whose  rising  power  he  dreaded  ever 
since  the  conquest  obtained  by  the  AfTghans  over 
Hurree  Singh  at  Jumrood  in  1837.  He  received 
daily  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  British 
Troops  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Keane, 
who,  crossing  the  Indus,  advanced  through  the 
Bolan  Pass,  overcoming  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties;  but  he  did  not  live  to  hear  of  the 
capture  of  Ghuznee,  having  expired  on  the  30th 

His  death.  June  1839.  His  death  was  not  unlooked  for,  but 
the  event  spread  universal  affliction  throughout 
the  Punjab,  for  h  had  left  no  successor  worthy 
of  him  or  capable  of  maintaining  his  kingdom 
entire. 

The  immediate  successor  of  Runjeet  Singh,  was 
his  eldest  son,  Khurruk  Singh,  who  possessed  none 
of  his  father's  qualifications  for  rule,  though  resem- 
bling him  strongly  in  feature;  and  it  was  soon 
apparent,  that  Nonehal  Singh,  the  son  to  the  heir 
of  the  throne  of  Lahore,  would  be,  in  reality,  the 
Ruler  of  the  Punjab.  There  was  another  man  who 
had  been  extremely  popular  with  the  army,  and, 
though  never  acknowledged  by  Runjeet  Singh  as 
his  real  son,  had  still  been  treated  as  a  prince ;  we 

svere  Singh,  allude  to  Shcrc  Singh.  When  Khurruk  Singh 
ascended  the  throne  of  Lahore,  Shere  Singh  made 
his  willing  submission  as  a  subject,  and  received  an 
addition  to  his  allowances  of  one  lakh  of  rupees 
annually. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  ruler  was  an  unpopu- 


Khurrak 
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Jar  one,  and  gave  great  dissatisfaction.  Instead 
of  allowing  the  Rajah  Dhyan  Singh  to  remain  as 
Wuzeer  or  prime  minister,  he  raised  a  creatm-e  of 
his  own  to  that  high  appointment.  This  man, 
named  Chet  Singh,  had  nothing  to  recommend  him  ^^^^^^^^f" 
but  arrogance  and  sycophancy.  His  good  fortmie  wmeer. 
was  of  short  duration.  Dhyan  Singh,  at  the  insti- 
gation, it  was  supposed,  of  Shere  Singh,  entered 
the  Durbar  and  slew  the  prime  minister  before  his  ,   , . 

^  Is  Slain. 

I     masters    eyes.     The   treasurer  Belee  Misr  Ram 

.     and  others  shared  the  same  fate.     After  this  act  of 

violence,  Khurruk  Singh  shut  himself  up;    and, 

though  he  occasionally  attended  the  Durbar,  he 

never  forgave  the  insult     His  intellect,  never  very 

powerful,  became  impaired,  and  the  management  of 

public  affairs  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  Nonehal  lUce  to  the  *^ 

Singh,  who  had  always  shown  a  dislike  to  the  British, 

and  now  made  preparations  in  the  vicinity  of  Lahore 

I   for  hostilities  against  that  power.    After  a  short 

j  reign  of  a  little  more  than  twelve  months,  Khurruk 

I  Singh  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  the  &vourite  ^"^i**^  ""^ 
of  the  Sikhs,  the  grandson  of  their  great  ruler,  ^""k^ 
whom  he  resembled  in  features  and  disposition. 
He  Mras  popular  with  the  army,   for  he  had  been 
a  soldier  from  his  boyhood,  and  was  of  a  brave 
and  indomitable  spirit,  united,  at  the  same  time, 
to    great    caution,  discretion,    and    forethought. 
Runjeet  Singh  was  very  proud  of  Nonehal,  and  fondly  Hi^i  opinion 
anticipated  that  in  him  the  Sikhs  would  find  a  sue-  singh  ^^ard. 
cessor  worthy  of  filling  the  throne  of  Lahore,  and  siSghT"^ 
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preser^ng  his  kingdom  entire.  But  this  fond  hope 
was  not  destined  to  be  realized.  Nonehal  Singh^ 
on  returning  from  the  obsequies  of  his  father,  was 

iijsdeaiiu  l^]ed  by  a  stone  falhng  on  his  head  from  one  of 
the  gateways  of  Lahore,  while  passing  under  it  in 
his  howdah.  Oodum  Singh,  the  eldest  son  of 
Rajah  Goolab  Singh,  of  Jummoo,  who  was  on  the 
same  elephant,  shared  the  same  fate.  Dhyan  Singh 
ordered  his  nephew's  body  to  be  burned,  while  that 
of  Nonehal  Singh  was  carried  to  thq  pedace,  and  a 

Was  concealed  report  iudustriously  circulated,  that  though  badly 
hurt,  the  prince  was  still  alive.  This  was  done  at 
the  advice  and  suggestion  of  Azeezoodeen,  Goor- 
mukh  Singh,  Bhaee  Ram  Singh,  and  other  influen- 
tial persons. 

shereSingk        Shere   Singh  was    immediately  summoned   to 

LahOT^r  Lahore  from  Mukherya,  where  he  resided,  and  on 
his  arrival  it  wa£  deemed  no  longer  necessary  to 
conceal  the  death  of  Nonehal  Singh,  whose  body  was 
accordingly  burned  with  the  usual  honours.    The 

chund  Koon-  mother  of  Nonehal  Singh,  Chund  Koonwur,  per- 

rhTobjecu^  ceived  the  object?  of  Dhyan  Singh  in  sending  for  Shere 
Singh,  and  she  was  determined  to  frustrate  it. 

Chund  Koon-      Amoug  the  moat  powerful  Sirdars  in  the  Puiriab, 

wur  seeks  the  i        oi    •     t  i  i    ^i 

aid  of  uitur  wa&  the  Scindinwaia,  and  Chund  Koonwur  deter- 
mined to  ask  his  aid  in  her  endeavour  to  expel 
Shere  Singh  from  Lahore,  and  keep  the  govern- 
ment in  her  own  haiuls.  The  chief  Sirdar  of  the 
Scindinwaia  family,  at  this  juncture,  was  Uttur 
Singh)  who  was  then  absent  at  Hurdwar,  imd  to 

Lahore/'  ^  him  slie  scnt  a  message  to  return  to  the  capital 
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with  all  possible  expedition^     On  receiving  her 
order,  Uttur  Singh  hurried  back  by  forced  marches 
and  soon  reached  Lahore.     Chund  Koonwur,  thus 
strengthened,  distributed  alms  to  the  Brahmins^ 
and  was  proclaimed  Ranee  or  queen.     Uttur  Singh 
was  installed  as  the  chief  adviser,  and  by  his  advice 
and  counsel,  as  well  as  that  of  other  Sirdars  favour- 
able to  her  cause,  she  expelled  Shere  Singh,  and  shere  singh 
shut  the  gates  of  Lahore.  ,  Shere  Singh  was  inclined  IXw. 
to  offer  resistance,  but  Dhyan  Singh,  who  from  the 
first  espoused  his  cause,  dissuaded  him  from  making 
any  hostile  attempt,  promising,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  would  establish  him   on   the  throne  of 
Lahore.   Shere  Singh  accordingly  returned  to  Muk-  Returns  to 
herya,  where  he  employed  himself  in  his  favourite       ^^^' 
pursuits  of  hunting  and  shooting  until  he  should 
receive  further  advice  from  the  Rajah  regarding  his 
friture  steps.     In  the  meantime,  the  Ranee  ap- 
pointed  Uttur    Singh   her  prime    minister,    and  uttor  singh 
Dhyan  Singh  remained  unemployed     The  affairs  i?!^e°MiBi8- 
of  the  state  were  conducted  by  the  advice  of  the  ^'' 
prime  minister,  assisted  by  a  council  of  four  others,  councilor 
It  was  soon  apparent,  that,  with  the  Ranee  at  the 
head  of  affairs,    the  government  could    not   be 
carried  on    in    an  efficient  manner,  and  Dhyan 
Singh  embraced  every  opportunity  of  rendering  phyan  singii 
her  unpopular  among  the  Sirdars  and  the  soldiers.  ovenfamtTttw 
At  length,  be  persuaded  them  that  a  woman  should  ^**^®'*"™^°^ 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  rule  them,  but  that  a  man 
of  energy  and  talent  was  required  for  this  purpose, 
recommending    strongly  that    the   Prince    Sh^e 
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Recommends  Singh  should  bo  recalled  and  placed  on  the  throiia 

the  re-call  of  ,  ,  i  •■      i  ^    xi_ 

shere  Singh.   This  suggestion  was  adopted,  but  to  prev«it  the 

supposition  that  he  himself  was  engaged  in  the  affair, 

Dhyan  Singh  and  Still  further  to  mask  his  design,  Dhyan  Sin^ 

j^^m^.^*^     went  to  Jummoo,  leaving  his  brother  Goolab  Singh 

and  his  son  Heera  Singh  with  the  Ranee.     Before 

leaving  Lahore,  he  wrote  to  Shere  Singh,  requesting 

him  to  hurry  to  Lahore,  where  he  would  me^ 

with  support,  adding  that  he  himself  would  soon 

Assuranee  of  retum  to  his  post    Shcre  Singh,  at  the  same  time, 

tio^ii^  to  received  the  assurance  of  the  Sirdars  and  soldiers, 

Shere  Singh,   ^j^^^.  j^^  ^^^j^  j^^  j^jjy  received  on  his  reaching 

the  capital. 

soochet  Singh      Ou  his  Way  to  Jummoo,  the  Rajah  met  his 

port^h^r*"'  brother  Soochet  Singh,  to  whom  he  communicated 

'°*^  his  design  of  placing  Shere  Singh  on  the  throne  erf 

Lahore,  and  obtained  his  ready  co-operation.  Shere 

Singh  lost  no  time  in  making  his  preparations,  and 

Shere  sini^    dispatchcd  a  letter  to  the  British  Agent,  informing 

BriiUh  Agent  him  of  his  iutentious,  adding,  that  whatever  aid 

might  be  afforded  him  would  be  rewarded  by  a 

grant  of  all  the  Sikh  Possessions  on  the  left  bank  of 

the  Sutlej.    He,  likewise,  sent  a  letter  by  the  hands 

of  his  trusty  adherent,  Mukhee  Khan,  to  the  Rajah 

Dhyan  Singh,  advising  him  of  his  intention  to  reach 

Requests       Lahorc  without  delay,  and  requestmg  the  Rajah  to 

S  meeS  j^"^  ^^^  t^ere.    Mounting  his  horse,  he  left  Muk- 

herya  in  the  morning,  and  after  halting  half-way 

Arrives  at      for  the  uight,  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  Lahore 

next  evening.     On  the  road  he  gave  a  hundred 

rupees  to  one  of  his  attendants  for  the  purpose  of 
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purchasing  gunpowder  at  the   city  or  village  of 
Chumeearee.      The    place    where    Shere    Singh 
alighted  was  near  the  house  of  Mons.  Avatabili^ 
and  since  called  ^^Futl^hur/    or  the  house  of 
victory.    Here  he  was  joined  by  crowds  who  wel- 1»  joioed  by  a 
corned  his  arrival^  not  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  for 
they  had  none^  but  by  their  voices  in  long  and 
continued  cheers.    The  Ranee,  hearing  the  news 
of  his  arrival,  ordered  the  gates  of  Lahore  to  be  Ranee  cbund 
shut,  though  the  gate-keepers,  after  obeying  her  the  gates, 
order,  immediately   joined  the  standard   of  the 
prince ! 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   REIGN    AND   DEATH   OF   SHERB   SINOH^  AND  TH£ 
YfVZERK   RAJAH   DHYAN   SINQH. 


Shere  Singh 
proclaimed 
King  of 
Lahore* 


Is  joined  by 

Dhonkul 

Singh. 


AtUcks  the 


Shere  Singh  was  scarcely  proclaimed  king  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  when  he  proceeded 
to  besiege  the  capital.  Dhonkul  Singfa^  a  com* 
mander  of  two  regiments  of  the  Royal  Mugid, 
joined  him,  and  conducted  him  into  the  fort 
Rajahs  Goolab  Singh  and  Heera  Singh  pretended 
to  oppose  the  prince,  and  the  guns  of  the  fort 
were   directed   against  him.      The   fire  was  re- 

Fortof uhore.  turned,  and  the  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar.  After 
a  few  hours  Soochet  Singh  joined  Shere  Singh* 

General  Ven-  General  Veutura  likewise  acknowledged  him  as  king* 

tura  joins  him.  *  €j  ^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  and  plunder,  a  report 
prevailed  that  the  British  were  in  Lahore.  Vast 
quantities  of  pearls,  money,  and  other  valuables  were 
carried  oflf ;  wood,  wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  was 
also  taken  away,  and  not  a  piece  was  left  on  tbe 
premises  of  the  Jemadar  Khooshyal  Singh.  The 
uproar  continued  throughout  the  nighty  and  in  the 
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morning  Shere  Singh,    learning  that   the  Rajah 
Dhyan  Singh  had  reached  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ravee,  went  to  visit  him.     The   Maharajah  and  shere  singu 
Dhyan  Singh   then  proceeded  towards   the  city  Singh.^^^"" 
and  the  lines  of  the  soldiers.      The  Rajah  now 
ordered  Goolab  Singh  and  Heera  Singh  to  cease 
their  fire,  as  it  did  not  become  brothers  and  rela- 
tives to  be  thus  quarrelling  with  and  destroying 
each  other.     In  the  course  of  three  days,  Cbund  chund  Koon- 
Koonwur  was  left  helpless  and  nearly  deserted        ^' "  ^^'^' 
In  the  year  1 897  Bik.,  a.d.  1841,  Shere  Singh  was  sbcre  singh 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Lahore.     All  the  Sirdarsj^  throne  of 
with  the  exception  of  the  Scindinwala^  paid  their 
all^iance.     In  consequence,  the  territory  of  that  uttur  Singh's 
powerfiil  family  was  confiscated,  and  orders  sent  to  n^te2  *^^"' 
the  Sikh  Army  in  the  Hill  States  to  bring  Lena 
Singh,  a  younger  brother  of  Uttur  Singh,  a  prisoner 
to  Lahore.     Uttur  Singh  himself,  and  his  nephew 
Ajeet  Singh,  escaped  across  the  Sutlej,  with  the 
intention  of  supplicating  the  aid  of  the  British  intends  to 
Government  to  expel  Shere  Singh,  and  establish  SritbTGo! 
the  mother  of   Nonehal  as  Ranee.      The  army^*™"*"^' 
which  Lena  Singh  Scindinwala  then  conunanded  at 
Kumlagurh  replied  to  the  order  of  the  Maharajah, 
that  they  would  bind  themselves  on  oath  to  bring 
the  Scindinwala  to  Lahore,  but  not  as  a  prisoner* 
On  arriving  at  Xahorc,  Lena  Singh  was  surrounded 
by  Sbere  Singh's  troops ;  and,  seeing  no  alternative. 
Us  adherents  were  obliged  to  deliv^  him  up  tq  J^i"^^^^ 
Shere  Singh,  by  whom  he  was  immediately  im- ^J^ '""p^^'»- 
prisoned* 
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When  once  firmly  established  in  his  kingdom, 

Shere  Singh  employed  himself  in  his  favorite  pursuit 

of  hunting,  and  the  affairs  of  the  state  were  pru- 

shere  Singh    deutly  and  wisely  conducted  in  his  absence  by 

reigns  peace-  y  j  j 

ably.  Dhyan  Singh,  the  prime  minister. 

His  character.  Shcre  Singh  had  always  been  addicted  to  plea- 
sure, and  indulged  in  the  use  of  spirits  to  a  free 
extent  before  he  became  Maharajah.  He  was, 
however,  of  a  mild,  affable  disposition,  and  his 
failing  was  readily  overlooked  among  a  people  who 
consider  drinking  as  one  of  their  amusements,  and 
often  measure  a  man's  physical  powers  by  the 
quantity  of  liquor  he  can  consiune  at  a  sitting! 
This  used  to  be  no  uncommon  test,  even  in  coun- 
tries pretending  to  greater  civilization  than  the 
Sikhs ;  and  in  the  days  of  Bums,  the  Scottish 
poet,  the  last  man  who  fell  below  the  table  was 
considered  the  ^^  king  among  them  a*.**  After  a 
time,  however,  Shere  Singh  threw  off  all  restraint 

drunkard.  and  bccamc  a  complete  drunkard  and  debauchee. 
The  prime  minister  who  had  raised  the  prince  to 
the  throne  of  Lahore  and  rejoiced  in  his  good 

Dhyan  Singh  fortuuc,  could  ill  cndure  to  witness  the  altered 

p  ease  .  ^^^^^^^ j  ^f  Sherc  Singh,  who,  from  being  a  mild, 

just  prince,  became  a  drunken  tyrant ;  moreover, 

to  increase  the  growing  dislike  on  the  part  of 

Dhyan  Singh,  Shere  Singh  had  not  only  released 

TheScindin-  the  Sciuduiwala  Lena  Singh,  but  recalled  Uttur 

imofev^ii''*^  Singh  and  Ajeet  Singh.  He  restored  them  to 
their  confiscated  estates  and  heaped  fresh  &vors  on 
them.    He  was  guided  by  their  advice  in  every- 
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thing,  and  totally  disregarded  that  of  Dhyan  Singh. 
Neither  by  night  nor  day  was  he  ever  separated 
from  them :  they  were  his  boon  companions,  and 
no  demand  from  either  Lena  Singh  or  Ajeet  Singh 
was  resisted.  Every  thing  they  asked  was  granted^ 
and  the  interest  of  every  one  else  disregarded. 
This  state  of  affairs  could  not  last  long,  nor  could 
it  be  supposed  that,  even,  if  Dhyan  Singh  should 
smother  his  disgust,  the  Sikhs  themselves  would 
endure  the  rule  of  a  debauchee  whose  excesses 
rendered  him  incapable  of  governing  the  State. 
In  their  hours  of  revelry,  it  happened  that  the 
Maharajah  and  his  favorites  often  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  and  Ajeet  Singh  frequently 
threatened  to  kill  the  Maharajah,  but  the  latter  Ajeet  sinj^h 
did  not  regard  the  threat,  and  hugged  himself  in  kiii  the  Maha- 
a  perfect  security  while  he  possessed  so  careful'^* 
and  wise  a  servant  as  Dhyan  Singh.  The  Scindin* 
walas  saw  the  difficulty  that  attended  the  assassin- 
ation of  Shere  Singh,  and  did  not  fully  comprehend 
what  advantage  was  thereby  to  be  gained,  unless  they 
could  secure  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Rajah. 
They  accordinftly  devised  a  plan,  whereby  theResoWcto 

.    ,       ,        .  ,  1  11  .  make  Dhyan 

latter  might  be  incensed^  and  actually  connive  at  singh  an  ac- 
the  act  which  they  contemplated.    Accustomed  to  Uie»  dMigll 
obtain  the  willing  consent  of  Shere  Singh  to  their 
demands,  they  resolved  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
advantage  to  effect  their  design.    An  order  was  shere  singh 
written  out  to  the  effect  that  Rajah  Dhyan  Singh  Riyah'«  death 
should  be  put  to  death,  and  to  this  the  Maharajah's 
signature  was  obtained  at  a  time  when,  overcome  by 
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the  effects  of  liquor,  he  was  unconscious  of  what  he 
was  doing.  The  next  point  was  to  make  the 
Rajah  awiu-e  of  the  hostile  feelings  entertained 
against  him  by  his  master.  The  Scindinwalad 
broached  the  subject  to  Dhyan  Singh,  by  saying 
that  although  ill-will  might  exist  between  him 
and  themselves,  they  were  equally  servants  of  the 
state  and  deserved  well  of  the  Maharajah.  Dhyan 
Singh  admitted  the  justness  of  the  remark.  The 
Scindinwfdas  then  added  '*  What  would  you  think 
of  a  master,  who,  instead  of  rewarding  our  efforts 
to  serve  him,  should  actually  wish  for  and  order 
our  deaths  T  The  Rajah  replied,  '*  that  he  could 
not  believe  Shere  Singh  would  ever  be  guilty  of 
such  ingratitude.*'  To  show  that  he  could,  the 
order  was  produced,  wherein,  the  Rajah's  own  life 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  away !  Still  Dhyan  Singh 
was  incredulous,  and  said  that  unless  both  the 
signature  and  seal  of  his  master  were  attached,  he 
could  not  believe  that  he  entertained  such  hostile 
And  attaches  iptentions  towards  him.     On  hearing  these  senti- 

hi.  Se..  to  it.    ^^^^^  ^^^  g.^gj^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^   .^ 

obtaining  both,  and  then  presented  the  order  to 
the  prime  minister.  The  latter  was  caught  in  the 
sAare>  and  irritated  to  the  highest  degree.  Advan- 
tage was  taken  of  his  state  of  mind,  and  the  cunning 
Scindinwalas  observed,  '^  If  the  Maharajah  is  thus 
ungrateful  to  you,  it  is  easy  to  repay  him  by  order* 
ing  him  to  be  slain ;  only  attach  your  signature  to 
such  a  document,  and  it  shall  be  executed  to  the 
letter."  Thus,  by  the  cunning  of  the  Scindinwalas, 
the  Maharajah  and  his  Minister  were  made  the 
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unconscious  murderers  of  each  other.  Dhyan  Singh  ]^^^*5,e  df^t^ 
signed  the  fatal  paper,  and  Ajeet  Singh  promised  J^^^^ 
him  that  it  should  be  executed  on  the  marrow,  which 
happened  to  be  a  Friday.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  preceding  the  murder  of  Shere  Singh,  Ajeet 
Singh  requested  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  look 
at  his  troops  in  the  morning.  To  this  he  readily 
agreed,  and  left  the  city  early  for  that  purpose. 
He  passed  out  on  horseback  through  the  Roshnaee 
gate  of  Lahore,  and  taking  the  road  towards  the 
parade  ground  alighted  near  the  garden  of  Tcj 
Singh,  where  the  tents  of  his  son  Prince  Pertaub 
Singh  were  pitched.  He  had  no  attendant  ex* 
c^t  the  Dewan  Deenanath  and  his  armour-bearer, 
Boodh  Singh,  who  always  accompanied  him.  Ajeet 
Singh  speedily  joined  him,  and  reported  that  his 
soldiers  were  all  present,  and  ready  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  Maharajah.  The  latter  called  for 
Deenanath  and  ordered  him  to  enrol  their  names 
as  soldiers.  While  thus  employed,  Ajeet  Singh 
produced  a  handsome  case  containing  a  new  English 
rifle,  which  he  shewed  to  Shere  Singh.  The  Maha- 
rajah inspected  the  box  and  its  contents,  and  raising 
the  barrd  and  stock  adjusted  the  one  to  the  otiier, 
and  then  tried  the  sight  Ajeet  Singh  remarked 
that  it  was  loaded,  on  which,  Shere  Singh  gave 
the  rifle  to  one  of  Ajeet  Singh's  attendants  and 
desired  him  to  take  an  aim  and  fire  it  ofi.  His 
master  gave  the  signal,  and  the  contents  of  the 
rifle  were  lodged  in  the  Maharajah's  chest :  Shere 
Singh  exclaimed  '*  What  have  you  done,  villain !"  ^|j«J*  s*"«^  *• 
and  immediately  expired.      The  sword  of  Ajeet 
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Singh  separate  at  one  blow  his  head  from  his  body. 
Boodh  Singh  The  report  of  the  gun  instantly  brought  Boodh  Singh 
km  Aj^^''  to  the  spot;  he  cut  down  two  of  Ajeefs  foDowers, 
Singh.  ^^  J  aimed  a  blow  at  himself^  but  the  sword  snapped 

in  two^  and  he  ran  to  procure  another :  but  his  foot 

slipped,  and  he  was  speedily  dispatched  by  one  of 
Is  fiain.        Ajeet  Singh's  followers,  whom  the  noise  of  the  gun 

had  likewise  attracted  to  the  spot. 

While  this  tragedy  was  being  enacted  without 

the  garden,  Lena  Singh  entered  it  and  found 
Pertaub  Singh  Pertaub  Singh,  the  son  of  the  murdered  Maharajah, 

slain  by  •  »  •■•  mi_ 

Le.ia  biogh.  at  his  prayeTS  on  the  occasion  of  an  eclipse.  The 
Sirdar  quickly  dispatched  him,  and  cut  off  his 
head.  A  messenger  was  now  dispatched  to  Dhyan 
Singh  to  request  his  presence,  for  the  Rajah 
had  forgotten  the  business  altogether,  and  did  not 
anticipate  so  speedy  a  compliance  with  his  order. 
He  was  worshipping  at  the  time,  and  after  dress- 
ing, he  went  in  search  of  his  master.  Outride 
the  fort  he  was  met  by  Lena  Singh  and  bis 
nephew,  who  remarked  that  ''the  job  was  done." 
The  Rajah  was  incredulous  until  the  heads  of  both 
Shere  Singh    and  his  son  were  exhibited!     He 

wiTcsu^r^t.  ^l^"^®d  them  for  killing  the  young  prince,  but  they 
merely  observed,  '*  that  what  was  done  could  not 
be  helped.**  Seeing  that  the  followers  of  Lena 
Singh  were  numerous,  and  his  own  few  in  number, 
Dhyan  Singh  returned  to  the  fort  accompanied  by 
the  Scindinwalas :  at  length,  Lena  Singh,  taking 
the  Rajah*s  hand  in  his,  enquired  "  Who  was  no^r 
to  be  king  T    Dhyan  Singh  replied  *'  There  is  no 
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one  but  Dhuleep  Singh.*'  Lena  Singh  rejoined  "And 
so  he  is  to  be  made  king   and   you   become   his 
prime  minister,  while  we  get  nothing  for  our  pains  ?  ** 
The  Rajah  became  annoyed,  and  wanted  to  get 
away,  but  the  Gooroo  Goormukh  Singh  being  pre- 
sent observed,  *'  What  is  the  use  of  words  ?    Re- 
move the  Rajah  as  you  have  done  Shere  Singh 
and  his  son,  and  then  your  path  will  be  clear.**    On 
hearing  this  remark,  Ajeet  Singh,  who  was  standing 
behind  the  Rajah,  shot  him  in  the  back,  and  he  fell  ^^^^^  ^ingh 
dead  on  the  spot.     Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  ^ject  singii. 
hours,  were  the  Maharajah,  his  son,  and  minister, 
slaughtered  by  the  Scindinwalas.     This  account  of 
the  murder,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
certed and  executed,  are  on  the  authority  of  Said 
Hussein  Shah,  the  son   of  Said  Ahmed  Shah  of  Authority  of 
Wittald,  in  whose  possession  are  the  very  docu-  '^**  *^""*- 
ments  giving  orders  for  the  deaths  of  Shere  Singh 
and  Dhyan  Singh,  under  their  own  signatures ! 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  ingratitude  thus 
manifested  by  the  Scindinwalas  towards  their  be- 
nefactor, though  we  can  easily  believe  that  this 
powerful  family  had  still  a  vdsh  to  see  the  mother 
of  Nonebal  Singh  restored  to  power;  and  Lena 
Singh,  no  doubt,  looked  forward  to  the  post  of 
Wuzeer  by  getting  rid  of  Dhyan  Singh,  It  is  said, 
that  Ajeet  Singh  before  he  murdered  Shere  Singh 
repeated  a  Persian  distich,  to  the  effect  that  ''  his 
affairs  were  in  a- disordered  state  and  that  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  pay  his  soldiers.**  The  report  of 
the  Rajah's  death  quickly  spread  through  the  city, 
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sin^'ii  wli      ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Singh,  who  afterwards  became  so 

the  news  of 
father  toHeera  ' 


Singh  bnnfft  «^    ' 

faSier  toHe^  coiispicuous  in  the  war  with  the  British  as  a  Sirdar, 
Singh.  ^ag  dispatched  to  bring  Heera  Singh  into  the  fort 

The  young  Rajah  knew  that  the  death  of  Shere 
Singh  had  been  determmed  on,  but  he  never  sus-* 
pected  that  his  own  father  would  share  the  same 
fate;  he  had  absented  himself  on  purpose  that 
morning,  and  gone  to  Monsieur  Avatabili's  house, 
where  Lall  Singh  found  him  haranguing  the  troops 
and  telling  them  not  to  mind  the  death  of  the 
Maharajah.  The  news  of  the  Wuzeer^  death 
alarmed  Heera  Singh,  and  he  ascended  the  terrace 
of  Avatabili's  hou^  and  seated  himself  Hiere, 
leaving  the  sentry  to  keep  a  good  look  out,  and 
allow  no  one  to  follow  him.  He  then  dispatched  a 
Heera  Singh  messago  to  the  Several  Sirdars  requesting  their 

summons  the  *=*  10 

Sirdars.        immediate  attendance.     They  soon  arrived,  when, 

the  young  Rajah  unbuckling  his  sword   laid  it 

before  them  and  bared  his  neck.    He  said,  *'  The 

sword  has  this  day  deprived  my  fitther  of  life.   I  am 

left  alone  and  £sU;herless,  and  I  now  throw  mysdf 

on  you ;  either  kill  me  or  give  me  your  support." 

The  appeal  had  the  desired  effect*  and  they  all 

They  promise  promised  to  support  Hccra  Singh,  who  next  ad- 

wm."^^"      dressed  the  soldiers  and  promised  an  advance  to 

each  of  three  rupees  a  month  if  they  would  obey 

him.     The    proposition    was  received  with  loud 

cheers.     Ajeet  Singh,  in  the  mean  time,  had  caused 

Ajeirt  Singh     Dhulecp  Singh  to  be  proclaimed  Maharajah  by 

himself         beat  of  drum,  and  himself  Wuzeer.     During  the 

ni^t  Heera  Singh  reached  the  Delhi  gate,  followed 
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by  the  Sirdars  and  numerous  troops :  the  foremost 

amongst  the  latter  were  those  of  Ventura  and 

Avatabili.     Entering  the  gate  with  drums  beating,  ^^^^^  g,   . 

the  people  became  alarmed,  believing  as  they  did  ^ttacksLahorc. 

that  Ajeet   Singh  was  in  possession  of  the  fort 

and  prime  minister.      The  guns  soon  began  to 

play  on  both  sides ;  great  numbers  fell,  and  the 

fight  continued   unabated   throughout  the  night. 

In  the  morning,  Heera  Singh's  force  was  joined 

by  General  Ventura  with  six  guns,  which  he  placed  Ventura  joifw 

,  ,  ,  Hcera  Singh. 

m   position.      About   nine   o'clock,  Raee    Kesree 
Singh  advised  his  master  Soochet  Singh  to  seize 
the  royal  musjid;  but  the  Rajah  was  unwell  at 
the  time,  and  requested  his  follower  to  do  as  he 
recommended.     At  this  juncture,  Lena  Singh  was  Lena  singh  is 
observed  coming  from  the  Huzooree  Bagh  (Royal  wo^^ded  by 
Garden)  and  going  towards  the  Badshaee  Musjid    **"*   '"^  ' 
for  ammimitioiu     Kesree  Singh  took  aim  and  the 
Sirdar  fell  mortally  wounded,  but  was  dragged 
through  the  gate  into   the  sleeping  apartments, 
where  he  died  two  days  afterwards.    When  Kesree 
Singh  had  cleared  the  Musjid,  he  applied  his  scaling  who  enters 
ladders  and  entered  the  fort;  here  he  seized  on 
several  Sirdars  who  were  brought  to  him  by  the  • 
troops,  who  begged  forgiveness  and  asserted  that 
not  they  but  thefar  leaders  were  to  blame.     Ajeet 
Singh,  seeing  that  the  fort  could  no  longer  be 
maintained,  escaped  over  the  wall  by  means   of 
a  rope,  but  a  Mussulman  soldier  observing  him, 
pursued,  and  Ajeet  Singh  thus  hotly  pressed,  took 
off  his  golden  bracelets  and  threw  them  at  the  man 
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requesting  him  to  spare  his  life;  but  to  this  he 
hirauernDta"  would  Hot  listen,  and  slew  Ajeet  Singh,  cutting  off 
flight  i.  .lain,  jjjg  ^^^  ^j^j^  ^y^^y^  ^^  hurried  to  Heera  Singh. 

The  latter  ordered  the  body  to  be  brought  also. 
At  the  sight  of  the  lifeless  corpse  of  the  murderer 
of  their  king  and  prime  minister,  the  rage  of  the 
soldiery  knew  no  bounds,  and  they  begged  of  Heera 
Singh  to  lead  them  forthwith  to  the  fort.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  all  within  the  fort  were  either 
killed  or  had  fled;  among  the  former  wasGoormukh 
Heera  singii  Singh,  who  had  advised  Ajeet  Singh  td  kill  the 
rim  of  the      Rajah  Dhyan  Singh. 

The  Ranee's        The  Rauec's  houso  was  [rillaged  by  the  soldiery, 
u^L  "  p  -    Q^^^  yg^gj  quantities  of  clothes,  shawls,  jewels,  in  short 
every  thing  that  could  be  met  with,  were  carrried 
away.     The  merchants  in  the  city  left  their  shops, 
and  fled,  leaving  every  thing  to  the  infuriated  Sikhs, 
Outrages  com-  who  Committed  all  kinds  of  outrages  on  the  inhabi- 
Lihore!"       tauts,  cuttipg  off  the  noscs  of  the  common  women 
in  the  streets !     When  the  fort  was  completely  in 
Heera  Singh   the  hands  of  Hccra  Singh,  he  first  went  and  kissed 
"^uS"**^"  the  young  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh's  feet  in  token 
Singh.  ^j.  submission.     He  next  went  to  the  royal  garden, 

and  ordered  every  relative  and  follower  of  the 
Scindinwala  to  be  murdered.  One  of  them,  who 
His  revenge  had  coucealcd  himsolf  in  a  ditch  or  drain,  was 
dUiwaias.*"  dragged  out,  and  his  belly  ripped  up.  Heera 
Singh  ordered  the  corpse  of  Lena  Singh  Scindin- 
wala to  be  brought  before  him.  It  was  draped 
through  the  city,  and  afterwards  cut  into  pieces, 
which  were  hung  up  on   the  different  gateways. 
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Hie  body  of  Ajeet  Singh  was  treated  in  the  same 
manner.      Uttur  Singh,  who  had  heard  of  Ajeet 
Smgli's  proclamation  regarding  himself,  had  ad- 
Tanced  about  fifteen  miles  to  lend  his  aid  if  neces- 
sary ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  him,  Heera 
Su^  diq>atched  a  strong  force.     When  the  news 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother  and  nephew 
reached  him,  Uttur  Singh  retreated,  and  he  and  uttur  singh 
Ins  followers  crossed  the  Sutlej.     This  Sirdar  re-thTdr^" 
mained  some  time  in   Hindostan,  but  re-crossed 
the  Sutlej,   and  in   conjunction   with  Cashmeera 
Singh,  a  reputed   son  of   Runjeet,   engaged  the 
Sikh    troops    under    Heera    Singh,   who    totally 
routed  him,    when  both  he  and  the  prince  were  i«  afterwards 
kffled.  .talr'^"' 

During  the  reign  of  Shere  Singh  on  the  throne 
rf  Lahore,  our  disasters  at  Cabul  had  occurred ; 
and  had  he  been  hostile  to  the  British,  the  army 
destined  to  relieve  Jellalabad,  under  Brigadier 
Wild,  might  have  met  with  serious  difficulties  in 
traversing  the  Punjab.  Even  the  better  con- 
stmcted  force  under  General  Pollock,  sent  to  Position  of  the 
effect  the  same  purpose,  and  avenge  our  injuries  t^i"  re^gS^of"^ 
on  Akhbar  Khan,  could  hardly  have  passed  through  ^*^"'*  ^^^ 
the  Punjab  had  its  ruler  and  his  people  been  hostile 
to  us.  With  the  Sikhs  as  our  enemies,  it  may  be 
safely  stated  that  neither  army  would  have  reached 
Jellalabad  in  a  state  to  attempt  the  forcing  of  the 
Khyber  Pass,  in  which  Brigadier  Wild  was  forced 
to  retreat  on  Peshawur.  Fortunately,  the  govern- 
ment of  Lahore,  under  the  Maharajah  Shere  Singh, 
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preserved  a  strict  and  firm  alliance  with  the  British, 
and  not  only  assisted  the  troops  proceeding  towards 
Afghanistan    with   supplies,   but  hkewise  with  a 
Sikh  force  which  acted  in  concert  with  that  of  the 
British.     It  was  considered  a  fortunate  occurr^ice 
Captain  Wade  that  Captain,  now  Sir  Claude  Wade,  was  enabled 
Khyber.        to  forcc  the  Khybcr  Pass,  and  thus  conduct  Timour, 
the  eldest  son  of  Shah  Soojah,  to  Cabul.    A  leader 
less  skilled  in  eastern  politics  might  have  encoun- 
tered insurmountable  difficulties.     It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  Captain  Wade,  as  Political  Agent 
for  so  many  years  at  Loodtanah,  had  ample  opportu- 
Hisknow-      uitics  of  uot  ouly  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
omcen.   *      of  the  Sikhs,  but  likewise  of  the  Affghans ;  and 
though  he  may  not  have  coincided  in  the  policy  of 
retaining  Dost  Mohummud  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
Affghanistan,    thereby   securing  a  powerfiil    and 
efficient  ally,  he  still  accomplished  the  object  of 
bringing  Timour  through  the  Khyber  Pass. 
Opinion  of  tiie     Ou  the   advaucc  of   General  Pollock  towards 
ing  BritS^     Cabul,  and  during  the  successftil  operations  against 
Cabul!"*'     Akhbar  Khan,   the  Sikh  government  rightly  be- 
lieved our  disasters  in  that  country  to  arise  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  perfidy  of 
Lord  Ellen-    Akhbar  Khan ;    still,  the  Governor-General,  Lord 
•embils  "J     Ellenborough,  dreading  any  change  that  might  take 
Army  of  Re.   ^^^^^  .^  ^j^^.^  friendly  fcelings,  assembled  a  laj^ 

Army  of  Observation  at  Ferozpore  in  1842,  in  order 
to  render  assistance,  if  necessary,  to  the  army  re* 
turning  from  Affghanistan  under  Generals  Pollock 
and  Nott.     The  force  was  complete  in  every  de* 
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partment^  and  ready  to  cross  the  Sutlej  had  its 
services  been  requured.     At  length,  the   British 
army  returned  victorious  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Sutlej,  and  a  large    Sikh   force   were  made     , 
spectators  of  the  marked  respect  shown  to  it  by  the 
Governor-General.     The  whole  of  the  troops  at 
Ferozpore,  comprising  the  Army  of  Observation,  Army  of  Re. 
as  well  as  that  just  returned,  were  reviewed  by  the  ed. 
Governor-General  and  the  Sikh  Sirdars;  and  the 
utmost  unanimity  prevailed.     On  the  breaking  up 
of.  the  Army  of  Observation,  an  embassy  was  sent 
to  Lahore,  acknowledging  the  valuable  aid  afforded 
by  the  Sikhs. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

EVENTS   FOLLOWING   THE   DEATH   OF  SHERE   8INOH, 
AND   ADMINISTRATION   OF   HEERA   SINGH. 


The  Sikht 
threaten  to 
cro«i  the 
SuUej. 


The  design 
abandon^. 


It  was  feared  that  the  discord  and  anarchy  likely 
to  follow  the  death  of  the  Maharajah  Shere  Sii^ 
and  the  Rajah  Dhyan  Singh,  might  affect  the 
friendly  terms  which  had  existed  between  the  British 
Government  and  that  of  Lahore  for  a  period  of 
nearly  five  and  thirty  years ;  and  some  troops  were 
accordingly  hurried  towards  the  frontier  stations  of 
Loodianah  and  Ferozpore.  At  this  junctwe,  the 
British  were  in  the  field  against  Gwalior,  and  the 
Sikhs,  no  doubt,  watched  the  issue  with  anxiety. 
Several  times  the  alarm  was  raised  at  Loodianah 
that  the  Sikhs  were  crossing.  That  the  Sikhs,  at 
the  period  referred  to,  did  intend  to  invade  the 
British  territories  appears  pretty  certain ;  but  the 
overthrow  of  the  Mahrattas  on  the  fields  of  Maha- 
rajpoor  and  Puneear  had  so  decided  an  effect  on 
then:  movements,  that  the  idea  of  crossing  the 
Sutlej  was,  for  a  time^  abandoned  by  the  Sikhs. 
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Nevertheless  the  force  at  Loodianah  and  Ferozpore 
was  kept  on  the  watch. 

Heera  Singh  had  succeeded  his  father  as  prime  Heera  Singh 
minister.     He  had  been  the  especial  favorite  of  the  Prime  Minw. 
Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh.     He  was  always  near 
him,  and  allowed  to  be  seated  in  his  presence,  an 
honour  denied  to  even  Dhyan  Singh.     In  appear-  m,  character. 
ance,  he  was  rather  effeminate,  and  did  not  resem- 
ble his  father,  who  was  a  fine,  taU,  powerfol  man. 
Little  of  energy  was  expected  from  him,  but  his 
first  act  showed,  that  his  intercourse  with  Runjeet 
Singh  had  conferred  advantages  on  Heera  Singh 
which    made  up  for  any  deficiency  in    natural 
talents.    His  measures  were  prudent  and  such  as 
the  crisis  demanded.     He  had  utterly  destroyed 
the  powerfiil  family  of  the  Scindinwalas  who  had 
murdered  his  father,  and  cherished  a  deep-rooted 
hatred  to   Shere  Singh,  which  however  had  been 
smothered  for  a  time  by  the  favours  lavished  on  the 
members  of  it  by  the  Maharajah.    But  Heera  Singh  influence  of 
had  injudicious  and  interested  advisers,  and  it  was  Heera  singb. 
soon  discovered  that  a  Pundit  named  Julia  possessed 
an  entire  influence  over  the  Rajah,  who  followed 
the  advice  of  this  cunning  Hindoo  in  all  matters  of 
state.     In  order  to  reconcile  the  army  and  render 
it  subservient  to  his  wishes,   Heera    Singh  wasHeendea- 
obliged  to  make  promises  which  he  could  not  pos-  conciie*the 
sibly  fiilfil.      The  Treasury  was  exhausted,  and^""^' 
the  more  he  bestowed  on  an  idle  and  discontented 
soldiery  the  greater  were  its  demands.     Discontent 
followed,  and  the  Rajah,  no  longer  able  to  stem 
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the  march  of  anarchy,  endeavoured  to  escape,  but 
it  was  too  late,  he  was  pursued  and  both  he  and 

Hit  death,      his  favourite  Pundit  were  killed. 

The  behaviour  of  Heera  Singh  to  his  brave 
uncle  Soochet  Singh,  had  raised  a  powerful  party 
against  him;  and  his  uncle  Goolab  Singh,  the 
Rajah  of  Jumtnoo,  was  disgusted  at  the  death  of  a 
brother  who  had  fallen  fightii^  gallantly  against 

Soochet  Singh,  fearful  odds  under  the    command    of   his    own 
nephew. 

uia  character.     Soochet  Singh  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  Sikh 
soldier.     In  his  youth,  and  before  debauchery  had 
spoiled  his  looks,  he  was  a  very  handsome  man  : 
muscular,  agile,  and  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
sword  and  matchlock ;  an  excellent  horseman :  in 
short,  a  complete  soldier.    In  his  dress,  Soocl^t 
Singh  was  particularly  gorgeous,  and  wore  a  pro- 
fusion of  jewels  ;   while  his  arms  and  horse-trap 
pings  were    magnificently  omamented  with  golc 
and  tinsel.     Though  thus  a  gallant  soldier,  he  wai 
of   a  mild  and  pleasing  disposition;    affable    tx 
strangers,  and  a  universal  favourite  with  the  anny 
Possessed  of  such  qualifications,  it  is  not  to  b^ 
wondered  at,  that  his  nephew  should  have  becomi 
jealous  of  his  power  and  influence ;  and  desirous  <; 
ridding  himself  of  a  man  so  much  superior  to  hlv 
in  every  respect,  save  cunning ;  for  Soochet^s  rr^ 
not  a  suspicious  nature ;  he  was  frank,  free,  and  i| 
genuous.     In  compassing  the  death  of  his  imcle^  | 
was  universally  believed,  that  Heera  Singh    h^ 
acted  under  the  advice,  and  at  the  instigatian    j 
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the  Pundit  JuUa.  The  cruel  act  had  the  effect  of 
estranging  the  Rajah  of  Jummoo^  who  became  sus- 
picious of  his  nephew's  protestations  of  friendship^ 
while  his  hands  were  yet  red  with  the  blood  of  his 
uncle. 

The  widow  of  the  deceased  Rajah  and  his  nume- 
rous friends  and  adherents  were  loud  in  their  cries 
for  revenge  on  the  murderer  of  Soochet  Singh^  and 
Heera  Singh  dreaded  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  his  barbarous  and  impoUtic  act.  Still,  he  main- 
tained too  much  power  to  render  successful  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  widow  of  his  uncle. 

The  wealth  left  behind  him  by  Soochet  Singh,  His  property 
consisting  of  several  lakhs  of  rupees,  was  sent  pore, 
across  the  Sutlej,  and  safely  lodged  with  the 
British  authorities  at  Ferozpore.  Several  demands 
were  made  for  its  restoration  by  the  Sikh  govern- 
ment, but  to  these  little  or  no  attention  was  paid. 
The  refusal  to  deliver  up  this  money  served  to  irri- 
tate the  Sikhs,  since  the  Lahore  government  con- 
sidered Soochet  Singh  as  a  rebel  who  had  forfeited 
all  his  property  to  the  state. 

The  ostensible  reason  for  Heera  Singh's  taking  Rewon  for 
away  his  uncle  Soochet  Singh's  life,  and  the  man-  Soochet  siogh. 
ner  in  which  the  latter  died,  were  related  to  us  by 
a  £uthful  adherent  and  follower  of  Soochet  Singh 
named  Esree  Singh,  a  man  who  had  behaved  with 
marked  attention  to  the  officers  visiting  the  court 
of  Lahore.  It  appears  from  this  statement,  that 
the  Rajah  Soochet  Singh  had  been  induced  to  visit 
Lahore  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Punches  of  the 
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Sikhs  who  wished  to  establish  the  Rajah  as  Prime 
Minister.     He  thereupon  reached  the  right   bank 
of  the   Ravee  with  a  considerable  force,  which  he 
left  encamped  there,  crossing  over  to  Lahore   i^ith 
only  about  fourteen  of  his  followers,  among  the  rest 
Kesree  Singh,  who  had  performed  so  prominent  a 
part  after  the   death  of  Dyan   Singh.     Soochet 
•  Singh,  on  reaching  Lahore,  informed  the  Mahara- 
jah that  he  had  arrived  and  wished  to  pay  his  re- 
spects.    In  answer  to  this,  he  was  ordered  to  leave 
his  camp.     Immediately  after  this  reply,  he   ob- 
served  an  immense  force  moving  from   Lahore 
towards  Meean  Meer,  where  he  then  was.     His 
attendants  warned  him,  that  their  purpose   was 
hostile,  and  advised  him  to  recross  the  Ravee  and 
join  his  own  soldiers.     To  this  he  lent  a  deaf  ear, 
as  he  could  not  believe  that  his  nephew  would 
thus  take  him  by  surprise.     The  guns,  upwards  of 
two  hundred  in  number,  approached,  and  the  Rajah 
was  urged  to  flee,  but  in  vain.     At  length  he  rose 
up,  and  armed  himself;  the  Sikhs  rushed  upon  him, 
and  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  conflict  ensued,  but  of 
short  duration,  as  he  had  but  a  handful  of  brave  men 
Hit  braTe  de-  whcrewith  to  couteud  against  thousands.     Soochet 
dM^r  Singh  slew  three  men  with  his  own  hand  before  he 

fell  mortally  wounded  by  two  bullets.    Kesree  Singh 
kOled  five,  and  two  of  these  after  he  had  fallen. 
bSJiIwS^^     Conspicuous  for  bravery  among  Soochefs  men  was 
Singh.  Busunth  Singh,  who  slew  no  fewer  than  seventeen 

Sikhs.     The  desperate  valour  of  the  Rajah  struck 
a  panic  through  the  Sikhs,  and  the  gunners  fled  in 
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dismay ;  not  a  gun  was  fired,  though  Heera  Singh 
was  seen  urging  the  gunners  with  a  h'ghted  match 
in  his  hand.  Thus  died  the  brave  Soochet  Singh, 
displaying  a  degree  of  desperate  courage  worthy 
of  his  high  name.  His  wives,  to  the  number 
of  forty-five,  burned  themselves  with  his  body. 
Eleven  women  immolated  themselves  with  Kesree 
Singh,  five  with  Busunth  Singh,  and  eleven  with 
Nehal  Singh.  There  is  a  temple  or  school,  near 
where  the  action  took  place,  named  Burumeeahka 
Dursut,  and  the  Rajah  was  actually  reading  the 
Grunth  there,  when  informed  that  the  Sikhs  were 
advancing  against  him ;  he  vn-ote  with  his  own 
hand  on  the  book  that ''  his  head  and  his  name 
should  fall  with  him.'*  He  left  behind  him  no  off- 
spring. 

Thus  in  a  short  space  of  time,  the  two  brothers  of 
the  Jummoo  family  had  fallen :  on&  only  remained, 
namely  Goolab  Singh,  who  was  destined  to  act  a  q^^^^^  si„g|,, 
conspicuous  part  in   the   Punjab.      He  was    the 
eldest  of  the   three,  and  inferior  to  his  younger 
brothers  Dhyan  Singh  and  Soochet  Singh  in  talent; 
his  manners  were   those  of  a  warrior,  but   not 
softened  down  by  intercourse  with  the  Court  of 
Lahore  as  were  those  of  Dhyan  Singh  and  Soochet 
Singh.     He  was,  also,   accused  of   cruelty,  and  ^^  character- 
according  to   Vigne,  he   sometimes    '^  flayed   his 
captives  alive."     He  was  allowed,  nevertheless,  by 
his  enemies  to  possess  some  good  qualities,  among 
the  rest,  that  of  keeping  his  promise,  and  he  never 
defrauded  any  one  of  what  he  bad  led  them  to 
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expect.  In  1837,  when  attending  the  marriage  of 
Nonehal  Singh,  he  was  a  stout,  fair  man, ;  he  was 
strongly  huilt,  and  shorter  in  stature  than  either 
Dhyan  Singh  or  Soochet  Singh.  Like  all  other 
chiefs  dependent  on  the  Lahore  Government,  he 
was  perfectly  submissive  during  the  reign  of  the 
Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh,  but  it  might  easily  have 
been  anticipated,  that  in  the  event  of  any  disturb- 
ance in  the  Punjab,  or  rupture  with  the  British,  he 
would  not  be  slow  in  seizing  an  opportunity  of 
aggrandising  himself.  During  the  life  time  of  Shere 
Singh,  the  prime  minister  had  frequently  threat- 
ened to  supplant  him  by  a  reputed  son  of  Runjeet, 
who,  with  his  mother,  had  been  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Goolab  Singh  at  Jummoo.  On  the  death 
of  Shere  Singh,  and  even  before  that  event,  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  by  the  Jummoo  family  for 
bringing  this  boy  to  Lahore;  and  the  first  step 
taken  by  Heera  Singh  as  well  as  Ajeet  Singh  was 
to  acknowledge  him  as  king.  Though  the  events 
in  Sikh  history  possess  an  interest  as  evincing  their 
extraordinary  rise  and  formation  into  a  warlike 
nation  under  the  auspices  of  Runjeet  Singh ;  yet 
the  history  of  the  Sikhs  under  the  reign  of  Dhuleep 
Singh,  places  them  in  a  position  which  must  be 
considered  of  vast  importance  by  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe;  for  it  was  during  his  reign, 
that  the  Sikh  power  had  become  so  arrogant,  that 
no  longer  confining  itself  to  the  Punjab,  it  aimed 
at  the  conquest  of  Hinsdostan  and  imagined  itself 
capable  of  overthrowing  the  British   supremacy. 
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Such  a  project  might  be  futile^  and  had  never  been 
even  dreamt  of  by  Runjeet  Singh,  but  the  sequel 
will  shew  that,  though  unsuccessful,  the  Sikhs  had 
reason  to  be  confident  of  their  success ;  and  against 
a  less  brave  and  indomitable  foe,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  would  have  vanquished 
Hindostan. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   ACCESSION   OF   THE   MAHARAJAH  DHULEEP   SINGH 
TO   THE   THRONE   OF   LAHORE. 

The  boy  Dhuleep  Singh^  as  already  stated,  was 
the  supposed  son  of  Runjeet  Singh  by  a  Hill- 
woman  to  whom  the  Maharajah  had  been  married 
When  Shere  Singh  and  Dhyan  Singh  were  mur- 
dered by  the  Scindinwalas,  Dhuleep  was  about  four 
years  old^  and  did  not,  of  course,  take  any  part  in 
his  own  exaltation.  He  was  chosen,  since  there 
was  no  other  lineal  descendant  of  Runjeet  alive,  if 
we  except  the  children  of  Shere  Singh,  whose 
eldest  son,  Pertaub  Singh,  had  been  murdered  on 
the  same  morning  as  his  father,  and  Dhyan  Singh. 
Pertaub  Singh  was  a  fine  manly  fellow,  and  a  great 

Pertaubsingh.  favorite  with  the  French  officers.  He  was,  imlike 
Nonehal  Singh,  very  partial  to  the  English,  and 

and  pariiaiitv  expresscd  himsclf  freely  on  this  subject ;  had  his 
life  been  spared,  he  would  no  doubt  have  preserved 
a  friendly  alliance  with  the  British,  and  it  was  an 
unfortunate  occurrence  when  Lena  Singh  ruthlessly 
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slew  this  promising  lad.  His  death  was  regretted  jjj^^-^^l 
by  all^  and  Dhyan  Singh  blamed  the  Scindinwalas 
for  an  act  of  such  cruelty  to  an  unoffending  boy, 
but  they  knew  that  they  could  expect  little  cle- 
mency at  his  hand,  if  Dhyan  Singh  should  support 
his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Lahore.  Disappointed 
in  their  hopes  of  Shere  Singh,  the  powerful  family 
of  Jummoo  had  determined  to  have  a  king  of  their 
own^making,  and  Dhuleep  Singh  was  reared  for 
this  purpose.  His  putative  inother  was,  we  be- 
lieve, named  Gulloo,  and  in  her  time  made  some 
figure  as  a  Nautch  or  dancing  girl.  Who  the  real 
&ther  of  Dhuleep  Smgh  was,  is  a  doubtful  point, 
but  it  was  sufiScient  for  then:  purpose^  that  Gulloo 
had  been  the  wife  of  the  Maharajah.  The  Sikhs, 
and  particularly  Khurruk  Singh  and  other  branches 
of  his  family,  were  very  much  disgusted  at  the 
strong  attachment  shown  to  Gulloo  by  the  Maha- 
rajah, who  was  then  old  and  infirm.  They  used 
every  means  to  wean  his  affection  from  her,  but 
in  vain ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  fiirther  opposi- 
tion to  his  wishes,  he  married  her,  much  to 
the  disappointment  of  all.  There  seems  some 
reason  to  doubt,  that  Dhuleep  Singh  is  a  son  of 
Gulloo,  and  it  seems  more  probable,  that,  like 
Shere  Singh  and  Tara  Singh  he  was  substituted  for 
political  purposes  by  the  wily  Ranee  and  her 
friends  of  Jummoo.  The  real  lineage  of  Runjeet 
Singh  ceased  with  the  death  of  Nonehal  Singh. 
Even  Cashmeera  Singh  and  Peshora  Singh,  though  cuhmeen 
styled  princes,  were  in  no  way  related  to  Runjeet  plXrasingii. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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Siti^.  They  were  his  adopted  sons  tlHt>u^  otie 
of  those  Capricious  acts  of  which  the  Mahangah 
was  guilty.  The  former,  as  a  boy,  was  adopted 
when  Runjeet  Singh  was  on  his  way  to  Cashmeer, 
and  hence  named  after  that  country ;  while  Peshora 
Singh  was,  in  like  manner,  adopted  and  named  after 
the  Province  of  Peshawur  when  subdued  by  the 
Mahairajah.  But  even  the  adopted  sons  of  a  man 
universally  revered  by  the  Sikh  nation  were  looked 
upon  by  many  as  entitled  to  his  throne,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  in  favour  of  Cashmeera  Singh  by 
the  Scindinwala,  Uttur  Singh,  but  which  was 
frustrated  by  the  activity  and  energy  of  Heera 
Singh;  while  Peshora  Singh  succeeded  in  raising 
a  strong  party  in  his  favour ;  but,  at  length  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Sham  Singh  Atareewala,  by  whom,  it 
was  supposed,  he  had  been  murdered,  though 
many  disbelieved  the  account  of  his  death. 

As  regards  the  British  Govemm^at,  any  ruler 
selected  by  the  Sikhs  was  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, provided  he  could  establish  and  maintain  a 
government  which  would  prevent  any  infringement 
of  the  treaty  or  aggression  across  the  Sutlej ;  and 
Dhuleep  Singh  was  therefore  tacitly  acknowledged 
as  the  successor  of  Shere  Singh  to  the  throne 
of  Lahore.  His  vakeels  remained  in  the  Briti^ 
territories,  and  order  was  preserved  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Heera  Singh,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards.  So  long  as  the  young  Rajah  covi- 
tinued  to  follow  the  steps  of  his  father  and  the 
lessons  he  had  learned  from  Runjeet  Smgh,  he 
wisely  abstained  from  the  commission  of  any  act 
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which  might  give  cause  of  umbrage  to  the  firm 
allies  of  the  state^  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  rash 
advice  of  those  who  urged  hostilities  against  the 
British.     It  was  impossible  for  Heera  Singh  to  be  ^ 
ignorant  of  the  sentiments  daily  expressed  by  Run-  RuDjeet 
jeet  Singh  r^arding  a  rupture  with  the  powerful  ni?n^,^". 
nation  which  had  subdued  the  Mussulman  power  of  u^  Bndl£[ 
in  Hindost^fi^  and  continued  to  govern  that  im- 
mense country  by  wise  and  just  laws.     He  must 
have  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  Maharajah  himself, 
the  frequent  temptations  held  out  to  him  to  invade 
the  British  territories.     He  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  offer  made  to  the  Maharajah  by 
Dooijun  Saul  in  1826,  when  the  fort  of  Bhurtpore 
was  besieged  by  the  British ;  for  we  have  ourselves 
been  present  when  Runjeet  mentioned  that  the 
usurper  had  offered  him  a  lakh  of  rupees  a-day  if  Declines  an 
he  would  assist  him  against  the  British.    But  he  of  rupees  a- 
would  not  listen  to  terms  which  would  have  in-a^utDcTi^un 
volved  him  in  a  ruinous  war  with  his  powerful  ally,  ihem.*^""' 
and  he  sagaciously  remarked,  ''I  might  perhaps 
iirive  the  British  **  or  the  Ungreez  Bahadour,  as  he 
styled  them, ''  as  fer  as  AUyghur,  but  I  should  be 
driven  back  across  the  Sutlej  and  out  of  my  king- 
dom."   At  the  time  when  the  Maharajah  made  this 
observation,  there  were  no  troops  at  Umballa,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  could  easily  have  ef- 
fected his  purpose;    and  still  less  that  he  would 
have   been   again  driven  across  the  Sutlej,  and 
expelled  his  kingdom. 
The  repeated  demands  of  the  Sikh  soldiery  for 
d2 
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increased  pay,  and  the  inability  on  the  part  of 
Heera  Singh  to  meet  their  clamour,  led  to  a  deep- 
rooted  hatred  on  both  sides.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  pacify  a  set  of  men  who  had  no  employ- 
ment but  warfare,  and  the  consequence  was,  as 
already  stated,  his  attempt  at  flight,  and  his  death. 
The  ripid  sue-  Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  five  years,  Khurruk 
deaths  and      Singh,  Nouehal  Singh,  and  Shere  Singh,  had  been 

murdertofthe  j  j»  - 1  i^        i*  j*  ax. 

Court  of  removed  from  the  scene  of  action ;  one  of  these 
had  been  lately  murdered,  and  suspicions  existed 
of  foul  play  towards  the  two  others.  The  minister 
who  had  gained  such  credit  for  his  wisdom  and 
foresight  during  the  lifetime  of  the  great  Runjeet 
had  been  sacrificed  to  party  feelings,  and  lastly  his 
son,  Heera  Singh,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  anarchy 
and  discord. 

Juwaheer  On  the  death  of  Heera  Singh,  the  mother  of 

Dhuleep  Singh  turned  her  eyes  towards  her  brother 
Juwaheer  Singh,  a  man  of  some,  energy  and  talent. 
His  being  the  reputed  uncle  of  the  young  Maha- 
rajah was  in  his  favour,  and  the  soldiers  recognized 
his  claim  to  the  office  of  Wuzeer  or  prime  minis- 
ter :  for  a  time,  he  managed  affairs,  but  his  enmity 
to  Peshora  Singh  exasperated  the  troops  against 
him,  and  when  that  prince  was  reported  to  have 
been  killed,  their  rage  knew  no  bounds,  and  though 

His  Death  accompaiued  by  Dhuleep  Singh  and  his  mother,  he 
was  killed  before  their  eyes. 

The  death  of  her  brother  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  hopes  of  the  Ranee,  who  now  remained  the 

refusea  to  take  Solitary  individual  at  the  head  of  affeirs.    At  first, 

Go'iJcrnme^nt.   shc  refuscd  to  take  any  part  in  the  government  of 
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a  people  who  had  committed  such  a  glarixig  out- 
rage in  her  very  presence  regardless  of  her  son's 
authority. 

After  the  death  of  Heera  Singh,  the  Sikhs  re-  oooiab  singh 
solved  to  appoint  Goolab  Singh  his  successor ;  and  prime^MinL- 
though  the  Rajah  was  on  the  point  of  waging  war  ^^^' 
with  the  Lahore  government,  yet  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  come  to  the  capital,  with  the  promise  that 
he  should  be  made  prime  minister.     It  is  probable  The  lunee 
that  the  Ranee  herself  gave  a  tacit  consent  to  this  JrtThe*""^" 
arrangement,  for  had  she  opposed  it,  her  relation-  ciaimti!* 
ship  to  Juwaheer  Singh  would  have  been  seized 
upon  as  a  ready  pretext  for  wishing  to  serve  him  at 
the  expense  of  the  Rajah  of  Jummoo,  who  was 
considered  by  all  parties  the  best  fitted  for  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  state  during  the  minority 
of  her  son.     Besides,  she  had  been  indebted  to 
Goolab  Singh  for  protection,  at  a  time  when  the 
enemies  of  her  cause  might  have  taken  revenge  on 
both  her  and  Dhuleep  Singh. 

It  is  a  curious  instance   of  moral    courage   on  oooiab  singh 
the  part  of  Goolab  Singh,  that  when  he  knew  the  uw*' 
dislike  entertained  towards  him  by  Juwaheer  Singh, 
and  the  doubtful  professions  of  his  sister,  he  ac- 
tually trusted  himself  in  the  power  of  both,  and 
became  a  prisoner  in  reality,  though  without  re- 
straint, at  Lahore.    Several  attempts  were  made 
to  assassinate   him,    but  no    open   outrage   was  Attempts 
attempted, — ^a  caution  which  entirely  arose  from  the  ufe. 
dread  of  displeasing  the  laif^e  portion  of  the  army 
that  had  guaranteed  his  safety.     Strange  to  relate, 
after  being  kept  in  suspense  by  the  vacillating  policy 
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Returns  to     of  thiB  government,  in  the  hope  of  hemg  appcHnted 

J  uiDinoo*  _      , 

Wuzeer,  Goolab    Singh    eventually    returned   m 

His  son  shares  Safety  tO  JuiUmOO. 

Heeni  shigb.  Previous  to  the  death  of  Heera  Singh,  his  uncle 
had  sent  his  young  son  as  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Lahore;  and  the  boy  shared  the  fate  of  his 
cousin.  Thus  had  Goolab  Singh  been  deprived  of 
his  two  sons;  his  eldest,  Oadum  Singh,  having  been 
killed  at  the  same  time  with  Nonehal  Stngh  by  the 
Ming  6t  a  gtone  from  one  of  the  gateways  of 
Lahore.  The  Rajah  of  Jummoo  vowed  bittar  re- 
venge on  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
death  of  his^  son  and  nephew,  and  prepared  to  make 
war  on  the  Sikhs,  who,  on  tKeir  part,  sent  an  army 

Goolab  Singh  to  Jummoo  to  rcducc  tl^  Rajah  to  allegiance ;  and 

pays  tribute,     i  «  • 

but  recovers  it.  he  SO  far  Complied,  that  he  paid  a  laig^  sum  of 
money,  and  showed  marked  attention  to  those  sent 
to  receive  the  tribute,  but  they  were  way-laid  by  his 
people,  and  the  money  afterwards  re-takai  fit>m 
them.  After  such  a  glaring  insult  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lahore,  we  can  hardly  account  for  Goolab 
Singh's  subsequent  conduct  m  coming  to  the  oscpital, 
on  any  other  supposition  than  the  thirst  of  revenge 

His  motive  for  on  the  tuurdercrs  of  his  relatives ;  his  reply  to  the 

going  to  .  , 

Lahore.  wish  cxprcsscd  by  the  Sikhs,  after  his  return 
to  Jummo6,  that  he  w6uld  supply  the  place  at 
Juwaheer  Singh  as  prime  minister,  seeing  to  {nrove 
that,  if  this  waH  not  his  sole  motive,  it  swayed  his 
conduct,  as  he  replied,  that  on  cerbdn  c<mdition8  he 
would  consent  to  accept  the  office.  One  of  these 
was,  that  ''  he  should  have  the  foil  ^ower  of  capital 
punishment,  without  any  appeal  from  his  deciston." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

STATE   OF   AFFAIRS   IN    THE   PUNJAB    ON     THE     DEATH 

OF   JUWAHEER   SINGH.      HOSTILITIES   COMMENCED 

AGAINST    THE     BRITISH. 

On  the  death  of  Juwaheer  Singh  and  the  return  of 
Goolab  Singh  to  Jummoo^  there  was,  in  &ct,  no  one 
at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  affairs  at  Lahore. 
The  Ranee,  it  is  true,  became  nominally  the  guard-  The  Punches 
ian  of  her  son  and  director  of  affiiirs ;   but  she  roiT™  of  the 
could  perform  no  act  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  *^°""'^' 
Punches  of  the  Army,  who  became  in  reality  the 
rulers  of  the  country,  and  every  thing  was  decided 
by  them.     Possessed    of  an    immense    force    innesoWeon 
soldiers,  inexhaustible  military  stores,  and  no  em-  ^"m^  ^*** 
ployment  for  either,  the  Sikh  Army  determined  to 
wage  war  with  the  British.     The  advice  of  the 
Ranee  and  many  of  the  Sirdars  was  disregarded. 

An  army  was  ordered  to  assemble  by  the  very  ad  Army  it 
individual  whose  wishes  were  against  the  armament,  ®"**'®^ 
and  the  Sirdars  were  obliged  to  join  it. 
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Sirdar  Tej  Singh,  the  nephew  of  the  late  Jemadar 
J^J|^^*J^""Khooshyal  Singh,  and  who  had  lately  returned 
from  the  Government  of  Peshawur,  was  among  the 
number  of  those  who  were  averse  to  a  war.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  military  talent,  and  expressed 
his  dissent  in  no  measured  terms;  but  this  was  of  no 
avaQ,  and  he  was  forced  to  comply  with  the  p<^uhr 
wish  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 

Sirdar  l^all  Singh  who  had  been  raised  by  Heera 

Singh  from  a  comparatively  low   condition  to  a 

Sirdarship,  had  been  taken  into  the  confidence  of 

the  Ranee  on  the  death  of  her  brother.     Her  wish 

tim  Ranee     was,  that  he  should  succeed  Juwahe»  Singh  as 

wishes  to  raise       .  .    .  ,  ,  .  . 

Lau  Singh  to  pnme  minister,  but  there  was  a  strong  opposition 
•hip.  on  the  part  of  the  armjT  to  such  an  arrangemmt, 

and  it  was  well  known,  that,  to  the  personal  &vour 
of  his  mistress  and  to  no  talent  of  his  own,  he  was 
indebted  for  the  interest  she  took  in  his  advance- 
ment to  the  wuzeership.  Though  thwarted  in  her 
attempts  for  the  promotion  of  her  fiEtvorite,  it  wiH 
be  seen  that  she  resolved  to  gain  her  object, 
tail  Singh  The  Sirdar  was  called  upon  to  join  the  troops, 

ohliged  tojoin  mt  ^  » 

the  Army,  and  after  various  pretexts  and  excuses,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  society  of  the  Ranee  and 
participate  in  the  coming  struggle.  Unlike  Tej 
Singh,  he  had  no  pretension  to  military  talait  ar 
experience ;  and,  though,  agreeable  to  the  Ranee^ 
wishes,  he  was  nominally  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Khulsa  troops,  the  latter  looked  upon  Tej 
Singh  as  the  man  on  whom  alone  they  couM  fkcG 
reliance  as  a  leader. 
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While  these  hostile  proceedings  were  being  Oooiabsingb's 
enacted  at  Lahore^  Goolab  Singh  demanded  the '^'^^  ^  *^^' 
r^tson  of  the  Sikh  government  breaking  treaty 
with  the  British  ;  and  enquired,  whether  the  latter 
had  given  any  cause  of  offence  ?  To  these  ques- 
tions, no  satis&ctory  reply  was  returned,  for  none 
could  be  given,  since  the  British  had  behaved, 
hitherto,  with  the  utmost  forbearance.  Goolab 
Singh  knew  well  that  the  Sikhs  would  &il  in  their 
endeavours  to  fight  against  the  British ;  but  he  was 
not  in  a  position  to  oppose  the  Sikh  army  himself, 
and  had  he  evinced  any  hostile  disposition  towards 
it,  their  army  might  be  turned  against  himself  at  a 
time  when  he  was  unable  to  oppose  the  combined 
force  of  the  Sikhs.  He  therefore  ''  made  a  virtue 
of  necessity,"  and  instead  of  opposing  their  views, 
he  actually  promised  his  support  and  agreed  to 
send  supplies  to  Lahore,  nay,  more,  he  even  con- 
sented to  join  the  Khulsa  troops  I  This  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  Rajah  completely  deceived  the 
Sikhs,  who,  though  unwilling  to  await  his  arrival, 
firmly  believed  that  they  might  rely  on  his  support 
and  presence. 

But  had  Goolab  Singh  believed  that  the  Khulsa 
troops  could  be  successful  over  the  British,  he 
determined  to  await  the  result  of  the  struggle, 
knowing  well,  that,  whatever  result  folbwed,  his 
position  was  a  safe  one.  If,  as  he  really  thought, 
the  Sikh  army  would  be  destroyed  by  their  power- 
fid  opponent,  then,  he  could  safely  step  in  as  a 
mediator  between  the  British  and  the  Sikhs,  and. 
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while  obtaining  the  credit  of  restoring  peace,  he 
would  insure  independence  for  hunself.  The  Rajah 
had  a  difficult  part  to  play,  and  the  repeated 
demands  of  the  Sikh  army  that  he  would  join  it, 
obliged  him  to  leave  Jummoo  and  proceed  to 
Lahore,  but  he  had  determined  to  keep  clear  of 
the  stru^le  until  the  onset  should  show  how  he 
was  to  act. 

Had  Goolab  Singh  succeeded  Juwaheer  Singh 
as  Prime  Minister,  he  would  have  used  his  best 
endeavours  to  prevent  a  collision  between  the  Sikhs 
and  the  British;  but  he  did  not  forget,  that  a 
brother  and  nephew  who  had  held  that  responsible 
post  had  both  fallen  victims  to  the  sword,  and  a 
similar  fate  might  be&ll  him.  From  every  consider- 
ation, therefore,  the  Rajah  believed  that  a  rupture 
with  the  British  would  most  effectually  accomplish 
his  ambitious  views ;  and  he  was  resolved  to  act 
with  great  caution  and  avoid  mixing  himself  up  in 
the  quarrel :  even  when  he  reached  Lahore,  after 
the  war  had  begun  and  he  was  requested  by  the 
Ranee  and  tiie  Punches  of  the  army  to  join  the 
latter,  he  availed  himself  of  the  excuse  of  wishing 
to  act  independ^itly  at  the  head  of  his  own  troops 
in  any  work  she  might  assign  to  him. 

Such,  then,  was  the  aspect  of  affaots  in  Novem- 
ber, 1845.    But  though  diuly  reports  were  spread, 
that  the  Sikhs  intended  to  invade  the  British  ter- 
Theaccoontt  ^^^rics,  and   though  the  news-writers  at  Lahwe 
OT<SdM?S!J    gave  minute  accounts  of  the  hostile  preparations^ 
fiS^5    ^"   y®*  *^^  British  government  would  not  believe  that 
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such  an  event  could  occur.     The  orders  from  the 

home  authorities  were  so  stringent  not  to  interfere 

with  the  Punjab,  unless  actual  aggression  were 

first  perpetrated  by  the    Sikhs,   that  the  Indian 

government  was  crippled ;    and  acting  on  his  in* 

strucdons,  the   Governor-general,  who  was  then 

in  the  Ui^>er  Provinces,  did  not  deem  it  advkable 

to  take  measures  for  raising  an  army  capable  of  The  delay  in 

opposing  the  Sikhs,  should  they  actually  cross  the  arI^*°o  op- 

Sutlej,   Sh*  Henry  (afterwards  Lord)  Hardinge,  if  left  puuild!™'  ^^ 

to  his  own  decision,  would,  no  doubt,  have  taken 

the  steps  early  which  he  afterwards  adopted  with 

a  promptitude  which  must  ever  mark  him  as  an 

energetic,  wise,  and  talented  governor. 

It  was  different  with  Sir  Hugh  (afterwards  Lord) 
Gough,  the  Commander-in-chief.     He  was  at  the 
head  of  the  ajrmy,  and  as  such,  was  resolved  to  be 
prepared  for  the  coming  events.     His  acts  were  The  com- 
under  the  control  of  the  Governor-general,  so  &r  as  chief  gives 
oi^anizing  an  army  was  concerned ;  but,  trusting  to  to\be^ro^^ 
his  own  foresight  and  military  experience,  he  gave 
early  warning  to  the  troops  on  the  frontier,  as  well  as 
those  at  the  important  military  station  of  Meerut,  to 
hold  themselves  m  readiness,  and  the  sequel  showed 
that  Sir  Hugh  Gough  was  justified  in  the  measures 
he  wisely  adopted. 

The  time  whicb  eiapsed  between  the  hostile  pre-  The  ladden 
parations  at  Lahore  and  the  actual  crossing  of  thesikhs. 
Sikhs,  was  too  short  to  allow  of  extensive  prepara- 
tions being  made^  but  the  crisis  demanded  the 
Utmost  exertion  on   the  part  of  the  Governor- 
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general  and  Coinmander-in*chief ;    and    when    it 

was  known,  that  a  Sikh  force  was  actually  on  the 

left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  and  the  Govemorrgeneral  no 

Active  mea-    longer  restricted  in  any  measures  he  might  think 

sures  adopted  i  r^»vv  -i  ••  • 

in  forming  a    proper  to  adopt,  Svc  Henry  lost  no  time  m  setting 
fo"the  repui^  the  whole  troops  in  the  Upper  Provinces  in  mo- 
siSi^  ^  *      tion  towards  the  frontier,  while  he  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief proceeded  with  all  expedition  to 
Kuna  Ka  Serai.    An  express  was  sent  to  Kussowlee 
and  Sobathoo  to  order  down  Her  Majesty's  29th 
regiment  from  the  former  place,  and  the  Honour- 
able Company's  1st  European  light  infantry  from  the 
The  hiiiregi.  latter.    At  9  P.M.  on  the  10th  December^  1846,  the 

ments  march 

at  the  shortest  order  arrived  at  Subathoo^  and  at  10  a.m.,  next 
morning,  the  European  light  infantry  marched  from 
their  cantonments  to  Kalka,  a  distance  of  nineteen 
miles,  while  Her  Majesty's  29th  marched  the  same 
morning  and  reached  Muneemajirah.     The  celerity 
of  the  movements  of  these  two  regiments  with  so 
short  a  warning,  proved  that  the  Governor-general 
and  Commander-in-chief  might  rest  assured  that 
no  delay  would  occur  in  their  endeavours  to  reach 
the  place  of  rendezvous  on  the  appointed  day,  the 
13th ;  and  had  not  a  halt  of  one  day  occurred  at 
Muneemajirah,  the  hill  regiments  would  have  been 
at  Kuna  in  time  to  join  the  Commander-in-chief» 
From  Muneemajirah  to  Kuna  both  made  forced 
marches. 

Fortunately,  Lord  Ellenborough  the  previous 
Governor-general  of  India,  had  established  a  large 
force  at  Umballa  which  could  be  thus  available  at 
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a  moment's  notice.   The  troops  at  this  station  were  TheGovemar- 
moved  on  towards  Kuna^  and  the  Governor-general  hu  manifesto 
issued  at  that  place  his  manifesto  of  war.     He  con-    ^   ^^ 
fiscated  Dhuleep  Singh's  possessions  on  the  left  bank^ 
or  British  side  of  the  Sutlej,  since  the  Sikhs  had 
made  an  unprovoked  aggression  on   the  British 
territories,  and  broken  the  treaty  which  had  existed 
between  the  two  nations  since  1809. 

The  manifesto  was  couched  in  the  most  mode- 
rate and  cautious  language,  but  declared  in  the 
firmest  manner,  that  such  an  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion should  be  pxmished,  and  the  British  sway  pre- 
served over  those  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  who 
had  placed  themselves  under  its  protection.  It 
was  clearly  explained  that  the  government  of 
India  had  refrained  from  hostile  demonstrations 
until  the  Sikh  government  had  twice  refused  to 
give  a  reason  for  their  warlike  preparations. 

From  Runa  Ka  Serai,  the  Governor-general  and 
Commander-in-chief  proceeded  by  forced  marches 
towards  Busseean,  with  the  intention  of  seizing  on 
the  fort  of  Wudney  belonging    to  the    Lahore  The  advance 
government.       At  Busseean   the   army  was    in-Bun^U^^  ** 
creased    by  troops  from  Loodianah    under  Bri- 
gadier Wheeler.     Orders  were   sent   to  the  two 
European  regiments,    which    reached  Kuna   Ka 
Serai  from  the  hills  on  the  day  following  the  de- 
parture of  the  Commander-in-chief,  to  hurry  on 
to  Busseean,  where  it  was  expected  they  would  /  . 
join  head-quarters,  and  the  whole  march  against    ^     - . 
Wudney. 
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The  insulated  position  of  Ferqzpore  became  now 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  anxiety,  for  Sir  John  Littler, 
though  he  had  placed  all  his  available  force  in  an 
entrenched  camp>  could  not  be  supposed  capable 
of  withstanding  the  inmiense  army  which  was  now 
in  his  neighbourhood.    In  order  to  relieve  Feroz- 
Thenegeof  porc  by  causiug  a  diversion  on  the  part  of  the 
dooeT^*  "^^  Sikhs,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  pass  Wudney 
and  push  on  the  army  towards  Ferozpore ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  two   regiments.  Her  Majesty's 
29th  and    1st  European  light  infantry,   reaching 
Busseean,  they  received  further  orders  to  hasten 
Army  ad-      on,  which  they  did  by  forced  marches.    On  the 

▼ancoi* 

18th  December,  the  first  encounter  took  place  be- 
tween a  portion  of  the  Sikh  army  and  the  British ; 
the  latter  had  finished  a  long  march  when  it  was 
Battle  of       called  upon  to  engage  i^e  Khulsa  troops,  who  were 
theiuhof     rapidly  jEtdvancing.    The  Sikhs  took  up  a  favour- 
i^T  ^'     able  position  among  the  jungle  and  stunted  trees 
which  covered  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Mood- 
kee,  thus  concealing  themselves,  and  enabling  them 
to  take  deadly  aim  at  the  mounted  British  officers 
and  European  soldiers,  and  throughout  the  whole 
campaign  this  appeared  to  be  their  chief  object. 
The  British  and  Sikh  guns  opened  against  each 
Efficiency  of  ,other,  aud  it  was  evident  that  the  Khulsa  gun- 

the  Sikh  guna^  n       -i     .  .  <■  tm   •  mi 

-ners  served  theirs  with  great  efficiency.  The 
British  guns  were  m^^ly  the  six-pounders  attached 
to  the  troops  of  horse  artillery,  and  it  was  soon 
japparent  to  the  British  Commander-in-chief,  that 
with  his  guns  alone  he  could  not  silence  those  of 
the  enemy :  he  accordingly  resolved  to  adopt  the 
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never-failing^  though  desperate  mode^  of  chaining  Re«)i?ed  to 
them  with  his  infantry^  and  seizing  the  guns  at  the  at  the  point  of 
point  of  the  bajonet  *  *    ^^"*^ 

The  shortness  of  time  prevented  any  guns  of  a  ^®  ®o"uto 
large  size  from  being  brought  into  action,  and  theg«n«  present. 
only  ones  of  sieging  calibre  were  in  the  rear  with 
Colonel  Dennis,   escorted  by  the  two  European 
regiments  from  Kussowlee  and  Subathoo. 

The   available  force  in  European  infantry  was  ^®^^""*p**" 
small,  consisting  merely  of  Her  Majesty's  9th,  31st, 
50th  and  80th  regiments,  while  the  only  European 
cavalry   present  was    Her   Majesty's    3rd     light 
dragoons.      But   the    Commander-in-chief  knew 
the   brave  troops   he  had  to  trust  to,  and  the 
pliant  deeds  of  the  European  in&ntry  on  the 
fields  of  Maharapoor  and  Punneear,  where    the 
Mahratta  guns  were  captured  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  and  two  glorious  victories  obtained  in  one 
day,  were  fresh  in  his  recollection.     He  calculated 
correctly ;  and  the  British  infiintry  charged  amidst 
a  murderous  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  for  in 
this  action,  as  well  as  all  the   others,   the   Sikh 
infSuitry  fired  admirably.     The  dust  and  darkness 
added  to  the  confusion  of  the  scene,  but  nothing 
could  withstand  the  British;   the  Sikh  columns  The  siUK 
were  broken  and  dispersed,  but,  not  before  theybroiSr 
had  made  a  desperate  stand  and  committed  great 
slaughter  among  the  European  ofiKcers  and  men.  ^.q^^^. 
Sir  Robert  Sale,  the  gallant  defender  of  Jellalabad,  p^*"„^^" 
fell  mortally  wounded,  and  expired  in  a  few  days.  M<!^kee. 
Sir  John  Mc  Caskill,  the  victor  of  Istalif,  was  also 
shot  dead    while   gallantly  leading   his    division. 
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Almost  every  officer  attached  to  the  Governor- 
general   as   aide-de-camp    was    either    killed  or 
wounded.     Many  officers  were  shot  by  those  Sikhs 
who  concealed  themselves  among  the  trees  and 
-jungles  for  this  purpose,  after  the  main-body  had 
fled,  and  the  officers  thus  slain  were  returning  to 
their  camp.     In  this  way  Captain  Jasper  Trower 
of  the  artillery  received  his  death ;    his  farrier  Ser- 
jeant shared  the  same  fate,  while  attempting  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  captain. 
Her  Majesty's     The  3rd  dragoous  pursued  the  Sikhs,  but  the 
Dragolfns'      uature  of  the  ground  rendered  the  gallant  charge 
ga  ante  arge.  ^^  ^^^.^  distinguished  regiment  less  effectual  than  it 

otherwise  would  have  been.  The  swords  of  the 
dragoons  penetrated  with  difficulty  the  quilted 
clothes  of  the  Sikhs,  yet  they  slew  many  and 
nothing  could  resist  their  impetuous  career.  It 
was  the  first  time  the  Sikhs  had  encountered 
European  dragoons  and  infantry,  and  the  noble 
and  gallant  bearing  of  both  served  to  confirm  the 
character  they  had  always  borne.  The  Khulsa 
troops  could  compare  them  to  nothing  else  but 
Demons. 
Astonishment  Evcry  oue  was  astonished  at  the  precision  and 
th^  dS^plCe  celerity  of  firing  on  the  part  of  the  Sikhs ;  but  had 
rtJf^"^'^*''^they  considered,  that  these  troops  were  taught  the 
art  of  war  under  the  instruction  of  such  men  as 
AUard,  Ventura,  Court,  and  Avatabili,  and  that  no 
expense  or  pains  had^been  spared  by  Runjcet  Singh 
to  have  an  army  disciplined  according  to  Europeaa 
tactics,  it  could  never  have  been  reasbnably  anti*- 
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tipated,  that  the  Khulsa  troops  would  he  suffered 
to  recross  the  Sutlej  without  a  desperate  struggle^ 
and  yet  this  opinion  was  cherished  by  many. 
The  Maharajah  devoted  the  greatest  attention  tooreatatten- 

v»  3  J. i_.i  J  j.j.'i  •        tion  bestowed 

his  ordnance  department,  and  constructed  an  im-  by  Rui^eet  on 
mense  number  of  guns  in  his  arsenal  at  Lahore^  ^  Artuiery. 
under  the  superintendence  of  Monsieur  Court,  a 
scientific  French  officeT,  many  years  in  his  employ; 
but  he  never  intrusted  any  command  in  the  artil-  ^ ^^5^^^  ^g^^^. 
lery  to  Europeans,  and  it  is  said  that  Scindia  had  *®  '°^»^";*  l^^ 

•^  *  '  command  of  it 

advised  him  to  keep  this  powerful  arm  in  the  pos-  ^  Europeans. 
session  of  his  own  people.  Many  Sikh  Sirdars, 
generals  and  commandants  had  numerous  guns; 
but  the  chief  artillery  officer  was  a  Mussulman,  the 
well-known  Sultan  Mahmood,  a  brother  of  Dost 
Mohummud*  The  attachment  of  our  native  artil-  Attachment  of 
lery-mm  to  their  guns  is  well  known,  and  on  the  ^ '*,ieu^gi^ 
occasion  of  two  guns  being  taken  from  Captain 
Johnson's  troop,  for  the  purpose  of  being  presented 
to  the  Maharajah  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  at 
Roopur  in  1831,  the  Native  officers  were  so  much 
MBkcted,  that  they  actually  shed  tears,  and  said  ''  it 
was  unlucky  to  give  away  guns  to  which  they  had 
been  so  long  attached,  and  which  they  loved  as 
their  own  brothers*'*  An  estimate  might  have  been 
formed  of  the  number  of  guns  possessed  by  Runjeet 
Singh,  from  the  circumslance  of  his  usually  having 
one  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance  at  the  celebration  ^Z**^  number 

*  of    gum  em- 

ci  the  Dusserah  festival,  and  which  kept  up  an  in-  pj^yf^  by 
ceafMint  fire  with  blank  cartridges,  while  twenty  v  ^^®  <^^®bra. 

•^  "  tionoftbe 

thousand  muskets  responded. with  contmued  andi>uMerah. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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imremitting  roll.  We  have  ourselves  been  present 
on  such  occasions^  and  the  sound  was  perfectly 
deafening ;  the  Maharsyah  used  to  remarl^  '^  That  i^ 
the  way  I  fire  against  ipy  enemies  in  battle^  only 
quicker^  and  with  many  more  guns  and  m^sket^ 
than  are  now  present.**  While  sitting  with  the 
Maharajah  at  the  field*day,  he  asked  us  ''  Which  side 
of  the  square  fired  the  best  T  The  question  was 
difiScult  to  answer,  but  we  hazarded  the  opinion 
that  a  certain  side  did  so,  and  he  said  he  was  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking,  and  ordered  the  Sirdar 
who  commanded  to  be  summoned  to  his  presence. 
This  was  no  other  than  Tej  Singh,  who  received  a 
on^hit  ufoo-  purse  and  was  tdid  that  '^  he  did  well  f*  As  to  the 
^^^'  infantry  of  the  Khulsa  troops,  great  ci^re  and  atten* 

tion  were  bes^wed  on  them  by  the  French  ^aers: 
they  were  regularly  drilled  daily,  until  ih^y  became 
perfect  in  the  use  of  the  nxusket  iM^d  sword.  The 
latter  is  a  weapon  often  employed  by  the  Sikh^ 
when  their  columns  are  broken.  On  such  occa-* 
sionsj  they  throw  away  their  muskets  and  setae 
their  swards,  which  are  exceedingly  ^harp,  heavy,^ 
and  efficient  weapons.  The  artillery-men  are  like« 
wise  skilled  in  the  use  of  this  weapon^  with  which 
they  defend  themselves  when  their  guns  are  spiked. 
Inefficient  Siucc  the  death  of  AUard,  the  discipline  of  the 

state  of  the  ^ 

Sikh  cavahry.  Sikh  cavslry  has  been  neglected,  and  throughout, 
the  campaign  against  the  British,  the  Ghorchurrahs: 
were  next  to  useless.  Among  the  best  cavalry, 
officers  in  the  service  of  B4mjeet  Singh,  Sirdar 
Soochet  Singh  stood  pre-eminent    But  in  their  beat 
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days,  and  when  disciplined,  the  Sikh  cavalry  could 
never  resist  the  impetuous  charge  of  European 
dragoons,  and  the  handftil  of  men  composing  Her  iDcapabie  of 
Majesty's  3rd  dragoons  would  have  ridden  through  cbj^Hf* 
and  through  them.     The  British  cavalry  are  socTvafiy!" 
superior  in  the  horse,  that  the  weight  alone  of  the 
latter  would  disperse  them  when  mounted  even  by 
a  native,  much  more  when  carrying  a  European 
dragoon,  who  knows  no  other    command    than 
*'  Forward  !**    It  was  supposed  by  many,  that  the 
Sikh  army  had  deteriorated  so  much  since  the  days 
of  Runjeet  Singh,  that  they  might  be  considered  next 
to  a  rabble ;  but  it  should  not  have  been  forgotten, 
that  the  Sikh  is  naturally  a  soldier,  and  cares  for  no  TbeSikh 
other  en>plo3niient,  which  he  is  forbid  by  the  tenets  warrior  by  the 
of  his  religion  to  adopt     The  sole  aim  of  his  Kfe  is  reugion? 
to  fight,  and,  however  idle  and  dissipated  he  may 
become,  he  never  foi^ets  a  science  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  whole  time  and  attention.    As  regards 
artillery,  the  Sikhs  had  not  ceased  to  increase  the  |„crea«j  of 
number  of  their  guns  after  the  death  of  Runjeet  ^;'^J^^^^|l^j;y 
Smgh ;  and  the  events  of  the  campaign  against  the  Jf^^^^^* 
British  proved,  that  they  could  take  nearly  three 
hundred  guns  into  the  field,  mdependent  of  those 
employed  in  the  forts  of  Lahore,  Govitid  Ghur, 
and  Umritser,  besides  numerous  guns  at  Peshawur 
and  Mooltan.     The  artillery  of  the  Sikhs,  previous 
to  thar  crossing  the  Sutlej,  may  be  safely  estimated 
at  600  guns  of  all  calibres. 

The  portion  of  the  Sikh  force  sent  to  Moodkee 
was   evidently   an  experimental  one,  and  though 
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Confidence  of  beaten,  the  Sikhs  were  satisfied,  that  with  an 
their  guns.  Overwhelming  number  of  guns  strongly  entrenche<it 
they  might  safely  await  the  attack  of  the  British, 
who  appeared  to  possess  but  little  strength  in  this 
important  arm,  though  jpne  by  which  our  early 
conquests  had  been  chiefly  made,  and  which  ren* 
dered  us  the  terror  of  the  Native  powers.  So  well 
^ware  was  Sir  David  Ochterlony  of  the  immadse 
power  of  guns,  that  in  the  campidgn  gainst  the 
Vast  import-  Ncpaufese  he  carried  two  to  Malown  and  thereby 
anee  of  ArtU-  ^Qjupietely  astouished  the  Goorkhas.  For  the  first 
time  at  Gwalior,  the  superiority  of  British  artillery 
was  overlooked,  and  the  consequence  was^  that  guns 
were  taken  by.  infantry  at  the  point  of  the  bay* 
onet.  The  same  took  place  at  Moodkee.  Th«re 
is  every  reason  for  believing,  that  at  both  pkew, 
the  enemy  was  despised,  but  the  results  at  both 
showed  how  mistaken  the  opinion  was,  if  ^er 
entertained.  No  blame  can  be  attached  to  the 
Commander-in-chief  at  Moodkee,  for  be  was 
obliged  to  fight  with  the  means  at  his  disposaL 
The  heavy  guns  and  mortars  were  not  available* 
imd  his  enemy  must  be  beaten.  He  had  no  altera 
native,  and  before  his  artillery  could  possibly  join 
him,  there  was  every  likeUhood  that  he  would  hava 
to  engage  the  whole  Sikh  army. 

No  British  officer  or  soldier  fell  into  the  bands 

The  Sikhs     of  the  cucmy  at  Moodkee,  but  from  a  Sikh  Sirdar 

S^'J'Sfurther  who  was   taken  prisoner  tlie  disposition  on  the 

*^*^'  part  of  the  Sikh^  to  make  a  fiirther  stand  wsm 

clearly  shown.    He  remarked  "  tb^t  if  a  few  ^oii« 
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sand  Sikhs  required  the  united  force  of  the  British 
to  conquer  them^  and  if  opposed  to  such  a  small 
force,  the  former  lost  so  many  men  and  oflScers, 
how  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  to  conquer  th^ 
Khulsa  army,    and  how   infinitely  greater  must 
necessarily  be  the  loss.**     The  war,  thus  begun, 
must  be  carried  on,  and  the  Sikh  force  was  expected 
to  advance  on  the  19th  December.    On  that  day  the 
heavy  guns  escorted  by  Her  Majesty's  29th,  the  1st 
European  light  infantry  and  some  Native  regiments  Britwh  force 
reached  Moodkee  and    the   Commander-in-chief  {jJg'^JJ^**^. 
determmed  to  attack  the  Sikhs*  intrenched  camp  on  <^«™'»«'- 
the  21st  December,  thus  giving  a  day's  rest  to  the 
troops  which  by  forced  marches  had  reached  him. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernor-general   and    Commander-in*chief  to  the 
European  soldiers  who  were  thus  hurrying  on  to 
their  aid«    Elephants  were  despatched  to  Churruk, 
seven  and  twenty  miles  from  Moodkee,  to  cany  ^ina  att«Dtion 
those  who  might  be  unable  to  walk,  and  thus  enable  '^^  '^n*^* 
them  to  come  on.    When  near  Moodkee,  and  J^^'^Q^J^y 
almost  overcome  with  marching  and  thirst,  water  ««»«»^ 
was  received  from  tfie  head-quarters*  camp  brought 
out  on  elephants.      Being  thus  refreshed,  the  men 
marched  vigorously  to  Moodkee,  where  the  Gover- 
nor generafs  band  was  in  readiness  to  conduct 
them  to  camp. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  December,  the  Euro- 
pean infantry  consisted  of  the  regiments  already 
mentioned   with  the  addition   of  Her    Majesty's  diuted  oo  th« 
29th  and  the  Ist  European  light  infantry.     ThocdCiIi^ 
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heavy  guns  had,  also,  come  up,  as  well  as  the  11th 
and  41st  regiments  of  Native  infantry.  With  this 
increased  force  the  Commander-in-chief  resolved 
on  the  following  morning  to  attack  the  Sikhs,  who 
were  entrenched  at  a  place  named  Feerozshuhur, 
or,  as  written  in  the  despatches,  Feerozshah.  It 
may  be  said  there  is  little  in  a  name,  but,  in  the 
present  instance,  it  would  be  well  if  the  point  were 
settled  regarding  the  name  of  a  place  where  the 
hardest  fought  battle  ever  witnessed  in  Indian 
warfieo'e  took  place.* 

In  every  warfare,  there  are  a  number  of  personal 
adventures  which  occur,  interesting  to  the  indivi- 
duals concerned,  and  one  happened  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Moodkee  which  may  be  mentioned.  An 
pflScer  was  on  his  way  to  jdn  a  new  appointment 
at  Ferozpore,  and  had  reached  Moodkee,  where, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sikhs.  Various  reports 
were,  as  usual,  circulated  regarding  the  treatment 
he  was  likely  to  receive  or  had  received.  He  could 
not  have  less  than  his  ears  and  nose  cut  off  by  a 
jsavage  and  cniel  people  like  the  Sikhs !  1  Torture 
and  death  were,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  to  be  his 
fate ! !  As  to  his  ever  being  sent  back,  none  4reamt 
of  such  an  occurrence.  All  pitied  his  unfortunate 
situation,  and  all  rejoiced  when  Lieutenapt  Biddulph 
reached  Moodkee  safe  and  sound.     He  a^erwards^ 

*  la  the  Ferozpora  district,  the  addition  of  "  Wala*'  is  a  oommon  term  in 
Darning  villages,  such  as  Sultan  Khan  Wala,  Bootawala,  Akberwala ;  and 
prohably  the  name  of  die  plaee  in  question  may  have  been  Feerozshahwala» 
and  from  the  length  of  the  word,  the  latter  part  may  have  been  dropped  or 
Shuhur  (a  City)  substituted.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  o^  the  word 
Feerozihubur  in  speaking  of  it. 
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wrote  an  interesting  account  of  his  capture,  treat- 
ment, and  release,  and  we  cannot,  do  better  than 
give  the  statement  in  his  own  words.  His  letter, 
.which  was  published  in  the  Delhi  Gazette,  is  dated 
*'  Army  of  the  Sutlej  near  Ferozpore,  January  19fh 
1846." 

Lieutenant  Biddulph  says : — ''  I  left  UmbaWa  on  plj^/J"^^?* 
the  5th  of  December  to  join  my  corps.    I  reached  account  of  hu 

''  »f  M.  capture,  im- 

within  four  stages  of  Ferozpore,  when  alarming  re-  pnsonmenr, 

^  a"J  release. 

ports  prevailed  of  a  Sikh  invasion,  and  the  villagers 
told  me  I  must  be  on  my  guard ;  parties  of  plun- 
dering horsemen  scoured  the  country,  and  I  had 
several  serious  alarms,  but  considered  that  to  turn 
roand  and  run  would  only  insure  instant  destruc- 
tion. I  put  a  bold  face  upon  it  therefore,  and  con- 
tinued to  advance.  At  Moodkee,  sixteen  miles 
from  Ferozpore,  on  my  anival,  I  saw  we  should 
probably  be  attacked,  and  made  preparations  ac- 
cordin^y  :  horsemen  left  the  village  at  dusk  and 
proceeded  on  different  roads,  as  it  seemed  to  me  to 
bring  up  more  during  the  night;  three  men  came 
singly  to  me  after  dusk,  saying  I  should  be  attacked, 
and  advising  me  to  ride  for  my  life,  but  these  men 
I  treated  as  iqpies,  and  told  them  I  feared  nothing. 
Mid  would  abide  with  my  people  and  baggage. 
During  the  night  we  kept  anxious  watch,  and  ob- 
served fifteen  horsemen  enter  the  village;  at  day- 
light the  attack  commenced.  I  was  surrounded  by 
matchlock  men,  spearmen,  and  swordsmen,  and  told 
to  surrender.  I  said  *  Never.'  Twice  we  drove  them 
back,  but  at  length  more  and  more  men  came  on ; 
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they  seised  my  horses,  plundered  the  baggage,  and 
separated  many  of  the  servants  from  me«  I  &en 
attempted  to  force  a  passage  to  Ferozpore ;  qpear* 
men  and  matchlock  men  held  me  at  bay  in  front, 
others  rushed  on  me  from  behind,  I  was  knocked 
down  and  stunned  with  blows  on  the  head  and 
&ce,  carried  into  a  small  fort  and  kept  prisoner. 
Soon  after  the  people  in  the  fort  manned  the  walls 
and  prepared  for  a  battle ;  this  told  me  some  of  our 
troops  must  be  near  at  hand,  but  ere  they  airived, 
I  was  hurried  out  of  the  place,  put  on  a  horse  be- 
hind a  Sikh  trooper,  and  with  a  strong  escort  gal« 
loped  off  some  nine  or  ten  miles,  JuAge  my 
horror  when  I  saw  before  me  the  whole  Sikh  canp 
and  army !  I  was  taken  up  and  down  thdr  posi*^ 
tion  amidst  excited  crowds,  who  abused  and  poked 
me  right  and  left ;  my  gallant  horsemen,  howerer, 
protected  my  life,  but  I  saw  with  alarm  a  laige 
beam  on  two  posts,  bearing  a  most  unpleasant  re- 
semblance to  a  gallows;  multitudes  were  around 
it,  and  I  prepared  for  death,  prajdng  that  I  might 
not  be  tortured,  and  die  calmly.  We  passed  this, 
however,  and  at  last  reached  B^jah  Lall  Smgh'a 
tent ;  Akalies  going  in  and  out,  shook  their  swoniU 
at  me,  and  crowds  thronged  me ;  Lall  Sin^  came 
out  and  I  addressed  him,  but  he  wouM  not  bear 
me,  ordering  me  to  be  put  in  irons  and  made  over 
to  the  commandant  of  artillery;  thither  I  waa 
taken,  .^e  general  spoke  angrily  and  sent  me  away 
to  his  men ;  I  was  then  chained  under  a  gun,  and  a 
guard  placed  over  me.     Thus  I  lay  for  three  days 
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and  nights;  bitter  cold  it  was;  chappatees^  my 
food,  water  my  drink ;  and  many  anxious  thoughts 
prolonged  my  days  into  weeks^  my  nights  into 
mondis.  Daily  I  was  thronged^  abused,  and  threa* 
tened;  hundreds  of  questions  put  to  me;  and 
tempting  offers  of  services  made,  all  of  which  I 
steadily  refused.  The  artillery-men  became  my 
fiast  friends,  defended  my  life,  and  as  far  as  possible 
drove  back  the  crowds,  and  tried  to  shame  those 
who  threatened  me.  Even  in  such  a  precarious 
situation,  life  has  its  pleasures  and  enjoyment ;  the 
calm  of  night,  cessation  from  teasing  multitudes,  a 
chat  with  the  artillery-men,  smoking  through  my 
kamds  from  a  chiUumj'  without  a  pipe ;  the  thousands 
of  reports,  strange  sights  and  scenes,  the  pity  of 
snaoe,  the  wcmder  of  att  f — ^was  not  this  hapjmiess  f 
Indeed,  I  began  afanost  to  be  happy ;  at  any  rate  I 
could  laugh.    But  the  scene  was  now  to  change* 

^  The  battle  of  Moodkee  roused  my  hopes ;  I 
sat  on  a  board  behind  a  gun,  and  the  artill^«men 
with  lighted  matches  stood  around*  It  seemed  the 
fi§^t  drew  near  and  more  near,  &Lncy  almost  rang 
the  dangour  of  a  chai^  in  my  anxious  senses,  and 
then  the  thought  whether  victory  to  us  would  not 
be  death  to  me  came  to  calm  my  too^buoyant 
hofCB.  I  remembered  Loveday,;^  he  was  my  ship 
companion ! !  At  eleven  at  night  the  gun  ceased, 
the  file-firing  died  away,  and  I  heard  the  bustle  of 

4 

*  Flour  G«k«f.  t  The  bowl  of  a  hookah  cootaining  the  tobacocw 

X  Lieutenant  Loveday  was  killed  while  a  priaoner  in  the  handi  of  the 
Sciadiana» 
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the  Sikh  troops  retiring  iofto  camp ;  who  shall  de- 
scribe then  the  prisoner's  feeli|!igs  7    I  cannot. 
(     '^  Morning  at  last  came^  and  I  soon  peroeired 
.that  the  boastful  pride  of  om  ^emy  bad  gready 
abated,  their  tone  was  altered  and  my  conditicm 
iseemed  better.    Another  day,  another  nighty  sac- 
•ceeded ;  the  third  I  was  suddenly  summcmed  to  the 
.Chief  Beharie  Ally  Khan,  and  on  my  way  to  him,  a 
^mith  appeared,  and  my  irons  were  taken  off.    On 
entering  the  chief's  tent,  he  spcdte  kindly,  gave  me 
.water  to  wash,  and  said  be  Would  g)et  me  released 
Somecionversation  ensued,  and  an  Affghan  Sirdar, 
•who  had  visited  me  the  day  before,  eridesitly  in* 
terested  himself  in  my  behalf;  we  started  for  Lall 
Singh's  quartans,  but  on  the  way  there  I  was  sent 
back  to  my  gun.     Some  anxious  hours  passed^  and 
when  the  unruly  multitude  heard  I  was  likely  to 
be  released,  a  row  commenced ;  my  friends  of  the 
artillery  stood  to  their  guns,  atid  declared  they 
would  fire  if  I  were  touched ;  by  degrees  matters 
smooth^  down,,  and  the  crowd  dispersed.     Sud- 
denlyi  I  was  told  I  might  go  I    I  desired  the  messen- 
ger to  make  my  grat^l  acknowledgements  to  the 
chiefs,  and  took  leave  of  my  Bhaiees,  the  artillery- 
men, but  I  said,  '  I  shall  be  cut  down  directly  I 
leave  your  lines.'    Two  of  them  offered  to  accom- 
pany me,  and  though  their  authority  was  not  much 
to  protect  me,  the  risk  must  be  run ;  off  we  set, 
and  the  sun  never  seemed  to  me  to  shine  so  cheer- 
ftilly  before.     Then  a  brother  of  the  artillery  chiefs 
ran  after  us,  and  said  he  would  get  me  through 
their  outposts ;  he  sent  the  two  artillery-men  back, 
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and  on  we  went.  Many  were  the  .stoppages  and 
mueh  demur  at  the  last  outpost,  five  miles  from 
their  camp,  but  my  friend  satisfied  them  all. 
Merrily  we  trudged  the  ten  miles  to  Moodkee,  and 
the  reception  I  met  from  all  was  grateful  indeed, 
and  never  to  be  forgotten.  My  coix^>anion  received 
from  the  Governor-general  1000  rupees,  and  QfiPers 
of  service  if  he  chose  to  stay  with  us ;  but  h^  re- 
turned, however,  after  the  battles,  to  his  own  people 
or  home.  The  21st  and  22nd  saw  the  Sikhs  routed 
after  a  dei^rate  resistance,  but  the  Govemor- 
gener^  would  not  allow  me  to  mingle  in  the  fray, 
fui  he  said  I  owed  that  at  least  to  the  enemy  who 
released  me,  although  I  refused  to  give  any  pledge 
not  to  fight.** 

At  a  later  period  of  the  campaign,  a  medical  Treatment  of 
officer  was  carried  prisoner  to  Lahore,  along  with  sonTn^by^tbe 
several  European  soldiers  who  were  taken  when 
Sir  Harry  Smith's  ba^age  was  attacked  at  Bud- 
deewal)  near  Loodianah  ;  they  were  all  restored  to 
their  freedom,  and  s^nt  to  the  Brkish  es^asp  by 
Goolab  Singh  after  the  army  had  crossed  the  Sut- 
Iq.  They  were  tolerably  well  treated,  while  prison-* 
ers ;  but  had  they  fallen  into  the  hands  (^  the  van- 
quished Sikhs  after  the  battle  of  Alleewal,  their  fkte 
plight  have  been  difiTerent.  The  release  and  escape 
of  Lieutenant  Biddulph  was  a  most  providential 
one,  and  well  might  the  ftite  of  poor  Loveday  pre- 
sent itsdf  to  his  mind.  He  appears  to  have  owed 
his  safety  to  the  generous  feelings  of  the  artillery- 
men, who  afterwards  proved  themselves  the  bravest 
soldiers  among  the  Sikh  troops,  and  served  their 
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guns  manfully*  Not  only  did  Goolab  Singh  release 
the  Lahwe  prison^rs^  but  presented  each  with  a 
sum  of  money.  It  was  related,  that  a  few  European 
soldiers  straggled  into  the  Sikh  camp  after  the 
action  of  Moodkee;  they  soon  discovered  their 
mistake^  but  instead  of  being  made  prisoners  or  iB 
used,  each  received  a  rupee  and  were  allowed  ta 
return  to  thdr  own  camp  without  molestatioii. 
^^^^^•^This  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  Sikhs  to  men 
th!^*  ri^^  whom  they  so  much  wished  to  destroy,  may  have 
arisen  from  motives  of  policy,  and  a  wish  to  make 
a  favourable  impression  on  the  European  soldiers, 
and  induce  them  to  desert  Several  Eur^^iean 
soldiers  were  said  to  be  in  their  ranks,  both 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen ;  but  no  instance  of  » 
desertion  from  the  European  regiments  occurred 
during  the  campaign,  and  the  same  was  true  atf 
regards  the  Native  troops,  with  one  or  two  soUteiy 
exceptions.  The  kind  treatment  exparienced  by 
the  prisoners  at  Lahore  is  easily  to  be  acoounted 
for,  since  the  Ranee  and  Goolab  Singh  knew  weU» 
that  the  retribution  would  be  fidl  and  complete  if 
they  injured  them*  In  &ct,  they  calculated  on 
their  release  and  safe  conduct  to  the  camp  of  ther 
British  as  likely  to  make  a  fevourable  impressioB: 
on  the  Governor-general,  at  a  time  when  the  Sikh 
government  could  expect  but  little  clemency ;  tmd 
their  chance  of  this  would  be  still  further  lessened^ 
had  they  dared  to  ill  treat  or  put  to  death  tfa» 
prisoners.  We  have  given  Lieutenant  Biddulph'ii 
grafMc  and  highly  interesting  account  of  his  cap- 
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ture  and  release^  and  we  wish  we  possessed  the 
means  of  affording  our  readers  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  that  of  Dr.  Banan« 

At  the  dose  of  the  hattle  of  Moodkee,  and  while 
file  British  troops  were  pursuing  the  Sikhs^  a  gal- 
lant officer  had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  The 
poor  animal  fell  with  his  rider,  and  on  the 
latter  recovering  himself^  he  found  a  Sikh  with  a 
drawn  sword  standing  over  him.  He  received  a  SbSL^  ^  ** 
wound  on  his  left  arm,  and  two  other  sword  cuts 
were  made  at  his  body  by  the  Sikh,  who  in  order 
to  render  them  more  effectual,  took  his  sword  in 
both  hands  and  cut  at  the  officer  with  all  his  might 
Fortunately  in  both  instances,  the  sword  struck 
against  a  powder  flask.  The  Sikh  now  consid^ed 
that  he  had  killed  his  victim;  and  drawing  the 
cheer's  sword  from  its  scabbard  walked   away« 

When  thus  freed  of  his  company,  the  officer  drew 
his  pistols,  and  with  one  in  his  hand,  prepared  for 
the  return  of  his  enemy,  who  on  observing  him 
moving,  was  coming  back.  At  this  juncture  a 
European  soldier  came  to  his  aid,  and  either  killed 
the  Sijkli  or  the  latter  fled.  It  was  now  dark,  and  a 
dooly.or  Utter,  obtained,  in  which  the  officer  hoped 
to  reach  camp ;  but  he  had  not  gone  far,  before  he 
found  an  officer  mortally  wounded,  though  still 
alive.  He  left  the  dooly,  and  wished  Dr.  Graydon,  j^  Gmydon 
the  assistant  surgeon  of  Her  Majesty's  50th,  for  it  jJ^JJ' ., 
waa  no  other  than  he,  to  occupy  his  place,  while  he  ^^ 
vvialked  by  his  side.  From  loss  of  blood,  he  could 
not  keep  pace  long  with  the  dooly,  and  offered  the 
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bearers  a  high  reward  if  they  would  carry  both  him-i 
self  and  his  wounded  brother  officer  to  camp  ;  but 
there  being  only  three  men,  the   attempt  foiled; 
Graydon  then  begged  that  he  might  be  left  behind, 
as  he  said  he  knew  he  was  mortally  wounded  and 
could  not  survive.    At  length  a  loose  pony  belongs 
ing  to  an  officer  who  had  been  killed,  was  secured^ 
and  on  this  the  officer  reached  camp.     Two  medi* 
^cere^kfiu^'  cal  officers  were  woimded  at  Moodkee,  and  both 
at  Moodkee.    eventually  died.     They  had  advanced  with  their 
re^ective  regiments,  the  31st  and  50th,  with  th^ 
laudable  purpose  of  assisting  the  wounded  officers! 
and  men,  but  in  doing  so,  they  necessarily  exposed 
their  own  Kves.     At  Moodkee,  the  dust  prevented 
a  view  of  what  was  going  on  in  front,  and  the 
officers  in  question  were  not  aware  of  their  dan- 
gerous position.    On  the  line  of  march  in  an  enemy's 
country,  the  rear  is  perhaps  the  least  safe  place^ 
The  proper     but  iH  a  pitched  battle,  the  medical  officer's  place 
medicSW    is  out  of  the  range  of  shot,  if  he  wish  to  be  of 
ceradunng     g^i^i^e  ^  the  wouudcd,  and  his  exposing  himself 
to  the  enemy's  fire  can  serve  no  good  purpose, 
while  it  renders   his  services  unavailable,  in  the 
event  of  his  bdng  shot  or  wounded ;  in  either  case, 
he  is  justly  blamed,  and  the  remark  is  made  that 
''  he  had  no  business  there.**    In  case  of  retreat, 
there  is  of  course  no  place  of  safety  for  any  one, 
and  all  must  encounter  the  risk  of  being  slain,  but' 
with  the  British  army  in  a  fair  field,  there  is  little 
chance,  at  least,  in  India,  of  such  an  occurrence. 
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We  have  remarked  that  the  dragooDS  experi- ^ifficuiiy  of 
enced  considerable  difficulty  in  penetrating  thesikh. 
quilted  and  padded  clothes  of  the  Sikhs^  and  at 
Moodkee  an  officer  of  the  irregular  cavalry  who 
had  wounded  his  adversary  in  the  sword-arm, 
actually  could  not  kill  him  from  this  cause,  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  work  to  one  of  his  own  men 
who  came  to  his  aid ! 

Though  Lall  Singh  was  nominally  the  CoQiman- 
der-in-chief  of  the  Khulsa  troops  destined  to  cross 
the  Sutlej  and  measure  arms  with  the  British,  yet, 
Tej  Singh  was  the  most  influential  maQ  in  tJieir  Tej  sin^h  in 
army  and  considered  their  leader.     Averse  as  the  commander- 
Sirdar  had  been  to  war  with  sudb  a  powerful  foe ;  s^kh  Army. 
when^  once  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers,  he  resolved 
to  do  his  utmost,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  hostile 
operations  which  had  now  commenced. 

To  meet  the  coming  struggle  nearly  all  the 
Khulsa  troops  had  been  sent  across  tlie  Sutlej,  and 
only  a  few  battalions  under  Dhonkul  Singh  and 
some  Mussulmans  with  fifty  or  sixty  guns  left  at 
Lahore.  The  Sikhs  crossed  with  the  purpose  of 
not  simply  vanquishing  the  British  in  one  or  two  strength  and 

1        *^       .   1       1  -disposition  of 

Jbattles  and  then  returning  to  the  Punjab,  but  oftheSikhArmy. 
forcing  their  way  to  Delhi,  Benares,  and  Calcutta ! ! 
Their  ambition  and  arrogance  knew  no  bounds. 
To  effect  this  purpose  Tej  Singh  marched  towards 
Kussoor  with  a  large  force,  consisting  of  at  least 
twelve  battalions  of  in&ntry  under  the  command 
of  Mehtab  Singh  and  Misr  Sookh  Race ;  there  were 
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several  regiments  of  cavalry  attached  to  his  force, 

and  both  foot  and  horse  artillery.  Sirdar  Tej  Singfa» 

likewise,  commanded  the  Hureekee  brigade,  ec^ual 

in  strength  to  that  of  Kussoor,  and  under  him  were 

Generals  Goolab  Singh  and  Jemadar  Kmmr.    To 

the  Hurreekee  force  were  attached  five  thousand 

cavalry.    Thus  the  force  at  Tej  Singh's  disposal 

amounted  to  24,000  infantry  and  at  least  10,000 

cavalry  with  a  hundred  guns.    Runjoor  Singh  was 

in  command  of  an  army  of  10,000  men,  moving  on 

Phuloor  with  upwards  of  sixty  guns,  and  a  portion 

of  cavalry.     In  addition  to  these  three  brigades 

numbering    upwards   of  30,000  infantry,  15,000 

cavalry  and  160  guns^  there  was  a  force  under 

Shum  Shere  Singh  amounting  to  15,000  infantry, 

7,000    cavalry   and    thirty    guns,   besides    horse 

artillery.     Thus  a  Sikh  force  was  marching  on  the 

Sutl6j  of  nearly  50,000  mfantry,  25,000  cavahy 

and  200  guns.    On  the  19th  December,  the  main 

body  of  the  Sikh  army,  consisting  of  at  least  35,000 

infantry  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  guns   with 

25,000  cavalry,  was  strongly  entrenched  at  Peer- 

ozshuhur,  after  allowing  for  its  losses  at  Moodkee. 

A  portion  from  each  branch  of  their  service  had 

been  sent  to  that  place.    During  the  19th  and  20th 

of  December,  the  Sikh  troops  who  had  fled  from 

Moodkee  joined  their  head  quarters,  and  awaited 

the  attack  of  the  British.    Had  the  Khulsa  troops 

encountered  a  less  desperate  resistance  in  thehr 

first  engagement,  they  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have 

rallied  on  the  following  day,  and  made  another 
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attack^  which  was  anticipated  by  the  Britisfa  Com- 
mander-m-chie£  But  Tej  Smgh  considered  that 
a  detached  force  without  the  assistance  of  an  over- 
whehning  artillery  was  certain  destruction^  and  he  tactics  of  fg 
resolved  to  await  the  advance  of  the  British  in  his  ^^^^^' 
entrenched  camp,  and  thus  preserve  his  whole  force 
entire.  His  scouts  had  informed  him,  that  the 
only  arm  in  which  he  could  trust  against  the  enemy 
.was  his  artillery,  and  that  even  his  guns  were  not 
safe,  since  the  British  at  Moodkee  had  resorted  to 
the  desperate  plan  employed  at  Maharajpoor  of 
seizing  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  Th6 
Sirdar,  though  well  aware  of  this  fetct,  conceived 
that  such  desperate  courage  only  belonged  to  the 
European  portion  of  the  British  army,  and  from 
the  smallness  of  their  number,  imagined,  that  with 
iqpwards  of  one  hundred  guns,  he  could  defy  their 
efforts.    In  short,  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  i«  confident  of 

1  .  .  .  »  t      •  1  iucceis. 

his  position  was  safe,  and  victory  on  the  part  of 
the  British  next  to  impossible.  The  Sirdar  knew 
well,  that  the  guns  of  a  large  calibre  possessed  by 
the  enemy  were  few  in  number,  and  could  never 
silence  his  own,  many  of  which  were  of  battering 
calibre.  Let  us  now  see  what  force  the  British 
Commander-in-chief  had  to  oppose  to  his  large 
army.  The  only  accession  he  had  received  to  his 
strength  since  the  battle  of  Moodkee  consisted  of 
Her  Majesty's  29th  foot,  the  Honorable  Company's 
.1st  European  light  in&ntry,  the  11th  and  41st 
regiments  of  Native  in&ntry  and  the  heavy  guns 
brou^t  \xp  by  Colonel  Dennis. 

VOL*    IL  F 
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'    He  had  thus  six  European  reghnents  of  in&ntry, 

uirMdiu^    amounting  probably  to  upwards  of  4,000  men: 

M^kJeon   *^^  ^^^®  ^^^  Majesty's  9th,  29th,  31st,  60th, 

cemw  w?5"  ^^*'  ^^^  *^^  European  light  infiantry ;  five  of  these 

had  sufiFered  severely  from  cholera  at  Kussowlee, 

Subathoo,  Umballa,  Loodianah,  and  Meerut,  so  that 

their  average  strength  could  not  exceed  800  men. 

The  Native  infantry  at  his  disposal  conasted  of 
the  2nd,  11th,  16th,  24th,  26th,  41st,  42nd,  45th, 
47th,  48th,  and  73rd,  eleven  regiments,  each  of 
which  may  have  averaged  1,000  men,  making  a 
total  of  11,000  Native  in&ntry. 

The  deficiency  in  cavalry  was  much  felt,  and  the 
only  European  regiment  in  that  branch  was  Her 
Majesty's  3rd  light  dragoons,  with  the  Governor- 
general's  body  guard,  the  4th  and  5th  regiments  of 
Ught  cavalry,  and  the  9th  irregular  cavalry. 

In  horse  artillery  there  were  Brind's,  Dashwood's, 
Todd's  and  Swinley's  European  troops,withGarbetf  s 
Native  troop.  To  these  are  to  be  added  two  horse 
field  batteries,  Nos.  7  and  9,  manned  by  two  c<mi- 
panics  of  European  foot  artill^. 

The  Meerut  force  was  on  its  way  to  join,  but 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  Sir  John  rattler's 
force  was  ordered  to  come  up  on  the  21st  fit>m  Fee- 
rozpore,  which  it  did  about  2  p.m.,  not  more  than 
an  hour  previous  to  the  battle  of  Feeroz^uhur. 
This  force  consisted  of  CaiApbell*s  European  troop 
of  horse  artillery  and  Day*s  Native ;  the  8th  r^- 
ifxeiit  of  light  cavalry,  and  the  3rd  or  Taif  s  irr^ular 
i^avalry.     The  Native  portion  of  infjsmtry  consisted 
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of  the  12th,  14th,  33rd,  44th,  tod  54th,  with  Her 
Majesty's  62nd  Regiment :  two  light  field  batteries 
manned  by  two  companies  of  foot  artilleiy  accom- 
panied the  Feerozpore  brigade. 

Private  instructions  had  been  given    to  com- 
manding oflScers  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  to 
have  their  regiments  in  readiness  to  march  at  two 
on  the  following  morning.     Accordingly,  at  the  The  army 
hour  appointed,  the  camp  was  left  standing  with  a  Mo<^kee  on 
detaflfrom  each  regiment;  and  a  regiment  and  a Se' 217155:?' 
half  of  Native  infantry  being  kept  as  a  guard  over 
it  and  the  wounded,  the  army  of  the  Sutlq  left 
Moodkee,  and  by  daylight  the  several  regiments 
had  joined  their  respective  brigades.     The  whole 
marched  onwards,  making  a  long  detour  with  a 
view  of  attacking  the  weakest  points  in  the  ^nemy^s 
position,  though,  as  matters  turned  out,  the  attack 
was  made  on  the  strongest 

Several  halts  were  made,  for  the  march  was  a 
long  and  fatiguing  one  of  about  sixteen  miles. 
About  two  P.M.,  Sir  John  Littler  joined.  The 
force  now  consisted  of  seven  regiments  of  European 
in&ntry,  fifteen  regiments  of  Native  infiantry,  a  regi- 
ment of  European  dragoons,  four  regiments  of  Na- 
tive light  cavalry,  including  the  body  guard,  two  of 
irregular  cavalry,  seven  troops  of  horse  artillery, 
four  light  field  batteries,  and  four  companies  of 
foot  artillery,  with  two  eight-inch  howitzers. 
The  whole  may  probably  have  amounted  to  20,000 
infantry,  3,500  cavalry,  900  artillerymen,  horse 
and  foot,  with  forty-two  six-pounder  and  twenty- 
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fotir  nine-pounder  guiis,  besides  the  two  heavy 
pieces  of  ordnance.  Soon  after  the  Feeroipore 
brigade  joined^  the  Sikh  horsemen  were  tseen  on 
the  right !  They  fired  off  their  matchlooks^  but 
did  not  approach  very  near  the  column.  Some 
riflemen  were  sent  out,  however,  to  keep  them 
at  a  distance.  After  passing  a  mud  village,  the 
troops  were  halted  and  formed  into  battle  array. 
When  Tej  Singh  saw  the  British  preparing  for  the 
contest  after  a  long  march,  and  without  any  chance 
of  obtaining  water  or  food,  his  hopes  must  have 
been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  In  the  entrendied 
camp  of  the  Sikhs,  food  and  water  had  been  stored 
up  in  abundance.  The  Khalsa  troops  were  fresh 
and  ready  for  action,  confident  of  success  and 
victory. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  THE  BATTLE  OP  MOODKEE^ 
AND  OTHER  MATTERS  RBOARDINO  THE  STATE 
OP  APPAIRS. 

Bepore  proceeding  fiirther^  it  may  be  as  well  to  a  more  detail- 

give  a  more  full  and  detaSed  account  of  the  action  tbe^nTen-^ 

of  Moodkee  from  the  pen  of  His  Excellency  the  ^sikhT 

Commander-in-chief^  as  contained  in  his  despatch, 

dated  ''Camp,  Moodkee,  18th  December,  1846,** 

We  have  merely  given  a  general  description  of  the 

battle,  for  we  do  not  profess  to  be  writing  a  detailed 

account  of  the  military  operations  of  the  British:  still 

it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  give  as  much  information 

as  will  convey  to  our  military  readers  a  correct  idea 

of  these  operations,  and  in  doing  so,  we  can  follow 

no  surer  guide,  them  the  general  who  commanded 

the  victorious  army  of  tlie  Sutlej  from  its  first 

formation,  until  its  breaking  up  under  the  walls  of 

Lahore ;  the  gates  of  which  were  then  guarded  by 

British  troops,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Sikh 

Government  preserved  by  a  portion  of  that  gallant 
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army.    In  the  despatch  alluded  to,  his  Excellency 
continues : — 
TheOoTernor-     *'  Soon  after  mid-day,  the  division  under  Major- 

general's  des~ 

patch  regard-  general  Sir  Harry  Smith,  a  brigade  of  that  under 
ofMoodkee.  Major-geueral  Sir  John  M'Caskill,  and  another  of 
that  under  Major-General  Gilbert,  with  five  troops 
of  horse  artillery,  and  two  light  field  batteries 
imder  Lieutenant-colonel  Brooke  of  the  horse 
artiller)*  (brigadier  in  command  of  the  artillery 
force),  and  the  cavalry  division,  consisting  of  Her 
Majesty's  3rd  light  dragoons,  the  body  guard, 
4th  and  5th  light  cavalry,  and  the  9th  irregular 
cavalry,  took  up  their  encampmg  ground  in  fi'ont 
of  Moodkee. 

**  The  troops  were  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion 
principally  from  the  want  of  water,  which  was  not 
procurable  on  the  road,  when  about  3  p.m«  informa* 
tion  was  received  that  the  Sikh  army  was  advanc* 
ing,  and  the  troops  had  scarcely  time  to  get  under 
arms  and  move  to  their  positions,  when  the  fact 
was  ascertained. 

**  I  immediately  pushed  forward  the  horse 
artillery  and  cavalry,  directing  the  infantry,  ac- 
companied by  the  field  batteries,  to  move  onward 
in  support.  We  had  not  proceeded  beyond  two. 
miles,  when  we  found  the  enemy  in  position.  They 
were  said  to  consist  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thou- 
sand infantry,  about  the  same  force  (rf  cavahy, 
and  forty  guns.  They  had  evidently  either  taken 
up  thw  position,  or  were  advancing  in  order  <rf 
battle  a^nst  us. 
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'*  To  resist  their  attack,  and  to  cover  the  forma- 
tion of  the  in&ntry,  I  advanced  the  cavahry  under 
Brigadiers  White,  Gough,  and  Mactier,  rapidly  to 
the  front  m  columns  of  sqtiadrons,  and  occupied 
this  plain.  They  were  speedily  followed  by  the 
five  troops  of  horse  artillery  under  Brigadier 
Brooke,  who  took  up  a  forward  position,  having 
the  cavalry  then  on  his  flanks. 

*'  The  country  is  a  dead  flat,  covered  at  short  in- 
tervals mth  a  low,  but  in  some  places,  thick  Jhan 
jungle,  and  dotted  with  sandy  hillocks.  The  enemy 
screened  their  infantry  and  artillery  behind  this 
jungle,  and  such  undulations  as  the  ground  af- 
forded; and  while  our  Native  battalions  formed 
from  echellons  of  brigades  into  line,  opened  a  very 
severe  cannonade  upon  our  advancing  troops,  which 
was  vigorously  replied  to  by  the  battery  of  horse 
artillery  imder  Brigadier  Brooke,  which  was  soon 
joined  by  the  two  light  field  batteries.  The  rapid 
and  well  directed  fire  of  our  artillery  appeared  soon 
to  paralyse  that  of  the  enemy ;  and  as  it  was  neces- 
sary to  complete  our  infantry  dispositions  without 
advancing  the  artillery  too  near  to  the  jungle,  I 
directed  the  cavalry  under  Brigadiers  White  and 
Gough  to  make  a  flank  movement  on  the  enemy's 
left  with  a  view  of  threatening  and  turning  that 
flank,  if  possible.  With  praise-worthy  gallantry, 
the  3rd  light  dragoons,  the  2nd  brigade  of 
cavalry,  consisting  of  the  body  guard  and  5th 
l^t  cavalry,  with  a  portion  of  the  4th  lancers, 
turned  the  left  of  the  Sikh  army,  and  sweeping 
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along  the  whole  rear  of  the  infantry  and  guns, 
silenced  for  a  time  the  latter,  and  put  their  nume- 
rous cavalry  to  flight.  Whilst  this  movement  was 
taking  place  on  the  enemy's  left,  I  directed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  4th  lancers,  the  9th  inregular 
cavalry  under  Brigadier  Mactier,  with  a  light  field 
battery,  to  threaten  their  right.  This  manoeuvre 
was  also  successful.  Had  not  the  infantry  and 
gims  of  the  enemy  been  screened  by  the  jungle, 
these  brilliant  charges  o{  the  cavalry  would  have 
been  productive  of  greater  effect 

*'  When  the  infantry  advanced  to  attack.  Briga- 
dier Brodce  rapidly  pushed  on  his  horse  artiHery 
close  to  the  Jungle^  «id  the  cannonade  was  resumed 
on  both  sides.   The  infaaitry  under  Sir  Harry  Smith, 
General  Gilbert,  and  Sir  John  McCaskill,  attacked  in 
echellon  of  lines,  and  the  enemy's  infantry  were 
almost  invisible  amongst  wood  and  the  i^proaching 
darkness  of  night    The  opposition  of  the  enemy 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  troops 
who  had  everything  at  stake,  and  who  had  long 
vaimted  of  their  bdng  nresistible.     Their  ample 
and  extended  line  (from  their  great  superiority  of 
numbers)  far  outflanked  ours,  but  this  was  counter- 
acted by  the  flank  movements  of  our    cavalry. 
The  attack  of  the  infantry  now  commenced,  and 
the  roll  of  fire  from  their  powerful  musketry  soon 
convinced  the  Sikh  army  that  they  had  met  with 
a  foe  they  little  expected ;  and  their  whole  force 
was  driven  from  position  after  position  with  great 
slaughter  and  the  loss  of  seventeen  pieces  of  artil- 
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lery,  some  of  them  of  heavy  calibre ;  our  m&ntry 
using  the  never-failing  weapon,  the  bayonet,  when- 
ever the  enemy  stood.  Night  only  saved  them 
from  worse  disaster,  for  this  stout  conflict  was 
maintwied  during  an  hour  and  a  half  of  dim  star- 
light, amidst  a  cloud  of  dust  from  the  sandy  plain 
which  yet  more  obscured  every  object."* 

In  reading  a  despatch,  we  are  struck  with  the 
apparent  simplicity  and  regularity  of  every  move-  Jegpatehla!* ^ 
ment;  but  to  those  engaged  in  the  fight  all  seemed 
confusion.  In  the  present  instance  nothing  can 
appear  more  easy  than  to  comprehend  the  flank 
movements  of  the  cavalry,  the  advance  of  the 
horse  artillery  and  infantry,  the  breaking  of  the 
Sikh  column  axkd  their  dispersion ;  but  if  we  ask 
individuals  regarding  their  position,  they  cannot 
teU  whether  they  were  on  the  flank,  in  the  front  or 
rear  of  the  enemy.  If  this  be  difficult  in  daylight, 
and  on  a  plain  unobstructed  by  brush  wood  or 
jungle,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  clear  and  not  one 
vast  cloud  of  dust,  the  attempt  becomes  vain  when 
such  obstructions  are  superadded.  A  Commander-  p>ffic«ity  ^^ 
in-chief  knows  what  movements  he  ordered,  and  ^"^^^  ^j  !*><^ 

engaged  in  it. 

when  those  performing  them  are  enveloped  in  dust 
and  darkness,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  see  how 
these  (H'ders  are  carried  out,  and  it  is  only  known 
that  they  have  been  so  by  the  result.  If  the  latter 
be  successfiil,  then  the  manoeuvre  is  supposed  to 
have  been  devised  and  executed  in  strict  accordance 
with  military  tactics. 

When  a  victory  is  gained,  it  must  be  achieved  by 
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OalUmtry  of 
the  troopi. 


a  combination  of  skilful  movements  and  the  bravery 
of  the  troops  employed.  In  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  the 
army  employed  at  Moodkee  had  a  gallant  and 
experienced  general.  The  dispositions  for  the  attack 
were  such  as  were  most  likely  to  insure  victory ; 
and  all  accounts  agree  in  stating,  that  the  European 
and  Native  troops  behaved  with  their  accustomed 
steadiness  and  bravery.  In  the  list  of  killed  and 
wounded^  appended  to  the  Commander-in-chief's 
despatch^  we  find  that  the  whole  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  amounted  to  872 ;  of  these^  no  fewer, 
than  fifty-one  were  European  officers^  while  the 
Native  officers  amounted  to  eleven ;  twelve  of  the 
former  and  two  of  the  latter  being  killed.  Again, 
comptratiTe  in  the  rauks  of  non-commissioned  officers^  drum- 
thTEuropean  mcrs^  rank  and  file^  the  number  of  killed  and 
kiued  alld^  wouudcd  was  705,  and  out  of  this  amount,  upwards 
wounded.  ^£  ^qq  ^^^^  European  soldiers  of  Her  Majesty's 
3rd  dragoons,  9th»  31st,  50th,  and  80th  foot, 
inclusive  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  drum* 
mers;  so  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  wounded 
and  killed  were  among  the  European  portion  of 
the  army,  which  did  not,  probably,  equal  a  fifth  o€ 
Conclusion  to  the  wholc.  One  of  two  conclusions  must  be  drawn 
from  these  fearful  odds,  either  that  the  Europeans 
were  more  exposed,  or  that  the  enemy  directed 
their  fire  with  unerring  aim  against  them :  we  have 
in  our  general  sketch  of  the  operations  remarked 
that  the  European  infantry  seized  the  en^ny'a 
guns  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  this  is  not 
prominently  alluded  to  by  the  Comnumder-in-ch^^ 
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thot^  giving  every  credit  to  the  bayonet  as  the 
'^  never^failing  weapon  when  the  enemy  made  a 
standi"*  so  that  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  Native 
in&ntry  charged  the  guns  equidly  with  the  Euro- 
pean; and  no  invidious  distinction  should  be 
dmwn,  when  the  man  best  capable  of  forming  a 
correct  judgment  was  satisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  all*     The  Sikhs  are  stated  to  have  lost  seventeen  gum  lost  by 

•  -.       „  .    .  theSikhfc 

guns  at  Moodkee^  so  that  the  remammg  twenty- 
three  must  have  been  brought  back  to  their 
entrenched  camp  at  Feerozshuhun  As  to  the 
actual  loss  of  the  enemy^  it  was  not  very  great ; 
this  arimng  entirely  from  the  causes  mentioned  in 
the  de^atch^  namely,  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  i^JjJJ^J^^^ 
the  darkness  of  night,  which  prevented  the  fiillL^Jj[''*® 
e&et  of  the  cavalry  charges. 

The  5th  light  cavalry  imder  the  command  of 
Major  Alexander  vied  with  the  European  dragoons, 
while  the  body  guard  maintained  its  well-earned 
name,  and  out  of  the  few  officers  attached  to 
it,  three  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  battle 
appeared  to  hare  raged  the  thickest  near  the 
Governor-general  and  Commander4n-chief,  since, 
almost  every  mounted  officer  attached  to  both,  was  Oreatioa 

,  among  the 

eitfatf  killed .  or  wounded,  including  the  aides-de- British  mount- 
camp  with  the  Governor-general  and  one  with  the  particuUriV 
Commander-in-chief;  while  Major,  now  Lieutenant^  Governor- 
colonel,  Patrick  Grant,  deputy  adjutant-general,  was  SmmanSer- 
very  severely  wounded,  and  Sir  Robert  Sale,  the 
quarter-master-general,  received  a    wound    from 
which  he  soon  afterwards  died.     There  could  be  no 
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doabt  that  the  Sikhs  directed  their  fire  against  the 
mounted  officers^  and  those  with  cocked  hats  and 
staff  uniform  were  thdr  particular  marks. 
Regret  of  Many  who  were  within  hearing  of  the  guns^  on 

tiirLutie!  but  the  evening  of  the  18th,  deeply  regretted  that  they 
Xi^'^^ere  not  sharing  in  the  struggle  which  might  be 
the  iMt,  but  after  forced  marches  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  head  quarters  in  time,  were  doomed  to 
Not  likely  to  arrive  a  day  too  late!     This  disappointment  was 
ed  in  fo^tSr^ '  vividly  felt  and  deplored  by  the  European  regi- 
ments which  reached  Moodkee  on  the  evenii^  of 
the  19th  December ;  but  the  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Sikhs  to  fight  to  the  last,  restored  their 
hopes,  that  they  might  yet  share  in  the  dangers 
and  glory  of  the  coming  battles ;  and  they  were 
soon  destined  to  see  their  most  sanguine  wishes 
The  Sikhs,     realized  on  the  field  of  Feerozshuhur.    At  Moodkee, 
at  M^kee,    the  Sikhs  had  fought  on  the  open  plain,  and  w&ce 
fl^t/^         routed  after  a  desperate  fight;   but  though  thus 
discomfited  their  spirit  was  in  no   way  broken; 
and  though  they  lost  the  victory,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  yet  it  was  a  very  deeply 
bought  one  on  the  part  ai  the  victors ;  and  such  as 
crippled  the  British  Commander-in-diief  s  means 
much  more  than  those  of  the  Sikh  leader.    The  latter 
was  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  ex- 
periment he  had  made,  that  he  saw  with  pleasure  the 
British  troops  fironting  the  strongest  position  of  his 
entrenched  camp  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  c^ 
December,  and  even  sent  out  his  horsemen,  to  point 
out  as  it  were  the  way  to  his  stronghold. 
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Having  thus  entered  a  little  more  minutely  into 
the  action  at  Moodkee  and  supplied  our  readers 
with  the  details  of  it,  we  must  now  retiun  to  the 
position  of  the  contending  forces  at  Feerozdiuhur, 
where  a  much  more  fierce  encdunter  was  awaiting 
the  British  than  they  had  met  with  evai  at  Mood*  Moodiwe.  a 
kee,  though  that  battle  will  be  recorded  as  one  of  ^;J3f  •^- 
the  most  hard  contested  which  had  hitherto  oc«- 
curred  in  India,  and  that  with  a  people  who  ex- 
celled in  numbers,  and  in  the  possession  of  the 
implements  of  war,  the  brave  troops  hitherto  van- 
quished by  the  British  under  a  Clive,  a  Wellesley, 
a  Wellington,  a  Combermere,  or  the  chief  who 
had  led  the  army  of  the  Sutlej  to  a  victory  through 
a  fiercer  struggle  than  he  had  encountered  with  his 
brave  army  on  the  fidd  ci  Maharajpoor ;  where  the  Moodkee  and 
indomitable  bravery  of  troops  capturing  the  guns  *  •'"JP^"'- 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  proved  the  obstinacy 
and  determination  of  the  Mahrattas.  These  people 
though  brave  soldiers,  had  encountered  the  British 
before,  and  though  determined  to  try  their  strength, 
yet  they  must  have  been  sensible  that  they  mig^t 
be  vanquished ;  but  not  so  with  the  Sikhs,  whose  The  arrogai 
confidence  in  their  own  strength  and  resources  of  ui^fkh^ 
induced  them  to  look  upon  the  British  as  hardly 
their  equals,  and  detetmined  to  bring  the  test  of 
their  superiority  to  a  fierce  trild.  They  might  be 
beaten,  nay,  exterminated ;  but  to  fight  and  try  the 
issue  of  the  battle  they  firmly  resolved  upon,  in 
spite  of  evesy  advice  ofiered  to  them  by  thehr  ^eat 
leader,  RuHjeet  Singh,  while  alive,  and  that  of  the 
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Ranee  who  now  conducted  affiurs^  not  to  measure 
arms  with  a  people  whom  they  woidd  not  allow  to 
False  bans  on  be  whoUy  invincible  like  themselves.     True,  the 
British  had  been  the  paramount  power  in  India  fer 
many  years,  even  tfte  Sikhs  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sutlej  avowed  its  supremacy^;  but  still  its  army 
had  been  annihilated  in  A£Fghanistan  :  and  calculat- 
ing on  this  disaster  as  the  result  of  deteriorated 
jskill,  instead  of  the  consequence  of  irresolution,  mis- 
placed confidence,  and  the  inclemency  of  a  northern 
winter,  the  Sikhs  had  now  the  temerity  to  resolve  to 
AdTUitages  on  encounter  the  British  army  in  its  own  territoiy,  or 
Britbh.         at  least  on  its  own  side  of  the  Sutiiej,  led  by  a  de- 
termined commander  who  had  never  known  deieat, 
and  supported  by  the  Governor-general  of  Indtt, 
a  soldier  himself,  who  would  ^um  all  their  arte  of 
circumvention,  and  listen  to  no  terms  of  peace  until 
he  had  avenged  the  insult  offered  by  a  proud  and 
ambitious  nation,  to  the  country  whose  wel&re  had 
been  conunitted  to  his  charge,  and  at  a  seascm  when 
the  cold  air  of  December   had   invigorated   the 
European  frame,  and  restored  many  to  health  and 
strength,  who  had  been  laid  on  a  bed  of  sic^neo, 
during  the  debilitating  and  pestilential  months  <^ 
July  and  August,    It  is  a  curious  feature  in  the 
history  of  the  Sikhs,  that  instead  of  crossing  die 
Sutlej  in  the  hot  winds,  when  the  European  soldier 
could  never  withstand  the  burning  sun  of  India,  and 
his  services  therefore  be  unavaOable  without  Ihe 
risk  of  death  from  fever,  apoplexy,  or  cholera,  they 
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have  invariably  made  their  threats  after  the  Dusse- 
rah  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  weather.  One 
reason  for  their  overlooking  such  an  advantage, 
and  of  not  acting  on  it,  may  doubtless  be  attributed  Reasons  of  the 
to  the  rise  in  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  during  the  crossing  in  the 
iiot  months,  and  particularly  the  Sutlej  and  Gharra : 
the  latter  river,  in  which  are  situated  the  principal 
ghauts  of  Hurreekee,  Koonda,  and  Huggur,  would 
then  be  impassable  to  them  by  means  of  a  bridge 
of  boats,  and  this  is  probably  the  chief  cause  that 
has  operated  in  restraining  them  from  invading  the 
British  territories,  during  a  season  of  the  year  when 
a  European  force  could  not  be  brought  into  the 
iield  in  tents  without  its  certain  destruction  frt)m 
the  causes  already  mentioned.  It  may  be  that  the 
Sikhs  themselves^  who  are  notorious  for  their  lazi- 
ness and  apathy,  are  averse  to  exertion  at  the 
hottest  period  of  the  year ;  and  requiring  stimulus 
have  delayed  war&re  until  the  Dusserah,  when 
their  sluggish  spirits  appear  to  be  roused  to  war, 
discord,  and  murder.  In  Runjeet  Singh,  they  had 
&A  example  of  making  their  hostile  preparations 
at  the  commencement  of  the  cold  months. 

Another  curious  feature  in  the  present  campaign, 
particularly  at  its  commencement,  when  regiments 
were  marching  to  join  the  army,  was  that  no  moles-  £^^1,,^  ^^^ 
tation  or  annoyance  was  offered  to  our  troops  on  JJofJ^J^ed " 
the  road,  though  alarms  were  often  given  of  the  ^^^^  ^^® 
Sikh  horsemen  being  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  they  hung 
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upon  the  flanks,  but  did  not  like  to  tij  their  haa4 
with  European  soldiers,  ready  at  least  to  receive 
them  on  the  point  of  the  bayonet    A  party  of 
them  did  rob  a  cart  with  some  commissariat  and 
private  property  near  Moodkee ;  the  bullocks  were 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  column,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  cart  fell  an  easy  prey  into  their  handsj 
though  a  guard  of  native  soldiers  was  over  them. 
But  from  the  time  of  leaving  Kulka,  imtil  the  regi- 
ments reached  Moodkee,  not  a  single  Sikh  horse- 
man was  seen,  and  no  theft  or  robbery  committed^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  solitary  case  alluded  to. 
whyFecrox-       It  cau  hardly  be  accounted  for  why  the  Sikh 
ducked. '^^    troops  did  not  attack  Feerozpore  ;   for,  notwith- 
standing the  place  was  defended  by  a  considerable 
number  of  troops,  and  in  an  entrenched  camp.  Sir 
John  Littler  could  hardly  have  held  it  against  a 
siege  with  large  guns  and  shells,  backed  by  an  oy^- 
whelming  army  of  in&ntry  and  cavalry.    The  onfy 
Europeans  he  possessed  were  the  62nd  Queens, 
and  two  troops  and  some  companies  of  foot  artil- 
lery.   What  the  nature  of  the  attack  would  have 
been,  may  be  easily  imagined  from  the  desperate 
struggle  at  Moodkee  and  Feerozshuhur,  and  in  the 
latter  engagement,  the  Feerozpore  force  under  thekr 
gallant  and  distinguished  leader,  found  the  enemy 
opposed  to  them  such  as  they  had  not  probably 
anticipated  when  they  expected  them  at  Feerozpore. 
The  Sikh  troops  are  said  to  have  pressed  Lai 
Singh  to  lead  them  against  Feerozpore  repeatedly, 
but  hcTefused ;   and  at  length  sent  them  to  Mood- 
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kee  in  order  to  satisfy  their  demands^  and  get  rid 
of  their  importunity. 

His  excuse  for  not  attacking  that  insulated  post, 
was,  that  he  wanted  to  fi^t  the  Commander-in* 
chief,  and  considered  any  one  else  as  below  his 
notice!!  Others  asserted  that  his  forbearance 
arose  from  the  supposition  that  the  cantonments 
had  been  filled  with  mines,  since  the  desertion  of 
them  by  the  British. 

Whatever  the  real  cause  may  have  been,  it  was  Fortonttt  not 
most  fortunate  that  the  Sikh  army  on  crossing  the 
Sutlej  did  not  march  on  Feerozpore ;  for  the  least 
they  could  have  done,  would  be  to  bum  the  barracks 
and  officers*  bungalows,  and  plunder  the  bazaars^ 
Great  consternation  prevailed  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city,  which  would  have  fitllen  an  easy 
prey  to  the  Sikhs,  and  become  the  scene  of  pillage 
and  outrage ;  for  which  the  Khalsas,  and  particularly 
the  Ukhalies,  have  been  always  so  celebrated.  Had 
Runjeet  Singh  been  ruler  of  the  Punjab  at  the  time 
of  the  Sikh  invasion,  his  first  act  on  crossing  the 
Sutlej  would  have  been  to  send  the  Ukhalies  to 
bum  and  pillage  every  town  and  village  belonging 
to  the  British  or  under  then:  protection  ;  and  it  is 
unaccountable  why  this  mode  of  proceecting  was 
neglected*  We  are  almost  tempted  to  believe  that 
the  Sikh  leaders  wished  to  keep  their  troops  to* 
gether,  in  order  that  the  British  might  have  a  full 
and  feir  opportunity  of  destroying  them!  The 
Sirdar  Lial  Singh  left  Lahore  unwillingly,  and  no 
doubt  wished  to  get  back  as  speedily  as  possible ; 
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and  had  he  scattered  his  troops  about  the  country, 
thus  allowing  them  to  be  beaten  in  succession,  the 
war  would  be  much  longer  delayed  than  suited  his 
views  or  assorted  with  his  wishes. 

It  was  calculated  that  when  once  the  Cominan-> 
der-in-chief  should  reach  Moodkee,  Feerozpore 
Would  be  comparatively  safe ;  for  the  1 9th  December 
would  have  seen  the  army  of  the  Sutlej  encamped 
at  the  place,  or  at  least  in  a  position,  where  the 
Feerozpore  force  could  easily  and  safely  join  it 
The  result  of  the  battle  at  Moodkee,  and  the 
entrenchment  at  Feerozshuhur,  rendered  a  inarch 
to  Feerozpore  uncalled  for;  but  it  formed  an 
Probable  issue  admirable  place  to  fall  back  on  should  any  reverse  . 

of  the  ap- 

preaching  take  place ;  which  no  one,  however,  dreamt  of, 
except  a  few  who  conridered  that  the  force  at 
the  Commander-in-chief's  disposal  could  not  do 
more  than  it  achieved  at  Moodkee,  and  that  the 
Sikhs  in  full  force,  and  with  an  immense  artil- 
lery, wei^  fearful  odds  against  the  British  army, 
possessing  so  few  guns  of  any  lai^  size. 

The  hour,  however,  was  approaching  which 
would  decide  the  point  whether  the  Sikhs  were  to 
beat  thefar  enemy,  and  force  their  way  to  Delhi, 
Benares,  and  Calcutta;  in  other  words,  to  become 
masters  of  India,  or  be  again  forced  to  fall  back  on 
the  Sutlej,  and  recross  the  river  which  they  had  now 
Feeiinflr  of  the  travcTsed  with  such  buoyant  hopes  and  insolent 
tow^dsthe  arrogance.  Before  leaving  Lahore,  the  Khalsas 
had  taken  care  to  impress  the  Mussnilman  por- 
:tion  of  the  inhabitants  with  their  oligects;   and 
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though  the  faithful  dared  not  oppose  them^  the^ 
thoughts  and  wishes  on  the  subject  wduld  not 
have  responded  to  those  of  a  people  whom  they 
thoroughly  detested,  and  who  they  conceived  had 
at  length  sought  a  foe  who  would  level  theu:  prides 
mid  probably  subdue  their  kingdom.  The  Mussul- 
mans of  the  Punjab  disliked  the  despotic  and  arbi- 
trary sway  of  the  Sikhs ;  they  could  not  forget  tha|; 
in  former  times  th^  had  been  rulers  at  Lahore^ 
and  that  their  great  Emperor  Akhber  treated  the 
poor  Gooroo  kindly,  as  a  harmless  creature  who 
could  never  be  supposed  by  his  words  or  acts  to 
give  any  cause  of  offence.  They  had  daily  before 
their  eyes  the  minarets  of  Jehangeer's  tomb  across 
the  Ravee ;  in  short,  they  rejoiced  at  the  coming 
struggle,  which  would  once  more  enable  them  to 
offer  up  their  prayers,  and  follow  all  the  pomp  and 
show  of  their  religion  under  the  British  sway,  which 
never  interferes  with  any  faith,  but  allows  to  all  the 
benefit  of  perfect  freedom  in  religious  matters,  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  be  the  idolatry  of  the  Hindoo, 
or  the  fanaticism  of  the  bigoted  Mussulman. 

Though  the  Sikhs  were  thus  disliked  by  the 
Mussulmans,  several  of  the  latter  were  in  high 
employ  in  the  Sikh  army,  as  well  as  in  affairs 
relating  to  the  state.  A  Mussulman  was  at  the 
head  of  their  artillery ;  and  their  best  gunners  were 
of  the  same  sect ;  this  accounts  readily  for  the  gene- 
rous bearing  towards  Lieutenant  Biddulph  by  the 
Sikh  artillery*  They  were  not  fighting  for  their 
country,  like  the  Sikhs ;  they  were  mere  mercenary 
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Their  fideUty  soldieiis^  and  though  trae  and  feithful  servants, 
pioyen.  they  €0uld  well  afford  to  be  generous  to  a  nation 
whose  cause  they  prayed  for  the  success  o^ 
although  obliged  to  aid  the  very  people  whom 
tthoy  wished  from  motives  of  reli^n  to  see  over- 
thrown. It  has  always  been  remarked  of  oar 
Mussulmen  servants^  that  they  never  prove  unfiutfa* 
iul,  when  well  treated  and  regularly  paid ;  and  in  the 
'Contest  between  the  Sikhs  and  British,  the  opposing 
combatants  might  each  number  men  related  by 
blood  and  united  by  the  ties  of  one  religion.  This 
remark  applies  still  more  strikingly  to  the  hill-men 
or  Goorkhas ;  many  of  these  were  in  the  Sikh  ser* 
^  vice,  while  two  battalions  of  the  same  *'  little  brave 

Miiita  *  irit  ^^Hows**  composed  a  portion  of  the  Irtish  army 
of^the  oooik-^uring  the  campaign.  Yet  on  either  side  they 
were  the  same  resolute,  daring  soldiers,  disregarding 
^'  kith  or  kin**  in  their  strenuous  endeavours  to  fulfil 
their  duty  to  their  respective  employers,  though 
lighting  perhaps  against  their  nearest  atid  dearest 
relajdves.  These  hill-men  had  been  ordered  to  the 
plains  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  did 
good  service  in  every  action  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  So  much  did  they  please  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, that  it  was  resolved  to  raise  more 
regiments  of  these  hill-men,  and  their  penaoni 
were  increased  to  the  same  scale  as  those  granted 
to  the  Native  soldiers  of  the  line.  When  k  was 
proposed  to  send  them  to  the  newly  acquired  Doab, 
they  gave  theur  willing  consent,  though  from  their 
having  their  huts  and  families  at  Dejrrah  and  Futog, 
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tfcgr  no  doubt  preferred  returning  to  those  two 

phees,  and  which  they  were  allowed  to  do.    On  the 

be  of  march  in  the  plains  of  India^  the  Goorkhas 

me  unable  to  take  the  long  stride  of  the  Hindoo 

«ftd  Mussulman  soldier,  but  for  energy,  bravery, 

lod  a  love  of  fighting  they  are  a  match  for  any 

IWve  troops,  and    look  on  the  latter  as  even 

fflferor  to  them.     Their  habits  are  more  congenial  xheir  par- 

tD  those  of  the  European  soldier,  with  whom  they  '^rJ^^^  '^ 

p^  to  associate ;  and  on  joining  the  Army  of  the  •®^<'**"* 

Sotlej,  the  Sirmoor  battalion,  it  is  said,  requested 

to  be  brigaded  with  the  1st  Europeim  light  infantry^ 

^  accordingly  joined  the  4th  brigade  before  the 

Iwttle  of  Sobraon,  where   their  gallant  conduct 

Acited  the  adouration.of  the  Commander-in-chief, 

who  resolved  to  encourage  them  by  every  means 

i&  his  power,  by  raising  new  hill  coips,  and  increas* 

^  their  allowances,  so  as  to  place  th^m  pn  an 

^al  footing  with  those  of  the  line. 

We  have  probably  given  too  high  an  estimate  pf  Difficulty  of 
^  British  force,  and  too  small  a  one  of  the  Sikh  e^r^timatt 
^hen  prepared  to  oppose  each  other  on  the  21stofarniiei!'^ 
I)eeember  at  Feerozshuhur ;  but  a  common  &ult 
io  estimating  the  results  of  a  victory  is  for  each 
side  to  underrate  its  own  strength,  if  beaten,  and, 
ftom  the  same  motives,  to  overrate  that  of  the  vic- 
torious army*      This  false  estimate  has  pervaded 
the  records  of  all  war&re,  ancient  and  modem ;  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  anything  approach* 
ing  a  correct  idea  of  numbers  from  written  accounts. 
If  this  be  difficult  as  regards  European  warfere,  the 
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Singh. 


Additions 
since  made. 


task  becomes  much  more  so^  when  we  endeavouV 
Strength  of    to  calculatc  the  hordes  of  the  East     In  the  thne 
in^the  tim^o^fof   Runjcet  Singh^  we  ourselves  saw  the  book 
_.""jeet        j^  which  he  kept  a  correct  list  of  his  regular  or 
Aeen  troops;    and  in   1835  these  amounted  to 
thirty-five  regiments  of  infantry  of  a  1 000   men 
each;  while  the  regular  cavalry  or  Ghorchunas 
numbered  15^000  mep.    Great  additions  have  no 
doubt  been  made  since  that  time  to  both  branches ; 
but  in  estimating  the  regular  troops  at  so  low  a  rate, 
it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  Sikh  force  consisted 
bf  an  immense  number  of  irregular  regiments,  both 
cavalry  and  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Sh*- 
dars,  who  disciplined  them  and  brought  them  into 
action  at  then"  own  expense.    With  such  a  resource 
as  this  at  command,  the  number  of  men  comprising 
the  Sikh  army  when  it  resolved  to  cross  the  Sutlej 
was  incalculable*     There  might  have  been  70,000 
infantry  and  half  that  number  of  cavalry ;  but  wit^ 
the  exception  of  the  Aeen  or  regular  troops,  much 
opposition  could  not  have  been  expected  against  the 
British  disciplined  troops,  either  European  or  Native. 
The  opinion  of  Runjeet  Singh  himself  was,  that  his 
regular  troops  were  equal  to  any  in  the  world ;  he 
regular  troops,  had  probably  been  told  by  the  French  officers  m 
his  service,  that  they  were  a  match  for  their  own 
countrymen,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  the  British,  whom  the  Maharajah  had 
been  industriously  made  to  believe  had  been  beaten 
by  the  French,  and  hence  were  inferior  to  the  latter  ! 
We  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  discussing 
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this  knotty  point  with  Runjeet  Singh,  arid  though 
unwilling  to  flatly  contradict  an  assertion  supported 
by  those  who  might  have  some  object  in  view  in 
advancing  it,  we  merely  referred  him  to  the  battles, 
in  th6    Peninsula,  where  the  two    nations    had 
measured  arms  with  each  other.     This  excited  his  Anzioasto 
eurioi^y^  and  he  was  mo^t  anxious  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  case,  and  asked  in  what  book  he  Briti3i**and^ 
could  find   information*      We    referred    him    to^l^e?. 
Napier^s  ceHxrated  work,  and  even  promised  to 
make,  or  get  a  translation  of  it  made,  into  the  Oordoo 
or  Persian  language,  £3r  his  express  use.    The  idea 
pleased  him#  and  with  that  energy  which  marked 
the  character  of  this  wondeiiul  man,  he  insisted 
that  the  book  should  be  sent  for  immediately! 
His  state  of  health  and  impaired  strength  at  that 
period,  forbade  any  hopes  of  his  ever  regaining 
either,  cmd  the  subject  was  losjt  sight  o£    Notwith^  Hb  high 

,  ,  ,  ,  opinion  of  the 

landing  his  belief  in  the  superiority  of  the  Khalsa  former. 
troops,  he  never  once  hinted  that  they  were  a 
match  for  the  '*Ungrez  BuhadoorP  or  the  ''warlike 
English,*"  as  he  was  always  wont  to  $tyle  the  British 
soldiers ;  he  said  he  had  heard  of  the  latter  perform* 
ing  extraordinary  long  marches  for  a  succession  of 
.days,  weeks,  and  months,  and  yet  when  called  upon 
to  fight,  entering  the  field  with  as  much  fireshness 
;and  courage  as  they  would  have  exhibited  had  they 
had  no  previous  heavy  marches.  He  doubted  if  the 
Khalsas  would  be  able  to  accomplish  such  a  feat,  and 
asked  our  opinion  on  th^  subject.  We  corroborated 
what  he  had  heard  frpm  other  European  officers  who 
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had  visited  his  courts  but  left  it  doubtful  if  the  Sikhs 
had  physical  strength  for  such  exertion.    It  must  be 
honestly  confessed,  however,  that  the  Sikh  scMery 
have    remarkable    pedestrian   powers,  and   these 
have  obtained  for  them  the  cognomen  of  **  iron 
tbe  Sikhs      Icgs.^    The  distance  between  Lahore  and  Umritsir 
^HtSkAng*        backwards   and  forwards,  nearly  sixty  miles,  la 
often  travelled  over  by  a  Sikh  during  m  sin^e 
night 
Runjeet  Singh     With  a  vicw  of  ascertaining  our  sentinwhts  re-^ 
^  ^mpara^  gardiug  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Sikhs  aad 
^  sikh^ftDd  Afighans,  the  Mahaxajah,  after  showing  us  the  list 
M^ier?         ^^  ^  regular  troops,  inquired  how  many  of  the 
troops  of  Dost  Mohummud  five  and  thirty  thousand 
of  his  were  likely  to  Vanquish  ?   We  replied,  that 
considering  the  superior  discipline  of  the  Khalsa  ia 
the  knowledge  of  European  tactics,  they  might  best 
double  their  number.     The  answer  fell  below  the 
estimate  of  his  Sirdars,  for  they  shouted  out  ''More, 
more,  a  lakh!"* — or  one  hundred  thousand*    The 
Maharajah  silenced  them,  and  said  we  had  given  & 
very  fair  reply.    This  high  opinion  of  their  own 
strength  and  bravery  has  always  been  inherent  in 
the  Sikh  tribe,  since  it  was  first  formed  into  a  war* 
TheoauM      like  uatiou  by  Gooroo  Govind.      By  his  tenets^ 
A^*  sikh"^*"  every  Sikh  or  Singh  is  enjoined  to  carry  a  sword ; 
wHkt  Mid    t^^  whole  business  of  his  life  is  declared  to  be  war  ; 
diMrderij.      ^^  other  trade  or  occupation  must  engage  his  atten- 
tion.  Thus  fighting  upon  reh'gious  plinciples,it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  after  the  battles  of  Moodkee 
and  Feerozshuhur,  and  even  after  Sobraon  and 
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AUewal^  though  defeated  in  one  and  all^  the  Sikhs 
persevered  in  shewing  a  front :  they  were  bound  by 
the  obligations  of  their  &ith  never  to  lay  down 
thar  sword  but  with  their  lives.     This  spirit  will 
account  for  the  d[)stmate  opposition  of  the  Sikh 
sixers  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ranee^  and  even  many 
of  the  Sirdars  themselves.    In  the  struggles  with  Not  operadng 
other  oriental  states^  one  complete  victory  on  the  tntai  nationt. 
part  of  the  British  generally  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Native  power,  because  the  troops  of  the  latter  gave 
tiieir  services  for  hire,  and  were  animated  by  uo 
other  principle  than  that  Which  governs  the  merce- 
nary in  all  countries.      When  conquered  therefore, 
they  sought  peace  at  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  and 
when  no  longer  required,  laid  aside  their  sword$ 
and  supported  themselves  by  foUolving  the  arts  of 
peace ;  in  short,  war  with  them  was  a  matter  of 
necessity,  not  of  choice ;  and  if  they  ceased  to  b^ 
solders  they  infringed  hone  of  the  rules  of  their 
religion*     Even  upon  the  slaughter  sustained  by 
.the  Sikhs  at  Sobraon,  and  when  thousands  of  them 
covered  the  ground,  or  found  a  wat^  grave  in  the 
Sutkg,  those  that  escaped  were  as  ready  and  deter-  sikhi  ngurd. 
turned  to  fight  as  if  victory  had  crowned  with  sue-  rerenea. 
cess  their  former  endeavours. 

Overlooking  this  important  feature  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Sikhs,  many  of  the  English  believed  that 
their  army  would  not  fight  on  the  21st  December, 
and  various  conjectures  on  the  subject  became  the  Hmate  of  the 
theme  of  conversation  during  the  march.    Others  bTe':^!!^ 
thought  the  Sikh  resistance  would  be  feeble,  and  svStit* 
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that  ibcyin%ht  calculate  with  certainty  on  eating 
their  dinner  at  Feerozpore^  or  on  the  bank  of  the 
Sutlej ;  nay^  it  was  a.  mooted  point,  whether  they 
might  not  be  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Satlej  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  Sikhs  in  full  rdxeat  upon  Unifit4 
Bir  and  Lahore.    An  officer  who  for  some  time  had 
held  in  his  hands  the  direction  of  the  Kitidi  affiurs^ 
as  connected  with  the  Lahore  government,  was  of 
a  different  opinion  firom  the  rest  as  regarded  the 
warlike  piuposes  of  the  i^khs,  and  the  writer  of 
these  pages  heard  Major  Broadfoot  on  the  moniing 
of  the  20th,  when  addressing  some  offica^,  thus  give 
Opinion  en-    his  opiuiou,  *'  You  may  be  prepared  for  one  other 
M^IT  Br<^d.  desperate  fight  at  least***    His  words  were  destined  to 
tu^je^t         be  verified  to  a  furtlier  extent  than  even  he  had  anti^ 
cipated,  and  this  energetic  and  gallant  soldi^  was 
doomed  to  fall  in  the  very  stn^le  which  he  pre- 
dicted would  take  place* 

Major  Broadfoot  had  been  selected  by  Lord 
flllenborough  to  fill  an  important  post  in  the 
Tenasserim  district  or  province ;  but  when  Cokmel 
Richmond,  chaig^  d'affiiires  in  the  Punjab,  was 
transferred  to  the  residency  of  Lucknow,  the  Major 
was  appointed  his  successor.  The  military  reputsr 
tion  he  had  acquired  in  Affghanistan  was  of  tiie 
-highest  ordCT ;  there,  in  the  rough  defiles  and  pre- 
cipitous heights  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  was  he  to  be 
seen,  ever  foremost  in  the  stru^e ;  no  danger  or 
difficulty  ever  arrested  his  progress  in  his  eager 
desire  to  assert  the  interests  and  honour  of  bis 
Hu  hi^  mUi.  county.    He  was  the  admiration  ^f  all,  and  some- 

tary  character. 
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tiines  incurred  blame  for  a  determined  courage  and 
impetuosity  which  hurried  him  to  places  where,  ac-; 
cording  to  rules  and  orders;  his  presence  was  not 
exp€|cted.    Lord  EUenborough  was  one  of  those 
statesmen  who  paid  the  hi^est  tribute  to  bravery 
and  daring ;  though  not  a  soldier  himself,  he  could 
appreciate  the  qualities  of  one,  and  he  mmgled  in 
the  battle  strife  at  Punneeah  with  a  zeal    and 
courage  which  proved  that  had  he  been  bred  a 
warrior,  his  career  would  probably  have  been  as 
glorious  in  the  field  as  his  talents  and  energy  had 
rendered  him  eminent  in  the  cabinet    Both  Miyor 
Broadfoot  and  Colonel  Richmond  had  been  selected 
for  office  by  Lord  EUenborough  on  account  of  their 
Jbravery  and  military  skill  only,  since  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the 
people  vrith  whom  they  had  now  to  mingle  in 
affau^  of  a  political  nature.  Colonel  Richmond  had 
not  even  the  necessaiy  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage used  in  the  correspondence  with    Native 
states.     His  high  employment  consequently  be- 
came irksome  to  him ;  he  was  sensible  of  the  dis-  hu  political 
.advantage  under    which    he    laboured,   and   the 
.anxiety  of  his  mind  preying  upon  his  body,  he 

prudently  removed  to  another  sphere  of  action, 

and  eventually  sought  in  the  invigorating  breezes 
-  of  the  sea,  that  heateh  which  he  could  neither  hope 
-to  regain  nor  enjoy  amidst  the  harassmg  duties 

necessarily  imposed  upon  him  by  his  political 
.  trust    Broadfoot,  on  the  other  hand,  was  perfectly 

conversant  with  the  language  of  the  Punjabees, 
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but  he  could  not  have  had  opportunities  of  studyfaigf 
the  policy  and  character  of  the  Sikhs^  equal  to 
those  enjoyed  by  Sir  Claudius  Wade,  Captain 
Mackeson,  Cunningham,  and  others*  It  is  impose 
sible  for  those  who  were  not  in  the  secrets  of 
goTemment  to  blame  or  praise  Broadfoofs  acts 
during  the  present  struggles.  If  he  estimated  the 
Sikh  character  by  the  standard  of  other  people  of 
the  east  with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact,  and 
who,  viewing  the  British  government  as  omnipo- 
tent, gave  no  cause  for  alarm,  and  led  it  to  neglect 
the  proper  means  for  resisting  invasion;  then  it 
must  be  admitted  he  was  not  the  person  capable  of 
filling  the  post  conferred  upon  him.  If,  on  die 
other  hand,  he  gave  early  warning  of  the  conse- 
quences likely  to  follow  the  anarchy  and  confosioa 
consequent  on  the  weakness  of  the  Lahore  govern*- 
ment,  and  its  inability  to  control  its  own  subjects; 
we  may  lament  the  futility  of  his  efforts  to  preserve 
the  friendly  alliance  first  formed  between  Runje^ 
-Smgh  and  the  Kritish  in  1809 ;  but  we  surely  can- 
not blame  him  for  any  want  of  foresight 

United  with  Broadfoot  in  the  management  of  Sikh 
i^airs  were  Major  Leech,  Captuns  MQls,  Nicolson^ 
imporupce    Cuunm^am,  and  Abbot.     Perhaps  the  most  im-* 
NicoiS^'t  ap«  portant  of  these  appointments  was  the  one  held  by 
pointment.     Captain  Nicolson,  for  he  was  stationed  at  Feeroa- 
pore,  an  isolated  firontier  station,  and  would  neces- 
sarily be  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  any  hostik^ 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Sikhs  across  the  Sutlcj. 
This  energetic  officer  lost  no  opportunity  of  makii^ 
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himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Sikh  afiairs  and 
their  actual  position  at  Lahore.  Though  appointed 
to  another  office,  he  kept  his  place,  and  watched 
with  intense  interest  the  coming  events^  the  pro- 
gress of  which  he  communicated  to  his  superiors, 
who,  it  is  said,  acknowledged  his  vigilance  by  calling 
him  an  alarmist !  How  he  merited  this,  results  have  hu  energy  or 
shewn: — ^When  the  Khalsa  troops  were  actually 
marching  on  the  Sutlej,  Captdn  Nicolson  could  not 
possibly  mistake  their  intentions,  nor  foi^t  hi^  duty 
so  far  as  to  conceal  his  belief  that  they  would 
fioon  cross  the  river  into  the  British  territories. 
His  position  gave  him  the  best  opportunities  of 
receiving  correct  information,  and  if .  he  supplied 
this  to  his  superiors,  and  took  measures  for  guard* 
log  against  any  sudden  inroad  on  Feerozpore,  he 
peaformed  his  duty  as  a  faithful  servant  to  the 
state.  As  in  the  case  of  Broadfoot,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  real  merits  of  the  case; 
and  Nicolson,  like  his  superior,  Ming  in  the  fields 
has  left  to  others  the  task  of  doing  justice  to  his  Knowledge  of 
acts.  He  had  been  trained  in  the  political  school,  and  nu:ter. 
hb  intercourse  with  the  Affghans,  and  particularly 
with  the  Ameer  Dost  Mohummud  (whom  he  con- 
ducted to  Hindostan  and  again  back  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sutlej)^  rendered  him  a  man  unlikely  to  be  pre- 
maturely alarmed,  or  circumvented  by  the  Sikhs. 

It  may  be  asked  what  all  this  political  or  personal  oeneni  re- 
discussion  has  to  do  with  the  battle  of  Feerozshuhur.  ^^^ 
Not  very  much  perhaps ;  but  our  military  readers 
must  excuse  us,  if^  in  our  endeavours  to  trace  ejBects 
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to  their  causes^  we  take  a  view  of  men  and  matters 
which  might  at  first  sight  appear  foreign  to  the 
subject :  om*s  is  a  history^  and  not  merely  a  mifitary 
detaili  and  we  are  therefore  forced  into  an  eludda* 
tion  of  all  the  events  which  have  had  sudi  an 
important  influence  on  the  country  of  which  this 
work  treats.  Our  task  is  to  supply  those  who  may 
honour  these  pages  by  perusing  them  with  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  army  of  the 
Sutlej;  but  even  in  this  attempt,  had  we  not 
received  the  valuable  aid  of  an  esteemed  friend,  we 
doubt  if  success  would  have  attended  the  under- 
taking.* 

To  return.    Whatever  the  conduct  of  the  poUticai 

agents  may  have  been,  or  by  whatever  means  the 

hostile  disposition  of  the  Sikhs  had  been  roused 

which  induced  them  to  cross  the  Sutlg,  it  was 

proved  at  the  battle  oi  Moodkee,  that  they  were 

far  superior  to  any  foes  the  British  army  of  India 

had  ever  encountered  in  the  field. 

Present  sute       We  havc  cudeavoured  to  shew  the  spirit  which 

po^oiTo?  the  actuated  the  Khalsa  troops  in  their  attempt  to 

^"compa!!^   spread  thrfr  conquests  over  Hindostan ;  and  it  now 

formeJ^ews.  secms  proper  to  enquire,  whether  the  Native  portion 

of  the  British  army  was  likely  to  have  (^pposed  a 

firm  resistance  to  the  Sikhs. 

The  victories  gained  in  India  by  a  Clive,  an 

«We  trust  our  ttv^nd  Captain  Combe,  will  not  blame  us  for  dun  acknow- 
ledging but  a  small  portion  of  the  Taluable  and  never-to-be-forgotten  aid  we 
have  experienced  at  his  hands ;  and  without  which^  and  his  penevering 
example,  this  work  might  never  have  seen  the  Mf^W^^nt^^or* 
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Ochteriony,  arid  an  Adariis^  shewed  that  the  Native 

troops  of  then:  days  were,  at  least,  a  match  for  any 

power  opposed  to  them.    The  men  were  steady^ 

brave  soldiers,  obeying  implicitly  the  orders  of  their 

European,  officers,  between  whom  and  the  men  the 

freest  intercourse  existed.   The  officer  commanding 

a  company  knew  every  sipahee  personally,  while 

the  commanding  officer  of  the  r^ment  was  so 

associated  with  the  interests  and  welfare  of  his  men 

as  to  be  looked  up  to  with  a  species  of  filial  rever^ 

ence.    The  position  of  affairs  is  somewhat  changed* 

The  bonds  which  united  the  Native  soldier  to  his  officers  da  ndi 

officer  have  been  sundered.     The  means  whereby  ^euZnc 

the  former  was  made  to  look  with  esteem  and  respect  NaTivl^''  as 

on  his  commander  no  longer  exist,  for  the  indepen-^  formerly. 

dent  power  of  the  latter  has  been  curtailed,  and 

the  sipahee  is  driUed  and  tau^t  the  mechanism  of 

the  art  of  war,  without  an  attempt  being  made  to 

enlist  his  feelings  in  the  cause.     He  consequently 

takes  but  little  interest  in  the  service,  and  merely 

looks  upon  it  as  a  means  of  present  livelihood  and 

ftiture  comfort.    Many  officers  in  the  Native  army 

jAo  not  know  even  the  names  of  their  Native  officers, 

^the  Subedars,  Jemadars,  &c.) ;  and  a  wide  chasm 

has  separated  the  two  classes. 

When  a  dislike  to  any  particular  duty  arises,  it 
spreads  throughout  the  whole  ranks :  it  is  in  vam 
.that  the  commanding  officer  urges  his  men  to  a 
sense  of  their  obligations ;  they  are  sulky  and  sullen, 
and  refuse  to  obey  officers  whom  they  hardly  know, 
jexcept  by  name.      We  need  only  instance  the 
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unruly  spirit  which  prevailed  in  the  corps  that 
mutinied  in  1843,  and  which,  in  spite  of  every 
exertion  on  the  part  of  their  oflftcers,  refused  to 
march  to  Scinde,  until  the  presence  of  two  European 
regiments  threatened  their  very  existence. 

No  body  of  officers  can  excel  in  zeal  and  energy 
those  of  our  Native  army  in  India,  but  they  cannot, 
imder  the  present  state  of  interference  with  the 
internal  management  of  their  regiments,  calculate 
with  certainty  on  those  strenuous  exertions  and  that 
determined  courage  which  marked  the  dpahee  of 
former  times.  The  mounted  branch  of  our  army, 
called  the  regular  cavalry,  is  not  now  composed 
of  men  sprung  from  a  race  of  warriors.  Many  oi 
them  are  persons  of  low  caste,  whose  fathers  and 
brothers  are  the  cooks  and  table-attendants  of  the 
officers,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
lattar  swell  the  ranks  of  a  light  cavalry  regiment. 
We  look  in  vain  for  the  gallant  Rajpoot  arid  high* 
caste  Mussulman  who  formerly  displayed  sddi 
courage  and  daring  in  the  hard-fought  fields  of 
Character  of  Indian  Warfare.  Their  officers  indeed  are  the  same 
offieeraanl!cb. gallant  men  who  formerly  led  them  to  the  charge, 
cafSi5^  "^  emulating  in  every  respect  the  Emropean  officer  at 
the  head  of  his  countrymen,  but  they  have  not  the 
same  material  to  work  at.  How  is  it  then,  that  the 
irregular  cavalry  are  said  to  excel  the  regular  in 
effectiveness  ?  They  are  officered  from  the  classes 
of  Englishmen  who  command  regular  cavalry,  but 
the  horses  of  the  latter  are  of  a  better  stamp.  The 
regulars  have  not,  it  is  true,  the  same  amount    of 
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cloth  and  trappings  about  them^  and  are  armed 
wth  a  sword  intended  merely  for  a  thrust,  while 
the  irregulars  are  in  possession  of  a  strong  heavy 
weapon,  capable,  when  properly  wielded,  of  doing 
great  execution.  Nevertheless  there  is  another  vast 
difference  existing  between  the  regular  and  irregular  why  doet 

1  1       ,  .         1     .  1  inregultrca- 

cavalry:  the  latter  possess  m  their  ranks  men  ofvairyiioweM 
high  caste  and  family  who  are  accompanied  and  over  th«rtgu. 
followed  into  the  field  by  young  relatives  who  do 
their  utmost  to  imitate  them.  This  spirit  of  emu- 
lation does  not  exist  in  the  regular  cavalry ;  every 
mim  does  what  he  considers  his  duty,  and  no  more. 
In  Affghanistan  one  of  our  regular  cavalry  corps 
refused  to  charge  the  A%han  horse,  even  when  it 
was  certain,  from  the  very  weight  of  its  horses,  to 
overthrow  the  enemy !  The  advantage  of  charging 
^«  fna9se  has  not  yet  been  fully  impressed  on  the 
Native  cavalry  ;  they  still  trust  to  their  individual 
exertions,  which,  in  the  absence  of  effective  weapons, 
can  achieve  but  little.  Could  the  regul^ur  Native 
cavalry  be  brought  to  believe  that  a  dense  and  com- 
pact body  of  well-trained  horsemen  will  bear  down 
undisciplined  troopers,  less  reliance  would  be  placed 
in  individual  power,  and  the  full  advantage  of  a 
body  of  dragoons  might  be  realized.  In  some  regular 
Native  cavalry  corps  a  proper  impression  prevails 
(as  witness  the  1st  Bengal  regiment  in  Afghanistan, 
the  3rd  at  Alleewal,  the  5th  at  Moodkee,  and  the 
9th  at  Meeance)  but  it  is  far  from  being  universal. 
In  the  battle  of  Moodkee,  the  loss  m  the  European 
infantry  and  cavalry  was  great,  as  compared  with 
that  sustained  by  the  Native  branch  of  the  service, 
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and  we  endeavoured  to  reconcile  such  a  marked  diflTe- 
rence  by  supposing  that  the  Sikhs  took  more  deadly 
aim  at  the  former,  without  for  an  instant  doubting 
that  both  were  equally  exposed.  The  effect,  how- 
ever, produced  on  both  branches  of  our  Native  army 
The  courage  of  at  that  hard- coutestcd  fight,  was  somewhat  to  shake 

our  Native  ^     ' 

troops  shaken  their  couragc,   and  it  could  not  be  denied,  that, 

by  the  fierce  ,  iii/.-n 

bearing  of  the  prcvious  to  the  battle  of  Feerozshuhur,  a  fear  pre- 

Moodkee.       vailcd  that  opposed  to  formidable  batteries,  our 

Native  infantry  might    waver,    and    our  r^ular 

Native  cavalry  shrink  from  charging  guns^  or  even 

the  squares  of  Sikh  infantry. 

Such   a  feeling  was   industriously  suppressed, 
however,  if  ever  entertained  by  the  Comnaander-in- 
TheCommand- chief  aud  Govemor-general.     The  Native  troops 
Tad  cve^ry  Ln-  niarchcd  with  alacrity  to  Feerozshuhur,  but  a  re- 
Kr^rlbn  sistanfcie  there  awaited  theih,  which  they  coliM  not 
The  Sutid!^  °^  have  anticipated,  and  which  certainly  caused  the 
wavering  of  the  best  troops  Europe  could  produce. 
The  Sikhs  defended  their  entrenched  camp  with  a 
spirit  which  even  European  intrepidity  could  not  at 
once  overcome,  and  if  a  less  courageous  bearing  were 
manifested  by  the  Native  troops,  it  i^hould  be  re- 
membered that  they  had  not  acquired  that  contempt 
for  an  enemy,  which  the  European  entertains: 
their  highest  aim  was  to  follow  and  emulate  him* 

When  entering,  therefore,  the  field  of  Feeroz- 
shuhur, some  doubted  whether  the  Native  character 
for  bravery  was  equal  to  the  approaching  struggle ; 
but  the  hopes  of  all  were  buoyant,  and  it  was  soon 
to  be  proved  to  what  extent  the  Native  soldier  could 
be  trusted. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

THE   BATTLE   OP   FEEROZ8HUHUR  OR   FEEROZSHAH. 

When  laist  speaking  of  the  army  of  the  Sutlej^  Disposition  or 
it  had  halted  and  formed  into  the  order  of  battle,  amy.""* 
The  disposition  was  soon  made  for  the  coming 
strife.    The  Commander^n-chief^  Sir  Hugh  Gougbj 
commanded  the  right  wing;   while  the  1^ was TheGovemor- 
under  the  command  of  General  Sir  Henry  Hardinge>  fn  ^mn^" 
who  on  the  previous  evening,  set  aside  his  dignity 
ofOovemor-general,  and  volunteered  his  servici^^  as 
second  in  command.    Sir  Harry  Smith  commanded 
the  1st  infantry  division,  consisting  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  brigades ;  the  former  containmg  Her  Majesty's 
31st,  47th,  and  24th  regiments  Native  infantry, 
the  latter  Her  Majesty's  50th  and  the  42nd  ^md 
48th  regiments  of  Ncitive  infantry.     The  second 
in&ntry  division  fell  to  the  lot  of  Major-general 
Gilbert,  and  was  usually  styled  the  centre  division ; 
it  contained  two  brigades,  numbered  the  3rd  and 
4th ;  the  former  consisted  of  Her  Majesty's  29th, 
and  the  45th  Native  infantry  with  Her  Majesty's 
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80th  r^ment*  attached ;  the  latter^  of  the  1st 
European  light  infantry  and  the  2nd  and  16th 
regiments  Native  infentry  grenadiers. 

Infantry  ^®  ^^^  infantry  division  devolved  on  Brigadier 

ter^dei!  *"^  Wallace,  and  was  composed  of  Her  Majesty's  9th, 
and  the  26th  and  73rd  regiments  Native  infimtry, 
forming  the  5th  brigade. 

The  4th  infantry  division  consisted  of  two  bri- 
gades, numbered  the  7th  and  8th,  contaxning 
exclusively  the  troops  under  Sir  John  Littler,  and 
which  had  joined  the  army  on  the  21st.  Those 
composing  the  7th  brigade  were  Her  Majesty's  62nd, 
and  the  12th  and  i4th  regiments  of  Native  infimtry. 
The  8th  contained  the  33rd,  44th,  and  54th  r^- 
ments  of  Native  infantry,  being  the  only  brigade 
without  a  European  regiment. 

The  cavalry  division  was  composed  of  the  r^-^ 

Cavalry  mcuts  ah*ea4y  mentioned,  viz.  Her  Mi^est/s  3rd 
light  dragoons,  the  8th  Bengal  light  cavalry  and 
9th  irregular  cavalry  constituting  the  1st  brigade. 
The  Governor-general's  body  guard,  the  5th  regi- 
ment light  cavalry  and  8th  regiment  of  irr^^ar 
cavalry,  forming  the  2nd  brigade.  The  4th  r^« 
ment  light  cavalry  (lancers)  and  3rd  raiment  of 
irregular  cavalry,  constituting  the  3rd  brigade,  and 
commanded  by  Brigadier  Harriott 

ArtHiery  divi-     The  artillery  division,  composed  of  the  troops 


difision. 


■ion. 


*The  II th  and  4l8t  regimenta  of  Native  infantry,  which  formed  with 
Her  Majesty's  80th ;  the  6th  brigade  of  infiintry  were  not  present,  and  the 
80th  WM  accordingly  attached  to  the  8rd  in  Gilbert's  division. 
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and  batteries  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter^  was 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Brooke. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  army  on  leaving  Attack  first 
Moodkee  were  to  effect  a  junction  with  Sir  John  on  the  weaken 
Littler,  and  make  an  attack  on  the  weakest  part  of^trenchment. 
the  Sikh  entrenchment;    and  for  this  latter  pur- 
pose, a  long  detour  of  about  sixteen  miles  was 
made ;  but,  instead  of  gaining  the  object  in  view, 
the  British,  when  preparing  for  battle,  did  actually 
front  the  longest  and  strongest  side  of  the  entrench-  ^, 

^  °  Nature  of  the 

ment,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  of  latter, 
about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
including  within  its  area,  the  strong  village  of  Fee- 
rozshah,  the  shorter  sides  looking  towards  the 
Sutlej  and  Moodkee,  and  the  longer  towards  Feeroz- 
pore  and  the  open  country.*     The  side  on  which  ^^^^  ?<^'n- 

t  r  ^  ally  miide  on 

the  British  advanced  was  the  longer  one,  looking thestrongesi 
towards  Feerozpore,  instead  of  the  shorter,  from 
which  the  Sikhs  had  no  doubt  advanced  on  ike 
18th  when  attacked  by  the  British.  It  is  curious 
how  such  a  mistake  could  have  been  made ;  for  it 
is  said  that  the  position  of  the  entrenchment  had 
been  accurately  described.  The  side  of  the  paral- 
lelogram looking  towards  Moodkee  was  the  shorter, 
but  perhaps  the  Sikhs  imagined  it  m^ht  be  more 
easily  defended ;  and  they  were,  no  doubt,  prepared 
to  place  their  guns  in  position  on  whatever  side  the 
attack  should  be  made.    Their  scouts  could  easily 

•  The  CommaiMler-iD-chierf  despatch. 
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put  them  in  possession  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Reason  for  thu  British  Were  advancing,  and  it  may  have  so  hap- 
*  pened  that  the  longer  side  looking  towards  Feeroz- 
pore  had  been  previously  less  strongly  defended, 
until  the  Sikhs  became  aware  that  it  was  destined 
^o  be  the  point  of  attack.     In  fact,  the  Sikhs  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  know- 
sikhs  prepar-  ing  by  what  roads  the  enemy  could  advance,  were 
tack  on  either  prepared  for  their  reception.    So  that  it  mattered 
little  whether  the  approach  was  made  on  the  longer 
or  shorter  side,  though  the  preparations  on  that 
fronting  Feerozpore  showed  that  it  was  considered 
by  the  Sikhs  as  the  proper  front  of  their  position. 
How  the  British  were  led  to  believe  the  contrary  is 
a  question  only  solved  by  supposing  that  the  infor- 
mation given  on  native  authority  must  have  misled 
them. 

'^  The  ground  in  front,  like  that  at  Moodkee, 

was  jungley;  the  three  divisions  of  the  British, 

under  the  command  of  Major-General  Gilbert,  Sir 

The  British    Johu  Littler,  and  Brigadier  Wallace,  deployed  into 

^ep  oy  m  o     j.^^^  ^.^j^  ^^^  wholc  of  their  artillery  in  their  centre, 

howc  amiiJ^!  except  three  troops  of  horse  artillery,  one  on  eHHtv 
The  reserve  flauk,  and  ouc  ih  support.  The  reserve  was  under 
ii^.*^^**°  Sir  Harry  Smith,  and  the  cavalry,  small  in  number, 
formed  the  second  line  with  the  brigade  in  reserve 
to  cover  each  wing.***  The  *tillery  were  ordered 
to  the  front,  and  the  infantry  wheeled  into  lihe. 
After  a  reasonable  time  had  been  allowed  for  the 


*  The  Comnunder-in-chiers  despatch. 
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mortar  practice,  which  it  was  speedily  seen  could 

never  silence  the  Such  guns,  the  artillery  opened  The  guns  open 

.t     '     n  •        1  •  •  /•    1       r^'i  1  on  both  sides. 

then:  fire,  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  Sikh  bat- 
teries, and  the  latter  responded  at  somewhat  less 
than  a  mile's  distance.     The  calibre  of  the  British 
guns  rendered  them  useless  at  such  a  distance ;  the 
artillery,  therefore,    advanced,  protected    by  the  British  anii- 
whole  of  the  infantry  moving  by  echellon  of  regi-ne7rerlnd*^^' 
ments  from  the  right  at  eighty  paces  distance."*"^'' 
When  thus  several  hundred  yards  nearer,  the  guns 
were  unlimbered,  and  several  rounds  of  shot  fired ; 
this  was  repeated  until  they  approached  within  250 
or  300  yards  of  the  enemy's  batteries.    *'  The  Sikh  The  sikh  guns 
guns  could  not  be  silenced  by  the  British,  and  the  silenced,  and 
infantry,  therefore,  advanced  amidst  a  murderous  bxSelS^^* 
shower  of  shot  and  grape,  and  captured  them  with     ^' 
jnatchless  gallantry."* 

General  Gilbert's  division  was  completely  sue-  complete  suc- 
cessful in  carrying  the  batteries,  and  entered  the  bert'^dfyulon. 
Sikh  camp.     But  when  the  batteries  of  the  Sikhs  Sei'cLenV"* 
were  thus  apparently  within  the  grasp  of  the  British  ^t^t^^^ht" 
infantry,  a  fire  of  musketry  was  set  up  against  them  i^ro^ah. 
by  the  Sikhs  drawn  up  behind  their  guns."f    Al- 
most the  whole  of  General  Gilbert's  division  passed 
to  the  right  of  the  village  of  Feerozshah,  which 
formed  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  position.     On 
forcing  the  batteries,  the  infantry  were  exposed  not 
only  to  musketry,  but  to  a  terrific  explosion  from  a 

*  The  Commander-in-chiefs  despatch. 

f  The  Sikh   infantry  were  lying  down,  and  consequently  fired  high, 
killing  many  mounted  officers. 
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mine  formed  in  the  rear  of  the  guns,  which  blew  up 

and  did  great  mischief  among  the  advancing  troops : 

Bxpiosion  of  ^^ery  thing  was  blown  into  the  air,  and  for  a  time 

the  great       nothing  but  confusioH   ensued.     Several    smaller 

mine.  o 

Smaller  ones  miucs  exploded,  and  the  noise  occasioned  by  them 
**^    **        resembled  an  interrupted  discharge  of  thunder- 
clouds, while  the  whole  atmosphere  over  them  was 
filled  by  a  vast  cloud  of  smoke,  supported  on  a 
murky  flame,  throwing  its  lurid  glare  far  and  wide. 
Sir  H.  Smith  Sir  Hany  Smith  entered  the  village  of  Feerozshah, 
▼iu™e.  *       and  cleared  it.     He  then  proceeded  further  into 
Smted^***   the  entrenched  camp,  and  halted  in  consequence 
^iT  sSlIw  re^  ^^  night  coming  on.    "  In  spite  of  the  indomitable 
*f  brfT"***"  bravery  of  the  British,  a  portion  only  of  the  Sikh 
trenchment.    entrenchment  was  carried.     Night  fell,  but  still  the 
battle  raged.***     General  Gilbert  took  the  29tb, 
80th,  and  1st  European  light  infantry  some  di^ 
tance  to  the  right  and  rear  of  the  village,  and  there 
PoaUionof  the  halted.     Thus,  on  the  setting^n  of  the  night  of  tbe 
on*then^(r'21st  December,  wcrc  the  European  infi^mtry  regi« 
of  the  21  at     jj^^jj^g  placed  in  the  enemy's  camp,  having  cap- 
tured a  portion  of  it;  while  the  Sikhs  occupied  the 
Harasains      T^st;    their   cavalry  and  infantry  moving    about 
^^^f'S^  throughout  the  whole  night,  harassing  and  firing  on 
iintiahiii-     ^j^^  British  who  were  bivouacked.     A  large  Sikh 
Gans  and      gun  was  brought  up  closc  to  the  British,  and  its 

muaketa  fired  ^  t     ,  i 

on  them.  coutcuts  discharged ;  but  so  near  that  the  grape 
could  not  spread  itself,  and  the  men  and  ofllcen 
thus  escaped,  while  the  chargers  of  the  latter  weM 

*  The  Commander  in -chiefs  deapalch. 
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knocked  over  even  when  their  masters  were  hold- 
ing the  rein  while  lying  on  the  ground.  On  an- 
other occasion,  while  the  50th  and  other  European 
soldiers  and  officers  were  lying  on  a  tent  and  on 
the  ground,  a  battalion  of  Sikhs  passed  and  de- 
liberately fired  into  the  midst  of  them !  but  strange 
to  say,  with  little  or  no  effect !  This  was  a  fearful 
position  to  be  in,  and  from  the  intervals  between 
the  European  infantry  regiments  and  the  Native 
brigades  with  them,  being  lefl  vacant,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  forming  a  line,  or  acting  in  concert ;  UnaWe  to 

..  ^  •  X        J.       •       J  •a.'t  form  line  or 

portions  of  one  regiment  got  mixed  up  with  more  &ct  in  concert 
of  another  in  the  entrenchment,  and  in  the  dark* 
ness  of  night,  could  not  regain  their  respective 
positions.     If  a  regiment  had  attempted  to  move 
right  or  left  in  search  of  another,  the  Sikh  guns 
were  sure  to  be  directed  to  the  spot ;   and  where 
the  50th  bivouacked.  Sir  Harry  Smith,  with  admir->  The  British 
able  prudence,  forbade  a  shot  to  be  fired  m  return  i,ot*mS4"  Uie 
for  any  that  might  be  directed  against  his  position.  *^ 
The  white  covers  were  taken  oS  the  caps,  which 
served  as  marks  for  the  enemy,  and  every  means 
adopted  for  keeping  the  men  out  of  the  hostile 
fire.     The  gallant  soldiers  who  had,  at  the  point  of 
bayonet,  captured  the  batteries  of  the  Sikhs,  were 
thus  glad  to  actually  conceal  themselves  under  the 
darkness  of  night     It  was  not  flight,  but  as  near  cntioa  poti- 
an  approach  to  it  as  can  be  well  conceived ;  and  5^?^^^. 
no  wonder  if,  at  this  time,  the  Governor-general  of  ^''^• 
India  felt  the  precarious  position  of  the  troops. 
Never   in  the  annals    of   warfare  in   India  had 
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matters  attained  such  a  threatening  crisis.     The 
Confidence  in  Europeau  infantry  alone  could  now  support  him, 

their  continu-  •,,,  Tii  i^i-  i  ii 

ed  bravery,  and  he  Kuew  Well  what  their  danng  bravery  had 
accomplished  at  Plassy^  Bhurtpore^  and  Ghuzai. 
In  this  action  "  the  reserve  was  brought  up  by  Sir 
Harry  Smithy  and  seized  another  portion  of  the 

Her  Miyesty's  positiou,  whilc  the  3rd  dragoons  charged,  and  took 

8rd  dragoons  «-»«-/.- 

capture  guns,  somc  batterfes ;  yet  the  Sikhs  remained  in  position, 
and  in  possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
quadrangle.''* 

We  see  that  though  Gilbert's  division  drove 
everything  before  it,  and  though  Sir  Harry  Smith 
followed  up  with  equal  success,  yet  the    Sikhs 

Atuckonthe  persisted  in  keeping  their  position.     On  the  left, 

cessfiu."^'"*^  where  the  Feerozpore  force  was  engaged  under  the 
command  of  Sir  John  Littler,  the  fire  was  so  terrifi^;^ 
that  Her  Majesty's  62nd  regiment  was  unable  to 

Her  Majesty's  make  good  their  charge  and  were  ordered  to  retire ; 
"  ^  at  least,  this  is  the  explanation  afforded  by  those 
who  ought  to  know  best ;  and  it  does  not  follow 
that  though  one  portion  of  an  entrenched  camp  be 
carried,  all  the  rest  can  be  so.  There  was  a  half 
moon  battery  at  the  right  comer  of  the  Sikh 
position,  which  played  with  deadly  effect  on  the 
62nd,  and  against  which  they  could  not  stand ; 
had  they  formed  a  portion  of  the  centre  division^ 
there  is  little  doubt  but  the  62nd  would  have  done 
their  part  well,  and  emulated  their  brave  country- 
men in  capturing  the  batteries.  It  unfortunately 
happened,  that  Sir  John   Littler,  in  his  private 

•  *  Th<?  Commander -m-chiers  despatch. 
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despatch^  intended  solely  for  the  Commander-in- 

<;hief,  used  the  words  ''  panic  struck"  as  appliicable 

to  this  regiment,  and  attributed  the  irresolution  on  The  Buppo^d 

ihepirt  of  the  Native  regiments  in  his  dividon/N^r'trtp.. 

as  arising  from  the  example  of  the  62nd. 

Whether,  as  their  own  brigadier  stated,  the 
regiments  had  received  an  order  from  himself  to 
redre  from  a  position  which  they  could  not  carry 
without  the  ri^  of  being  annihilated ;  or  whetheor 
this  check  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
insurmountable  obstacle  opposed  to  them ;  the  loss 
in  men  and  officers  attests,  that  the  efforts  of  both 
were  great,  for  we  find  that  this  gallant  regiment 
had  no  fewer  than  seven  officers  killed  and  ten  Great  loss  sm- 

_  11T  i*  1    •*Mi6d  by  the 

wounded;    while  among  the  soldiers  of  a  weak 62nd, 

regiment  in  numbers,  there  were  76  killed  and  154 

"bounded,  a  greater  number  in  both  grades  than 

fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  European  raiment. 

Both  the  Govemor«-general  and    CommonderJn- 

chief  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  reattiire 

the  regiment  that  its  well-known  character  for  Ample  testi- 

«  /»  11        -i  ,     .       .  ,      ™*>"y  borne  to 

bi^very  was  ndly   borne  out,  and  it  is  to    he  the  bravery  of 
lamented  that  an  occuirence  should  have  happened**  ''"^ 
which  could  ever  have  rendered  it  a  matter,  of 
doubt.* 


*  Since  this  was  written^  we  have  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  remarks  on 
the  subject,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  .Lords.  His  Grace  continued— 
**  I  have  read  with  pain  of  one  regiment  to  which  the  word  '  panic'  was 
appOed,  and  I  considered  it  my  duty,  in  the  position  in  which  I  am  placed, 
to  examine  particularly  into  the  circumstances.  I  see  in  the  returns  made, 
it  is  stated  to  have  lost  five- twelfths  of  its  numbers,  and  a  vast  number  of 
officers ;  and  I  have  seen  accounts,  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  one- 
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As  a  contrast  to  the  kflled  of  the  62iid,  let  vm 

see  what  the  list  of  the  other  five  Native  r^^ents 

exhibited.     We  find    the    number    of    casaaltiefl 

hJ'mSi'aid'^  scarcely  amounted  to  half  that  of  the  62iid  in  rank 

cjBcert  attests  ^^  g|g .  ^j^^  ^^^  ^  gj^^gj^  European  ofiScer  belong* 

ing  to  the  five  regiments  was  killed ;  and  the  whole 
number  of  their  wounded  European  officers,  fittie 
more  than  equalled  that  of  the  62nd  r^imeiri: 
alone.    We  do  not^  for  an  instant,  wish  to  draw 
any  invidious  comparison  between  the  European 
officers  of  the   Native  army,  and  those  of  Her 
Majesty's  service ;  but  we  may  rely  upon  it,  that 
The  list  of     the  list  of  killed  and  wounded  among  these,  is  a 
wound^,  a     good  proof  that  they  and  their  men  were  in  a  posf- 
Sf ^heTanger*^  tion  of  danger,  and  that  both   su£Pered   equally* 
encountered.    ,j,j^^  ^^^  ^  regards  Fecrozshah,  cannot  be  con^ 

cealed.  The  Native  infantry  were  not  equal  to 
the  work.  If  it  were  otherwise,  how  came  it  tint 
-the  capturing  of  the  guns  became  the  work  of  the 
European  infantry  and  European  cavalry  ?  How 
did  it  happen,  that  long  ere  the  European  infimtry 
foimd  themselves  in  the  entrenched  camp,  tlie 
Native  regiments  connecting  them  with  ona 
another  had  disappeared  ?    They  did  not,  periiaps, 

tliird  of  its  officers  feU.  I  cannot  question  the  report  of  Ae  opentioBi 
made  by  a  commanding  officer  {  but  I  wish  this  official,  when  he  sat  down  to 
write  an  elaborate  report  of  the  conduct  of  the  troops  under  his  commaDdt 
had  referred  to  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded  t  and  if  he  had  enquired  ibM 
the  loss  sustained  by  that  regiment,  I  believe  he  would  have  found  di*( 
they  were  absolutely  mowed  down  by  the  fire  under  which  they  were 
adTancing."— Dn^ff  qf  Wemngi<m*s  tpieeh  in  ihe  Hotuf  qf  Lords,  WA  Fei* 
1846. 
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nm  away^  but  they  did  what  in  in  its  effect  proved 

Hiuch  more  injurious ;   they  hung  back,  lost  their  The  Native 

proper  distances,  and,  instead  of  being  side  by  side  equal  to  the 

with  the  European  soldiers,  they  got  behind  them  ingga^^ 

and  fired,  often  accidentally  killing  or  wounding 

tiie  latter.    So  fiir  as  the  result  of  the  battle  of  The  result 

would  have 

Feerozshuhur  is  concerned,  it  would  have  been  far  been  equally 

more  eligible  to  have  formed  the  vfhole  European  without  their 

force  into  one  line,  and  left  the  Native  regiments  in  ^d  fm  flu! 

reserve,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  to  prevent  the  peanlofan^. 

consequence  of  their  ill-directed,  though  well-meant 

fire.     This  point  may  be  disputed  by  those  partial  to 

tiie  Native  soldier ;   and  had  it  be^i  mooted  before 

the  campaign  with  the  Sikhs,  the  supposition  we 

have  advanced  would  have  been  spumed ;  but  £Eu:ts 

have  proved  the  truth  and  justice  of  our  statement. 

It  is  weU  known,  that  the  European  officers  had  the 

greatest  difficulty  in  getting  their  men  to  advance, 

and  that  many  threatened  to  cut  them  down.     On  '^«  Europeao 

"^  officers  of 

tile  night  of  the  21st.  the  fete  of  India  depended  Native  corpt 

-  .  -.  1  i.    1       »^  .    i.  connnced  of 

on  the  continued  bravery  of  the  European  infentry.  ^i^ 
Had  the  battle  been  commenced  early  in  the  day, 
aad  with  the  troops  fresh,  and  not  fetigued  by  a  Causes  opera- 
loQg  march  and  want  of  water,  the  conduct  of  the  d^fe^uchTr- 
Native  troops  would  certainly  have  been  fer  dif- IhTNlIiveir 
ferent ;  and  we  have  heard  regrets  uttered  by  even 
themselves,  to   the  efiect,  that    they  could    do 
nothing — '^  Pnyata  our  bhooh  te  murjatcT — **  I  am  Their  own 
dying  fit)m  want  of  water  and  food,**  and  concluded  ^"  **"^"* 
by  a  downcast  look  and  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
^^Hum  kya  kume  sukiar—"'!  am  good  for  nothing." 
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£*£!!*"*  ?"■  Those  who  do  not  know  the  Native  chaibcter  may 

fftitutum  of  "^ 

Eurppeuiaiid  smie  at  OUT  eodeavouTS  to  extenuate  their  want  of 

NatiTe  tol- 

dwi»,*nd  iti  a  combative  spirit^  but  with  those  who  know  how 
incompetent  a  Native  is  to  do  anything  witlun]^ 
his  water  and  &od^  the  excuse  will  go  far  to  prove^ 
that  we  have  not  attached  too  much  wei^t  to 
these  drcumstances.    A  Native  knows  none  <tf  tlM 
stimulating  and  exciting  effbcts  of  yme,  he&t,  (kt 
spirits.    The  European  soldier  can  exist,  it  is  true^ 
without  either,  and  be  a  robust,  courageous  ind^ 
vidual ;  but  the  energy  of  the  Native  is  paralysed 
when  he  cannot  procure  water ;  his  physical  strength 
fffr/t^ou      *^^  courage  give  way  in  its  absence.    A  Europeim 
^'rn^on  ule  soWicr,  on  the  other  hand,  suflFering  from  thirst, 
European,      g^jg  ^  mouthful  of  rum  sufficicttt  to  quench  it 
more  effectually  than  perhaps  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  this  was  verified  on  the  night  of  the  21st,  al 
Feerozshuhur.     Those  who  were  dying  of  thirsty 
and  loathed  the  taste  or  even  the  smell  of  the 
soldiers'  rum,  were  speedily  obliged  to  own  ito 
magical  effect,  in  moistenii|g  their  parched  lips,  and 
^d^'  w"'^'  ^^s^^^g  *^  energy  of  mind  and  body.    Fortu- 
prooi.  nately,  the  causes  which  we  have  assigned  for  the 

apparent  want  of  spirit  and  purpose,  on  the  part  of 
the  Native    soldier,    were    afbsrwards  tested    at 
Sobraon,  wh^e  many  Native  corps  chained  side 
by  side  with  the  Eurdpean  regiments,  and  with  a 
gallantry  equal  to  that  of  their  brethren  in  arms. 
to V  the^ou-  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  act  as  a  warning  to   com* 
Nadv^e  lot     maudeTS  in  all  future  battles,  not  to  call  upon  the 
prWa^ron.'^      sipahee  to  fight  on  an  empty  stomach.    So  well  are 
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the  Sikhs  aware  of  the  baneful  effects  of  such  pri-  '^^  ^*^  . 

^        always'take 

vations  on  the  Natives  of  British  India,  that  in  all  •d^antage  of 

'  privauon  on 

their  wars,  they  have  invariably  endeavoured  to  *?«.  p*^  of 

•^  ^  their  oppo. 

entrench  themselves  in  a  position  where  water  is  ««»»• 
scanty;  and  the  tact  which  Gooroo  Govind  ex- 
hibited when  fighting  against  the  Mussulmans,  at 
Moogutsir,  in  the  desert  of  the  Hissar  district,  was 
as  strong  a  case  in  point  as  that  furnished  by  the 
Kulsa  troops,  in  1846,  under  Lai  Sing  and  Tej 
Singh.  Though  far  outnumbering  the  army  of 
the  Gooroo,  the  Sikhs  got  possession  of  the  only 
water  then  procurable,  and  the  Mussulmans  con- 
sequently fled,  and  many  died. 

We  must  now  give  an  account  of  the  renewed 
battle  between  the  British  and  Sikh  armies  on  the 
22nd  December ;  but  before  doing  so,  an  instance 
of  the  bravery  of  the  European  infantry,  given  in 
the  Commander-in-chiefs  despatch,  may  be  here 
introduced,  more  particularly  as  the  Governor- 
general  himself  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
narration.  In  Sir  Henry  Hardinge*s  offer  to  assume 
the  post  of  second  in  command.  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
could  not  but  admire  the  spirit  of  so  experienced 
and  gallant  an  officer  as  Sir  Henry;  but  at  the 
Bame  time,  he  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  risk 
incurred  in  exposing  the  life  of  the  Govemor-gene- 
iraL  Politicians  may  blame  Sir  Henry's  devotion, 
yet  all  must  admire  the  intrepid  spirit  which  thus 
risked  every  thing  in  the  wish  to  vanquish  an 
enemy  who  appeared  determined  to  wrest  from 
Sir  Henry  the  country  which  he  governed.     If  Sir 
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Henry  Hardinge  had  been  thus  anxious  for  the  re- 
sult on  the  20th  December,  what  must  have  been 
his  feelings  when  he  found  himself  in  the  Sikh  «i- 
trenched  camp  (not  master  of  it)  with  the  European 
soldiers  who  had  gained  the  portion  they  held  at 
Heroic  be-  the  poiut  of  the  bayonet  ?  Delivering  his  watch 
Henry  Hard-  and  star  to  his  sou's  caTc,  he  showed  that  he  was 

inge. 

determined  to  leave  the  field  a  victor,  or  die  in  the 
struggle!     When  the  eventual  completion  of  the 
victory  enabled  him  to  send  home  his  despatches^ 
little  could  the  people  of  England  imagine  what 
had  been  the  situation  of  the  Govemor^general ;  a 
functionary  with  whose  position  they  associate  the 
Precarioui     Idea  of  cvery  luxury  and  comfort.     Exposed  in  the 
ibeBritkh^     Sikh  entrenchment,  sharing  the  privations  of  the 
lowest  European  soldier,  his  mind  suffering  pangs 
unknown  to  them,  with  the  fate  of  India  hang- 
ing on  the  doubtful  issue  of  the  morrow — it  was 
a  situation  to  which  that  of  our  Henry  the  Fifth 
at  Agincourt  could  alone  offer  a  parallel.      The 
.  European  troops  lay  bivouacked,  exposed  to  the 
musketry  of  the  Sikh  battalion,  daring  not  to  move 
or  return  a  shot  f     Nothing  but  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence appeared  capable  of  deciding  the  action  in 
favour  of  the  British.     Thek  situation  during  the 
night  was  miserable  enough ;  but  this  might  have 
been  borne  with  cheerfulness,  if  any  ray  of  hope 
could  have  been  expected  to  dawn  on  them  widi 
the  coming  day.     The  enemy,  still  numerous^  had 
guns  at  their  command,  though  a  great  many  had 
been  captured.     The  British  guns  were  ineffective. 
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from  the  expenditure  of  all  the  ammunition.  The 
eomputation  of  events  was  most  disheartening. 
Even  if  the  infantry  could  be  formed  into  line  with 
the  light  of  day,  there  was  no  gun  to  defend  their 
advance,  and  no  cavalry  capable  of  completing  any 
advantage  they  might  gain.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Sikh  force  was  numerous,  and  their  strength  in 
cavalry  incalculable ;  with  such  advantages  on 
their  side,  nothing  could  be  expected  but  a  fierce 
renewal  of  the  fight. 
.    '*  The  Sikhs  durbg  the  night  remained  in  posi-  i^rg«  sikh 

.  -       .  .  •  f^  taken  by 

tion,  and  in  possession  of  a  considerable  portion  of  sir  Henry 

-  r«i«-.ii  .  M  Hwrdinge. 

the  quadrangle.     The  British  kept  possession  of 

the  rest  and  bivouacked^  their  ranks  greatly  thinned 

and  exhausted  by  their  arduous  efforts,  but  above 

all  by  the  want  of  water.     In  the  middle  of  the 

night  a  large  Sikh  gun  was  advanced,  and  played 

with  deadly  effect  upon  the  British.     To  silence 

this  formidable  cannon.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  formed 

Her  Majesty's  80th  and  the  1st  European  light 

in&ntry,  and  *^  the  gun  was  captured  by  as  brave  a 

charge  as  there  is  on  record.*'*      The  incessant 

booming  of  the  gun  here  alluded  to  was  heard 

during  the  stillness  of  night,  and  though  numerous 

parties  of  Native  infantry  and  cavalry  were  seen  on 

the  road  leading  to  Feerozpore,  it  was  evident  the 

battle  still  raged,  and  the  Sikhs  maintained  their 

position.     The  shells  aimed  at  the  British  in&ntry 

often  found  their  way  to  the  interval  which  sepa- 


*  The  Commandtr-in-ohiert  despatches. 
VOL.  11.  I 
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LitUe  imprcs-  tBied  the  latter  from  the  carafar ;  but  from  th«r 

■ion  by  the  ^  •'  ' 

Sikh  shells,  burstmg  high^  Sttle  mischief  was  done  to  tiiOBe  in 
the  vicinity.  It  was  during  the  night  of  the  2ist 
that  the  8th  light  cayalry  were  ordered  off  the  fidd 

A  <»vaii7      to  Feerozpore.    This  was  done  by  an  officer  in  the 

regiment  »  j.  v 

ordered  off  the  Adjutant-generaVs  department ;  and  at  a  time  when 
the  British  were  weak  in  this  brand),  the  with- 
drawing of  even  one  regiment  was  a  smous  mis- 
take. What  the  object  of  this  movanent  was,  if 
there  really  were  any,  it  is  difficult  to  divine,  but 
the  officer  commanding  the  regiment  thought  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  obey  the  order  he  received, 
and  weakness  was  the  result.  The  want  of  a  suf- 
ficient force  of  cavahy  was  seveii^y  fek  at  Mood- 
kee,  and  where  thirty  thousand  Ghorcfaurras  were 
waiting  to  charge,  the  loss  of  even  one  cavalry  regi- 

Want  of       ment  was  likely  to  be  serious  at  Feerozdmhur.    So 

cavalry  in  the  "^ 

British  force.  Sensible  was  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  of  his  d^ciency  of 
cavalry,  particularly  of  European  cavalry,  that  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  ''he  would  give  half  a  lakh  of 
rupees  that  Her  Majesty's  16th  lancers  should  arrive.'' 
During  the  night  of  the  21st  many  a  poor 
Imperfect      wouudcd  Europeau  soldier  found  his  way  to  the 
iSTth^med^cai  rear  in  search  of  medical  aid,  but  the  arrangement 
epartment.    ^^^    affording  it  was  very  incomplete,  exoeftiog 
through  the  efforts  of  the  regimental   surgeoi^ 
who  did  everything  in  tiieir  power  with  ihe  means 
at  their  command.    As  for  the  field  hospital,  it  had 
ho  existence.     True,  a  field  surgeon  had  been  ap- 
pointed and  a  superintending  surgeon   also,  but 
both  officers  remained  behind  at  Moodkee  with  the 
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tvonnded.    So  confidefitly  had  the  opinion  been 
entertained  that  die  Sikhs  would  not  offer  resist- 
ttoe^  that  it  was  lieemed  unnecessary  to  make  any 
arrangements  for  a  field  ho^ital.     There  were  no 
medical  stores  or  surgical  instruments  on  the  field, 
except  those  attached  to  regimental  hospitals ;  and 
the  hurry  of  the  movements  prevented  any  suf- 
ficient supply  from  being  obtained  without  great 
delay.    It  was,  to  say  the  least,  an  anomalous  event 
tbat  the  *'  field  surgeon"  should  have  been  fifteen 
or  sixteen  miles  firom  the  field !   but  so  it   was ;  Medical 
not  that  his  presence  could   have  effected  much  g^Lc  Vd^- 
without  the  requisite   supply   of  medical  stores  fr^ntlerT^^^ 
and  instruments ;  and  the  fault  of  not  possessing 
these  did  not  rest  with  him,  for  there  was  no  pos- 
sSnlity  of  obtaining  diem  from  the  depots  owing  to 
their  great  distance.     The  writer  of  this  work  had 
recommended  a  depot  for  medical  stores  being 
foimed  at  Kumaul,  to  meet  any  sudden  demand 
which  the  hostile  appearance  of  the  Sikhs  might 
render  necessary.*    He  likewise   advised  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  superintending  surgeon  at  Feerozpore ; 
but  such  recommendations  coming  from  an  humble  Suggestion  on 

^  the  subject. 

individual  coidd  not  be  expected  to  meet  the  eye  of 
superior  authority,  and  had  they  been  offered  in  a 
more  direct  manner,  the  probable  result  would  have 
been  a  reprimand,  to  the  effect, ''  that  the  adviser 
had  better  confine  himself  to  his  own  duty. '' 

These  observations  may  appear  foreign  to  the 


*  Medical  and  Literary  Journal  for  January  184^ 
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subject,  but  there  is  surely  no  more  important 
point  connected  with  the  efficiency  and  welfare  of 
jmporunce  of  au  anuy^  than  the  medical  provision  for  the  gallant 
^rangementt  soldicr  who  is  wouudcd  in  the  defence  of  his  country ; 
and  the  energetic  measures  adopted  by  the  Go- 
vernor-general, after  the  battle  of  Feerozshuhur, 
clearly  proved  that  he  was  determined  to  save  no 
expense  or  trouble  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the 
sufferers,  both  European  and  Native,  But  in  a 
campaign  commencing  so  suddenly  as  the  present 
did,  the  attention  of  the  ruler  of  the  land  is  neces- 
sarily directed  to  the  means  available  for  opposing  or 
attacking  an  enemy ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  can- 
non and  inusket  have  done  their  work,  that  arrange- 
ments for  the  care  of  the  wounded  men  are  forced 
on  his  attention.  We  will  return  to  this  subject ; 
meanwhile  we  proceed  to  the  renewal  of  the  battle 
of  Feerozshuhur  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd. 
Battle  renew-     *'  The  British  infantry  formed  into  a  line,  sup- 

ed  vn  the 

22nd.  ported  on  both  flanks  by  the  horse  artillery,  while 

the  fire  was  opened  from  the  centre  by  a  few  heavy 
guns  and  a  few  flights  of  rockets  sent  among  the 
Sikhs.  But  on  these  a  masked  battery  of  the  Sikhs 
played  with  great  effect,  dismounting  the  British 
guns  and  blowing  up  their  tumbrils.***  We  were 
assured  by  the  horse  artillery-men,  that  they  had 
never  witnessed  any  thing  so  terrific  as  the  effect  of 
the  Sikh  guns  on  theirs,  which  they  described  as 
being  actually  blown  into  the  air ! 

^  The  Commander-in-chief  t  despatch. 
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It  was  evident  that  the  battle  must  be  won  by 
the  British  infantry,  the  Governor-general  as  second 
in  command  having  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  left,  while  the  Commander-in-chief  occupied  a 
similar  post  on  the  right. 

"  The  line  advanced  unchecked  and  drove  the 
Sikhs  out  of  the  village  of  Feerozshah,  as  well  as 
their  encampment ;  then  changing  front  to  its  left 
on  its  centre,  the  force  continued  to  sweep  the 
Sikh  camp  and  dislodged  the  enemy  from  their 
whole   position.     The   British    captured   seventy- 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  were  masters  of  the 
field ;  but  Tej  Singh  brought  up  fresh  battalions  Jej  Singh 
and  a  large  field  of  artillery,  supported  by  30,000  fr««h  batu- 
Ghorchurras  which  had  been  kept  as  a  reserve  near  ohorchurm. 
the  river."*     This  immense  force  in  Cavalry  had 
occupied  the  ground    about    Sultan-Khan- Wala, 
where  there  was  also  a  supply  of  five  thousand 
maunds    of    gunpowder    afterwards    seized    and 
destroyed  by  the  British.     What  a  contrast  between 
this  immense  quantity  of  gunpowder,  and  the  iiiiser- 
able  supply  on  the  part  of  the  British !     The  small 
force  constituting  the  British  cavalry  could  not 
withstand  such  a  multitude  of  foes.     The  despatch 
continues, — ^*  he  drove  in  the  British  cavalry,  and  Bridth  cavalry 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  regain  his  original  posi- 
tion, but  was  unable  to  effect  his  object.     Still  the 
Sirdar  renewed  the  contest  by  a  combined  attack 
on  the  left  flank  of  the  British,  which  compelled 

*  The  Commander-in-chief 'i  despatch, 
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The  British  them  to  chaiige  their  whole  front  to  the  rigkt,  bis 
to  change  its  guns  playing  with  great  effect,  while  those  of  tlie 
Their  artillery  B^tish  werc  rendered  useless  from  want  of  ammu- 
useiew.         nition,  the  whole  of  which  had  been  expended  and 

could  not  return  a  single  shot,"* 
Reaectiong.  What  a  position  for  the  British  f  Ever  the  boast 
of  the  nation,  and  the  dread  of  her  foes,  their  can- 
non were  now  useless!  The  guns  could  not  be 
taken,  it  is  true,  as  those  of  the  Sikhs  had  been, 
but  of  themselves  they  were  helpless,  and  saved 
alone  by  the  indomitable  spirit  and  courage  of  the 
British  infantry. 

With  an  overwhelming  cavalry,  guns  well  served, 
and  plenty  of  ammunition  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
handful  of  European  infantry,  without  a  single  gun, 
and  a  few  regiments  only  of  cavalry  on  the  oth«r; 
what  result  could  have  been  anticipated  but  that 
victory  must  decide  in  fevour  of  the  former?     But 
Advantage  of  the  opposiug  foc  WHS  the  British  infentry,  who  had 
counter-*      scized  the  guns  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet     The 
the^Britlsh^    formidable  cannon  was  no  match  for  them,  though, 
infantry.        ^  ^^i  warfare,  its  power  has  been  allowed.     The 
Sikhs  felt  convinced,  that  with  their  numerous 
Tej  singVt     guns„  they  were  invincible ;  and  Tej  Singh  there- 
to continue     fore  determined  to  contest  the  battle  to  the  utmost. 
contes .     jj^  ^^  driven  back  the  British  cavalry ;  his  guns 
were  caasing  great  destruction ;  the  British,  reduced 
in  numbers  and  suffering  &om  fatigue,  had  no  guns 
to  oppose  him;  yet  with  all  these  avaflable  i^ 
sources,  "  an  attack  was  now  made  on  the  Sirdar, 
by  the  British  infantry  supported  on  the  flanks  by 
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the  cavalry.     The  Sikhs  ceased  their  firing  and  it  driven  off 
abandoned  the  field.** 

Thus  terminated    the    hard-contested  fight  of  Th«  victory 

*=*  pined  by  the 

Feerozshah^  which,  but  for  the  indomitable  bravery  f^^^ 

infimtry. 

€£  the  British  infiantry,  must  have  been  gained  by 
the  Sikhs. 

The  British,  firom  the  first,  had  no  guns  capable 
of  silencing  those  of  the  Sikhs ;  and  even  those 
they  did  possess  were  rendered  useless  for  want  of 
ammunition,  a  proof  that  they  had  done  their  duty 
while  means  were  at  their  disposal.  We  can  never  Oaiiant  bear- 
forget  the  look  oi  disappointment  so  vividly  de-  Bntuh  artiN 

Icrv 

picted  on  the  £stces  of  the  brave  artillery-men  whea 
they  turned  their  horses*  heads  fi-om  the  field  on 
which  they  had  so  nobly  acted  their  part.  Dire 
necessity  compelled  them  to  withdraw  from  a  con* 
test  where  they  could  no  longer  be  of  use,  and  this 
at  a  moment  when  the  British  infimtry  had  so 
many  thousand  cavalry  threatening  their  very  ex- 
istence. 

The  British  cavalry  were  driven  back  by  T^TheBntith 
Singh.    The  few  regiments  of  regular  and  irregular  ^]!^^'e 
cavahy  composing  the  former,  though  having  before  "^'"^ 
them  the  daring  and  intrepid  3rd  dr^oons,  were 
appalled  at  the   sight  of  the  almost  numberless 
horses  of  Sikh  Ghorchurras,  and  it  was  in  vain  to 
attempt  the  charge.    The  British  in&ntry,  there-  Detennined 
fore,  formed  into  line  with  the  cavalry  on  its  flanks,  ch^r^'Jrfthe 
determined  to  drive  the  combined  force  of  Xej^,**^*^"' 
Singh  off  the  field.    Already,  as  we  have  said^  had 
the  cavalry  been  driven  back,  and  the  entice  mass 
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of  living  beings  which  crowds  the  rear  of  an  army 
was  in  flight  to  Feerozpore.  '  The  whole  ground 
between  Feerozshuhiir  and  the  latter  place  ap- 
peared^ indeed,  covered  with  men ;  some  running; 
others  looking  behind  them  with  terrror  depicted 
in  their  faces,  the  dread  of  the  Sikhs  at  their  heels 
almost  depriving  them  of  the  power  of  motion. 
^  The  latter  effect,  amounting  to  paraly^s,  when  cer- 

tain  death  seems  inevitable,  is  not  unfrequently 
witnessed  on  the  field  of  battle;  and  a  gallant  field* 
ofiScer  related  his  own  case  at  Feerozshuhur,  when 
in  frpnt  of  the  enemy's  guns—He  saw  the  gunner 
apply  his  match  three  successive  times,  but  wiUiout 
effect.     The  sight  of  instant  destruction  so  ab^ 
sorbed  his  attention,  however,  that  he  stood  for  the 
mom^t  unable  to  move  to  either  side  to  avoid  the 
shot.     He  was  rooted  to  the  spot  by  some  inde* 
ISw^the"    scribable  fascination.     When  the  panic  ^read  to 
wounded.       t^g  year  of  the  arniy,  the  bearers  of  the  doolies 
threw  down  the  wounded  men,  and  fled.    No  threat 
could  induce  them  to  remain,  and  to  add  to  the 
confusion,  the^  doolies  containing  the  surgical  in-* 
struments  were  in  many  instance  deserted  and  up* 
set.     The  ground  was  strewed  with  bedding  and 
4r  Their  miser-    other  clothiug,  and  the  wounded  men  were  left  on 

able  prospect.  -.       .  i     •• .    ■»  ^  ,  . 

the  road  with  nttle  power  or  prospect  of  reachuig 
Feerozpore  before  the  darkness  of  night  overtook 
them. 

Fortunately  Feerozpore  was  not  more  than  eight 
or  nine  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  the 
authorities  there,  in  the  commissariat  and  executive 
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departments,  used  their  utmost  endeavours  td 
bring  in  the  wounded.  All  the  men  who  arrived 
were  forthwith  put  into  the  fentrenched  camp, 
and  the  doolies  sent  back  for  more;  elephants, Exerdons 
carts,  &c.,  were  put  in  requisition,  and  during  the.  vey  them  to 
whole  night  of  the  22nd,  the  wounded  were  being  ^""p*^^ 
brought  in,  or  found  their  way  on  foot  in  a  state  of 
dreadfiil  exhaustion  from  pain,  loss  of  blood,  and 
want  of  food  and  water.  Every  available  place  in 
this  entrenchment  was  filled  with  wounded  men 
calling  loudly  for  assistance,  but  little  could  be  a& 
forded  until  morning.  The  writer  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  of  witnessing 
the  lamentable  condition  of  the  brave  European 
soldier  who  had  bled  for  his  country's  cause,  now 
imploring  in  vain  for  a  mouthful  of  water.  As  it 
vwas  impossible  to  accommodate  the  numerous  cases 
belonging  to  the  European  regiments  in  such  aeon- 
fined  place,  we  suggested  the  propriety  of  getting  eL 
range  of  barracks  for  the  wounded  of  each  corps. 
The  suggestion  was  acted  upon  by  the  senior  medi-  Pw>po««i  for 
cal  staff  present,  and  in  a  few  hours  carts  were  pro-  **°5^* 
cured,  and  the  men  sent  to  the  vacant  barracks  of 
Her  Majesty's  62nd  regiment.  By  noon  they  were 
all  in  their  own  quarters ;  and  quilts  and  cots 
furnished  in  abundance;  in  fact,  it  was  almost 
incredible  how  the  commissariat  and  executive  de- 
partments could  supply  so  much  comfort  in  such  a 
short  space  of  time.  The  wounded  owe  much  to 
tlie  unwearied  efforts  of  Captain  W.  B.  Thomson 
and  Lieutenant  Goodwyn  (who  responded  to  every 
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call)  for  their  compan^vely  snug  condition  on  the 
23rd  and  24th,  and  it  was  a  gratifying  sight  to  the 
Governor-general  when  he  visited  them  to  fiiMi  so 
much  comfort  where  he  anticipated  so  little.     He 
generously  gave  strict  orders,  that  every  thing  re- 
quired should  be  supplied ;  and  without  the  usuat 
Kindne«of    formality  of  an  indent.   Sir  Henry  Hardinge  visited 
general  to  the  all  the  wouuded  mcu  and  officers,  and  had  a  cheer- 
ful word  for  alL     If  a  poor  man  had  lost  an  arm^ 
the  Governor-General  consoled  him  by  pointing  to 
his  own  sleeve,  and  assuring  him  he  would  soon  be 
all  right.     The  men  were  de%hted  at  the  urbanity 
and  kindness  shown  towards  them  by  the  Governor- 
general  of  India,  and  for  a  time  forgot  their  own 
sufferings  in  the  admiration  which  his  kindness  eli- 
cited.   Nothing  is  at  any  time  more  gratifjring  to  the 
wounded  than  attention  from  the  humblest  indivi* 
dual,  but  when  the  Governor-general  thus  deigned  to 
comfort  and  address  them,  their  hemrts  were  filled 
Kindness  of    with  seutimeuts  of  gratitude  and  esteem.   The  Com- 
mander^in-     mander-iu-chief,  whose  arduous  military  duties  did 
not  allow  him  to  visit  the  wounded  at  Feero:q>ore 
for  some  days  later,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
cheer  the  men ;  he  praised  their  undaunted  braverj 
in  one  of  the  hardest  battles  ever  fought  in  India, 
and  though  the  casualties  in  killed  and  wounded 
had  been  heavy,  he  was  grateful  that  Providence 
l^ad  enabled  him  to  conquer  a  proud  and  fierce  foe, 
and  thus  sustain  the  honour  and  coun^  of  the 
British  soldier.     He  spoke  to  all  and  listened  to  all, 
their  every  want  and  every  widh  found  in  him  a 


chief. 
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ckief  eager  and  willing  to  remove  the  one  wd  gra* 
tify  the  other. 

The  Govemor-general  toek  immediate  measures  Measures 
for  having  all  those  who  had  lost  hmbs^  or  whose  conve^n^'the 
wounds  rendered  them  unfit  for  service,  ccMiveyed  hrdUtiimu 
to  Europe  as  soon  as  they  could  be  safely  moved.  *^  ^**'^*^- 
He  visited  the  wounded  again  and    again,  and 
watched  over  their  welfare  with  a  solicitude  that 
could  not  have  been  surpassed  had  his  own  chil- 
dren been  the  objects  of  his  attention. 

Such  details  may  be  considered  uninteresting  to  Beneficial 
the  general  reader,  but  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  roXkUiT 
of  an  army,  its  endurance  under  the  severest  depri-  a«"ntion. 
vations,  its    determined    efforts  to    support    the 
honour  of  the  Nation,  are  not  to  be  ftilly  attained 
without  a  careful  watch  over  the  soldier's  wants  and 
a  generous  attention  to  his  sufferings :  of  this  &ct 
the  noble  commanders  at  Feerozi^ah  proved  they 
were  fully  sensible. 

A  battle  so  desperately  contested  on  the  part  ofTbekiu«iand 

wounded 

tlie  Sikhs,  must  necessarily  have  been  attended  necessarily 
with  a  great  loss  m  killed  and  wounded.    It  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  any  thing  like  accuracy  oa 
this  pomt,  as  regards  the  enemy.    Thear  artillery- 
Bcien  stood  manfully  to  their  guns,  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  must  have  fallen^    The  British  lost  ^^^^  i®"- 
iipwar(fe  of  2,000  in  killed  and  wonnded,  including 
thirty-seven  officers  among  the  former,  and  double 
that  number  wounded,  several  of  whom  afterwards 
died.     Adding  this  loss  to  that  sustained  at  Mood-  Computed  loss 
kee  on  the  18th  December,  the  total  in  killed  and 
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wounded  will  amount  to  three  thousand  and  up- 
wards. The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Sikhs  was  com- 
puted at  four  times  that  number^  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  arrive  at  any  certainty  on  this  point,  since 
many  who  had  been  missing,  and  were  supposed 
killed,  afterwards  found  their  way  to  their  homes. 
Number  9f         The  guus  captuTcd  from  the  Sikhs  at  Feerozshu- 

guas  captured. 

hur,  and  placed  in  the  entrenched  camp  at  Feeroz- 

pore,  amounted    to    seventy-three,  making  with 

those  taken  at  Moodkee,  a  total  of  eighty-eight, 

but  several  were  thrown  into  wells  by  the  Sikhs 

themselves,  and  others  though  in  the  possession  of 

the  British  were  not  spiked.     The  loss   of   the^ 

enemy  in  guns  was,  therefore,  probably  little  short 

of  one  hundred. 

Sikh  guns  of       An  inspection  of  the  guns  captured  from  ther 

tbftnThe"*      Sikhs,  proved  that  they  were  heavier  in  metal  than 

"'^  those  of  a  similar  calibre  with  the  Bengal  army^ 

and  "  the  whole  were  well  fitted  for  post  guns.*^ 
SikhartiUery       It  was  fouud  at  Fcerozshuhur,  that  the   Sikh 

the  only  effi- 
cient arm  of    artillery  was  the  only  arm  which  had  any  chance 

their  force.  .  •^  -  . 

against  the  British,  deficient  as  the  latter  were  in 
this  important  implement  of  war. 
Greatest  loM       At  the  battle  of  Feerozshuhur,  the  great  loss 

■ustained  from  .       ««    i  i        *>  .  .  i  /•  t 

grape  and  sustaiucd  by  the  British  arose  from  grape  shot; 
though  the  Sikh  musketry  did,  no  doubt,  great 
mischief.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Sikhs  from 
the  British';^ musketry,  however,  must  have  been 
great,  as  the  men  fired  without  raising  the  musket 

*  Warner*!  return  of  captured  guni. 
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above  the  hip,  whereas  the  Sikh  infantry  lay  down, 
and  their  shot  passed  over  the  heads  of  their  oppo- 
nents excepting  when  it  came  in  contact  with  a 
mounted  officer  or  his  horse. 

But  though  the  European  infantry  thus  escaped  Unfortunate 

the  musket  shot  of  the  Sikhs,  it  must  not  be  con-  Native  mus- 
ketry. 
cealed  that  they  suffered  from  that  of  the  Native 

infantry  in  the  rear,  when  endeavouring  to  thread 
their  way  through  the  entrenchment.  This  un- 
fortunate occurrence  could  hardly  have  been 
prevented,  unless  the  sipahees  had  fired  their 
muskets  in  the  air.  A  Native  soldier  with  a  loaded 
musket  fires  to  his  front ;  and  as,  unluckily  in  many 
instances,  the  Native  infantry  got  in  the  rear  of  the 
European  soldiers,  the  effect  may  be  imagined. 
The  young  officer*  who  carried  one  of  the  colours 
of  the  1st  European  light  infantry,  was  thus  rw&^rf  ^  striking  in- 
by  a  volley  of  musketry  from  the  rear,  just  at  the  "^^^  ^^*^ 
moment  when  he  was  congratulating  himself  on 
having  escaped  imscathed  into  the  entrenchment. 
As  we  have  remarked  in  a  former  place,  it  would  P'op<?8ai  for 

^  '  avoiding  this. 

have  been  more  eligible  to  form  the  whole  of  the 
European  infantry  in  one  line,  and  keep  the  Native 
in  reserve. 

Several  mounted  officers  were  killed  at  Feeroz- 
shuhur ;  among  the  rest  the  gallant  Major  Somer^  ^^^^  ^^  m»- 

*^  o  J  j^jp  Somerset, 

set.  Military  Secretary  to  the  Governor-general. 
When  the  army  was  drawn  up  in  line  to  prepare 
for  the  engagement,  this  officer  was  conspicuous, 

*  Ensign  Moxon. 
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mounted  on  a  black  steed,  and  elicited  by  his  noUe 
bearing  the  admiration  of  alL  On  the  morning  of 
the  22nd  he  was  borne  to  the  rear  mortally  woimded, 
'^  while  conducting  himself  with  the  h»editary 
courage  of  his  race."* 
Migor  Broad.     Major  Broadfoot^  the  political  af^nt,  also  feB. 

foot  killed,       ^^  n  1  /.,.iii 

He  was  first  thrown  from  his  horse  by  a  shot,  and 

the  Governor-general  failed  in  his  endeavours  to 

High  cuio-     m^ke  him  leave  the  field.     *'  He  was  as  brave  as 

HardiDge.      he  was  able  in  every  branch  of  the  political  and 

military  service.^'f 
Captain  Captain  P.  Nicholson  was  also  doomed  to  &11  at 

Nicholson      Feerozshuhur  on  the  21st,  where  he  received  a 
mortal  wound  through  the  chest,  of  which  he  died 
before  reaching  Feerozpore,  the  scene  of  aU  his 
active  labours.' 
AU  the  poiiu-      With  the  exception  of  Captain  Mills,  who  took 
eftherkiikd    the  commaud  of  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  all  the 
or  woon  e .    p^i^j^]  ggents  Were  either  killed  or  wounded  in  this 
fierce  struggle,  shewing  by  thar  death  and  example, 
that  though  employed  in  diplomacy  the  daring 
bravery  of  the  British  soldier  had  been  in  no  way 
diminished. 
Prince  Among  those  who  shared  in  the  dangers  of  tlw 

Waldemar's  °         ^  .  ,,,11  ^   ^  . 

•urgeon  killed,  battle,  wcEe  Pnuce  Waldemar  of  Prussia,  and  his 
staff  Counts  Grueben  and  Oriolo,  and  Doctor 
Hoffineister;  the  last  officer  was  unfortunately 
killed  by  a  grape  shot,  or  as  one  of  the  Prossiaii 
gentlemen  expressed  it,  "  by  a  moutliful  of  grapes  V 

*  Sir  Henry  Hardinge'i  despatch.  f  Idem. 
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Prince  Waldemar  left  the  field  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor-general^  who  was  unwilling  that  a 
foreign  prince  should  be  further  subject  to  the  risk 
o£  losing  his  life.  The  issue  of  the  battle  was  not 
then  decided^  but  fortunately  the  prince  returned 
to  Feerozpore^  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowings 
that  though  the  British  had  a  fierce  foe  to  contend 
with,  victory  had  decided  for  them. 

Colonel  Wallace,  who  commanded  a  division,  coionei  Wai- 
was  also  killed  by  a  cannon  shot  at  a  time  when  the  i^i^'^th/t. 
enemy's  gmis  were  playing  with  deadly  efibct  on 
the  morning  of  the  22nd. 

Among  the  first  who  fell  on  the  2 1st  December 
was  Captain  Thomas  Box,  of  the  1st  European 
light  infantry,  as  brave  a  soldier  as  ever  entered 
the  field  of  battle,  which  indeed  might  emphatically 
be  said  to  have  been  his  true  sphere  of  action ;  his  Death  of 
gallant  bearing  was  acknowledged  by  all,  and  his  ^p*"" 
conduct  at  Kooner,  in  Affghanistan,  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  He  was, 
to  use  a  common  expression,  ''  a  soldier  every  inch 
of  him,"  and  he  bravely  died  the  death  of  a  soldier, 
while  cheering  on  his  gallant  men.  He  was  univer- 
sally beloved  by  men  and  officers,  and  his  death 
left  a  blank  in  the  regiment  which  cannot  be  easily 
filled  up. 

Captain  D'Arcy  Todd,  whose  escape  fi*om  Herat  Death  of 
vnll  be  in  the  recoUection  of  many  readers,  had  his  ^'p^*'"  '^^^• 
head  carried  away  by  a  cannon  shot,  while  with  his 
troop  of  horse  artillery.     Like  many  others,  he  had 
a  presentiment  that  he  would  be  killed  in  action. 
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All  the  European  regiments  had  to 
Great  Iom  in  hcavv  list  of  killed  and  wounded  ;  and  a 

the  European 

regiments      rest  Her  Majest/s  31st,  which  lost  tw 
Lieutenants   Pollard  and    Bernard;     th 
officer  had  been  wounded  at  Moodkee 
not  recovered,  yet  no  persuasion  could  pi 
again  joining  his  gallant  regiment,  an 
mortally  wchmded.    Major  Baldwin  of 
regiment  afterwards  died  of  his  wounds ; 
Peninsular  officer  and  much  beloved  in 
Her  Majesty's  3rd  dragoons  suffered 
officers  and  men,  having  had  three  of 
killed  and  six  wounded,  and  no  fewer  than 
rank  and  file  killed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


PROGRESS   OF   AFFAIRS. 


After  his  defeat  at  Feerozshuhur,  Lai  Singh  fled 
to  Lahore,  and  Tej  Singh  sent  an  urgent  request 
for  more  troops;  otherwise,  as  he  said,  the  disaster  xej  singh 
which  had  befallen  him  would  be  fatal  to  the  Sikh  awutylJJWia 
nation.     He  doubted  his  ability  to  again  resist  the  ^^SritiSh, 
British  without  the  aid  of  Goolab   Singh,    who 
appeared,  however,  but    little    inclined  to  leave 
Jummoo,  and  perhaps  rejoiced  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  Sikhs  in  the  fields  of  Moodkee  and  Feerozshuhur ; 
for  he  conceived,  as  the  power  of  the  dominant 
party  declined,  his  own  would  be  in  the  ascendant. 
His  object,  and  that  of  the  Ranee,  was  to  preserve  PoUcyofthe 
friendly  terms  with  the  British,  since  they  well  ^JJub'sfngh. 
knew  that  in  the  event  of  the  complete  conquest  of 
the  Punjab,  their  position  as  hostile  parties  would 
not  be  an  enviable  one. 

The  Khalsa  troops  believed  the  army  of  theTheSikhi 

,  expect  the 

Sutlej,  on  defeating  them  at  Feerozshuhur,  would  Bntish  to 

^  ,,  ,  ,  .  follow  up  tbeir 

follow  up  its  advantage  by  crossmg  the  nver  and  adTsntage  aod 

croet  the  riTer. 
VOL.    II.  K 
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invading  the  Punjab ;  but  this  measure  could  not 

be  accomplished  without  a  powerful  battering  train, 

and  more  cavalry  as  well  as  more  European  troops, 

Reasons  why  sincc  the  result  at  Feerozshuhur  had  amply  proved 

this  could  not     .  •  i»   i  11  1  i»    •■  i 

be  done.  the  nccessity  of  the  one  and  the  value  of  the  other: 
moreover,  the  Sikhs  were  still  in  possession  of 
numerous  guns,  and  it  was  even  doubtful  if  the 
whole  of  their  regularly  disciplined  infantry  had 
been  present  at  Feerozshuhur.  The  Khalsas  had 
made  a  fierce  stand  at  that  place,  but  they  might 
still  make  greater  efforts ;  and  the  Commander-in- 
chief  therefore  wisely  resolved  to  wait  for  the  guns 
and  mortars  then  moving  upwards,  with  the  9th 
and  16th  lancers,  and  Her  Majesty's  10th  and  53rd 
regiments  of  fiaot,  which,  with  the  3rd  light  cavalry, 
and  the  43rd  and  59th  regiments  of  Native  infentiy 
composed  the  Meerut  force  under  Sur  John  Grey. 

The  Scinde  troops,  imder  Sir  Charles  Napier,  had 

also  been  ordered  up,  and  their  services  were  likely 

The  Scinde     to  be  put  in  requisition  for  checking  the  governor 

cI1Jap"ier^*^ofMoultan,  who  had  already  made  several  attacks 

m'i^vJupwtrds.  ou  couvoys  of  supplies  as  well  as  troops  coming  up 

the  river. 

At  length,  the  Sikhs,  after  witnessing  the  apparent 
The  Sikhs  inaction  of  the  British,  and  detecting  no  wi^h  on 
m^e^lnother  thcuT  part  to  follow  up  their  success,  resolved  to 
STstmcfa  make  another  effort  to  maintain  their  position  on 
^"^«'-  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  ;  and  for  this  purpose, 

they  began  to  construct  a  new  bridge  of  boats  bek)W 
wuiTmoiested  HurTcekee.     This   they  were  allowed  to  do  un- 
molested by  the  British ;   but  the  latter,  though 
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delaying  the  invasion  of  the  Punjab,  or  at  least  the 
crossing  of  the  Sutlej,  nevertheless  resolved  to 
effect  one  or  both  purposes,  when  the  means  should 
arrive.  The  army  of  the  Sutlej  accordingly  moved 
from  Feerozshuhur  to  Sultan  Khan- Walla,  and  after- 
v^ards  to  Mullawala,  Attaree,  Bootawala,  and  lastly 
to  Akhberwala,  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Sutlej. 
At  Sultan  Klian-Wala,  as  already  stated,  5,000 
maunds  of  gunpowder  were  destroyed. 

The  Sikhs,  though  driven  across  the  Sutlej  after 
the  battle  of  Feerozshuhur,  began  to  recross  as  soon 
as  their  bridge  was  finished,  and  advanced  just  as  Tiie  sikh« 
Little  Sobraon  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  British  aver" 
brigade  of  infantry :  the  brigade  was  subsequently 
withdrawn,  and  a  picquet  substituted.  On  two  or 
three  occasions  the  alarm  was  given  that  the  Sikhs 
were  advancing  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
British  camp,  but  such  an  occurrence  never  took 
place. 

The   Governor-general,  in   his  manifesto,  had 
confiscated  all  the  possessions  of  Dhuleep  Singh  on 
the  left  or  British  side  of  the  Sutlej.     Among  these  xhc  Fort  of 
was  Wudnee,  a  fort  belonging  to  the  jagheer  of  ^"*^"®** 
the  late  Shere  Singh.     The  gates  of  this  place  were 
shut  against  the  Commander-in-chiefs  force  when 
advancing  to  the  frontier,  but  the  wish  to  relieve 
Feerozpore  induced  him  to  hurry  forward  without  surrendera  to 
besieging  Wudnee,  which  place  afterwards  surren-®*'''**^"^'*^; 
dered  to  Sir  John  Grey  and  the  Meerat  force. 

Another  place  of  some  importance  to  the  Sikhs, 
and  situated  about  half-way  between  Feerozpore 
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and  Loodianah^  was  Dhurrumkote,  and   against 

this  Major-general  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  sent,  with 

evaclwt^d,and  the  first  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Sutlej.    The 

lion  o/by^he  placo  was  Speedily   evacuated  by  the  Sikhs,  and 

^"*"^'         some  Affghan  soldiers  left  for  its  protection  were 

taken  prisoners. 

One  of  the  Sirdars  under  British  protection,  and 

who  early  joined  the  Sikhs,  was  Ajeet  Singh,  of 

Ladwa,  near  Loodianah.     He  held  a  small  jagheer 

from  the  Lahore  Government,  named  BuddeewaL 

Here  he  had  constructed  a  small  fort,  which  had 

Mixed*  by  Ae  ^^^^  scized  by  the  Loodianah  force,  under  Briga- 

British.         ^^^  Wheeler,  on  its  march  to  join  the  head  quarters 

of  the  army  at  Busseean.     Ajeet  Singh,  however, 

returned  when   the  operations  at  Moodkee  and 

Feerozshuhur  had  diverted  the  attention  of  the 

Ajeet  Singh    British  from  Loodianah,  and  obtained  possession  of 

again  obtains  ^  ^      •         ^     * 

oossesaion  of  the  fcmalcs  belonging  to  his  family.  Nor  this 
the  barracks    aloue  I  but,  assistcd  by  the  Sikhs,  he  burned  a  por- 

of  the  50th  at  "^  ^       • 

Loodianah.  tiou  of  the  barracks,  and  the  mess-house  of  Her 
Majesty's  50th,  at  Loodianah,  and  eventually  re- 
took possession  of  BuddeewaL 

The  Sikhs  fire     After  Sir   Harry    Smith   had  taken  Dhurrum- 

on  Sir  Harry  " 

Smith  while    khotc,  he  proceeded  towards  Loodianah,  but  when 

passing  Bud- 

deewaL  passiug  Buddecwal,  he  was  fired  on  by  the  Sikhs, 
A  portion  of  who  seizcd  3,  great  portion  of  his  baggage,  and 
and  some    '  made  prisoucrs  of  Assistant-surgeon  Barron  and 

Europeans 

taken  prison-  somc  Europcau  soldicrs.  Sir  Harry  Smith  did  not 
return  the  fire,  but  pushed  on  with  all  expedition 
to  Loodianah,  where  he  arrived  with  his  troops 
much  harassed  by  the  march,  and  their  situation 
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rendered  uncomfortable  by  the  loss  they  had  sus- 
tained in  their  baggage. 

Runjoor  Singh,  the  younger  brother  of  Lena 
Singh  Majeetheea,  commanded  the  portion  of  the 
Sikh  army  intended  to  act  against  Loodianah,  as 
well  as  to  seize  the  siege  train  in  progress  to  join 
the  head  quarters  of  the  army.     Both  these  objects  gj^  ^ 
were  to  be  kept  in  view  by  Sir  Harry  Smith :  had  fi7y  \^waru"" 
he  stopped  to   retiun   the  fire   of  the  Sikhs  at^"*^^"^ 
Buddeewal,   all  fears  for  Loodianah   might  have 
been  removed ;  but  then  there  was  the  risk,  that, 
if  discomfited,  Runjoor  Singh  might  have  crossed 
the  country  and  seized  the  siege  train,  which  was 
only  escorted  by  a  Native  infantry  regiment,  and 
the   11th  light  cavalry,  with  some  artillery-men. 
The  condition  of  Sir  Harry  Smith's  troops  at  Bud- 
deewal  was  such,  that  he  could  not,  effectually, 
hope  to  drive  Runjoor  Singh  across  the  Sutlej  that 
day;   and  he  probably  considered  half  measures 
worse  than  useless.     Besides,   though   making  a 
great  sacrifice  of  baggage  and  even  of  lives,  there 
was  the  hope  that  his  forbearance  would  be  con- 
strued into  fear  by  the  Sikhs ;  who  might,  in  con- 
sequence, be  induced  to  meet  him  in  a  fair  field, 
when  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  accomplish- 
ing the  two  objects  he  had  in  view :  namely,  the 
defence  of  Loodianah  and  the  safety  of  the  train  ; 
winding  up,  perhaps,  with  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Sikhs,  when  his  troops  should  be  a  little  refreshed. 
Runjoor  Singh  was  in  possession  of  a  large 
number  of  guns,  and  his  army  more  than  doubled 
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^wnl^r^*"  ^^®  ^^^^®  ^'  ^^  Harry  Smith's  disposal ;  but  this 
Hany  Smith's  clisparity    nevcr    concerned  a  general    who    bad 

force  and  that         r        J  o  .11 

of  Runjoor  fought  at  Moodkee  and  Feerozshuhur^  with  such 
fearful  odds  as  had  there  presented  theniselves  on 
the  part  of  the  Sikhs.  His  only  wish^  and  that  of 
his  brave  army,  was  to  have  another  oj^rtooity 
of  measuring  swords  with  the  Khalsa  troops. 

The  small  fort  of  Loodianah  contained  all  the 
sick  of  Her  Majesty's,  and  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany's troops,  which  had  left  the  place  to  join  the 
army  of  the  Sutlej,  as  well  as  all  the  ladies  and 
children  of  the  officers.     For  the  defence  of  these, 
wwk  sut^l^of^  *^®^®  ^^^^  ^'  Loodianah.  only  a  couple  of  Native 
wdfaiJahand^^S^™^^^^'  *^^  Nussecrce  and  Sirmoor  battalions, 
thedefenceiesi  afterwards  augmented  by  the  30th  Native  infantry, 
the  City.        the  1st  light  cavalry,  and  about  1,500  of  the  Put- 
teealah  horse.     Such  a  mere  handful  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  meet  Runjoor  Singh's  numerous 
army  in  the  field,  though  they  might  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  fort  until  relieved ;  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  with  the  first  division  of  the  army  of 
the   Sutlej,  must  therefore  have  been  anxiously 
looked  for,  and  joyfully  hailed  by  the  inmates  of 
the  fort,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Loodianah,  many  of  whom  were  in  the  greatest 
constcmaiion  stato  of  alarm,  and  had  actually  sent  then-  money 
of  the  City,     ^^^^gg  ^^  Phillaer,  to  be  in  the  safe  keepmgof  the 
Sikhs,  since  they  looked  for  no  protection  from 
the    British.     Many  of   the    Hindoos,  at  least, 
adopted  this  novel  plan,  but  the  Mussulmans,  both 
in  India  and  in  the  Punjab,  never  doubted  the 
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eventual  success  of  the  British  arms  against  the 
Sikhs- 
It  was  not,  however,  at  Loodianah  alone  that,^Jf^^P^*'^":,, 
a  panic  had  seized  the  inhabitants ;  even  at  Suba-  |^^Xo  and 
thoo,  Simla,  and  Umballa,  the  greatest  alarm  pre-  ^imia, 
vailed.  At  the  first  mentioned  place,  the  gallant 
young  officer  (Lieutenant  Williamson,)  who  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  depot  of  the  1st  Euro- 
pean light  infantr}',  had  made  the  most  judicious 
arrangements  for  its  defence,  and  the  few  guns 
there,  were  placed  in  a  position  capable  of  sweep- 
ing the  parade  which  conunanded  the  road  up  the 
hill.  He  was  assisted  m  his  preparations  by  the 
advice  of  an  old  and  experienced  officer  (General 
Tapp),  whose  long  residence  in  the  hills  at  once 
suggested  the  best  measures  to  be  adopted ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt,  that  had  the  Sikhs  reached 
Subathoo,  they  would  have  met  with  a  warm 
reception  from  the  handAil  of  Europeans  left  there, 
and  the  gallant  little  Goorkhas,  who  had  been  sent 
as  a  guard  to  the  place.  At  Simla  the  panic  was, 
if  possible,  still  greater,  as  the  place  possessed  con- 
siderable inducements  for  the  pillagmg  propensities 
of  the  Sikhs.  One  and  all  of  the  European 
residents  were  ready  to  leave  the  station,  and  cross 
the  hills  to  Mussooree ;  the  baggage  mules  even 
stood  ready,  and  the  hardy  Ghoonts  were  in  re- 
quisition for  a  safe  and  speedy  flight. 

Though  the  hill  stations  had  reason  to  expect 
a  visit  from  the  Sikhs,  their  descent  on  Umballa 
was  considered  so  much  more  certain,  that  an  imme- 
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diate  and  simultaneous  flight  of  the  ladies  took 
place.  Some  bent  their  steps  towards  Meerut, 
others  looked  to  Saharunpore  for  refuge,  whQe  ' 
most  of  them  deemed  Mussooree  their  only  place  of 
flam  ISTu^.  safety.  All,  however,  turned  their  backs  on  Um^ 
^**^  balla,  and  the  Sikhs.     But  this  sudden  flight  couM 

not  be  accomplished  in  the  usual  way,  by  means  of 
palanqueens ;   one  or  two,  indeed,  might  thus  find  - 
a  ready  conveyance,  but  where  dozens  of  persons 
were  concerned,  it  became  necessary  to  put  ponies, 
horses,  buggies,  and  bylees,  into  requisition  ;   and 
thus  along  the  road  they  might  be  seen  hiurying 
onwards,  except  when — as  was  often  the  case — ^the 
animals  became  jaded  and  would  not  move.    It  was 
amusing  to  see  ladies  whipping  their  ponies,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.    We  may  now  smile  at  the  fears 
which  prompted  this  fugacious  movement;  but,  had 
Sir  Harrv  Smith  not    advanced   on  Loodianah, 
foSlndcdhaT^ *^®^®  is  evcry  reason  to  believe,  that  the  siege 
Smiu!\dk!mc-  *^^"^  might  havc  been  lost,  Loodianah  pillaged  and 
ed  on  Loodi-  bumcd,  the  hill  statious  destroyed,  and  Umballa 
and  even  other  places  in  the  provinces  sacked  and 
occupied ;  so  that  the  movement  of  the  .first  divi* 
sion  was  one  of  the  utmost;^  importance,  and  not 
only  prevented  such  sad  disasters,  but  was  followed 
by  one  of  the  best-managed  actions  on  record* 
In  order  still  further  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
TheSrd        sicgc  tndn,  the  Commander-in-chief  thought   it 
brigade.        ucccssary  to  scud  the  third  infantry  brigade,  com- 
manded by  Brigadier  Taylor,  towards  Dhurrumkote; 
but  it  returned  to  camp  on  the  30th  January, 
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On  the  morning  of  the  28th  January  the  firing 
of  heavy  guns  was  heard  in  the  carap  of  the  army 
of  the  Sutlej,  in  the  direction  of  Loodianah,  and  it 
was  immediately  surmised  that  an  engagement  had 
taken  place  between  Sir  Harry  Smith  and  Runjoor 
Singh ;  the  former  proving  victorious,  as  the  firing 
did  not  last  long.    All  was  suspense,  however, 
during  that  day  and  night     Major  Laurence  and  News  of  the 
an  aide-de-camp  rode  off  to  Dhurrumkote,  where  by  si^h^ 
the  former  received  a  hurried  note,  written,   we^"""^ 
believe,  in  pencil,  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  an- 
nouncing that  Sir  Harry  Smith   had   completely 
defeated  the  enemy,  and  his  artillery  was,  at  that 
moment,  "  teaching  the  Sikhs  how  to  swim  the 
Sutlej.**     On  the  night  of  the  28th  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  keep  the  army  in  readiness,  for  it  was  The  army  of 
thought  probable,  that  if  Sir  Harry  Smith  should  the  aieitdu- 
nieet  with  any  decided  reverse,  the  Sikhs  might  of"§ieMA!^^' 
attack  the  British  camp  at  Akhberwala.     Every 
one    was    therefore    prepared    to  turn   out  at  a 
monaent's  notice;  but  all  remained  quiet,  and  at 
daybreak  of  the  29th,  a  royal  salute  announced  to 
friend  and  foe  that  a  victory  had  been  gained  some-  KesuUof  the 
where  by  the  British,  ^though  it  was  supposed  the  knownTJ  the 
Sikh  leaders  at  Sobraon  were  either  unaware  of  thesobrao'T^*' 
fa,ct,  or  wished  to  keep  their  entrenched  troops  in 
ignorance,  since  they  actually  imitated  our  bands  in 
playing  the  national  anthem  of  ''  God  save  the 
Queen !" 

It  is  some  time  before  the  particulars  of  a  battle 
can  be  ascertained ;  and  the  accounts  given  by  two 
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The  battle  of  individuals  are  sure  to  vary,  unless  they  botb 
happen  to  be  in  the  same  position  during  the 
engagement.  Hence  the  conflicting,  and  often 
contradictory  accounts  obtained  The  battle  of 
Alleewal  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Some  stated 
that  the  Sikh  infantry,  after  receiving  the  cavaby 
charge,  threw  down  their  arms  and  betook  diem- 
selves,  in  confusion,  towards  the  river.  Others 
said  that  the  Khalsa  troops  did  throw  down  their 
muskets,  but  on  doing  so,  drew  their  swords  and 

Different  cut  maufuUy  at  the  British  cavalry,  wounding  and 
killing  many  of  the  latter,  and  after  the  repeated 
charges  made  by  the  cavalry,  the  Sikhs  merely 
walked  off  or  retreated  sulkily  towards  the  river. 

Runjoor  Singh  had  entrenched  himself  atAlleewal, 
and  entreated  his  soldbrs  not  to  leave  their  position ; 
but  the  circumstance  of  Sir  Harry  Smith  having 
allowed  himself  to  be  fired  upon  at  Buddeewal 
without  returning  a  shot,  impressed  the  Sikhs  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  afraid  of  them,  and  they 
insisted  on  leaving  their  camp  and  going  out  to 
meet  him  in  the  open  field.  "  The  enemy  had,  up 
to  the  evening  of    the   26th   (January)   fifty-six 

Strength  of     g^^is,  and  20,000    men.     On  that    evening    he 

Runjoors^ingh!  rcccived  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  guns  ^md 
4,000  men,  regular  or  Aeen  troops.  Our  force 
consisted    of   thirty-two  guns,   and  not  half  the 

That  of  the  uumbcr  of  thosc  men.  Yet,  so  ably  were  the 
orders  of  attack  conducted,  with  the  regulariti^ 
of  a  field  day,  each  column  and  line  arriving  at 
its  point  of  attack  to  a  moment,  that  the  enemy 


British. 
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was  driven  by  repeated  charges  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  headlong  back  over  the  river.***  This 
gives  a  general  idea  of  the  success  on  the  part  of 
the  British. 

Sir  Harry  Smith  marched  from  Buddeewal,  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  28th  January,  towards  the 
enemy,  who  appeared  in  sight  after  the  British  had 
traversed  about  eight  miles  of  the  country.     The 
right  of  the  Sikh  force  rested  on  Rhoomaree,  and 
their  left  on  Walleepore,  and  they  advanced  some  Dispositidn  of 
distance  from  their  entrenched  camp  and  cannona-  ^^*  ^^^^  ^^^^^' 
ded  the  British  for  half  an  hour,  until  the  latter 
stormed  the  village  of  Alleewal,  the  key  of  their 
position.     The  whole  of  the  British  line  then  ad- 
vanced, charged,  and  took  the  Sikh  guns,  on  which 
the  Sikhs  fled  towards  the  river.     It  was  at  first 
computed  that  at  least  half  their  force  was  des- 
troyed, but  later  accounts  stated  that  the  number  of 
killed  was  comparatively  small.    On  making  en- 
quiries of  ofScers  engaged  at  Alleewal,  they  all 
declared  that  the  affair  at  Buddeewd  was  the  only 
harassing  one.    Her  Majesty's  16th  lancers  charged  ^f*^*""]^^"^^^ 
in  gallant  style,  but  the  Sikhs  lied  down  on  the  ^S^^^^^f  b^" 
irround.  and  the  lances  could  not  reach  them,  ?>!  S'^^^, . 

^  •  infantry  Jying 

while  they  either  fired  their  muskets  or  cut  with  down. 
their  swords.    This  regiment  had  upwards  of  one  ^^/\,J* 
hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  but  the  total  loss  '*"*>^ 
of  the  British  force  did  not  exceed  400.     When  the  Horw  trtu- 
cavalry  first  charged  the  mass  of  Sikh  infantry,  it  br^kthlslkS 
was  too  dense  and  compact  to  be  broken ;  the  work 

♦  Sir  Harry  Smith*!  despatch. 
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All  the  Sikh 
guns  captured. 

Gallant  con- 
duct of  Lieu- 
tenant Holmes 
and  Gunner 
Scott. 


Brown  or 
Potter,  the 
deserter. 


Is  taken  pri- 
soner. 


had  to  be  accomplished  by  the  guns  of  the  horse 
artillery.  All  the  Sikh  guns  were  captured  or 
destroyed :  one  was  carried  across  the  river,  where 
it  was  spiked  by  Lieutenant  Holmes  of  the  irr^ular 
cavalry  and  Gunner  Scott  of  the  horse  artillery,  who 
forded  the  river  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The 
victory  was  so  complete  and  the  confusion  among 
the  Sikhs  so  great,  that  had  Sir  Harry  Smith  been 
in  a  condition  to  follow  them,  he  might  have  driven 
the  Sikhs  before  him  to  Lahore. 

Previous  to  the  battle  of  AUeewa],  a  European 
came  into  Loodianah  from  the  camp  of  Runjoor 
Singh.  He  said  his  name  was  Brown,  but  this  was 
merely  an  assumed  one,  his  real  name  being  Potter. 
He  had  been  originally  in  the  Bengal  horse  artillery, 
from  which  he  deserted  after  the  capture  of 
Bhurtpore  in  1 826  or  1 827.  Ever  since  that  period, 
he  had  been  in  the  Sikh  service  as  an  artillery  man. 
He  had  nearly  lost  all  appearance  of  an  English- 
man, and  retained  but  little  of  his  national  feelings, 
as  he  himself  candidly  confessed.  The  object  of 
his  visit  was  somewhat  doubtful,  though  he  pro- 
fessed himself  willing  to  surrender  and  return  to  his 
allegiance  as  a  British  subject.  It  was  suggested 
to  him  that  he  had  better  return  to  the  Sikh  campi 
where  he  might  be  of  service  to  the  British  inter- 
ests. He  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  28th,  and 
asserted  that  he  had  purposely  laid  the  Sikh  guns 
high,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  British ;  that  their  guns 
were  thus  elevated  seems  probable,  but  whether  or 
no  this  was  owing  to  Potter's  management,  was 
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very  dbubtfiiL     He   was  brought  a  prisoner  to 
Akhberwala,  and  along  with  him  four  of  the  cap-  forsikh^wns 
tured  guns.     These  were  exquisitely  finished  and  AHcewIi  to"" 
ornamented.     They    had  been  manufactured  by  ^•*^-^"*"^"* 
Lena  Singh  Majeetheea,  who  paid  great  attention 
to  the  mechanical  arts. 

When  the  army  of  the  Sutlej  crossed  that  river  ^^^'^•^^f/^'" 
at  a  later  period^  and  the  prisoners  captured  at  Bud-  ««*• 
deewal  were  restored  by  Goolab  Singh,  they  stated 
that  but  for  Potter  their  condition  would  have  been 
worse,  and  that  he  had  interceded  for  them.  The 
Governor-general,  therefore,  gave  Potter  his  liberty. 
Potter  was  not  the  only  European  soldier  in  the 
Sikh  force.    A  man  named  Lairdie,  under  the  as-  J;**?**;  *"** 

'  Boyle  deser* 

sumed  name  of  Sultan  Mohummud,  and  who  had  iff  f"^?™,*^®. 

British,  also  in 

deserted  from  Captain  Delafosse's  troop  of  horSe**>eSikhanny. 
artillery  in  1842  or  1843,  was  among  the  Sikhs, 
and  a  man  named  Boyle,  a  deserter  from  the  first 
European  light  infantry,  likevnse.     The  artiUery- ^J?**^^*^fjf ^ 
men  must  have  been  of  infinite  service  to  the  Sikhs  'fy;?;®'*  *® 

the  Sikhf. 

in  training  them  as  gunners,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
latter  showed  that  their  instructors  had  not  be- 
stowed their  labour  in  vain.     The  Sikh  gunners  ^^^^^/^/^^J*" 
were  as  much  attached  to  their  guns  as  are  the  ?*^,?  ?**""*" 

^  to  tbeir  gum. 

Native  artillery-men  of  Hindostan:  at  Alleewal, 
for  example,  one  of  these  brave  fellows  was  found 
clasping  his  gun,  and  could  not  be  separated  from 
it  until  cut  down  or  bayoneted. 

The  battle  of  Alleewal  was  a  fortunate  and  brilliant  ^^^^  •«m1 

complete 

ev^nt :  Loodianah  was  released,  the  Sikhs  dispersed  "^^^^ 
and  driven  across  the  Sutlej,  after  losing  all  their 
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guns,  and  the  safe  transit  of  the  siege  train  effec- 
tually secured.     Confidence  was  likewise  restored 
to  the  inhabitants  on  the  frontier,  as  well  in  the 
plains  as  on  the  hills,  where  the  dread  of  the  Sikhs 
Hill  tribes  de- had  caused  such  consternation.     The  hill  tribes 
favour  of  the   declared  early  m  favour  of  the  British,  and  the 
Honourable  J.  C.  Erskine,  the  British  resident  at 
Simla,  had  already  organized  them,  and  taken  up  a 
position  in  some  fort  at  Saeehuttee,  commanding 
Expel  the      the  ascent  from  the  Ghumbur.    Across  the  Sutlej 

Sikhs  from  the  ^     -m.r  •%  r^         m   t  w     -wt  tm, 

hills.  the  states  of  Nundee,  Sookhet,  and  Koolloo  were 

not  slow  in  expelling  the  Sikhs,  to  whom  they  owned 
an  unwilling  allegiance,  and  were  ready  to  break  it 
on  the  first  opportunity.  The  Lahore  Government 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  punish  them,  and  they, 
no  doubt,  looked  for  British  supremacy,  and  a  re- 
lease from  the  hatefiil  and  oppressive  yoke  of  the 
Sikhs. 

The  news,  at  length,  reached  Lahore  of  Run- 
joor's  defeat,  but  it  was  hardly  anticipated  from  the 
first  that  he  would  have  any  chance  of  success 
Bunjoor  ap-    ^aiust  the  British ;  and  to  his  demands  for  money 
for  miw^^ns.  ^ud  moTc  guus,  he  received  for  answer,  that  he 
must  find  those  he  had  lost,  and  that  more  would 
Advanta  eoua  ^^^  ^®  cutrustfed  to  him.     The  resistance  on  the 
^T^whicr*  P^  ^  Runjoor's  force  would  no  doubt  have  been 
the  battle  of    moTe  cffcctual  had  it  not  left  the  camp,  and  given 
foughL         battle  to  the  British.     The  Sirdar  had  in  his  recol- 
lection the  fkte  of  Moodkee ;  and  though,  as  there, 
the  Sikhs  were  beaten  at  AUeewal,  yet  the  despe- 
rate stru^le  at  Feerozshuhur  warrants  the  conclu- 
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sion  that  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  British^  had 
the  Sikhs  entrenched  themselves  at  the  former 
place,  would  have  been  great  m  a  corresponding 
degree.  The  British  troops  were,  however,  fresh 
at  AUeewal,  and  they  fought  during  the  morning 
under  a  clear,  serene  sky  ;  whereas  at  Feerozshuhur 
they  were  obscured  by  clouds  of  dust.  The  Native 
portion  of  the  force  behaved  gallantly,  both  cavalry 
and  infantry,  thus  confirming  our  position  that  they 
are  thoroughly  efiective  when  neither  fatigued  by 
long  marches,  nor  deprived  of  food  and  water. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  the  Sikhs  had  been 
molested,  since  the  battle  of  Feerozshuhur,  by  the 
British  was  on  the  14th  January.  On  that  day, 
some  cannonading  took  place  on  both  sides,  but 
without  producing  any  decided  effect  on  either. 
The  bridge  across  the  Sutlej  was  completed  by  the  suchs  allowed ' 
Sikhs,  and  covered  by  guns  on  the  right  bank,  so  thelrlSge, 
as  to  prevent  its  destruction  by  the  British.  Why 
the  Sikhs  were  suffered  to  prosecute  so  important 
a  work  unmolested,  is  a  problem  to  the  present 
moment. 

The  picquet  formerly  mentioned  as  occupying 
Little  Sobraon  had  been  withdrawn  for  some  time, 
.  during  the  night,  and  only  planted  at  day-break  on 
the  following  morning.     The  Sikhs  discovered  this.  The  sikbi  ob- 
and  therefore  took  possession  of  the  post  one  night  «bn  orLUiie 
ivith  their  usual  war  cry, — "  Wah  t  wah  !  Gooroo  dur[Dg"the 
jee  Jce  fuiteh!*    The  circumstance  was  not  known  °'***^ 
to  the  sergeant  of  pioneers,  who  was  superintending 
a  party  of  men  m  constructing  a  small  entrench- 
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ment  or  breast-work  for  the  picquet ;  and  he,  as 

usual,  proceeded  to  the  place  early  one  morning, 

Asersreantof  and  did  not  discover  his  mistake  until  he  found 

pioneers  sur-    ,.,^.,  •i/.i 

prised.  himsclf  m  the  midst  of  the  new  occupants,  one  ol 

Escapes  to      whom  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse !     He  fbrto* 
<^^p*  nately  disengaged  himself,  and  lost  no  time  in  riding 

back  at  full  speed  to  camp,  while  the  Sikfas  vakHj 
discharged  several  matchlocks  after  him. 
The  Sikhs  oc-      On  getting  possession   of  this  position,  whoie 
cupy  the  post  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^yi  round  tower  at  no  great  distance 

from  the  village,  the  Sikhs  burned  the  latter,  and 
levelled  the   tower  with  the  ground.     Their  ad- 
vanced post  now  occupied  the  vacant  space,  and 
they  could  be  seen  in  great  numbers  crowding 
about  it,  and  moving  occasionally  to  a  picquet  of 
TheBrirish    cavalry  in  front  of  the  British  camp.     On  tbeir 
d^aJa.    ^   right,  the  British  had  an  entrenched  place  named 
Rhodawala,  defended  by  an  in&ntry  biigade,  with 
some  mounted  guns.     It  was  only  a  short  distance 
from  camp,  and  a  favourite  ride  for  the  offic^^ 
A  gallant  at-   Ou  oue  occasiou  a  party  of  Sikh  horsemen  was 
Sikh  horse-     Surprised    in    the  neighbourhood,  and  a  gallant 
tenant^Becher.  charge  made  on  them  by  Lieutenant  Bech^i  <^ 
the  irregular  cavalry,  who  killed  some  and  wounded 
others.     In  front  of  the  British  camp  there  was  the 
dry  bed  of  a  Nullah,  which  might  have  been  de^ 
fended  against  cavalry;    and  if  the    Sik}is  W 
availed  themselves  of  it,  they  would  have  had  some 
chance  of  making  a  successful  night  attack  on  the 
A  night  attack  right  of  the  British  camp.    Such  an  event  was 
expects         probably  expected,  as  the  troops  were  ordered  to 
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hold  theinsel?es  in  readiness  several  times  during 

the  nighty  while  turning  out  in  the  day-time  was 

a  common  occurrence.    The  noise  of  a  mounted  Faite  alarm  of 

officer^s  horse  galloping  throi^h  camp  was  looked  currence. 

iqK>n  as  a  sure  sign  that  the  Sikhs  were  advancing, 

and  that  an  order  to  arms  would  speedily  follow ! 

But  the  Sikhs  were  otherwise  employed,  construct-  sikhs  bmiiy 

i_/.j«  T_-i_  iJi*^"L«-«        employed  with 

mg  a  work  of  defence,  which  would  m  then*  opinion  their  en- 
defy  the  attack  of  any  troops,  however  daring ;  the  ^^^  ^^^^ 
engineer  who  planned  it  having  assured  them  that 
th^  might  rest  perfectly  secure  in  their  strong- 
hold.   No  attempt  had  been  made  since  the  14th 
January  to  molest  or  disturb  them,  and  latterly  the 
Sikh  horsemen  did  not  show  themselves  in  such 
numbers  about   Little  Sobraon.    There  was,  in 
abort,  a  perfect  lull  in  the  campaign-^a  calm  that 
foreboded  a  coining  storm;  and  the  Sikhs  were 
busily  employed  in  preparing  the  ingredients  for  the 
tempest     Thoi^h  at  Moodkee,  Feerozshuhur,  and 
Alleewal,  they  had  lost  upwards  of  160  guns,  they 
were  still  reported  to  have  a  great  many  more,  but 
few  of  any  large  size ;  and  most  of  then:  gunners 
were  said  to  have  fallen  in  those  actions.     The 
latter  fact  seemed  certain  from  their  anxiety  to  get 
more  men.    A  Native  soldier   belonging  to   the  a  Nariv© 
43rd  liffht  infiantry,  who  had  incautiously  advanced  pritirerV" 
too  far  to  the  front  of  the  camp,  was  taken  prisoner,  but  e^apet. 
and  at  once  appointed  to  the  artillery  branch,  of 
the  duties  of  which,  however,  he  was  profoundly 
ignorant.    He  was  placed  on   a  horse,  and  the 
Sikhs  were  mightily  amused  at  his  awkwardness  as 

VOL,  II.  L 
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a  horse  artiUeiy^^nan.    He  managed,  hovever/to 
escape  and  return  to  his  regiment,  where  he  rdated 
Hit  acoouBt   liis  advesture  with  great  glee.    Those  of  the  Skh 
A  Sikh  hone-  horsemen  who  iq)peared  in  front  of  Little  Sohnon 
i^o  Sr~     "^^^^  perfectly  civil,  and  one  of  them  being  hafled 
British  camp,  ^^y  ^  Bntish  officcr  readily  came  forward,  and  ena 
accompanied  him  to  camp,  where  he  was  inteno- 
Hii  accouut   gated  by  the  Commander-in-chief.    He  said  Ihat 
the  Khalsas   had  no  doubt  been  beat^i  seyend 
times,  but  they  were  determined  to  fight  again ; 
and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  would  prpre 
unfaithful  to   their  employers,  and   desert  thdr 
cause.     He  got  his  leave,  and  promised  to  come 
back ;  but  the  honour  of  a  second  visit  was  politely 
A  Native       declined.    A  sipahee  of  the  41st  Native  inluitry 
d^avouriDff  to  was  caught  in  the  act  of  desertmg  to  the  eneny, 
sikhS!  i^  ^  ^    and  was  sentenced  to  he  hanged.    Already  had  be 
Mnto^ed  to    reached  the  fiital  gallows,  where  the  lopa  was 
be  hanged  i    ^jungjjjjg  jq  recelve  his  neck,  and  every  spectttai 
looking  tofr  Us  exit  into  another  world,  when  a  te- 
la reprieTed.  pyjeve  arrived !     His  delight  may  be  guessed,  aad 
the  clemency  shownf  him  was  appreciated  by  die 
Native  soldiers,  who  remarked  to  one  aaothei^ 
'^  Oh  I  he  is  a  soldier;  it  would  npt  do  to  bang 
Deaertioo  my-  him  I"*    DeseiTtion.  was  so  uncoimnQQ  that  an  etr 
ample  was  not  required ;  f<nr,  with  the  exception  of 
No  modve  (mt  this  man,  and  anoth^  from  the  45th  Native  io- 
NatiTe  coofl-  &ntry,  all  the  Native  sddiers  weire  iuthfid  to  tiie 
BriSh "or.     British  cause.    Their  confidence  in  our  c<»itBioed 
Sou.'in^i'  prosperity  is  unbounded.    Even  when  the  catts- 
Fre^ntcam.  ^^p^e  happened  at  Cabul,  the  Natives  stiB  relied 
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on  the  fartusie  of  the  British,  or  th4  ''Ikbai  Un- 
grez,**  as  they  express  it.  Without  troiabliDg  him- 
self to  enquire  from  What  circumstances  this 
g^od  fortune  arises^  the  Native  soldier  has  implidt 
feith  in  its  permanency ;  and  certainly,  during  the 
present  campaign  with  the  Sikh^  fortunate  occur- 
rences did  take  place,  under  circumstances  which 
boded  difficulties,  if  not  disasters. 

Look  at  the  whole  course  of  the  campaign. 

The  Sikhs,  instead  of  awaiting  the  invasion  of  instances  of  it. 
the  British  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riv^,  the 
passage  of  which  might  have  been  stoutly  opposed 
by  them,  and  great  loss  necessarily  sustamed  by 
the  invaders,^  cross  over  into  the  British  t^ritories, 
taking  the  government  by  surprise,  and  causing  a 
hurried  movement  of  troops  to  oppose  their  further 
progress  without  any  guns  capable  oi  sileHdng 
tbeins.  This,  at  first  sight,  had  a  serious  aspect ; 
but  look  at  the  sequel  I  The  loss  of  Sir  Harry 
Smith's  baggage  and  of  troops  at  Buddeewal  were 
Uiought  untoward  events,  and  the  gallant  general 
was  censured  accordingly ;  yet,  we  see  that  from 
that  very  loss  the  most  brilliant  results  ensued. 
The  Sikhs  came  out  on  a  fair  field,  were  beaten 
and  sent  ^'headlong  over  the  Sutlej.''  Loodianab 
was  relieved,  and  tranquillity  restored  on  the  fron* 
tier.  The  siege  teain  made  a  supe  and  safe  pro- 
gress, thoi^h  weakly  defended  by  a  Native  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  and  one  of  infantry,  with  a  few 
hundred  artillery-*men,  armed  only  with  their 
swords. 

l2 
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Difficult  to         Such  are  the  fortunate  results^  which,  in  wsat, 

^emt  in  war.  8ometunes  aiise  from  what  at  first  appear  untoward 

events,  and  which  are  hardly  within  the  sphere 

of  calculation.     Nor  were  those  the  only  happy 

accidents. 

The  position  of  the  Sikhs  at  Sobraon,  entrenched 
Another  strougly,  and  covered  by  their  guns  across  the 
instance  of  rfver,  with  a  bridge  at  command,  whereby  they 
Lm  supposed  could  transport  their  implements  of  war  to  the  left 
cvente.  bank  of  the  river,  was  looked  upon  as  formidable  in 

the  extreme.    Those  who  had  read  of  the  desperate 
resistance  offered  to  troops  crossing  large  rivers  in 
Dreaded  pas-  the  face  of  the  eucmy,  naturally  dreaded  the  passage 
sudej.  of  the  Sutlej,  if  they  did  not  consider  it  an  impos- 

sibility.    They   had  no  fears  that  victory  would 
ever  decide  for  the  Sikhs  on  either  bank,  provided 
the  British  were  once  in  the  Punjab ;  but  how  to 
get  there  was  the  point.     Now,  had  die. most 
skilful  means  for  securing  this  dreaded  passage,  hi 
Untoward      the  faco  of  a  determined  foe  like  the  Sikhs,  been 
t^uraed  tJT^  *  devised,  they  could  not  have  eflEected  the  purpose 
fantage.      ^^  completely  as  the  very  act  of  the  enemy  itsdf 
did :  and  the  tactics  of  a  general  must  be  adndttsd 
to  be  of  no  ordinary  kind,  when  he  can  turn  eventSp 
considered  by    common    minds    unfortunate,   so 
entirely  to  the  advantage  of  his  own  arms. 
Another  Ouo  morc  link  in  the  chain  of  seemingly  unfor- 

^nfom^te    tunate  occurrences,  must  not  be  passed  over.    Had 
*^*"''  the  large  guns  been  at  command  when  the  Sikhs 

were  constructing  their  bridge,  there  is  every  pro- 
bability that  it  would  have  been  destroyed,  and  the 
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Sikhs  thus  rendered  incapable  of  entrenching 
themselves  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river;  we  should 
then  have  been  obliged  to  construct  our  own  bridge 
under  a  terrific  fire. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Sikhs  atFeerozshuhur^  they 
urgently  appealed  to  Goolab  Singh  for  assistance,  ^pp**'»  ""•<*• 
and  requested  his  presence  ;  but  the   Rajah,  as  s^ng'*- 
already  hinted,  had  a  deep  game  to  play,  and 
though  he  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  Ranee,  or,  Heio  far 
in  reality,  the  order  of  the  Khalsa  troops,  and 
reached  Lahore,  he  was  determined  not  to  mix 
himself  up  with  either  in  the  ill-judged  opposition 
offered  to  the  British. 

The  emissaries  from  Lahore  reached  the  British  No  repij 
camp  early  in  February,  but  the  siege  train  had  emissanei 
now  arrived,  and  Sir  Harry  Smith's  division  rejoined    °*      ^^ 
the  main  army,  so  that  no  reply  was  given  to  the 
Lahore  Government  though  one  was  promised. 

The  Sikhs  had  met  the  British  twice  in  the  fields 
of  Moodkee  and  AUeewal,  and  once  in  their  en-  The  sikbt 

retolTtd  to 

trenched  camp  at  Feerozshuhur ;  they  had  been  entreoch 

,  themielTet 

beaten  on  every  occasion,  yet,  observing  the  effect  more  strongij 
of  their  artillery,  they  conceived  that  if  they  could  Feerosshuhur. 
only  again  entrench  themselves  more  strongly,  and 
be  thereby  enabled  to  direct  their  musketry  from 
behind  their  walls  against  the  European  soldiers, 
they  might  still  effectually  oppose  their  enemy. 
Against  the  British  in  the  field  they  felt  they  had 
no  chance,  seeing  that  their  guns  were  invariably 
captured  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Accordingly,  when  their  bridge  had  been  com- 
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The  entrench- pleted^  they  Set  to  work  in  cbnstruedng  die 
sobraon  ably  entrenchment  of  Sobraon,  under  the  direction^  it  ig 
^?ve^  '  said^  of  a  Spani^  engineer  named  HobfOB.  FroM 
•trong.  ^j^^  j^^j^  of  January  till  the  beginning  of  February 

1845^  they  had  been  industrioudy  emjdoyed  in 
building  their  defences,  covered  by  thehr  guns  oa 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.    The  works,  as  mi^t 
have  been  supposed,  were  of  great  strength;  indeedj, 
they  &r  outran  expectation.    The  Govemor^general 
ooveraor-      reached  camp  on  the  9th  Fel^ruary,  when  the  plan 
in  camp.        of  attack  ou  this  formidable  entrendhment  was 
settled ;  and  it  was  speedily  known,  that  a  battle 
The  battle      would  take  placc  the  following  morning.    However 

decided  on :  ,  •■  i  t 

tbii  known  at  strange  it  may  appear,  people  at  a  long  distance 
die  manner  in  from  Akhbcrwala  kncw,  or  asserted,  that  the  lOA 
be^eao.  February  was  the  day  appointed*  It  is  imposd3i>le 
to  prevent  such  intelHgence  fron^  reaching  the 
Natives,  many  <^  whose  relatives  are  writere  ia 
every  public  office,  with  open  eyes  and  ready  €«n 
ior  every  coming  event,  which  they  at  once  oonae 
municate  to  their  friends  all  over  India. 

Sir  John  Grey,  with  a  considerable  force^  \md 
occupied  Attaree,  near  the  Nuggur  Ghat,  vdiile  a 
bridge  of  boats  had  been  thrown  across  the  rivor 
some  miles  bdow,  at  the  Koonda  Ghat  It  was 
not  at  first  deemed  advisable  to  contemplate  cross- 
ing the  fiutlej  by  the  Sikh  Inidge,  even  if  it  re* 
mained  entire  after  the  battle ;  the  passi^  g£  €ke 
river,  it  was  thought,  could  be  readily  accomplished^ 
while  the  attack  was  makmg  on  Sobraou,  and  tfaitf 
the  great  difficulty  be  overcoine  of  the  British 


Plan  for 
crossing  the 
Sutlej. 
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eoteringthe  Punjab.  The  Sikhs  overlooked  this 
drcumstance,  and  apparently  conceived,  that  as 
ti^  British  did  not  follow  them  across  the  Sutlej 
after  Feerozshuhur,  there  was  a  chance  of  then: 
not  doing  so,  ev^i  if  they  themselves  were  forced  to 
Betreat  over  the  Sutlei,  in  which  case  they  could  '^^  ^'V^ 

«''  -^  enteruin  a 

destroy  their  bridge^  and  be  ready  to  oppose  the  mutaken 
passage  at  Nuggun    These  may  have  been  their  the  matter. 
calculations,  but  they  were  doomed  to  be  wofully 
dkappointed.    That  they  did  contemplate  delay  on 
our  part    was  evident  from   the  government  of 
Lahore  suggesting,  when  the  news  of  the  disaster 
at  Sobraoa  reached  the  capital,  that  an  emissary 
should  be  sent  to  offer  t^rms,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
invasion  of  the  Punjab.    But  it  was  then  too  late. 
Whatever  their  ulterior  plans  might  have  been, 
the  Khalsa  troops  were  determined  to  defend  their 
entrenchment  to  the  last,  and  felt  assured  that  it  confidence  of 
could  not  be  taken  by  the  best  tooops  in  Europe,  theirentrencii. 
much  less  by  an  Anglo-Indian  army.    They  had  "**"** 
completed  it,  and  quietly  awaited  the  attack,  fuU 
oi  confidence  in  their  ability  to  repel  it,  although 
Runjoor  Singh's  defeat,  at  Alleewal,  had  deprived 
them  of  numerous  guns.     Within  the  entrench- 
ment at  Sobraon,  the  Sikhs  collected  a  large  force, 
and  what  was  of  more  consequence,  the  soldiers 
were  chiefly  those  who  had  been  trained  by  the  Occupied  by 
JFrench  oflBcers,  and  on  whom  they  could  conse*  troops 
quently  rely,  as  adepts  in  the  use  of  the  sword  and 
musket. 
.  Since  Uie  large  guns  and  mortars  had  arrived. 
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Scaling  lad- 
den  con- 
structed. 


Warlike  ap- 
pearances. 


HaUed  with 
delight  by  the 
army  of  the 
SuUeJ. 


The  reason  of 
the  Sikhs  not 
making  an 
attack  on  the 
British  camp. 


the  British  Commander-in-chief  resolved  to  anploy 
artillery  to  the  AiUest  extent,  in  order  to  rendet 
the  attack  infinitely  more  effectual  and  much  less 
sanguinary  than  had  been  the  previous  actions  of 
Moodkee  and  Feerozshuhur.  The  ku^ge  st^ 
guns,  as  well  as  the  mortars  and  rockets,  had  heea 
brought  out  fix)m  Feeroiq[)ore ;  the  rest  of  die 
artillery  consisted  of  horse  and  foot,  the  men  of 
the  latter  branch  serving  the  guns  attached  to  lif^ 
field  batteries  of  both  classes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  February,  there 
was  a  report  that  scaling  ladders  were  being  made 
up,  but  whether  these  were  for  the  walls  of  the 
Sikh  entrenchment,  the  high  bank  on  the  appoAto 
side,  or  the  walls  of  Lahore,  was  a  problem  diffi- 
cult of  solution  by  people  not  in  the  secret  Sug- 
gestions for  spiking  guns,  or  rendering  them  useless, 
had  been  promulgated  some  days  previously,  so 
that  everything  boded  some  desperate  ex{doit ;  and 
every  one  rejoiced  at  the  prospect,  for  there  are  no 
men  in  the  world  that  get  sooner  tired  of  inactivity 
than  the  soldiery,  and  the  army  of  the  Sutlej  wbs 
beginning  to  desire  some  more  stirring  scene  thad 
the  turning  out  to  arms,  upon  fisdse  alarms  of 
hostile  approaches. 

Some  readers  may  be  surprised,  that  the  SiUifl 
never  did  make  a  night  attack ;  but  it  should  he 
remembered,  that  such  a  step  must  have  been 
disastrous  to  them,  for  if  repulsed,  which  there 
was  every  prospect  of  their  being,  they  would  have 
been  assuredly  followed  to  their  entrenchment  by 
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tke  British,  who  would  thus  enter  the  works 
wifli  themselyeSy  before  they  had  time  to  organize 
mty  resBtance.  They  wisely  abstained,  therefore, 
from  any  nocturnal  sortie,  and  concentrated  all 
tWr  resources  within  the  entrenchment.  No 
Sftks  were  ever  to  be  seen  on  the  face  of  the 
country  lying  between  Feerozpore  and  Akhberwala. 
hmense  supplies  of  grain  and  other  articles  of 
M,  were  therefore  brou^t  daily  from  the  one 
place  to  the  other,  without  any  other  guard  than 
a  few  irr^nlar  horse,  who  could  have  offered  no 
raifltance  to  a  large  body  of  Sikh  cavalry. 

As  ahready  stated,  the  British  troops  longed  for 
an  a^agement,  but  they  most  assuredly  did  not 
ai&ipate  the  kind  of  encounter  which  awaited 
Aon  at  Sobraon.    Few  could  conceive  a  more 
deqterate    opposition    than  that  experienced    at  The  attack  on 
F^erozshuhur;    but    circumstances  which   could  JJJ^^^d* 
aot  be  foreseen,  rendered  the  battle  of  Sobraon  one 
of  those,  in  which  the  assailants  suffer  for  some 
tane  very  severely,  without  having  it  in  their  The  reaaon  of 
power  to  make  any  effectual  return.    Walls,  only 
to  be  surmounted  by  scaling  ladders,  afforded  a 
tecure  protection  for  triple  lines  of  musketry  pour- 
ing their  murderous  fire  on  their  assailants,  while 
^  latter  could  not  risk  a  shot  with  the  slightest 
d^ce  of  its  doing  any  execution. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  BATTLE  Of  SOBRAOK. 


Sir  Hugh  Gougb  being  now  the  aseafiant,  with 

an  enemy  before  hmi  calmly  awaiting  hjg  attack^ 

was  enabled  to  choose  his  own  time.     He  therefore 

judidously  ordered  the  whole  army  to  march  on 

^dl*"a*tu^^^  Sobraon>  at  half-past  three  o'clock,  on.the  mommg 

of  Tuesday,  16th  February,  1846,  when  Ins  naea 

were  fresh  and  there  was  a  certainty  of  mai^ 

2^«  Comman-  hours  of  daylight  opwation.     The  Commandex^in- 

weu  acquaint-  chief  had  made  himself  fully  acquainted  with  the 

ed  with  the  •'         ^ 

nature  of  the  positioH  of  the  Sikhs  at  Sobraon^  for  he  says  ^^  the 

entrenchment.  *  i       i      •■    «  •.« 

enemy's  works  had  been  repeatedly  reconnotteed 
during  the  time  of  my  head  quarters  at  Niba&ee, 
(Akhberwala)  by  myself,  my  departmental  stafl^ 
and  my  engineers  and  artillery  officers.  Our 
observations,  coupled  with  the  report  of  spies,  coih* 
vinced  us  that  there  had  devolved  on  us  the  ardu- 
ous task  of  attacking,  in  a  position  covered  with 
Pormiaabie  formidable  entrenchments,  no  fewer  than  30,000 
^     ^  *      men,  the  best  of  the  Khaka  troops,  with  seventy 
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pieces  of  cannon,  united  by  a  good  bridge  to  a 
reserve  on  the  opposite  bank,  on  which  the  enemy 
had  a  considemble  camp,  and  some  artilkry  com* 
manding  and  flanking  the  field  works  on  our 
side."* 

Sir  Harry  Smith's  force,  after  its  brilliant  feat  at 
AUeewal^  had  joined  head  quarters,  and  the  army 
of  the  Sutlej  was  now  in  numbers  and  efficiency 
much  more  complete  than  when  it  engaged  the 
Sikhs  at  Feerozshuhur.    In  cavalry  it  had  been 
greatly  strengthened,  since  Her  Majesty's  9th  and  T^ie  BntUh 
16th  lancers,  as  well  as  the  3rd  light  cavalry,  and  piete. 
Leescm's  irregular  cavahy  had  joined;   the  43rd 
and  59th  regim^its  of  Native  infantry  w^re  also 
added  to  the  list,  as  well  as  several  companies  of 
jB30t  artillery. 

It  had  been  intended  to  drive  in  the  enemy% 
pkqoets  in  front  of  Bhodawala,  and  Little  Sobraon, 
during  the  night  of  the  9th  February,  but  this 
could  not  be  accomplished  until  near  daybrei^  of 
the  10th.  little  Sobraon  was,  however,  deserted  in 
the  night,  and  found  unoccupied  in  the  morning  by 
the  Goorkhas,  who  were  sent  to  clear  it  of  the 
enemy*      Both  this  post,  and  that  in  front  crfThcp^tof 

^  *  Little  Sobraon 

RhodawakL  had,  it  seems,  been  only  occupied  by  «nd  another,  . 

,,,,.,       onJy  occupied 

the  Sikhs  dimns  the  day  and  abandoned  at  nimt,  by  the  sikba 

t      during  the 

hi  imitation  of  the  Br^ish  during  thdr  tenure  of  the  day. 
former  poi^ 

The  troops  were  moved  out  of  camp  at  the  ap- 

*  Hm  Comiaaadfir-ki-chief 't  de apatck 
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pointed  hour^  and  marched   in  mlence  to  their 
destination.     "  The  battering  and  disposable  field- 
artillery  was  then  put  in  position  in  an  extended 
semicircle^  embracing  within  its  fire  the  work  of 
The  atuck     the  Sikhs.     It  had  been  intended,  that  the  canneiH 
day-break  of  ade  should  havo  commenced  at  day-break,  but  so 
heavy  a  mist  himg  over  the  plain  and  river,  that'it 
became  necessary  to  wmt  until  the  rays  of  the  sm 
had  penetrated  it,  and  cleared  the  atmosphere."* 
On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  some  Sikh  guns  were 
heard  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  they  were  signal  ones,  announcing  the 
approaching  event.      But  it  appeared  that  this  was 
not  the  case;  for  on  Captain  Grant's  batteiyof 
horse  artillery  guns  beginning  at  day-break  to  play 
on  the  entrenchment  from  Little  Sobraon,  the 
Sikh  drums  were  heard  distinctly  beating  to  anns. 
When  the  sun  rose  and  dispelled  the  fi>g,  a  magm^ 
ficent  sight  presented  itself  on  all  sides.     In  fi^nt 
were  the  gun   and   mortar  batteries    tanmog  a 
semicircle,  while  Rhodawala  was  seen  in  the  rear; 
filled  with  armed  men.      Masses    of   Eurq>e8B 
infentry  covered  the  plain,  and  every  thing  por- 
tended   deadly  strife.      The    disposition    of  tbe 
British  force,  is  thus  described  by  the  Commander- 
Disposition  of  ^'^•^W^^*    ^'  O^  *^®  margin  of  the  Sutlcj  on  our 
the  British     i^fl.^  |.^Q  brigades  of  Major-general  Sir  Robert 
Dick's  division,  under  his  personal  command,  stood 
ready  to  commence  the  assault  against  the  enemy's 


Sikhs  taken 
unawares. 


Brilliant  ap* 
pearance  of 
the  field. 


force. 


*  The  Commander-in-chief'*  despatch. 
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extreme  right  The  7th  brigade^  in  which  was  the 
10th  foot,  reinforced  by  the  63rd  foot,*  and  led  by 
Brigadier  Stacey,  was  to  head  the  attack,  supported  j^^  ^^^^^^  ^n. 
at  200  yards  distance  by  the  sixth  brigade,  under  ^';;'^^J;^^^ 
Br^adier  the  Hon.  T.  Ashbumham,  which  was  to 
move  forward  from  the  entrenched  village  of  Rho- 
dawala,  leaving,  if  necessary,  a  regiment  for  its 
defence.  In  the  centre.  Major-general  Gilbert's 
dmsion  was  deployed  for  support  or  attack,  its 
right  resting  on  the  village  of  Little  Sobraon. 

''  Major-general  Sir  Harry  Smith's  division  was 
formed  near  the  village  of  Guttah,  with  its  right 
thrown  up  towards  the  Sutlej  ;  Brigadier  Cureton's 
cavalry  threatened  by  feigned  attacks  the  ford  of 
Hurreekee,  and  the  enemy's  horse,  under  Rajah  Lai 
Smgh  Misr,  on  the  opposite  bank.  Brigadier  Camp- 
bell taking  an  intermediate  position  in  the  rear,  be- 
tween Major-general  Gilbert's  right,  and  Major-^- 
neral  Sir  Harry  Smith's  left  protected  both.  Major- 
goneral  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  under  whom  was 
Brigadier  Scott,  held  in  reserve  on  our  left,  ready  to 
aid^  as  circumstances  might  demand,  the  rest  of  the 
cavaby.'^f 

It  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  British  guns 
from  Little  Sobraon  had  given  the  Sikhs  warning  of 
our  approach.  '^  But  it  was  half  past  six  before  the 
vvhole  of  our  artillery  fire  was  developed."! 
Nothing  could  be  conceived  grander  than  the  effect 

*  Brigadier  Orchard  commanded  thu  portion  of  the  brigade,  being  the 
only  regiment  belonging  to  his  brigade  on  the  field. 

t  TheCo^nmander-in'chlef'adeapatch.  %  Idem. 
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Grand  effect  of  of  the  b«tteries  when  they  openei^  as  Hke  camum- 

theBritbh  ^      ^ 

batteries.  ade  passed  along  from  the  Sude)  to  little  SofaraoD, 
in  one  continued  roar  of  guns  and  mortars ;  whSk, 
ever  and  anon,  the  rocket,  Kke  a  spirit  of  fire, 
winged  its  rapid  flight  high  above  the  batteries  in 
its  pr(^ess  towards  the  Sikh  entrenchment.  WeQ 
might  the  Commmder4n^hief  call  the  opening  of 
the  cannonade  ^  most  spirited  and  weU  directed." 

Little  effect  of  The  Sikh  inms  responded  with  shot  and  sbeRii 

the  Sikh  bat-  or 

tenet.  but  ncitibev  appeared  to  do  much,  execution ;  the 

tatter  were  seen  bursting  in  mid^air  long  ere  tbey 
reached  the  British  batteries;  whUescnne  of  the 
shot  passed  over  Rhodawala  and  struck  the  ground 
in  iront  of  General  Gilberts  ^vision.  It  now 
became  a  grand  artilkry  concert,  and  the  tn£saitiy 
divisions  and  brigades  looked  on  with  a  certain 
degree  of  interest,  somewhat  aUied  however  to  vex* 
ation,  lest  the  artiUeJky  should  have  t^e  whole  work 
to  themselves !  The  Conttnander-k-cHi^,  however, 
was  determined  to  give  ftiU  play  to  aq  arm  wUdi 
he  did  not  possess  to  an  eAcient  extent  in  otker 
haml^fought  battles.  It  was  reported,  that  the  guns 
were  to  play  for  four  hours  at  least ;  but  t^eie  is 
some  reason  to  believe^  (^at  the  rapid  firii^  had 
nearly  exhausted  the  ammunttion  befeiie  half  HiBt 
time  had  elapsed ;  and  it  was  once  more  to  be 
proved^  that  the  British  infantry  were  not  to  renMtn 
mute  spectators  of  a  battle.  '-^  Notwithstandaig,'' 
wrote  the  Commander-in-chief,  ^^  the  formidiAle 
calibre  of  our  guns,  mortars,  and  howitzers,  and 
the  admirable  way  in  which  they  were  served  and 
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aided  by  a  rocket  battery^  it  would   have  been  The  Briddi 

•^  "^  artillery  not 

visionary  to  expect  that  they  could  have  silenced  2^**^*^i|l^ 
the  fire  of  seventy  pieces,  behind  well  constructed  sikh  i^teriei. 
batteries  of  earth,  planks,  and  fascines,  or  dislodge 
troops  covered  either  by  redoubt  or  epaulments^  or 
within  a  treble  line  of  trenches."* 

Tej  Singh,  by  all  accounts,  maintained  his  confi-  JJlJc^^Tej 
dence  in  the  strength  of  his  position  when  thiifts  ^^^e^*  «n>;. 

^        ^  *  ported  by  bis 

attacked ;  and  his  French  officer.  Monsieur  Mouton,  European 

adviser* 

is  said  to  have  assured  him  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible for  the  British  to  make  good  their  entrance. 
Compared  with^Feerozshuhxu*,  the  works  at  Sobraon 
were  fortificidians,  in  the  construction  of  which  no 
labour  had  beeo  spajred ;  the  utmost  ingenuity  of 
the  Sikhs  and  their  European  advisers  was  exerted 
to  render  this,  their  last  stronghold,  impregnable ; 
and  so  the  Frenchman  bdieved  it  to  be. 

''  The  effect  of  the  British  cannonade  was,  as  Tbe  British 
has  since  be^i  proved  by  an  inspection  of  the  camp,  severely  feit, 
most  severely  felt  l^  the  enemy ;  but  it  soon  be-  most  ^7e"^ 
came  evident  that  the  issue  of  this  struggle  must  mutke^^and^ 
be  brought  to  the  arlMlrament  of  musketry  and  the  ^^^^^^ 
bayonet*** 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  lai^e  field  of  artillery  Brkisb  can- 
now  possessed  by  tbe  British ;  the  same  arm  which  p^  by^me 
had  gained  the  fields  of  Moodkee  and  Feerozshukur  short  duntfon, 
WII3  to  be  again  ^nployed.    It  has  been  imagined  •^""^^  *^*^- 
that  the  artillery  practice  might  have  been  longer 
continued,  but  there  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  the 


*  The  ComiDander-in-chief* 8  despatch. 
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want  of  ammunition  presented  an  insurmountable 

obstacle :  the  elephants  could  not  be  made  to  bring 

up  afresh  supply.    Though  the  Sikh  batteries  con* 

tinuecl  to  play,  yet  the  firing  on  their  part  became 

The  cannon-  fmutcr  luid  fainter ;  and,  instead  of  their  guns  bdng 

Sikhs  diracted  directed  to  the  quarters  in  which  the  British  artilfery 

▼radnfT^       was  placed,  the  cannon-shot  appeared  to  be  distri- 

coiumns.       buted  amougst  the  infantry  cohimns,  which  the 

Sikhs  could  easily  distinguish  in  their  front. 
Brigadier  ^'  At  niuc  o'clock.  Brigadier  Stacey's  brigade,  sup- 

hiTbC'to  ported  on  either  flank  by  Captains  Horsford's  and 
iup^^rt^by  Fo^^^Jyc^'s  batteries,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Lane's 
t^^'^and     *roop  of  horse  artillery,  moyed  to  the  attack  in 
batteriea.       admirable  order.    The  in&ntry  and  guns  aided 
each  other  correlatively.     The  former  marched 
steadily  on  in  line,  which  they  halted  only  to  cor- 
rect when  necessary ;  the  latter  took  up  successire 
positions  at  the  gallop,  until,  at  length,  they  were 
within  300  yards  of  the  heavy  batteries  of  the 
Success  of  the  Sikhs.      But  notwithstanding  the  regularity  and 
wS^^^^nia  coolness,  and  scientific  character  of  this  assaaK, 
doobtfui.       which  Brigadier  Wilkinson  well  supported,  so  hot 
was  the  fire  of  cannon,  musketry,  and  zamboondn,^ 
kept  up  by  the  Khalsa  troops,  that  it  seemed  for 
some  moments  impossible  that  the  entrenchmeDt 
could  be  won  under  it^'f . 
A  check  tup-       The  temporary  hesitation  springing  from  ^ 
toiSle^c^*"^ apparent  impossibility,  was,  it  is  said,  construed 
curred.         j^^^.^  ^  chcck ;  at  least,  by  the  Govemor-generft>> 

*  Guns  mounted  on  camels  and  carrying  a  pound  shot, 
t  The  Commander-in-chiers  despatch. 
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who  ordered  Gilbert's  division  to  advance,  with  a 
view,  no  doubt,  of  diverting  the  Sikhs  from  the 
right  of  their  entrenchment,  towards  the.  centre  and 
left.    The  matter  is,  however,  differently  stated  by 
the  Commander-in-chief,  the  highest  authority  in 
these  matters.    He  continues, "  But  soon  persever-  BrigiMiier 
ing  gallantry  triumphed,  and  the  whole  army  had  SlT^^trJl!^" 
the  satisfaction  to  see  the  gallant  Brigadier  Stacey's  "*"'• 
soldiers  driving  the  Sikhs  in  confusion  before  them 
within  the  area  of  their  encampment.    The  10th 
foot,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Franks,  now,  for  the 
first  time^  brought  into  serious  contact  with  the 
enemy,  greatly  distinguished    themselves.      This 
regiment  never  fired  a  shot  until  it  had  got  within 
the  works  of  the  enemy.     The  onset  of   Hej  Gaiuntry  of 
Majesty's  63id  foot  was  as  gallant  and  effective.  J^^/^tf "id 
The  43rd  and  69th  Native  mfantry,  brigaded  with  Jf^'uv^ifan^ 
them,  emulated  both  in  cool  determination.''*    It  ^' 
may  be  here  observed,  that  the  four  raiments  so 
prominently  mentioned  in  this  place,  had  not,  on 
any  previous  occasion,  come  in  contact  with  the 
Kbalsa  troops,  and  it  was  a  wise  measure  to  select 
Uiem  for  such  duty  at  Sobraon,  since  the  daring  of 
the  Sikhs  at  Moodkee  and  Feerozshuhur  had  Idt  a 
vivid  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  troops  en- 
gaged there,  both  European  and  Native.     The  no  distinction 
Commander-in-chief  praised  the   four  r^ments  ^^^^^. 
alike,  but  an   anonymous  writer   in    the  Delhi^^^^^^^ 
Oaxette  assumed  for  Her  M^est/s  53rd  the  credit 


*  The  Commandtf-in^chiers  detpiictu 
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of  having  been  the  irst  to  enter  the  entrendnBent^ 
and  thereby  to  chiefly  contribute  to  the  success  of 
the  attack.    As  regards  the  S9th  Native  infentry,  we 
had  it  from  a  gallant  officer  who  vntnessed  then* 
attack,  that  no  troops  could  have  behaved  better, 
led  as  they  were  by  their  brave  commander,  Lieo- 
tenant-colonel  John  Thompson.    The  43rd  Native 
infentry,  trained  under  the  eye  of  the  brigadier  who 
commanded  the  attack,  had  always  distinguished 
itself;  and,  vnthout  wishing  to  draw  any  invidious 
distinction,  a  better  selection  could  not  have  been 
made  for  this  attack,  both  as  respects  men  and 
officers. 
The  attacking      Wc  must  now  tum  to  a  vcry  important  point  in 
aeYwted!        the  dcspatch :   namely,  the  advance  of  GHbcrft 
division,  as  well  as  that  of  Sir  Harry  Smith.    The 
The  advance   Commandcr^in-chief  says  expresdy  that,  *^At  tlie 
Snd'divbion^  ™o^®»t  of  t*iis  ftfst  suCocss,  I  directed  BrigadJet 
the  Honourable  9.  Ashbumham's  brigade  to  niofe 
on  in  support ;  and  Major-general  Gffl)ert-s  and  Iftr 
Harry  Smithes  divisions  to  throw  out  their  %bt 
troops  to  threaten  the  works,  s^ided  by  artillery.** 
Douhtsre-     It  is  evident,  feat  previous  to  the  advwice  of^he 
Sbjeci^f  the    1st  and  2nd  divisions,  and  the  6th  brigade,  an 
cenSTdivi-*  ^  advantage  or  Jirst  success  had  been  gained ;  and 
"**"•  Stacy's  brigade  had  driven  the  Sikhs  urto  flieir 

entrenchmei^t,  following  at  their  very  heek. 
There  is  n6  word  about  a  check,  but  th«re  ap- 
peared to  be  some  doubt,  for  some  mom«its,  ^'ihat 

^  The  Coimnander-niH:hier8  despatch. 
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the  entrenchment  could  be  won.**    It  was  deemed, 
therefore,  advisable  to  order  on  more  troops;  and 
the  accounts  appear  to  agree  in  stating,  that  orders 
were  sent  to  General  Gilbert  by  both  the  Governor- 
general  and  Gommander-in-chie£    We  happened 
to  be  with  a  portion  of  Gilbert's  division  when  the 
order  arrived  from  the  Govemor^eneral,  and  the 
troops  immediately  advanced.     Onward  they  went ;  impmoticabie 
but  if  intended  to  support  Stacey  on  the  right  of  the  ^i^\hich 
enemy's  position,  they  missed  the  object,  for  they  un-  j^Ji^o^ad- 
fortunately  came  in  front  of  the  centre  and  strongest  SJ^braV^y 
portion  of  the  encampment,  unsupported  by  either  uljjjj^a^inr- 
artillery  or  cavalry.    Her  Majesty's  29th  and  the  ^'^^^  ^^ 
1st  European  light  in&ntry,  with  undaunted  bravery 
rushed  forward,  crossed  a  dry  nullsdi,  and  found 
themsdives  exposed  to  one  of  the  hottest  fires  of 
musketry  that  can  possU)ly  be  imaged ;  and  what 
rendered  it  still  more  galling  was*  tiiat  the  Sikhs 
were  themselves  concealed  behind  hi^  walls,  over 
which  the  European  soldiers  could  not  cUmb.     To 
remain  under  such  a  fire  without  the  power  of  re- 
turning it  with  any  e£fect  would  have  been  mad- 
ness:   the    men   would    have    been    annihilated. 
Thrice  did  Her  Majesty's  29th  regiment  charge  t,,^^^^,^ 
the  works,  and  thrice  were  they  obliged  to  retire,  ^^  *^° 
each  time  followed  by  the  Sikhs,  who  spared  none,  '«gin>«n«»- 
and  cut  to  pieces  the  wounded.     Similar  was  the 
£tte  of  the  1st  European  light  infantry,  who,  in  re- 
tiring, had  their  ranks  thinned  by  musketry,  and 
th^r   wounded  men  and  officers  cut  up  by  the 
savage  Sikhs.     To  the  latter,  the  nullah  presented 
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The  batde 
raf^es  on  all 
tides. 


an  admirable  defence,  for  the  slope  was  towards 
them,  while  the  Europeans  on  the  high  bank  were 
ri'^htol^Ihe^*  completely  exposed.  At  length,  the  second  divi- 
entrenohment.  gion,  which  at  Fecrozshuhur  had  driven  the  Sikhs 
before  them,  capturing  their  guns  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  and  entering  their  encampment,  were 
led  to  the  right  of  the  entrenchment  at  Sobraon. 

We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  con- 
tinuing the  vivid  and  animated  despatch  of  the 
Commander-in-chief.  *'  As  these  attacks  of  the 
centre  and  right  commenced,  the  fire  of  our  heavy 
guns  had  first  to  be  directed  to  the  right,  and  then 
gradually  to  cease ;  but,  at  one  time,  the  thunder  of 
full  120  pieces  of  ordnance  reverberated  in  the  mighty 
combat  through  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej ;  and,  as  it 
'  was  soon  seen  that  the  weight  of  the  whole  force 
within  the  Sikk  camp  was  likely  to  be  thrown  on 
the  two  brigades  that  had  passed  its  trenches,  it 
became  necessary  to  convert  into  close  and  serious 
attacks  the  demonstration,  with  skirmishers  and 
artillery  of  the  centre  and  right,  and  the  battle 
raged  with  inconceivable  fiuy  fi-om  right  to  left. 
The  Sikhs,  even  when  at  particular  points  their 
entrenchments  were  mastered  with  the  bayonet, 
strove  to  regain  them  by  the  fiercest  conflict  sword 
in  hand.  Nor  was  it  until  the  cavalry  of  the  left, 
under  Major-general  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  had 
moved  forward,  and  ridden  through  the  openings 
in  the  entrenchments,  made  by  our  sappers,  ia 
single  file,  and  reformed  as  they  passed  them ;  and 
the  3rd  dragoons,  whom  no  obstacle  usually  held 


The  Sikhs 
fight  sword 
in  hand. 
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formidable  by  horse,  appears  to  check,  had  on  this 
day,  as  at  Feerozshuhur,  gallopped  over  and  cut 
down  the  obstinate  defenders  of  batteries  and  field 
works ;   and  the  weight  of  three  divisions  of  in-  J^«  united 

°  ^  force  of  ami- 

fantry,  with  every  field  artillery  gun  which  could  ie7».  cavalry 
be  sent  to  their  aid,  had  been  cast  into  the  scale,  required  to  ' 

.  •  /»iiii         i/»  t        t^  •  •  t         rwii      overcome 

that  victory  finally  declared  for  the  Bntish.    The  them, 
fire  of  the  Sikhs  first  slackened,  and  then  nearly 
ceased;   and  the  victors  pressing  them  on  every 
^de,  precipitated  them  in  masses  over  their  bridge.  The  sikhsrc- 
and  into  the  Sutlei,  which  a  sudden  rise  of  seven  precipiuted 

"^  into  tlie  SutleJ. 

inches  had  rendered  hardly  fordable  In  their 
efforts  to  reach  the  right  bank  through  the  deep- 
ened water,  they  suffered  a  terrible  carnage  from 
our  horse  artillery. 

^'  Hundreds  fell  under  this  cannonade;  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  were  drowned  in  attempting  the  Vast  numbers 

,_  .  <•  1     ,         1  i*     •         drowned. 

perilous  passage.  This  awful  slaughter,  confusion, 
and  dismay,  were  such  as  would  have  excited  com- 
passion in  the  hearts  of  their  generous  conquerors, 
if  the  Khalsa  troops  had  not,  in  the  earlier  part  of  The  great 

^        slaughter  ac- 

the  action,  sulUed  their  gallantry,  by  slaughtering  counted  for. 
and  barbarously  mangling  every  wounded  soldier, 
ivhom,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  attack,  the  fortune  of 
war  left  at  their  mercy.     I  must  pause  in  this 
narrative,  especially  to  notice  the  determined  hardi- 
hood and  bravery  with  which  our  two  battalions  of 
Goorkhas,  the  Sirmoor  and  Nusseeree,  met  the 
Sikhs  whenever  they  were  opposed  to  them.     Sol-  '7*1**  q^^^T^ 
diers  of  small  stature,  but  indomitable  spirit,  they  has. 
vied  in  ardent  courage  in  the  charge  with  grena* 
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diers  of  our  ovm  nation^  and  armed  with  the  short 
weapon  of  their  mountains^  were  a  terror  to  the 
Sikhs  throughout  this  great  combat.*'*f 

Seventy  guns  were  supposed  to  be  m  the  Sikh 
entrenchment  at  Sobraon,  and  of  these^  sixty-^even 

sSTh^^^nl^  were  captured,  with  upwards  of  200  camel  swircb, 
(zambouruks),  as  well  as  numerous  stsbddrds. 
Before  noon  this  great  battle  was  Gver,  having 
lasted,  without  intermission,  from  dajr-break.  It 
might  be  well  termed  a  glorious  fight,  and  com- 
plete in  its  results.  The  battles  of  Moodkee, 
Feerozshuhmr,  and  Alleewal,  though  great  o&es> 
were  less  decisive;  they  had,  indeed,  weakened 
the  power  of  the  Sikhs,  but  that  of  Sobraon  had 

The  victory     Completely  broken  it.    Such  a  victory,  however, 

a  complete  *  -^  "^  ^ 

and  glorious    could  uot  be  achiovcd  without  an  immense  sacnr 

fice,  aiid  probably  there  is  no  action  on  reeari, 

oreat  loss  of  whcrc  SO  many  oflfo^ers  were  killed  and  wounded, 

British  officers  ,  • 

and  soldiers  in  as  that  which  occwTed  ou  the  1 0th  Febraar|r. 
mentsT]^-  Witucss  the  los$  of  killed  and  wounded  in  Her 
Mije^'s29tb,  Majesty's  29th,  and  the  Honourable  Company^ 
the  Honow"  Ist  Europcau  light  infimtry :  the  Ust  of  the  fiKmer 
pX^bZI  exhibits,  13  officers,  8  Serjeants,  and  167  rank  and 
fejttopeaniightjji^.   and  that  of  the  latter,  12  officers,  12  ser- 

*  The  Commander-in-chief's  despatch. 

t  These  indomitable  little  men  are  aimed  with  a  formidable  sndiM^r 
weapon  named  a  kookree,  sharp  and  n^urow  at  the  point,  suddenly  iaaeu- 
bag  in  breadth,  and  thns  presentli^  a  great  sorfiice  of  catting  edge,  wlocli 
is  rendered  still  more  effBctual  by  its  bent  shape  and  short  edge,  t^ 
Goorkhas  generally  drive  the  kookree  into  the  abdomen,  or  bdly,  of  t^ 
opponents,  and  thus  rip  them  up  with  great  dexterity  and  expedittotw— 
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jeauts^  and  173  rank  and  file.  Her  Majesty*s  31st, 
a  regiment  which  had  fought  nobly  at  Moodkee^ 
Feerozshuhur  and  AUeewal,  had  7  officers  and 
147  rank  and  file,  killed  and  wounded  at  Sobraon. 
Her  Majesty's  two  regiments  who  led  the  attack 
on  the  right  of  the  enemy's  entrenchment,  sus- 
tained a  less  severe  loss  than  the  European  regi- 
ments of  the  1st  and  2nd  divisions.  The  list  of 
killed  and  wounded  in  Her  Majesty's  10th  foot^ 
comprehends,  3  officers,  3  seijeants,  and  127  rank 
and  file ;  and  Her  Majesty's  53rd  foot,  9  officers, 
1  seijeant,  and  111  rank  and  file;  while  Her 
Majesty's  50th,  or  Queer's  own,  had  12  officers, 
and  227  rank  and  file  killed  and  wounded.  Her 
Majesty's  9th,  and  80th,  suffered  little,  as  com- 
pared with  their  loss  at  Feerozshuhur;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  Her  Majesty's  62nd  The  loss  in 
staff  and  mounted  officers  at  Sobraon,  was  also 
trifling,  as  compared  with  that  at  Feerozshuhur 
^d  Moodkee.    The  gallant  Sir  Robert  Dick  fell  sir  r.  nick 

mortally 

in  the  attack  on  the  entrenched  camp ;  he  had  wounded. 
been  present  in  many  a  hard  fight^  and  the  brave 
veteran  was  heard  to  say^  '^the  bullet  is  not 
moulded  that  will  kill  Bob  Dick."  In  iHie  Penin- 
sular war.  Sir  Thomas  Picton  had  frequently 
escaped  in  a  most  miraculous  manner,  but  at 
length  fell  by  a  cannon  shot,  on  the  glorious  field 
of  Waterloo ;  and  Sir  Robert  Dick,  who  in  the 
same  campaign  '^  bore  a  charmed  life/'  was  doomed 
to  the  death  of  a  soldier,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sut- 
lej.     He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a  brave  and  gallant 
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warrior^  who  at  Waterioo  led  the  42iid  Highlanders 

in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.    Another  gallant  and 

meritorious  officer^  was  also  mortally  wounded: 

Brigadier       ^e  alludo  to  Brigadier  McLaren,*  who  was  borne 

McLaren  mor-  ^^  ' 

tally  wounded,  off  the  field  when  leading  the  4th  brigade  of  the 
centre  division,  against  the  strongest  part  of  the 
Sikh  entrenchment  at  Sobraon.  He  was  bdofed" 
by  the  Native  soldiers,  and  also  greatly  esteesiei 
by  the  Europeans  of  the  brigade.  When  confined 
to  his  bed,  after  the  receipt  of  his  wound,  he  said 
he  muit  cross  the  Sutlej,  with  the  gallant  Eiirq)ean 
light  infantry,  even  if  carried  in  a  dooly!    His 

"ar^ter.  ^^>  gentlemanly  manners  endeared  him  to  every 
one  who  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  under  him ; 
and  his  loss  could  not  have  been  felt  more  severely^ 
even  by  the  **  husseenees*'  (16th  grenadiers),  which 
he  commanded,  than  by  the  1st  European  fight 
infantry,  which  he  led  at  Feerozshuhur,  and  lAStk 
which  he  entered  the  fatal  field  of  Sobraon.  The 
29th  foot  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  their  com- 

Brigadier  mauding  officcr.  Brigadier  Charles  Cyril  Taylor. 
*^°^  *  In  him  were  united,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
qualities  of  the  soldier  and  the  accomplished 
gentleman :  he  was  *  universally  esteemed  for  the 
urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  none  ever  left  htf 
society,  without  being  impressed  with  the  opiniaD^ 
that  he  was  a  superior  man  in  every  respect  The 
gallant  bearing  of  Her  Majesty's  29th,  proved  that 
a  mihtary  spirit  of  no  ordinary  stamp  had  superin- 


*  Since  dead. 
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tended  its  organization.     The  drunkard  found  in 
Colonel  Taylor,  an  officer  who  could  never  forgive 
the  vice  of  which  he  was  guilty,  while  the  sober 
sddier  looked  up  to  him  as  his  firm  friend  and^j^fjj. 
gallant  commander. 

Fortunately    for    his    country.    Major-general  Major^gen^^ 
(gilbert  was  only  slightly  wounded  :  any  eulogistic  ly  wounded. 
imfiark  regarding  him  from  our  pen  is  uncalled  for ; 
but  the  battles  of  Feerozshuhur  and  Sobraon  will 
for  ever  be  associated   with  his  name,  and  the 
centre  division  of  the  army  of  the  Sutlej  will  be 
fondly  recoUected  by  all  men  who  served  in  it 
under  Major-general  Gilbert.     The  gallant  veteran. 
Colonel  Ryan  of  the  50th,   was    also  wounded 
severely.    For  upwards  of  forty  years  had  he  served 
his  country  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  though 
his  state  of  health  might  well  have  excused  his 
idbsence  from  any  of  the  engagements,  he  could  not 
yield  to  any  one  else  the  high  honour  of  leading 
his  fine  regiment,  where  danger  was  to  be  met  with, 
and  glory  won.    It  is  needless  to  allude  to  the  Coionei  Ryan 
Colonel's  gallant  conduct  at  Maharajpore,  where  he  ^^^ 
joined  Her  Majesty's  39th,  having  hurried  down 
from  the  hills,  even  in  infirm  health,  and  mixed  in 
the  conflict  before  he  could  reach  his  own  r^meiit 
in  the  field. 

But  while  thus  noticing  officers  of  rank,  let  us 
npt  forget  the  young  and  brave,  who  had  for  the 
first  time  entered  the  battle  field.     Poor  Hamilton* 


*  Of  tbe  rifles. 
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was  one  of  these.  Left  behind  with  the  depot  of 
his  regiment  in  a  state  of  ill  healthy  he  no  sooner 
could  move  than  he  (Mroceeded  with  all  haste^  and 
at  considerable  risk^  to  join  the  head-quarters  of  the 
corps  with  the  army  of  the  Sutlej^  but  reached 
them  too  late  to  share  the  dai^rs  of  Feerozshuhnr. 
Ilis  countenance  used  to  gleam  with  delight  when 
any  of  his  brother-officers  were  describing  that 
hard-fought  field,  and  he  longed  for  im  oppw- 
tunity  of  joining  them  in  another  battle.  His  widi 
was  soon  to  be  gratified.  He  left  the  camp  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  February,  the  fine  hand- 
some rifleman ;  and  ere  the  sun  had  attained  its 
meridian  height^  he  lay  a  lifeless,  mangled  corpse 
before  Sobraon.  He  was  wounded  and  cquM  not 
retire,  and  in  this  helpless  condition  was  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  ruthless  and  barbaroii9  3ikhs^  who 
spared  none  of  the  wounded.  His  sorrowing  re^ 
latives  have  the  melancholy  satis&ction  of  knplHng 
that  he  died  the  death  of  a  brave  and.  gnllaot 
soldier,  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  his  brother- 
officers. 

Poor  Davidson,  of  the  same  re^ment,  likewtte 
received  his  death-wound  at  Sobraon.  To  the 
meekest,  mildest  spirit,  he  united  the  dating  courage 
of  a  soldier :  this  was  his  second  battle,  for  he  had 
shared  the  danger  and  glories  of  FeetVMshuhur. 
On  receiving  his  wound  this  brave  youth's  only 
regret  was  that  it  had  not  at  once  proved  fieital; 
but  ere  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed,  he  was 
mingled  with  the  dead ;  and  had  a  brother  Mien 
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the  gridf  could  not  have  been  more  poignant^  than 
was  that  of  his  young  companion  in  arms  who 
shared  the  same  tent  with  him  and  also  watched 
his  departing  spirit. 

Lieutenant  Shuttleworth*  fell  in  the  desperate 
charge  on  the  centre  of  the  Sikh  ^itrenchment. 
This  officer  had  previous  tp  the  campa^  obtained 
leave  to  revisit  his  native  land,  and  renew  the  ties 
of  afiTection  and  friendship,  after  a  residence  of  ten 
years  in  a  foreign  land.  He  looked  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  day  wh^i  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
would  enable  him  to  ftdfil  his  intention,  a  day 
which  had  been  necessarily  postponed.  But,  alas  I 
a  fond  mother  or  affectionate  sister,  while  perusing 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  proposed  return  of  a  son  or 
brother,  little  dreamt  that  the  object  of  their  love 
was  then  .marching  to  a  field  where  he  was  destined 
to  fall  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  that  by 
the  hand  of  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  foe  who 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  imploring  look  and  feeble 
arm  of  a  woimded  man.  But  his  body  was  not 
hacked  to  pieces  like  that  of  poor  Frederick 
Hamilton ;  and  both  were  interred  by  their  brother- 
officers  and  men,  with  military  honours,  on  the  day 
foUovring  the  battle.  Shuttleworth  was  a  modest, 
uiiassuming  man>  kind-hearted  and  a  firm  friend. 
While  at  Akhberwala  an  incident  occurred,  which 
may  be  mentioned.  Lieutenant  Shuttlewoith's  com- 
pany was  warned  for  picquet  duty  at  Little  Sobraon, 

*  Of  the  right  wing  of  the  First  Bengal  Eoropeab  regiment. 
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but  it  had  become  dark  before  he  left  camp,  and 
though  the  distance  was  short,  he  and  his  men  missed 
the  direction  of  the  post,  and  the  first  challenge  was 
from  a  Sikh  sentry!  To  advance  would  have 
ensured  their  being  taken  prisoners ;  return  they 
could  not ;  and  therefore  retreating  a  little,  they 
remained  quiet  until  morning,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered,  that  the  position  was  close  to  the  place 
which  he  was  in  quest  of  Others  of  this  regiment 
received  severe  wounds,  which  afterwards  proved 
fatal ;  among  the  rest.  Lieutenant  John  Lambert 
To  speak  of  him  as  merely  a  brother-c^cer, 
would  be  doing  injustice  to  his  metnory ;  he  was 
our  friend,  the  friend  of  the  writer  of  these  pages, 
and  never  have  we  known  a  more  zealous  and 
enthusiastic  soldier,  or  one  who  more  friUy  sustained 
the  honour  of  his  profession.  He  had  talents  of 
no  ordinary  kind ;  and  had  he  been  spared,  poor 
Lambert  would  have  been  an  honour  to  the  frtir  town 
of  Alnwick,  which  gave  him  birth ;  but  he  died  the 
death  he  coveted, — ^fell  fighting  side  by  side  with 
his  gallant  companions  before  Sobraon,  universdly 
lamented  by  his  brother-oflScers,  and  by  none 
more  than  him  who  offers  this  humble  tribute  to 
his  memory. 

One  other  officer  must^  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence. 

Though  wounded  at  Feerozshuhur,  Lieutenant 
Beatson  did  not  dismount  until  his  horse,  wounded 
in  three  places,  obliged  him  to  do  so.  The  wound 
experienced  by  Beatson  was  a  severe  one,  but  even 
this  did  not  preclude  the  hope  that  he  would  soon 
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return  to  his  post ;  and  while  yet  weak^  and  barely 
recovered,  he  rejoined  the  regiment  of  which  he 
was  acting  quarter-master,  and  with  it  entered  the 
enemy's  entrenchment  at  Sobraon,  where  he  was 
again  wounded,  but  not  dangeroi;isly,  and  there 
was  no  reason  to  entertain  any  fears  for  his 
recovery.  He  left  camp,  however,  on  his  way  to 
Feerozpore,  was  seized  with  lockjaw,  which  q[)eedily 
proved  fatal,  and  thus  his  friends  and  the  service 
were  deprived  of  as  gallant  a  young  officer  as  the 
army  could  boast  of.  His  mild  manners  and 
evenness  of  temper,  combined  with  his  gentlemanly 
bearing,  under  which  was  concealed  the  most  daring 
courage,  gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  regiment  to 
which  he  was  attached,  and  his  own  (the  14  th 
Native  Infantry)  could  not  more  poignantly  lament 
his  losa  than  did  the  1st  European  light  in- 
fantry. 

If  our  readers  do  not  forgive  us  for  this  seeming 
partiality,  in  introducing  men  unknown  to  fame, 
we  trust  the  surviving  friends  of  the  latter  will  be 
more  lenient.  We  do  not  mention  them  as  having 
performed  deeds  which  any  other  officers  would  not 
have  done,  but  merely  because  we  knew  them  per- 
sonally. It  would  be  a  pleasing  task  for  us  to 
record  the  brave  young  soldiers  of  other  regiments, 
were  we  as  well  acquainted  with  their  claims  and 
deserts.  There  is  nothing  that  tends  more  to 
encourage  the  European  soldier  in  the  midst  of 
battle,  than  the  gallant  bearmg  of  his  young  offi- 
cers; and  it  so  happened,  that  this  particular 
regiment  had  scarcely  any  old  officers  present; 
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many  of  the  o&cen  had  but  just  joined^  and  had 
never  heard  a  shot  fired^  nor  eeea^  the  face  of  afi 
enemy;  hut  one  and  all  behaved  like  ttue  soldiers^ 
and  Vied  with  veterans  in  midaunted  com'age  aad 
g£dlant  bearing. 

We  have  been  rather  particular  r^^arding  the 
Ist  European  %ht    in&ntiry^  as    many  Queeifft 
officers  of  high  rank  often  exhibit  but  a  vety  im- 
perfect notion  of  the  Honourable  Company's  Euro- 
pean regiments.    On  one  occasion  a  general  officer 
in  Her  Mi^sty's  service^  actually  asked  ^*  How 
many  havildars  there  were  in  the  Ist  !&iropean 
light  infantry^  and  if  there  w^re  any  Native  offi- 
cers r    Even  the  highest  authority  m   India  had 
some  mi^vings  about  the  European  l%ht  in&ntry^ 
as  to  their  equipment  and  fighting  qualities ;  bodi  of 
which  he  had  ap  opportunity  of  witnesong  cm  the 
march  to  Feerozshuhur^  and  during  the  es&it&i 
Character  of   night  of  the  21st  of  Dccemberi     To  sum  up  in  one 
word,  every  European  officer  who  composed  the 
army  of  the  SutleJ,  from  the  Commandfer^-cbief 
down  to  the  youngest  ensign,  merited  lugh  enco- 
miums.   A  braver  spirit  never  pervaded  an  army. 
Thp  battle  of  Sobraon  may  be  justly  termed  the 
*'  Waterloo ••  of  India;  |t  was  the  last,  and  one  of 
the  hardest  contested;  like  that  great  and  ever 
memorable  engagement,  it  con^Ietely  broke  Ae 
power  <rf  the  foe. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Sikhs,  who  confident  in 
their  security  amidst  their  triple  walls  and  ditched 
began  the  battle  of  the  1 0th  with  great  spkit    The 


the  army  of 
the  Sutlej. 
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firing  of  their  cannon  showed^  that  in  that  arm  they  Conduct  of 
were  still  far  from  despicable.  'Tis  true,  their  shot  sobraon. 
did  little  execution  compared  with  that  of  Feeroz- 
shuhur ;  as  the  centre  division  advanced,  the  can- 
nons made  more  noise  than  mischief,  for  the  shot 
passed  harmlessly  over  the  line,  and  even  beyond 
Rhodawala.  The  ground  was  light  and  sandy,  and 
where  the  ball  struck,  it  lay  embedded.  But  far 
<liflferent  was  the  effect  of  their  musketry  and 
jrrape.     Ranged  behind  their  walls,  between  which  Destructive 

^^  °  '  eflTectofthc 

there  were  numerous  traverses,  the  Sikhs  poured  sikh  mus- 
with  impunity  a  Madly  and  incessant  fire  on  the 
approaching  enemy ;  not  for  a  few  minutes  onty,  or 
in  repeated  volleys,  but  in  one  long  continued  roH. 
The  devoted  British  troops,  could  not  return  their  That  of  the 
murderous  fire  with  the  least  prospect  of  success,  dcred  ineffec- 
The  nature  of  the  strong  entrenchment  of  the  xhe  impraca- 
Sikhs  left  the  centre  and  left  portions  impracticable  of  the  centre 
to  infantry,  and  as  the  British  guns  were  chiefly  teenr^enL 
directed  to  the  right,  where  the  attack  was  intended  Assailable 

^  point  in  the 

to  be  made,  to  that  quarter  the  Sikhs  first  directed  "«»»*• 
their  defence,  and  with  such  energy,  that  it  ap- 
peared impossible  to  force  an  entrance  into  their 
camp.  Fortunately  for  the  British,  the  right  por- 
tion of  the  entrenchment  was  its  most  vulnerable 
point,  owing  to  a  passage  or  road  leading  to  their 
In^idge,  being  here,  which  (after  our  guns  had  done 
their  work,)  was  discovered  by  the  53rd  foot,  and 
through  this  the  other  regiments  of  the  respective 
divisions  entered.  Until  the  entrance  of  Brigadier 
Stacey,  Tej  Singh  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
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British  could  not  break  into  the  entrenx^hment ;  but 

no  sooner  did  espy  the  British  bayonets^  than  he 

Thedwcom-    fled  in  dismav,  leaving  his  trooDS  to  defend  them- 

fiture  and  «^  -      o  t 

fliffhtofthe    selves.      This  they  did  with  their   swords   and 
their  com.      muskets ;  for  the  Sikh  bayonet  is  nearly  harmless 
in  their  hands,  and  they  could  not  long  withstaadi 
that  never-&iling  weapon  when  wielded  by  a  Britisb 
soldier.     They  yielded,  retreated,  fled,  plunged  isto 
the  river,  or    attempted    to    cross    the    bri^^ 
Whether  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  victors  from 
following  them  across  the  river,  or  mcnre  probably 
with  the  design  of  cutting  off  all  hopes  of  retreat 
from  the  Sikhs,  and  thus  ob%ing  thent  to  fight, 
Panajre  by     oue  of  the  boats  from  the  centre  of  the  brieve  had 
Iff.   "  ^  ^*  been  let  loose,  and  the  passage  by  it  totally  cut 
off.     In  one  dense  mass  of  thousands,  the  discom- 
fited Sikhs  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  to  the 
Mtirderout     river  breast-high  ^   their  progress  was  neoessarilj 
British  on      slow,  and  their  pursuers  had  ample  time  to  give 
e  fugitives.   ^Y^^^  volley  after  volley,  while  the  h(»rse  artilleiy 
mowed  down  those  at  the  greatest  distance  with 
murderous  grape.      The  river  was  covered  with 
dead  and  dying,  the  mass  of  the  former  actually 
formed  a  bridge  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  while 
as  the  musket  and  grape  took  effect,  hundreds  were 
seen  raising  their  heads   for  an  instant,  and  then 
The  cause  of  disappearing  for  ever.    The  fire  on  a  retreating  foe 
in  the  field  of  battle  is  at  all  times  injurious ;  but 
when  that  foe  not  only  turns  his  back,  but  is  inter- 
cepted by  a  deep  stream  of  water,  he  becomes  a 
sure  aim,  and  the  carnage  committed  by  his  pur- 
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were  must  be  deadly  beyond  conception ;  and  such  No  quarter 
it  was  at  Sobraon.  None  were  spared^  for  they  had  Accounted 
scared  tione.    All  shared  the  same  fate. 

In  the  whole  annals  of  war&re,  no  parallel  can 
be  found  to  the  carnage  at  Sobraon,  even  when  a 
battle  has  been  fought  under  circumstances  which 
gave  every  possible  advantage  to  the  victors.  In 
vain  did  the  Sirdars,  (among  whom  was  the  brave  f/«^«n;  of 
old  Sham  Singh  Attareewala,  who  died  nobly)  Attareewda. 
endeavour  to  rally  the  flying  Sikhs.  Onwards 
they  rushed,  death  and  destruction  following  them, 
and  the  deep  waters  of  the  Sutlej  ready  to  engulph 
their  dead  bodies,  or  finish  what  the  musket  and 
grape  had  half  performed.  Five  days  after  the 
action,  and  when  the  walls  of  the  entrenchment 
had  been  nearly  levelled  with  the  ground,  the  sand- 
bank in  the  middle  of  the  river  was  completely 
covered  with  dead  Sikhs ;  and  the  ground  on  the  Great  ices  of 
left  bank,  and  within  the  entrenchment,  thickly 
strewed  with  carcasses  of  men  and  horees.  Then 
all  was  quiet;  the  European  soldiers  had  been 
carefully  covered  with  earth,  and  at  one  spot  near 
the  dry  bed  of  the  nullah,  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
seven  soldiers  of  the  1st  European  light  infantry, 
lay  interred  in  a  single  grave.  The  Sikhs  had 
returned  for  their  dead,  and  the  Commander-in- 
chief  generously  allowed  them  to  carry  off  the 
body  of  Sirdar  Sham  Singh,  and  other  persons  of 
note ;  but  the  task  was  found  irksome,  ahd  hundreds  ?**f  ^f  the 

dead. 

of  Sikhs  were  left  as  food  for  the  jackal,  the  dog, 
and  the  vulture. 

VOL.  11.  N 
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JuwuidNl'ci^     No  attempt  was  made  to  follow  the  Sikhs  acrosa 
thcBrid»&    the  iiver,  but  while  the  bloody  .scene  was  being 
enacted  at  Sobraon,  troops  were  passed  over  the 
bridge  at  Koonda  Ghat.    Had  the  British  followed 
the  Sikhs  on  the  10th,  they  might  have  made  thdlr 
way  without  resistance  to  Lahore,  and  there  re- 
newed the  conflict ;  but  such  was  not  the  intentioa 
of  our  sagacious  commander,  and  the  capital  oC 
the  Punjab  was  destined  to  be  occupied  by  the 
British,  without  the  repetition    of  the  struggles 
which  had  occurred  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlq\ 
and  in  which  the  vaunted  power  of  the  Khalsa 
troopjs  had  been  effectually  destroyed. 
The  Comman-     Prcvious  to  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  we  find  that 
confident  of    the  Commander*m-chief  was    confident  of    suc- 
^'     cess,  for  he  says,  when  speaking  of  the  Govemw- 
general,  in  his  despatch  to  the  latter,  ^'  I  could  ndt 
permit  myself  to  doubt,  that,  with  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence,  the  victory  would  be   ours.*' 
The  plan  of  the  attack  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Supported  by  Govemor-geueral,  who,  as  an  experienced  GeneraL 

the  opinion  of  ^  ,  * 

the  Governor-  could  appreciate  its  merits,  or  defects,  as  a  final  at- 

ffenenu* 

tempt  to  overthrow  a  people  against  whom  he  had 
now  been  carrying  on  a  fierce  war  for  nearly  two 
months.  At  the  battle  of  Feerozshuhur,  as  we 
have  seen.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  had,  as  second  in 
command,  led  the  left  of  the  British  army,  and  by 
his  skill,  courage,  and  decision  contributed  to  the 
attainment  of  that  great  victory.  He  was  now 
about  to  share  the  dangers  and  glories  of*  another 
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btttie,  in  which  the  fete  of  the  Sifchs  would,  in  all  IJ*  ^^^^ 

'  effects  likely 

piob^ility,  be  decided,  and  a  death-blow  given  to  ^  ^"^^l^^" 
a  war  of  their  own  seeking.    He  had  the  proud  braoo. 
jstisfection  of  thinking,  that  he  had  long   and 
sernpulously  avoided  war  as  a  great  evil,  with  a 
finbearuice  that  few  statesmen  would  have  been 
inclined  to  practice;  but  when  the  collision  was 
KMx%d  upon  him,  his  energy,  zeal,  and  coiurage, 
could  not  be  surpassed.    In  the  military  operations 
of  the  army  of  the  Sutlej,  the  Commander-in-chief 
found  in  Sir  Henry  an  inestimable  coadjutor,  and  TheioTaiuabie 
ke  was  not  insensible  of  the  great  advantage.    His  Govemor-ge- 

__         -,  1  •  lA    1  1  1  •  neral  ackoow- 

Excellency  expresses  himself  thus  on  the  subject : —  ledged  by  the 
"  I  cannot  describe  the  support  which  I  derived  in^.cbi«f. 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  (the  plan  of  attack) 
details  meeting  your  approbation.    When  a  soldier 
ef  such  sound  judgment  and  matured  experience 
i»  your  Excellency,  assured  me  that  my  projected 
operation  deserved  success,  &c.    Nor  did  your  assur- 
tace  stop  h^e.    Though  suffering  severely  from 
the  effects  of  a  fell,  and  unable  to  mount  on  horse- 
back without  assistance,  your  uncontrollable  desire 
to  see  the  army  once  more  triumphant,  carried  you 
into  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  filling  all  who  witnessed 
year  exposure  to  such  peril,  at  once  with  admira-  TheCoTernor- 
4ion  of  the    intrepidity  that    prompted    it,  andj^^^^^ii 
anxiety  for  your   personal    safety,  involving    soSeb!itUe"Dd 
deeply  in  itself  the  interests  and   happiness  of^***^^^**^* 
ftritish  India.    I  must  acknowledge,  also,  my  obli- 
gations to  you,  for  having,  whilst  I  was  busied  witii 
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another  portion  of  our  operations,  superintended 
all  the  arrangements  that  related  to  laying  our 
bridge  across  the  Sutlej,  at  Feerozpore/ 
The  Governor-      The    bridge    erected    under    the    eye   of   the 

reneral  super-  i» 

intends  the  Govemor-general,  at  Koonda,  and  constructed  by 
i^di^^ro^  Major  F.  Abbott,  oi  the  Bengal  engineers^  was  of 
the  most  perfect  kind*  In  fact,  there  were  two 
Mi^r  Abbott  |;>ridges,  along  which  guns,  elepl^ants,  and  troops 
brid^inan  could  march  with  the  ^ame.  ease  and  facility  as  if 
"'"^  ^      no  Sutlej  existed,  and  they  excited  the  admiration 


manner. 


of  every  one. 


Dei^tchre-       lu  his  despatch,  the  Commander-in-chief  bore 
Harry^smhh.  ample  testimony  to  the  brarery  of  the  army  at 
Sobraon,  and  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  officers 
concerned.    Regarding  Su*  Harry  Smith,  he   re- 
marks, ^^  in  his  attack  on  the  enemy's  left.  Major- 
general  Sir  Harry  Smith  displayed  the  same  yaloor 
and  judgment  which    gave    him    the  victory   at 
Aleewal.    A  more  arduous  task  has  seldom,  if  evar^ 
been  assigned  to  a  division  ;   never  has  an  attempt 
been  more  gloriously  carried  through.'*    The  meii- 
Migor-generai  tion  of  'Major-gcueral  Gilbert  in  such  flattering 
terms,  but  nothing  more  than  he  deserved,  proves 
him  to  be  one  of  the  ablest  generals  that  India  can 
boast  of.    The  Commander-in-chief  says,  "  I  want 
words  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Major-general 
Gilbert;  not  only  have  I  to  record,  that  in  this 
great  fight  all  was  achieved  by  him,  which,  aa 
Commander-in-chief,  I  could  desire  tp  have  exe* 
cuted ;    not  only   on   this  day  was  his    division 
enabled,  by  his  skill  and  courageous  example^  to 
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inumph  over  obstacles,  from  which  a  less  ardent 
Spirit  would  have  recoiled  as  insurraountable ;  but, 
since  the  hour  in  which  our  leading  columns 
moved  out  of  Umballa,  I  have  found  in  the  Major- 
general,  an  officer  who  has  not  merely  carried  out 
my  orders  to  the  letter,  but  whose  zeal  and  tact 
have  enabled  him,  in  a  hundred  instances,  to  per- 
form valuable  services  in  exact  anticipation  of  my 
wishes.  I  beg  explicitly  to  recommend  him  to 
your  Excellency's  special  notice,  as  a  divisional 
commander  of  the  highest  merit." 

The  noble  daring  of  Her  Majesty's  3rd  dragoons.  Her  Miyesty't 
at  Sobraon,  has  been  already  alluded  to,  in  quoting  and  si^j^ph 
the  Commander-in-chiefs  despatch,  and  a  well- 
merited  eulogtum  is  paid  to  the  Major-general  who 
commanded  the  cavalry  division  at  Sobraon,  and 
who  had  previously  commanded  that  branch  in  the 
army  of  the  Indus.  **  Major-general  Sir  Joseph 
Thackwell  has  established  a  claim,  on  this  day,  to 
the  rare  commendation  of  having  effected  much 
with  a  cavaliy  force,  where  the  duty  to  be  done 
consisted  of  an  attack  on  field  works,  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  particular  province  of  in&ntry 
and  artillery.  His  vigilance  and  activity  through- 
out our  operations,  and  the  superior  manner  in 
which  our  out-post  duties  have  been  carried  on 
under  his  superintendence,  demand  my  warmest 
acknowledgments."* 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  gallant  conduct 
of  the  brigadier  who  led  the  attack  at  Sobraon 
would  be  prominently  noticed,  and  accordingly  the 
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8t!^*^  Comtnancler-in-chief  brings  Brigadier  Stacey  to  the 
notice  of  the  Governor-general  in  the  foUowmg 
terms — ^^'On  him  deyolved  the  arduous  duty  of 
leading  the  first  column  in  the  attack,  turning  1^ 
enemj^s  right,  encountering  his  fire  before  his  moD- 
hers  had  been  thinned  or  his  spirit  brok^a,  andy  to 
use  a  phrase  whicb  a  soldier  hke  your  ExceUenoy 
will  comprehend,  taking  off  the  rough  edge  of  the 
Sikhs  in  the  fight  How  ably,  how  gallantly,  how 
successfully,  this  was  done,  I  have  before  endear 
voured  to  relate.  I  feel  certain  that  Brigadier 
Stacy  and  his  noble  troops  will  hold  their  due  place 
in  your  Excellencj^s  estimation,  and  that  his  merits 
will  meet  with  fit  reward." 
S'c  D  '^^  oflftcer  next  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Governor-general,  was  one  of  those  brave  men  who 
love  the  profession  of  arms  for  its  ovm  sake,  and  by 
whom  dangers  are  relished  as  rich  rewards  for  their 
labour.  He  had  gone  on  leave  before  the  Sikh 
war  commenced,  and,  like  many  others,  thoo^^t 
the  Sikhs  would  never  dare  to  cross  the  SidJg. 
But  though  thus  absent,  the  first  rumour  of  warlike 
operations  roused  his.  spirit,  and  raised  his  desire  to 
join  in  the  coming  strife.  At  a  distance  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles,  the  accomplishment  of  his  widies 
was  no  easy  task,  but  he  resolved  to  brave  all  dif- 
ficulties, in  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  dangers  and 
glories  of  his  favourite  profession.  By  great  exer- 
tion he  reached  Kumaul,  and  there  he  found  his 
rapid  progress  arrested*  Disa^^inted  and  cha- 
grined at  this  delay,  he  was  obliged  to  march  with 
the  siege  train,  in  the  fiill  hope  that  he  nrught  yet 
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be  in  time.     It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  every 
officer  and  man  of  his  own  regiment,  lamented  the 
absence  of  one  who  had  often  led  them  to  victory. 
He  reached  Akhberwala  on  the  8th  February,  and 
his  wish  was  no  doubt  to  lead  the  brigade,  to  which 
his  r^ment  belonged,  mto  action ;  but  this  could 
not  be  accomplished,  and  the  only  regiment  of  the 
brigade  to  which  he  was  appointed  was  attached  to 
Brigadier  Stacey's  brigade.    It  was  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  Brigadier  Orchard,  under  whose  com- 
mand he  served,  and  he  accordingly  joined  the 
53rd  foot,  and  the  result  of  the  day  proved  how 
nobly  he  and  his  regiment  fought.    Many  men 
would  have  been  dissatisfied  with  any  but  the  most 
extravagant  eulogiums  upon  their  services  on  the 
occasion ;  but  the  modesty  of  this  officer,  where 
his  personal  services  are  concerned,  is  as  conspicu- 
ous as  his  bravery.     He  looked  on  his  own  exer- 
tions, on  that  memorable  day,  as  a  common-place 
occurrence,  requiring  no  particular  notice ;  he  had 
done  his  duty,  and  expected  every  man  to  do  the 
same.     For  thus  acting,  he  neither  required  reward 
nor  notice,  but  nevertheless  he  deserved  both.    The 
Commander-in-chief  notices  the  brigadier  in  the 
following  handsome  and  trite  manner — *'  Brigadier 
Orchard,  C.  B.,  in  consequence  of  the  only  regi- 
ment imder  his  command  that  was  engaged  in  the 
action  being  with  Brigadier  Stacey's  brigade,  at- 
tached himself  to  it,  and  shared  all  its  dangers, 
glories,  and  success.** 

The  brave  and  gallant  Brigadier  Taylor  is  thus  Brigadier 

C*  C*  Tiylor. 
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noticed  by  the  Gommander-in-chief.  "  Brigadisr 
Taylor,  of  Her  Majesty's  29th,  fell  nobly,  as  hai 
already  been  told,  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  He  is 
himself  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  praise,  but  it 
is  my  earnest  desire  that  his  memory  may  be  bcK 
noured  in  his  fall ;  and  that  his  regiment,  the  aimj 
with  which  he  served,  and  his  country,  may  know 
thar  no  officer  had  a  higher  place  in  my  poor  esti- 
mation for  gallantry  or  skill  than  Brigadier  C.  €• 
Taylor.** 

The  brigadiers  of  cavalry  and  ajiillery  are  all 
noticed  in  the  despatch  in  the  most  &vourable 
manner;  and,  also^  the  commanding  officers  of 
regiments,  troops,  batteries,  and  detachments,  as 
well  as  the  staff  officers  of  the  various  departr 
ments. 

M  cT^  Dn  Macleod's  exertions  we  had  personally  aa 

opportunity  of  witnessing ;  and,  as  superintencKng 
surgeon,  his  labour  was  unwearied,  and  his  atteo- 
tion  to  all  most  marked.  There  is,  probably,  oo 
medical  officer  in  the  service  who  could  have  filled 
the  appointment  with  more  efficiency;  and  cer* 
tainly  none  with  more  zeal.  But  it  becomes  m 
as  faithful  historians  to  refer  to  the  appointmeot 
formerly  alluded  to,  the  incumbent  of  which  is 
noticed  along  with  the  superintendent  of  the  depot 
Neither  at  Feerozshuhur  nor  at  Sobroan  was  this 
gentleman  present.  On  the  one  occasion  he  was 
at  Moodkee,  and  on  the  other  in  Feerozpore.    It 

The  field-       scoms,  as  WO  havc  said,  an  anomaly  that  the  fidd* 
surgeon  should  have  been  thus  twenty  miles  abs^t 
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frm  the  field  on  both  occasions.  Wo  have  en- 
(kavoured  to  account  for  the  occurrence :  at  Fee^ 
raeghuhur  his  presence^  without  instruments/ might 
have  tended  lit4;le  to  render  his  aid  efficacious ;  but 
sorely,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  six  weeks^  the  defi- 
dmay  of  materiel  m^ht  have  been  supplied. 

With  r^ard  to  Dr.  Walker,  surgeon  to  His  Ex*  Dr.  Waiker. 
edlency  the  Governor-general,  we  willingly  ac- 
quiesce in  the  praise  bestowed  upon  him  by  Sir 
Itoiry  Hardinge.  Before  daybreak,  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  he  came  to  ofifer 
his  valuable  assistance  to  ourselves  in  the  necessary 
operBtionB,  all  of  which  were  performed  before  the 
Bien  left  the  camp  for  Feerozpore.  The  necessity 
fiwr  promptitude  was  well  exemplified  by  what  oc- 
curred in  some  regiments,  where  hardly  an  ampu- 
tation succeeded  when  performed  at  a  late  period. 
Ill  all  engagements,  in  India  at  least,  the  sooner  a  imiMmaoceor 
limb  18  lost  after  it  has  been  wounded,  the  greater  S^'nl^^*'*" 
will  be  the  chance  of  success ;  in  fact,  the  ampu^ 
tatbn,  if  delayed,  had  better  not  be  performed  at 
aB.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  a  field-hospital  is  an 
important  point  that  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  over- 
lodged  in  fixture  wars. 

As  every  officer  takes  an  interest  in  the  wel&re 
(£  his  soldiers,  a  few  remm*ks  On  the  state  c^  the 
woonded  vdll,  we  feel  assured,  be  acceptable  to  our 
imlitary  readers. 

At  Feero2Sshuhur,  the  grape  of  the  enemy  com-  woundi  at 
mitted  the  greatest  havoc;  and  accordingly,  the fhVe'a "fr^"* 
greatest   number  of  wounds  were    inflicted   by  a  fif'^P*"**'^ 
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heavy  iron  bullet^  which,  on  being  extracted,  left  a 

^arge  opening,  and  often  caused  severe  inflamma- 

At  Sobraon     tion  in  the  surrounding  parts.    In  the  attack  on 

from  mus-  o    l 

ketry.  the  entrenchment  at  Sobraon,  the  mu^etrywas 

the  deadly  weapon  in  the  hand  of  the  Sikhs,  and 

the  musket  ball  was  oftenesi  met  with ;  it  was  a 

small  bullet,  and  caused  but  little  harm  if  in  a 

Dangerous     fleshy  part;  but  when  entering  a  knee-jomt|  the 

grape-shot     succeediug  inflammation  was  such  as  often  caused 

wounds  in  the    _.  ->,  -  ,  .  <«<• 

knee-joint,     death ;  and  from  the  expenence  gleaned  at  Sobraon, 
as  well  as  at  Feerozshuhur,  there  is  little  doubt 
(in  feet,  the  point  appears  to  be  completely  settled) 
that  a  musket  bullet  or  grape  shot,  lodged  in  the  knee, 
reqmres  immediate  amputation.     This  is  an  impor- 
tant point,  and  had  it  been  ftilly  appreciated,  we 
should  not  have  to  lament  the  death  of  many  men 
and  oflScers  thus  wounded  during  the  present  cam- 
Proper  appa-  paign.     Though  a  bone  be  simply  fractured,  and 
tures  highly    cvcu  a  Smaller  joint,  such  as  the  ankle,  injured  by 
Lil^n^ht   agiui-shot  wound,  recovery  without  loss  of  lirab 
often  be  saved  m^y  occur,  provided  proper  apparatus  for  treatii^ 
Credit  due  for  such  accideuts  be  available.     There  is  always  mach 
sanng  a  m    ^^^^  credit  duc  to  the  surgeon  who  saves  a  Kmb, 
than  to  him  who  cuts  off  legs  and  arms  indiscimi- 
nately :  but  when  saying  this,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  a  gun-shot  wound  of  the  knee-joint  or 
other  joint,  when  the  bones  are  much  injured  m 
the  latter,  demands  immediate  amputation;  and 
delay,  or  as  it  is  usually  termed  '^  giving  a  chancCi'* 
is  worse  than  useless,  and  puts  the  patient's  life  ni 
jeopardy.     In  a  military  sui^eon,  decision  b  the 
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first  qiiaUty :  when  he  has  decided  on  the  propriety  rmportance  of 

i.  .  .  111^1.  ^1      decision  in  the 

of  operating^  no  time  should  be  lost  m  putting  the  military  sur- 
design  into  execution;  for  a  wound  of  a  joint ^""  ^^^^^ 
which  at  first  appears  simple  and  unattended  with  ^^y^®™*™- 

*•  *  •■•  putation  18  re- 

any  danger^  may  in  twenty-four  hours  assume  an  quired. 
aspect  which  will  render  amputation  too  late. 
These  remarks  will  be  sufiScient  for  our  non-pro- 
jfessional  readers :  the  illustration  of  miUtary  sur- 
gery in  India  must  be  conveyed  through  another 
channel 

Through  the  exertions  of  the  commissariat  and 
executive  officers  at  Feerbzpore,  all  the  wounded 
were  borne  to  that  place  a  few  days  after  the  battle 
of  Sobraon^  and  the  intention  of  the  Governor- intentioni  of 
general,  to  send  down  the  river  all  the  survivoris  with^ne^r*^"*^'' 
stumps,  to  be  conveyed  to  England  with  as  little ''*"'^'*  "^"^ 
delay  as  possible,  was  eventually  carried  into  effect ; 
the   other  wounded  were  sent  to  the   depdt  atThedepdtibr 
Liandour,  to  Subathoo,  and  a  great  number  to  at  Feerozpore. 
Meerutt^  so  that  when  the  remainder  of  the  army 
of  the   Sutlej  recrossed  that  river,  on  the  26th 
March,  no  wounded  men  except  those  <^  Her 
Majesty's  62nd  and  80th  remained  there.    Over 
this  depot.  Dr.  Graham  was  appointed  Superinten- 
dent,   and    many  young  medical  officers  highly  Ability  of 
distinguished  themselves  for  their  skill  and  attention ;  ^^  *^' 
we  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Stewart,  of 
Her  Mi^esty's  3l8t,  than  whom  few  more  expert 
or  zealous  surgeons  are  to  be  met  with  iik  Her 
Majesty's  service  in  India — Mackie,    of  the  9th 
foot — Thring,  attached  first  to  Her  Majesty's  62nd, 
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Depdu  for 

wounded 

useful. 


Soldien 
resdily  con- 
tent to  early 
amputation. 


and  Jatterly  to  the  1st  European  light  in£Eintry, 
who,  with  many  others,  deserve  the  highest  praise 
for  their  unremitting  attention  to  the  wounded. 

Such  depdts  are,  no  doubt,  useful,  but  the  rule 
already  inculcated  should  be  strictly  adhered  to, 
and  as  many  amputations  as  possible  performed 
before  the  men  are  sent  to  them.  Immediately 
after  receiving  a  wound,  no  soldier  offers  an  objec- 
tion to  lose  a  limb  if  he  have  confidence  in  the 
regimental  surgeon :  we  ourselves  incurred  the 
high  displeasure  of  a  poor  fellow,  because,  tired 
with  numerous  amputations  after  the  battle  of 
Sobraon, we  wished  to  delay  his  until  a  ftiture  day! 
In  order,  however,  to  secure  every  advantage  to 
wounded  men,  the  selection  of  a  skilful  surgecm, 
who  has  had  experience  with  European  soldiers, 
diould  be  made  at  an  early  period,  with  strict 
reference  to  his  capacity,  and  a  field*hospital 
immediately  formed,  supplied  with  all  requisite 
instruments.  The  selection  of  a  field-surgeon  is 
always  made  fi*om  the  medical  officers  belonging  to 
the  Honourable  Company's  service,  and  it  must  not 
be  supposed,  that  though  they  may  be  of  old 
standing,  they  are  necessarily  best  calculated  for 
performing  operatk)ns.  Many  such  persons  nev^ 
did  take  off  a  limb  in  their  lives,  and  are  constimdy 
at  a  loss  when  they  find  themselves  appointed 
ReapoiMiUiity  field-suTgeoH !  To  refuse  the  post  would  be  paying 
atioD.  but  a  bad  compliment  to  those  who  selected  them ; 

but  the  responsibility  is  a  fearful  one,  if  they  know 
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that  their  nerves  and  hands  are  not  equal  to  the 
task  which  they  Are  expected  to  perform. 

Let  the  test  be  the  success  which  has  attended 
die  surgeon's  operations;  his  decision  in  operating, '^^p^'^p'^ 
and  the  number  of  good  stumps  which  he  can 
exhibit^  and  not  the  favourable  opinion  of  indivi* 
doals  formed  by  people  high  in  office,  who  can  be  no 
judges  of  surgical  skilL    A  medical  officer  may  be 
an  excellent  physician,  and  a  very  indi£ferent  sur-* 
geon;  and  the  reverse  is  equally  true.     We  are 
aw»e  that  many  r^mental  surgeons  suppose  that 
it  forms  no  part  of  their  duty  to  operate  on  the 
field,  imd  that  this  is  solely  the  province  of  the 
fieM-surgeon.     In  Europe  such  may  be  allowed  to 
be  the  rule ;  but  in  India,  every  regimental  surgeon 
is  called  upon  to  do  his  best  in  attending  to  the  Regimental 
necessaiy  operations  required  by  his  own  men,  at  JI^^"to**" 
least;  and  in  cases  of  his  vicinity  to  depots  foronXbo^^ 
wounded  men,  thither  also  he  should  repair,  when  ™°* 
men  are  carried  there  from  the  field,  as  often 
occurred  at  Feerozshuhur. 

Some  commanding  officers  may  wish  the  suigeon 
to  be  with  the  regiment,  and  in  consequence,  the  cwue*  pre- 
latter  instead  of  following  his  wounded,  and  com-  ^*'*^^ 
mencing  his  operations  immediately  with  every 
prospect  of  success,  sends  a  young  assistant,  who 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  best  judge  of  what  is 
required,  even  though  an  expert  operator;  and  who, 
instead  of  acting  on  his  own  opinion,  if  he  venture 
to  form  one,  puts  ofi^  a  capital  operation  from  day 
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to  day,  br  confines  his  attention  to  the  extractii^ 
of  huUets    and  dressing  wounds.      In  whatever 
situation  a  battle  may  take  place  in  India,  the  duty 
Re^mentai     of  the  regimental  surgeon  is  to  be  with  the  wounded, 
8houiid"bc      ^^  matter  whether  these  be  on  the  field  or  at  a 
bounded.       depot  near  at  hand,  until  all  the  capital  operatioM 
be  performed.     During  the  present  war,  and  when 
the  Governor-general  visited  the    wounded    fre- 
quently at  Feerozpore,  his  Excellency  appewed  to 
The  Governor- entertain  the  opinion  here  advanced;   and;  even 
5prnb"n  on  the  Svhen  the  army  crossed  the  Sutlej,  no  more  than 
subject.         ^^^  medical   oflScer  was  allowed  to  accompany 
his  regiment,  since  his  services  were  much  more 
required  at  Feerozpore  than  with  a  healthy  body 
of  men,  who  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  medical 
aid. 

When  performing  his  arduous   and    bounden 

duties,  often  under  great  privations,  there  can  be 

nothing  more  galling  to  a  man  of  any  feeling  than 

to  find  that  his  object  is  entirely  mistaken  by  Ym 

commanding  officer  who  fancies  he  is  enjoying 

The  military   himsclf,  and  actiug  on  this  somewhat  ridiculous 

litXrton'often  idea,  applies  for  another  medical  officer  to  take 

ont!**^**"^'*  charge  of  hjs  regiment ;  military  men  can  hardly 

enter  into  such  a  feeling,  but  nevertheless  the 

occurrence  has  happened,  and  may  do  so  again. 

Nay  more,  while   thus  detached,    and  probably 

not  in  possession  of  a  single  dooly,  the  surgeon  is 

all  but  reprimanded  for  not  achieving  impossibilities, 

and  a  threat  held  out,  that  the  subject  will   be 

brought  to  the  notice  of  higher  authority ! 
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Though  the  regimental  surgeon  has  not  the 
honour  of  leading  men  into  the  thick  of  battle  and^""?^*^* 
is  enjoined  not  to  expose  himself  unnecessarily,  ^*"J^^"* 
will  be  readily  seen,  that  his  annoyances  must 
sometimes  make  him  wish  that  he  did  go  where 
danger  awaited  him,  rather  than  remain  where  his 
services  were  required,  but  are  not  appreciated  and 
are  even  misunderstood. 

Since  there  exists    such  difficulty   in   keeping 
dooly-bearers  at  their  post  in   the  field,  thereby 
causing  loss  of  instruments  at  a  time  when  they 
are    urgently     required,    every    medical    officer 
attached  to  Europeans  at  least  should  be  fiimished 
with  what  is  called  a  surgical  saddle,  and  in  which  The  necemity 
a  case    of  amputating  instruments,  and  one  of^^j^i^'?*^ 
medicines  and  dressing,  supply  the  {dace  of  pistols,  "^^**"* 
weapons  rarely  of  any  use  to  him. 

All  these  arrangements  require  but  little  foresight, 
and  should  be  made  before  troops  enter  on  active 
service.    They  are  not  the  province  of  a  Governor- 
general  or  Conmiander-in-chief ;  but  they  certainly 
lie  within  the  province  of  a  superintending  surgeon, 
or  the  surgeon-general  of  the  medical  board,  both  The  duty  or 
of  whom  .might  urge  their  necessity  with  every  h^S^^eon**' 
prospect  of.  success,  though  the  regimental  surgeon,  gcnelJiif*^"' 
in  domg  so  incurs  displeasure,  so  jealous  are  seniors 
of  any  interference.. 

.    As  regards  ourselves,  we  are  not  writing  a  treatise 
on  military  surgery,  gun-shot  wounds,  or  medical  object  of  the 
poHcy,  and  therefore  may  be  pardoned  for  thusJ^mf^J^^ 
entering  on  forbidden  ground;  and  we  shall  be 
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satisfied  if  the  observations  here  made  shall  raider 
future  arrangements  in  the  medical  departm^it  of 
armies  in  India  more  efficient  than  they  were  m 
the  campaign  against  the  Stkhs. 

Instead  of  a  medical  board  and  superintendiBg 
surgeons  being  1^  to  make  the  arrangements  en 
which  WB  here  dwelt,  a  director-general  on  the 
field  might  be  more  useful  in  time  of  war  and  fU 
power  given  to  him  to  act  accoiding  to  ctrcmiH 

]S^Sr'"be  ^*^^^^    ^^    everything    rdating  to   the   me£ed 
•ubjecL         operations.     In  time  of  peace  the  ^ipointmaxt 
might  cease,  thoi^h  to  ensure  efiSciency  and  be 
prepared  for  sudden  emei^^icies,  it  is  worth  the 
attention  of  a  powerful  government,  13^  tiiat  of  the 
British  in  India,^  to  overlook  a  small  outlay  in  order 
to  secure  a  permanent  benefit    Such  an  ottcer 
should  be  entirely  imtrammelled  by  any  boards  and 
communicate    directly    with  the  Command^^t^ 
chief  of  the  force,  since  much  time  is  lost  when  the 
details  of  an  important  duty  have  to  travel  thxou^ 
various  offices.     Energy,  dispatch,  and  efficiency 
are  great  requisites  in  everything  connected  wftb 
war,  and  they  are  just  as  essential  in  the  mescal 
as  in  the  military  d^artinent  of  ah  army.     It  i^ 
not  do  for  one  man  to  trust  to  another :   he  mast 
have  power  to  act  for  himsdf,  and  meet  every 
emergency  without  loss  of  time. 
Apology  for        We  havc  by  no  means  exhausted  the  subject; 
uciiigit|^^^  the  general  reader  may  think  he  has  had  a 
sufficient  share  of  medical  tactics,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore not  again  trouble  him  with  any  sucdk  detaifas. 
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Before  closing  this  chapter^  a  glimpse  may  be 
taken  of  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
side  of  the  British,  for  as  on  other  occasions,  that  Great  com- 
on  the  part  of  the  Sikhs  cannot  be  ascertained  with  S? Se  sikhTat 
any  approach  to  correctness,  but  it  may  be  safely  ^®^"^- 
advanced,  that  at  Sobraon,  their  actual  loss  in  men 
exceeded  that  of  all  their  former  losses  put  together* 
If  fewer  of  their  guns  were  taken  than  at  Feeroz^ 
shuhur,  the  cause  is  of  easy  solution ;  all  left  on  the 
British  side  of  the  river  at  Sobraon  had  been  already 
captured. 

In  the  battle  of  Sobraon  no  fewer  than  thirteen  Great  dumber 
European  officers  ware  killed,  and  one  himdred  and  officers  kuied 
one  wounded.     The  small  number  killed  in  com«-  at  sobraoa. 
parison  Mrith  those  wounded,  is  to  be  accounted  for 
from  the  wounds  being  chiefly  inflicted  by  musket- 
bullets,  instead  of  cannon-^hot  and  grape,  though 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  great  numbers  were 
not  struck  by  the  latter,  and  many  no  doubt  were 
killed  and  wounded  by  them« 

Amonff  the  Native  officers  eight  were  killed,  and  i-o-of  NaUre 

°  -o  '  officer!. 

only  thirty  wounded. 

The  list  of  warrant  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, rank  and  ffie,  exhibits  301  killed,  and  1913 
unrounded. 

Of  all  ranks  and  denotninadons,  the  wounded  R«nk  and  tuet 

total  of  all 

amounted  to  2063,  and  the  killed  to  320.    The  grades. 
grand  total  of  both  was  2383. 
•     On  the  part  of  the  Sikhs,  several  Sirdars  fell  sum  singh 

*  1  «•    1       Attarcewala 

as  well  as  graienu  officers ;  among  the  rest,  Surdar  kuied. 
Sham  Singh  Attareewala,  whose  daughter  married 
VOL.  n.  o 
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Nonehal  Singh  in  1837.  He  was  an  old  and  a 
brave  soldier,  one  of  those  who  had  fou^t  under 
Runjeet  Singh  during  his  warlike  career.  He  was 
a  fine  fellow  and  a  great  fiavourite  with  the  Maha- 
rajah :  like  most  of  the  Sikhs,  he  was  fond  of  his 
glass,  and  we  well  recollect  on  one  occasion  in  the 
Durbar,  his  jeering  his  old  companion-in-anns  on 
the  pitiful  pittance  of  liquor  meted  out  to  them, 
compared  to  what  they  had  both  been  accustomed 
to  in  former  days.  He  determined  to  sustain  his  cha- 
racter to  the  last,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  stop  the 
flight  of  the  Sikhs  at  Sobraon,  until  he  fell  in  the 
struggle.  It  was  said  that  it  was  he  who  had  re- 
moved the  boat  from  the  Sikh  bridge,  thereby 
cutting  off  their  retreat,  and  obliging  them  to  stand 
to  their  arms. 

silif'h  killed!''  Sirdar  Kishen  Singh,  a  son  of  the  late  Jemadar 
Khooshyal  Singh^  was  also  killed ;  he  was  younger 
brother  to  Ram  Singh  who  died  some  years  ago, 

BUhen^shi'gh.  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  adopted  brother,  Bishen  Singh,  who 
is  still  a£ve.  The  latter  was  educated  at  the 
missionary  school  at  Loodiana,  where  he  acqoiced 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  Englii^  language. 
He  was  the  son  of  Lai  Singh,  brother  to  the  Jema- 
dar, who  adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  in  conse- 
quence Bishen  Singh  becatne  a  Sikh,  thou^  his 
own  father  adhered  to  the  Hindoo  sect,  or  caste  of 
Brahmin. 

Other  Sikh         The  others  of  note  Nvho  fell  at  Sobraon  were 

Generals  kill- 
ed. Generals  Goolab  Singh  Kooptee,  who  was  chiefly 

employed  in  watching  the  hill  states  in  the  west 

Jalindhur,  Heera  Singh,  Jopee,  Moobaruk  Allee, 
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Ellabec  Buksh,  Shah  Nuwaz  Khan,  son  of  Fultch 
Vodeen  Khan  of  Kussoor,  and  many  more  of  less 
note. 

Thus  terminated  the  last  battle  in  the  campaign  The  intention 
against  the  Sikhs,  who  had  crossed  the  river  in  the  on  crossing 
vain  hope  of  conquering  Hindostan,  and  had  been  the  nlLnneMn 
employed  for  several  months  in  brmging  guns  to  powess^ed  so 
the  left  bank,  where  they  were  said  to  have  been  thrieftlTaX 
hidden  in  grass  and  about  villager  previous  to  their 
being  collected  at  Feerozshuhur  ;  at  least,  this  was 
the  explanation  given  by  themselves  when  interro- 
gated on  the  subject,  and  when  surprise  was  ex- 
pressed to  to  how  they  could  possibly  have  trans- 
ported 80  many  pieces  of  ordnance  across  the  Sutlej 
in  so  short  a  time.     The  arrogance  of  the  Khalsa 
troops  led  them  to  rely  with  confidence  on  becoqiing 
masters  of  the  British  possessions,  and  a  Governor 
of  Benares  had  even  been  appointed !     Even  thia  Their  absurd 
acquisition  could  not  entirely  satisfy  their  ambitious  co^qu^t. 
viewa ;  for  their  ultimate  destination  was  to  have 
been    London,    by  which    they  understood    the 
British  Empire ;  but  how  they  were  to  reac^  that 
remote  kingdom,  whether  by  a  voyage  round  the  . 
Cape  or  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  had  not  been  defi-^ 
Jiitely  settled,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  occupied 
their  atteaition  on  reaching  Calcutta !     They  looked 
forward  to  the  sacking  and  pillaging  of  Delhi^  and 
because  Nadir  Shah    had  preceded  them,   their 
vanity  led  them  to  believe  the  same  feat  might  be 
performed  by  themselves^  forgetting  that  there  was 
no  British  force  to  oppose  that  rapacious  soldier! 

o2 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE   BRITISH  ARlfT  CROSSES   THE   8UTLE/# 


"SS^lnd  At'TfiR  the  battle  of  Sobraon  and  even  durii^  its 
^•iSr'  continuance,  the  existence  of  a  bridge  at  Koonda 
Ghat  enabled  the  army  of  the  Sutlej  to  cross  that 
river  in  a  few  days,  without  the  slightest  opposition. 
The  first  place  of  any  consequence  was  Kussoor, 
which  had  in  former  times  twice  defied  the  power 
of  the  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh  to  reduce  it  to  his 
subjection.  It  was  held  out  against  him,  as  for- 
merly related,  by  the  Mus^man  family  whose 
descendants  now  own  Mumdhote  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Gharra  below  Feerozpore.  Though  then  a 
strong  and  extensive  fortification,  it  possessed  but 
little  strength  when  the  army  of  the  Sutlej  reacbed 
it,  and  no  opposition  was  offered.  On  the  1 7th 
February  1846,  the  siege-guns  crossed  the  bridge 
along  with  the  4th  brigade  infantry,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier  Orchard,  €•  B, 

From  Kussoor  the  Governor-general  of    India 
issued  his  proclamation,  which  as  giving  a  much 
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better  idea  of  the  grei^  objects  attained  and  con- 
templated by  the  British  arms,  than  any  words  of 
ours  can  possibly  convey,  we  make  no  apolc^  for 
transcriUng. 

Tim  proclamation  af  the  Right  Han.  the  Chwemar^ 

general  of  In£^  is   dated,  Knssoor,  the   14th 

Februaiy,  1846. 

**  The  Sikh  army  has  been  expelled  from  the  Idfc 
bank  of  the  river  Sutlej,  having  been  defeated  in 
every  action,  with  the  loss  of  mor^  than  220  pieces 
of  field-artillery. 

*'  The  British  army  has  crossed  the  Sutlej,  and 
entered  the  Punjab. 

*^  The  Governor-general  announces  by  this  pro-  TheGorcraar- 
clamation,  that  this  measure  has  been  adopted  by  damatioD 
the  government  of  India,  in  accordance  with  the 
intentions  expressed  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
13th  December  last,  as  having  been  forced  upon 
the  Governor-general  for  the  purpose  of  '  effec- 
tually protecting  the  British  provinces — ^for  vindi* 
eating  the  authority  of  the  British  government,  and 
for  punishing  the  violaters  of  treaties,  and  the 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace.^ 

^*  These  operations  will  be  steadily  persevered  ia 
and  vigorously  prosecuted,  until  the  objects  pro* 
posed  to  be  accomplished  are  fully  attained ;  the 
occupation  of  the  Punjab  by  the  British  forcet-wfll 
not  be  relinquished  until  ample  atonement  finr  tlie 
insult  offered  to  the  British  government  by  the 
ipfraction  of  the  treaty  of  1809  a.  d.,  and  by  the 
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Contiiiued.  unprovoked  invasion  of  the  British  provinces  shall 
have  been  exacted.  These  objects  will  include  fiiU 
indemnity  for  all  expenses  incurred  during  the  war, 
and  such  arrangements  for  the  future  goverment 
of  the  Lahore  territories,  as  will  ^ve  perfect  secu- 
rity to  the  British  government  against  similar  acts 
of  perfidy  and  aggression. 

"  Military  operations  against    the  government 
and  army  of  the  Lahore  state,  have  not  been  under- 
taken by  the  government  of  India  from  any  desire 
of   territorial    aggrandisement.      The    Grovemor- 
general,  as  already  announced  in  the  proclamation 
of  the  13th  December,  '  sincerely  desired  to  see  a 
strong  Sikh  government  re-established  in  the  Pun- 
jab, able  to  control  its  army  and  protect  its  sub- 
jects.'   The  sincerity  of  the  professions  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  no  preparations  for  hostilities  had 
been  made,  when  the   Lahore  government,  sud- 
denly and  without  a  pretext  of  complaint,  invaded 
the  British  territories.     This  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion  has  compelled  the    British  government  to 
)iave  recourse  to  arms,  and  to  organize  the  means 
of  offensive  war&re ;  and  whatever  may  now  befidl 
the  Lahore  state,  the  consequences  can  alone  be 
attributed  to  the  misconduct  of  that  government 
and  its  army. 

*'  No  extension  of  territory  was  desired  by  the 
Government  of  India ;  the  measures  necessary  for 
providing  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security  fiar 
the  future  will,  however,  involve  the  retention,  by 
the  British  government,  of  a  portion  of  the  country 
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hitherto  under  the    government  of   the   Lahore  ^°'**'"****** 
state. 

"  The  government  of  India  has  frequently  de^ 
clared^  that  it  did  not  desire  to  subvert  the  Sikh 
Government  in  the  Punjab ;  and  although  the  con- 
duct of  the  Durbar  has  been  such,  as  to  justify  the 
most  severe  and  extreme  measures  of  retribution, 
(the  infliction  of  which  may  yet  be  required  by 
sound  policy,  if  the  recent  acts  of  violence  be  not 
amply  atoned  for,  and  immediate  submission  ten* 
dered ;)  nevertheless,  the  Governor-general  is  still 
willing  that  an  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the 
Durbar  and  to  the  chiefs,  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  British  government,  and,  by  a  return  to  good 
faith  and  the  observance  of  prudent  counsels, 
enable  the  Governor-general  to  organize  a  Sikh 
government,  in  the  person  of  a  descendant  of  its 
founder,  the  late  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh,  the 
faithful  ally  of  the  British  power. 

'*  The  Governor-general  at  this  moment  of  a 
complete  and  decisive  victory,  cannot  give  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  forbearance  and  moderatioix 
of  the  British  government,  than  by  making  this 
declaration  of  his  intention  :  the  terms  and  mode 
of  arrangement  remaining  for  fiirther  adjustment. 

"  The  Governor-general,  therefore,  calls  upon 
all  those  chiefs  who  are  the  well-wishers  of  the 
descendants  of  Runjeet  Singh,  and  especially  such 
chiefe  as  have  not  participated  in  the  hostile  pro- 
ceedings against  the  British  power,  to  act  in  con^ 
cert  '^with    him,    for    carrying    into    effect    such 
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contiiiued.  arrangements^  as  shall  maintain  a  Sikh  govemiMiit 
at  Lahore,  capable  of  controlling  its  army  »d 
protecting  its  subjects^  and  based  upon  principles 
that  shall  provide  for  the  fiiture  tranquillity  oi  the 
Sikh  states — shall  secure  the  British  frontier  from 
a  repetition  of  acts  of  aggression, — and  shall  prove 
to  the  whole  world  the  moderation  and  justice  of 
the  paramount  power  in  India. 

'*  If  this  opportunity  of  rescuing  the  Sikh  nation 
from  military  anarchy  and  misrule  be  n^lected, 
and  hostile  opposition  to  the  British  army  be  re- 
newed, the  government  of  India  will  make  sudi 
other  arrangements  for  the  future  government  of 
the  Punjab,  as  the  interests  and  security  of  the 
Condud^d.     British  power  may  render  just  and  expedient" 
TheaUrmat       The    tcrror    and    consternation    produced    at 
Lahore.         Lahore,  by  the  tidings  of  the  signal  and  complete 
The  Sikhs  at  ovcrthrow  of  the  Sikhs  at  Sobraon  may  be  reai£fy 
every  ^^van-  couceived.     lu  this  last  battle,  the  Khaba  troops 
toge  on  their  j^^  fought  with  cvcry  advantage  that  a  stron§^ 
fortified  camp,  defended  by  numerous  artillery  on 
the  opposite  bank  and  behind  walls,  where  they 
could  safely  assail  their  enemy,  could  bestow. 
This  complete  failure  proved  to  a  certainty,  that 
Could  never    the  remiumt  of  the  Sikh  force  could  nev^r  again 
u!^l^  "'  naeet  the  British  army.     The  existence  of  the  very 
kingdom  was  at  stake,  and  it  was  felt  that  if  tlie 
British  should  cross  the  Sutlej,  the  flag  of  the 
victors    might  in  a  few  days  be  flying  on    the 
citadel  of  Lahore. 

There  was  no  alternative  then,  but  to  propose 
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terais^  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the  victorious  ^^^J*^j^jJ*^- 
army  from  crossing  the  Sutlej  ;    for  the  Lahore  *^«  ^^'^ 

"  goTemmf  nt. 

government  never  anticipated  that  the  battle  of 
6obraon  would  be  the  immediate  signal  for  crossing 
ihe  river. 

The  Ranee  was^  no  doubt,  alarmed,  though  she  poiicjof  the 
foresaw  from  the  commencement,  what  the  issue  ^^**' 
of  the  war  would  be;  and,  as  far  as  lay  in  her 
power,  she  endeavoured  to  provide  for  coming 
events,  by  sending  emissaries,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  Goolab  Singh,  to  the  Governor-general 
before  Sobraon. 

Summoned  from  Jummoo,  by  the  Khalsa  troops 
and  the  Ranee,  the  Rajah  Goolab  Singh  had  been 
sometime  at  Lahore,  when  the  crisis  arrived  which 
he  was  expected  to  meet ;  and  to  him  the  Ranee 
referred  the  danger  of  her  position,  and  implored  Aski  the  ad- 

-,        ,    .  ^  ^  *^  vice  of  Goolab 

his  advice.  Singh. 

We  have  ahready  explained  the  wily  policy  of 
Ooolab  Singh,  and  he  was  now  to  carry  it  through, 
at  whatever  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  Sikhs.    He 
was,  in  short,  to  become  the  mediator  between  the  He  becomes 
falling  state  of  Lahore,  and  the  victorious  Governor-  *^*  "»«^*^'- 
general  of  India. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost,  in  adopting  mea-  Ende«Toan  to 
sures  for  retarding  the  progress  of  the  British  army  ^^' 
towards  Lahore;    for,  once  there,  the  Governor- on  Lahore, 
general  would  dictate  his  own  terms,  and  then  the 
Rajah's  position  might,  probably,  not  be  an  envi- 
able one ;   at  least,  it  would  not  be  so  agreeable  as 
he  desired.      He   accordingly  proceeded  with  all 
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expedition  towards  Kussoor,  to  endeavour,  if 
possible,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Governor- 
general;  but  his  intentions  and  hopes  were  doomed 

Is  frustrated,  to  uieet  with  disappointment,  for  the  Governor- 
general  indignantly  refused  to  listen  to  any  ar- 
rangement, which  would  prevent  him  from  sealing 

The  Governor-  under  the  walls  of  Lahore,  any  treaty  that  might 

general  deter-  -.  mr  -i       i  i  i         - 

mined  to  treat  bo  made.     There,  and  there  alone,  must  the  m- 

under  the  walls   ,,,  •i^i  i»i 

of  Lahore,  demmty  be  paid  for  the  expense  of  the  war,  and 
there  alone  atonement  must  be  made  for  the  blood 
spilt  in  the  warfare  brought  on  by  a  military  force 
uncontrolled  by  its  own  government. 

The  Rajah  was  alarmed  at  the  posture  of  afiairs, 
and  saw,  with  mortification,  that  even  his  personal 
presence  was  not  sufficient  to  insure  the  objects  which 
he  had  in  view.  The  British  had  crossed  the  Sutl^, 
their  army  was  at  Kussoor,  and  two  or  three  days 

Changes  pro-  moTc,  might  scc  it  occupyiug  the  plain  of  Meeaa 

duced  in  a  few  '       .<='  *^«'         i     /.  t      i 

months  in  the  MeoT,  which  a  fcw  mouths  before  had  witnessed 

aspect  of  Sikh 

amiirs.  the  Khalsa  troops  collecting  their  strength,  for  the 

invasion  of  British  India.     What  a  contrast !  and 
what  a  change  had  been  produced  by  the  fortune 
of  war!     Not  that  Goolab  Singh  expected  any 
Gooiab  Singh  Other  rcsult,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  abandon 
«uing  hu  ^"'  his  object.     He  was  referred  to  M^or  Lawrence 
^  ^^*^^'  and  Mr.  Currie,  and  recommended  by  the  Gover- 

nor-general to  make  his  proposals  to  them,  as  they 
Kesoives  to     lyejrc  iu  Ws  coufideuce.    But  having  faUed  in  pre- 

bring  the  «     i 

young  Maha-  vcutmg  the  advancc  of  the  British,  Goolab  Siiurii 

rajah  to  meet  i    i  .  •  it  .        i 

the  Governor-  uow  Changed  his  tactics,  and  determmed  on  bring- 
ing the  young  Dhuleep  Singh  to  meet  the  Govei^ 
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nor-geneTal.     He  saw  plainly  that  little  was  to  be 
done  with  the  major  and  secretary;    one  falling 
asleep  on  his  bed,  and  the  other  leaving  the  Rajah 
alone;    Goolab    Singh    accordingly    returned    to 
Lahore,  to  fetch  the  young  Mahari^ah.     The  re- 
sult was,  a  meeting  between  the  Govemor-generd 
and  his  youthful  Highness,  at  LuUeeana.    Out  of  Received 
respect  for  the  late  Maharajah  Runjeet  Shigh,  and  Governor- 
the  tender  years  of  his  grandson,  the  Governor-  fh"rcMon"of 
general  received  Dhuleep  Singh  with  the  utmost    "* 
kindness,  and  repeated  to  him,  that  his  wish  still 
was,  that  a  government  should  exist  in  the  Pun- 
jab, under  the  descendant  of  a  man  who  had  pre- 
served a  strict  and  lasting  alliance  with  the  British 
for  a  period  of  thirty  years. 

The  first  point  in  any  treaty  to  be  now  con- JJ^^^*^^^«  °^ 
eluded,  was  the  indemnity  for  the  expense  of  the 
war,  and  that  was  laid  at  a  crore  and  a-half  of 
rupees,  (a  million  and  a-half  sterling.)  The 
demand  may  have  been  greater,  since  in  addition 
to  the  money  part  of  the  question,  the  Doab  or 
Bist  Jalindhur  was  added.  The  Sikh  guns  which 
had  been  pointed  against  the  British  by  the  Sikhs, 
and  were  still  in  possession  of  the  latter,  were  to  be 
given  up.  The  rebellious  troops  and  their  turbu- 
lent leaders  disbanded.  These  were  the  principal 
stipulations,  to  all  of  which  a  willing  assent  was  Readiivagrecd 
given.     Still  it  was  insisted  that  their  ratification  hore  govern- 

menu 

should  take  place  under  the  walls  of  Lahore. 

The  Mahangah  was  now  conveyed  back  to  his  J^^ul^^^*"^** 
palace  at  Lahore,  by  a  large  escort  from  the  British  ^»*>^^«- 
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army,  there  to  await  tlie  arrival  of  the  dictator  of 
the  terms  of  peace  to  the  haughty  Sikhs* 
'""••*?.^'?*y       On  the  return  of  her  son,  the  Ranee's  mmd  was 

of  the  Sikh 

government    greatly  relieved ;    she,  however,  foresaw  that  h«r 

wholly  depen-  ^  '' 

dent  on  the  owu  power  and  Dhuleep  Singh's  reign,  were  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  British,  and  she  never 
regarded  the  concessions  which  had  been  mad^  as 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  preservation  of  a 
government  which  might  have  been  entirely  over- 
thrown. 

The  politicians  who  view  the  proclamation  of  the 
Governor-general  at  Kussoor  as  too  temperate  in 
tone,  and  who  are  inclined  to  blame  him  for  not,  at 
once,  subjugating  the  Punjab,  will  have  reason  to 
The  complete  coufess,  that  such  a  stcp  was  impracticable ;  ex- 
Se^pSgah  °  ccpt  at  the  risk  of  destrojring  the  European  por- 
!!^S X  ^a-^'  tion  of  his  troops,  by  exposure  to  a  burning  simj 
*^"**  during  the  hot  and  rainy  months.     Never  for  an 

instant  could  the  idea  of  such  a  sacrifice  enter  the 
mind  of  a  statesman,  who  throughout  the  campi^ 
had  evinced  the  warmest  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  European  soldiers.  He  deeply  lamented  the 
great  loss  already  sustained  by  them,  in  nobly 
fighting  against  a  desperate  foe;  but  the  latter 
subdued,  his  immediate  object  was  aittained,  and  no 
further  exposure  was  necessary.  Sb:  H.  Hardii^ 
did  not  want  territory :  the  portion  ceded  between 
the  Sudej  and  Beas,  and  annexed  to  the  British 
possessions,  had  probably  been  forced  upon  him  as 
an  equivalent  for  some  part  of  the  requfa^  indem- 
nity, and  this  could  be  retained  by  Native  troqw 
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alone.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  were  so  couched, 
that  while  the  Sikhs  were  rendered  ^able  to 
make  further  aggression^  for  some  tune  at  leasts 
the  nation  might  still  be  able  to  maintain  a  govern- 
ment of  its  own^  capable  of  controlling  its  military 
force  and  protecting  its  subjects,  which  was  all 
that  the  Governor-general  desired. 

Had  the  Sikhs  contented  themselves  with  wag-  Aspect  of  ai^ 
ing  war  in  their  own  country,  and  the  army  of  the  ha^  been' 
Sutlej  entered  the  Punjab  with  hostile  purposes,   ^ 
the  turn  of  affairs  might  have  been  different    The 
Sikhs  might,  in  that  case,  have  opposed  the  British, 
not  in  the  open  field  as  at  Moodkee  and  AUeewal, 
or  in  the  temporary  entrenchments  as  at  Feeroz- 
shuhur  and  Sobraon,  but  at  Umritsir,  shutting  the 
gates  and  placing  their  guns  in  that  fortress  and 
the   still  stronger  adjacent  one  of  Govind  Ghur. 
Several  months  might  have  been  required  for  the  And  a  pro- 
subjection  of  those   strongholds;    and  the  Sikhs  taken  place, 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  often  crossed  the 
Ravee,  and  even  the  Chenab  and  Jelum,  pursued 
by  the  British.    But  conquest,  and  not  defence, 
was  the  object  of  the  Sikhs ;  and  they  came  to 
risk   the  fortune  of  war  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sutlej,  where  a  speedy  blow  was  struck  at  all  their 
hopes ;  and  they  were  driven  back  across  that  river.  Had  theSikha 
They  were  now  at  the  mercy  and  clemency  of  their  the  SuUij. 
victorious  foe ;  their  pride  humbled,  and  the  very 
government  of  the  country  tottering  to  its  base. 

The  effect  of  the  forbearance  of  the  British  Go- Effects  of  foir. 
vemment»  and  the  prudence  and  energy  displayed  imk^. 
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by  th6  GovernoiT'-geheral,  were  now  conspicuous  in 
the  completion  of  a  war  which  could  not  possibly 
have  been  confined  to  a  few  months'  duration,  had 
the  British  been  aggressors,  and  the  Punjab  the 
scene  of  the  struggle. 
bowu^h's"'  ^*  ^  highly  probable  that  Lord  Ellenborough 
views  regard-  had  resolved  to  iuvade  the  Punjab  with  a  powerful 

inflT  the  Pun-  ,  . 

jafi.  and  overwhelming  army,  had  any  sufficient  provo- 

cation been   offered;  and  if  the  Sikhs  had  been 
taken  unawares,  conquest  might  have  been  rapid 
and  complete.     But  even  in  that  case^  had  his 
Lordship  b^un  his  campaign  in  October,  instead 
of  December,  the  triumph  of  his  design  would,  \n 
all  probability,  have  Involved  the  necessity  of  re- 
taining a  strong  force  of  Europeans  in  the  Ponjab, 
thereby    endangering    their    lives   by  exposure. 
Under  this  view  of  the  case,  therefore,  it  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation  that  the  campaign  against  the 
Sikhs  did  not  occur  in  1843-44,  instead  of  1845-46; 
but  those  who  look  to  the  entire  subjugation  of  the 
Punjab,  as  the  only  means  whereby  rule  and  order 
can  take  the  place  of  smarchy  and  confusion  in  that 
country,  would  probably  support  the  views  of  the 

Feature  of  the  former  Govemor-general.     There  is,  however,  one 

present  cam-  .  ■■        .  i        i 

paign.  pomt  connected  with  the  present  campaign  that 

throws  the  balance  into  its  favour,  and  forms  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  wars  formerly  carried  on 
in  India  and  other  countries. 
whh*Ta?of  ^^  invasion  of  A%hanistan  was  undertaken  to 
Affghanistan.  gerve  a  political  purpose,  to  replace  a  king  (Mi  the 
throne  of  Cabul  who  had  been  expelled  by  a  man 
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fer  superior,  to  himself  in  energy,  bravery,  and 
intellect,  and  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  control 
of  a  fierce,  disorderly  race.  This  imbecile,  fiigitive 
king  had  remained  for  nearly  thirty  years  depen- 
dent on  the  generosity  of  the  government  of  India : 
he  had  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  regain 
his  throne,  and  was  forced  to  return  to  his  asylum 
at  Loodianah  ;  no  aid  was  afforded  him  in  either  of 
his  attempts,  and  whether  he  had  any  right  to  expect 
it,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  But  his  right  to  the  throne 
ofCabulwas  as  strong  in  1812  as  in  1839;  and 
when  in  the  latter  year,  the  army  of  the  Indus  took 
the  field,  in  order  to  re-establish  Shah  Soojah-Ool 
Moolk,  the  plea  was  not  stronger  than  it  would  have 
been  when  he  first  took  up  his  abode  at  Loodianah. 
The  invasion  of  Affghanistan  was  hardly  sanctioned 
on  the  principle  of  right ;  it  failed  ultimately,  and  a 
catastrophe  befell  the  British  which  will  be  ever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  British  rule  in  India. 
The  annexation  of  Scinde,  Mysore,  the  Camatic  ; 
in  ^ort,  of  the  whole  of  the  British  possessions  in 
India  might,  perhaps,  be  disputed  on  the  same 
principle ;  hut,  not  so,  the  annexation  of  a  portion, 
or  even  the  whole,  of  the  Punjab.  A  people  mak-  war  with  the 
ing  an  unprovoked  agression  in  defiance  of  treaties  aWe.*^"*** 
of  peace  and  alliance,  justly  subject  themselves  to 
the  lotis  of  tlieir  territories ;  and  if  they  suffer  all 
the  horrors  of  war  and  bloodshed,  they  are  alone 
to  blame  for  the  issue.  The  victors  have  every 
right  to  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  repeating 
micli  outrages.     The  Sikhs  did  not  appear  to  un- 
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darstand  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  previous  to 
theur  final  overthrow  at  Sobraon,  expressed  some 
hopes  that  their  captured  guns  would  be  retumed 
to  them.  Even  the  annexation  of  the  Jahndhur 
Doab  to  the  British  territories  was  looked  upon  by 
many  of  them  as  a  hardship ;  imd  they  blamed 
Goolab  Singh  and  the  Ranee  for  yielding  up  a  por- 
tion of  their  country,  never  taking  into  account 
that  their  very  existence,  as  a  nation,  was  at  stake. 
L«i  sinjjh's         On  the  restoration  of  younir  Dhuleep  Singh  to 

pretensiont  to  ^  cf  r  o 

tibe  office  of  the  head  of  the  government,  Goolab  Singh  wss 
appointed  Wuzeer  or  prime  minister ;  but  it  was 
speedily  seen  that  Lai  Singh,  the  &vourite  of  the 
Ranee,  envied  his  position.  Goolab  Singh  bimseif 
was  not  quite  at  ease.  The  ofiSce  which  he  held 
was  one  which  did  not  exactly  suit  his  views,  and 
he  seemed  anxious  to  be  relieved.  He  was  in<fiff&* 
rent  who  his  successor  might  be,  though,  had  he 
possessed  a  choice,  it  would  not  have  fidlen  on  a 
man  who  had  no  pretensions  to  the  Vuzeerut^  ex- 
cept those  founded  on  the  somewhat  questiomMe 
character  of  paramour  of  the  Ranee. 

The  Khalsa  troops,  when  taking  the  field  against 
the  British,  insisted  on  the  presence  of  Lai  Singh, 
not  from  any  high  opinion  they  had  formed  of  has 
fighting  qualities,  but  solely  because  while  they  hdd 
possession  of  him,  the  Ranee  was  less  Vkefy  to  cmn- 
promise  them  with  the  British.  The  command  of 
their  army  was  neither  in  the  hands  of  Lai  Sii^fa^ 
nor  Tej  Singh,  but  invested  in  the  Punches  or 
counsellors  of  the  Khalsa  troops,  chosen  from  their 
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own  body^  and  by  whose  advice  they  bound  them^ 
selves  to  act.    The  government  of  Lahore  wasMUitarygo. 
merely  a  shadow,  neither  the  Ranee  nor  the  Sirdars  aJsuT^! "* 
had  any  but  a  nominal  power  in  all  that  related  to 
military  operations.     These  Punches  or  Punts  were 
all  powerful  among  the  Sikhs ;  and>  guided  by  them, 
the  system  of  government  partook  somewhat  of  the 
feudal  character.     It  is  a  weak  system  of  govern'* 
menty  and  has  always  yielded  to  a  monarchical 
form.     In  this  respect,  the  kingdom  of  Lahore, 
under  the  reign  of  Runjeet  Singh,  was  far  stronger 
than  the  same  under  the  management  of  the  Punts ; 
the  latter  rendered  it  one  of  military  anarchy,  dis- 
obeying any  orders  given  by  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  paying  no  respect  to  treaties  of 
alliance,  which  they  neither  willingly  made  nor 
were  likely  to  preserve. 

The  government  of  India^  represented  by  the  TheOovernor- 
Governor-general,  was  perfectly  aWcure  of  the  un-»  l)?a'firm'^ 
stable  nature  of  such  a  system,  imd  wisely  refrained  ^•'"™*" 
from  entertaining  any  negotiations  ananadng  from 
such  a  source.     A  government  must  be  established, 
aoid   with  it  alone  could    the    Governor-general 
treat.     Sir  Henry  Hardinge  wished  to  see  a  de^ 
soendant  of    its  original  founder  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Lahore* 

Dhuleep  Singh,  after  his  visit  to  the  Governor-  Dhuieepsuigh 
general,  was,  as  already  stated,  sent  back  to  Lahore  ubore.  ^ 
under  a  strong  escort  from  the  army  of  the  Sutlej ; 
and  the  latter  precaution  was  by  no  means  uncalled 
for,  since  the  Khalsa  troops,  still  in  the  field,  were 

VOL*  II.  P 
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watching  witii  a  jealous  eye  the  moYementa  of  tfie 

Kanee  and  her  young  9on,  a3  well  as  those  of  Geo^ 

lab  Singhj  for  these  were  the  onlyperaans  eon- 

Bected  with  the  Liahore  government  recognized  by 

that  of  the  British.    Through  them  ahme  could 

peace  and  order  be  restored. 

GooUbSingVs'     The  steps  adopted  biy  Goolab  Singh  to  hmg 

designs.        about  a  recouciliatioa  between  the  British  and  the 

Sikhs,  though  they  m^t  appear  hard  to  the  lattar, 

were  still  those  which  necessity  demanded;   and 

however  great  the  sacrifice  mi^t  be,  it  coidd  not 

affect  the  Bf^ah'a  prospects :  on  the  contrary^  if  the 

demand  were  exorbitant,  and  such  as  the  Labms 

government  was  not  prepared  to  meet,  an  opfioitii* 

nity  was  thereby  offered  of  his  Uqi^datifi^  a  portkm 

of  the  in^n^ty,  and  as  an  equivalent,  securing  to 

himself  not  only  the  stability  of  Jummoo,  ^im^  which 

he  would  rule  a&an  inckependent  prince^  Imt  likewise 

of  becomiiig  masd^er  of  thef  rich  psoviaoe  of  Casln 

mere,  which  he  had  long  coveted.    But  all  these 

advantages  must  necessarily  emanate  fir<nii  the  w* 

tors,  who  had  now  become  the.  power  paramoiuit, 

and  could   dictate  whatever  terms  they  pleaisd^ 

without  a  chance  of  their  being  refused  by  die 

treatfaig  powers.      The  unruly  Sikh  Sirdars  sod 

discontented  soldiers  might  view  the  matt«  ma 

different  Kght^  but  to  pemove  any.  chance  of  fiutber 

annoyance  ixom  thsm^  the  leadecs.  of  ti^  rem^t 

of  the<  Sikh  anajyr  weiei  called  upon*  to  return  to 

their  allegiance,  and  a  powerful  incentive  &«  ac* 
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qmettoing  in  the  call  Wid  tHe  approi^h  of  the  British 
httny  to  the  capital  of  the  Punjab. 

On  the  20th  FebrUar/  1846,  the  Cbmmander-in-  The  British 
chief  with  the  army  of  the  Sutlej,  was  encamped  at  L^hJw  on  the 
Meeta  Meer,  in  front  of  the  military  cantonments  ^^*^*^^'"*^* 
of  LahorCi  dnd  the  tents  actudUy  occupying  the 
t)8r£tde  groithd,  on  which  the  Khalsa  troops  had 
assembled,  pref  iblis  trt  invading  the  British  territo- 
ries. What  h  change  had  a  few  months  produced ! 
Then,  inflated  with  pride  and  confidence,  they 
looked  lipchi  their  success  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sutlq  ki  fcfertain;  witH  the  glittering  prospeci 
before  them  of  the  pdsi^ession  of  Hiridostan !  They 
would  listen  to  no  advice,  nor  consider  for  an  in- 
dtant  the  d&ngfer  of  the  steps  they  Were  about  to 
take.  Theff  fthriy  was  numerous,  their  guns  of  a 
calibre  and  numerical  extent  to  rehder  the  khalsa 
troops  capable  of  routing  any  foe  who  mi^ht  oppose 
them.     No  persUaidon  could  induce  them  to  believe  a  sad  con- 

,.-^»,-         J__-  twit  in  the 

that  they  were  not  a  match  for  the  Bntish*  Where  condition  of 
W6re  the  Khalsla  troops  now?  'tl'ie  miserable 
remnant  of  them  dared  riot  visit  the  plaice  they  so 
lately  paraded  with  such  confidence.  Where  were 
the  guni,  almost  innurtierable,  whi6h  they  looked 
upon  as  a'  bulwark  against  all  eniemies  ?  Out  of  the 
#hole  hiraiber  they  had  now  onTy  abbut  thirty 
remaining,  all  the  rest,  ariiOunMg  to  upwards  of  200, 
had  been  wrested  from  them,  and  ^ere  noW  siafely 
lodged  in  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  British,  and 
witbin  a  few  days'  march  of  their  own  capital. 
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The  uncer-  Jt  wES  almost  bevond  the  power  of  belief,  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  February,  that  in  ten  days 
more  the  army  which  was  then  about  to  attack  the 
strong  Sikh-entrenchment  at  Sobraon  would  be 
encamped  at  Lahore,  and  that  fortress  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  !  But  such  are  the  glori- 
ous uncertainties  of  war — which  in  a  few  hours 
change  the  destiny  of  nations,  and  produce  results 
which  no  previous  calculation  nor  foresight  could 
anticipate ! 

When  the  army  of  the  Sutlej  had  crossed  the 
Punjab  without  the  slightest  opposition,  the  Sikh- 
troops  who  were  still  in  the  field  could  not  meet 
the  British ;  their  power  was  broken,  and  they  were 
a  miserable,  starving  rabble,  glad  of  any  security 
whereby  their  entire  annihilation  might    be  pre- 
The  remnant  vcuted.      Accordingly   when   their   leaders   were 
ara^obi^  ordered  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  disband 
to  yield.        ^j^^jj.  soldiers,  as  well  as  deliver  up  all  the  guns  still 
in  their  possession,  which  had  been  pointed  against 
the  British,  little  or  no  difficulty  was  opposed  to  a 
compliance  with  the  measure,  which  dire  necessity 
forced  upon  them.     The  Sirdars,  though  obliged  to 
join  and  lead  the  Khalsa  troops,  were  in  general 
averse  to  the  war,  and  now  that  the  result  of  the 
struggle  had  completely  broken   the   warlike  or 
rather  the  disorderly  spirit  of  the  Sikhs,  they  were 
not  unwilling  to  embrace  an  opportunity  of  being 
readiiyreturns  restored  to  their  homcs  and  families.     Lai  Singh 
ance^and^his  trusting  to  th^  power  of  his  mistress,  the  Ranee, 
ed  for*^*^""   was  HO  doubt  glad  to  exchange  the  toil  and  trouble 
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of  a  campaign,  for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  peace  in 
the  palace  of  Lahore ;  he  had  left  the  palace,  not 
from  his  own  wish,  but  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  the  repeated  demands  of  the  Khalsa  troops, 
who  were  the  ruling  power. 

Though  Goolab  Singh  might  for  a  time  be  in- 
vested with  the  Wuzeership,  yet  Lai  Singh  knew 
that  the  ambitious  views  of  the  Rajah  would  not 
stop  short  at  even  such  an  honour,  and  the  vacancy 
in  the  management  of  affairs  would  no  doubt  be 
therefore  soon  filled  by  himself. 

Tej  Singh,  who  had  from  the  first  discouraged  Tej  sin^h^t 
the  wild  and  disorderly  Khalsa  troops,  whom  he '"  ™""*®"* 
could  lead,  but  not  control,  willingly  embraced  the 
summons  to  return  to    his   allegiance.     Runjoor  R»nJ«»' 

,  ,  Smghaverte 

Singh,  somewhat  elated  with  the  only  advantage  to  peace,  and 
(and  which  he  magnified  into  a  victory)  that 
had  been  gained  over  the  British,  namely,  the  cap* 
ture  of  some  of  Sir  Harry  Smith's  baggage  at  Bud- 
deewaly  was  probably  averse  to  peace,  for  he 
dreaded  the  displeasure  of  the  British,  on  account 
of  his  burning  the  barracks  of  the  50th  at  Loodia- 
itah^  and  no  doubt  anticipated  the  confiscation  of 
his  property. 

On  the  24th  February,  it  was  announced  that  a  donation  of 

^-..-  ,  rtrelve  months 

the  whole  of  the  British  army  employed  against  the  batu  bestowed 
Sikhs,  would  receive  a  donation  of  twelve  months  of  the^SuSKJ. 
batta,  and  the  glad  tidings  were  acceptable  to  alL 
The  share  of  a  Lieutenant-colonel  would  be  about 
£900  sterling,  that  of  a  major  upwards  of  <£700,  a 
captain  about  £200,  and  a  Heutenant  J£150  ster* 
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ling.  These  resp^ctiv^  sums  do  not  a^^pear  moch 
wh^en  cp](ivert^  into  English  piprency,  but  tiieiie 
w^e  89^  vvxa^  to,  share,  that  the  total  WE^ouat,  le- 
quire4  "VM  vpw^rda  of  £700,000  sterli^  or 
!S?end^d"for  Seventy  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  p^ymait  of  Hhk 
some  months.  }jatta  was  uuderstood  to  be  immediate,  and  wery 
on^  ^deavoured  to  obtain  his  share,  but  in  viin  I 
Spme  99  ^oubt  s[uc<;eeded,  but  the  demand  for  cash 
hpcame  so  gref^t^  that  tl^^  payment  was  a^saUy 
postpope^  &r  soQie.  months.  It  yias  r^x>rted  that 
the  Ranee  had  offered  to  pfty  a  ^mikur  amount  to 
the  Britisb  troops,  a^  9^;  fair  as^  pi^on^^^  w^,  aba 
might  haye  done  so ;  biat  tb^  djfficqHy.  exp^ti^pced: 
in  raising  the  first  ifij^lm^nt:  of  l^e  ind^spi^^^ 
the  British,  (amounting  only  tp  fifty  la^hs,  qr  half 
a  pillion,  sterling,)  proved  th^t  much  could  not  be 
exp^d^firpm  the  royal  treasury,  and  thc^  report 
bad  probably  9/0  ju^;  fpvmd^tion. 

Only  those  gan%  whicfe  had  be^itpaii»ted.  agemt 
the  British  were  requir^d^to  be  given  up,  anitb^ 
w^r^  conspqueiiitiy  with  th^  Sikh  troops  in.  the.  vi- 
cinity of  Unjiritsir,  apd  from  wbenp^^th^y  had  ta  be 
brought  1^  ih§  cftpip  of  th^.  GQ^miovr^gmsr^  «* 
The  Sikhs      Lahore.    On  one  occasion,  it  was  said,  Ui^tiostead 

endeavour  *<>-,• 

substitute      of  Serviceable  guns  Qjid  the  resH  ofies  emphf^  ^ 

spurious  guns*  c^. .      -  i-     # 

the  \f AT,  sonje  old  honey-conabgd:  pieces  of  ordfwiwe 
were  bt'ought,  bi^fe  the  trick  ^as  r^^dily  diaQOvewt 
apd  ifewa?  not  likely  that  the  shaip  eye  (rf  the  com* 
mUsary.qf  ordnfuice^  wquld  allpw  siidi.a  substJtate 
to  be  mgde^ 

*  Captain  Warner. 
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It  was  soon  found  that  the  expense  of  the  warTheroyai 

i^j      J      .  /»  .  1  treasury  un- 

naa  drained  the  treasury  of  Govind  Ghiir,  and  "We  to  pay  the 
instead  of  fifty  lakhs  bemg  available  from  such  a  ment. 
S»uree,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  appeal  to  the 
Sirdars  ftw  their  contributions^  and  some  aUgry  dis^ 
onssbns  in  Ae  Durbar  were  the  natural  conse* 
quence.  A  few  who  had  received  immense  sums 
from  ihe  state^  pleaded  that  then:  property  had 
been  confiseated,  otberr  urged  their  poverty. 
Mainy,  bowever,  were  too  glad  to  see  order  and 
rule  established  to  grudge  their  share,  and 
among  othert  Chuttur  Singh  Attaree  Wala. 

In  the  first  account  of  the  treaty,  the  Jfdmdhur  cooiab  singh 
Doab,  inclu^g  the  portions  in  the  hills  and  pteinsy  ptJ^^ch^el^of 
t^  annexed  to  the  British  territories,  but  after- ^*'**"^''- 
wards  it  would  appear  that  the  rich  province  of 
€asbmere  was  included,  ^rol^ibly  in  lieu  of  thd 
fifty  lakhs,  and  thus  the  S&h  government  was 
actually  cMged  to  sell  its  possessions  piecemeal. 
The  Rajah  Goolab  Singh;  who  had  no  doubt 
ho2Arded  up  immense  wealth  at  <lnmmoo,  became  d 
ready  purchaser  of  thiii  tract,  paying  the  sum 
demahded,  namely,,  fifty  lakhs,  or  half  a  nnllion 
sterling.  This  money  could  never  Have  obtained 
that  country  from  the  Sikhs,  and  he  was  not  in  a 
ecxuiUtion'  to  wrest  it  from  ttiem  by  force  of  arms; 
but  now  he  obtained  the  completion  of  his  wishes, 
and  tfibt  on  a  footmg  which'  soured  a  firm  and 
iiufeputfldble  hold  of  a  place  which  he  had  loi^ 
covetedi 

Perhaps  those  who  Hate  onljrhdard  of  Cashmere, 
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Regret  at  through  the  pages  of  a  romance^  might  think 
Cashmere,  there  was  HO  province  belonging  to  the  Lahore 
government,  which  might  be  more  prized  by 
Europeans,  and  it  is  not  milikely  that  the  cession  of 
that  fruitful  valley  may  cause  regret,  among  those 
who  view  it  as  possessing  all  the  requisites  of  bA 
earthly  paradise.  But  unless  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
had  subjugated  and  annexed  the  whole  kingdom  of 
itDpossibiiity  Lahoro  to  the  British  possessions,  he  could  not 

of  retaining  it.  * 

possibly  have  occupied  Cashmere,  insulated  as  it  fe 
from  the  Punjab,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
British  frontier,  subjected  to  the  attacks  of  refrac- 
tory hill-chiefs,  and  a  convenient  bait  for  the  Bsjah 
of  Jummoo ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  considered  wiser 
Wise  policy  of  policy  to  give  the  latter  a  place  which  he  might 
oool^b'si^gh.have  seized,  for  a  consideration,  than  leave  it  at 
his  mercy,  to  become  a  bone  of  contention  between 
him  and  the  British.     The  territory  annexed  to 
the  British  lay  convenient  ta  their  present  frontier; 
The  advantage  the  Jalindhur  Doab  cQuld  be  taken  possession  of 

of  possessing     -         ,     .  i  .1         ••        i  ."ii  .  #»  .      «      1 

the  jaiindhur  by  their  troops ;  while  the  hill*portions  of  it  baa 

already  thrown  oflf  the  Sikh  yoke,  and  offered 

allegiance  to  the  British.     The  confiscated  Sikh* 

territory  on  the  left  bank  of  theSutlej  became  thus 

defended  by  our  troops  in  advance  between  the 

Sutlej  and  Beah,  and  would  soon  be  in  as  settled 

a  state  as  any  of  the  other  British  provinces. 

Difficulty  of        When  Major  Broadfoot  was  killed  at  Feeroz- 

su^'J^f  to    shuhur,  the  selection  of  an  officer  to  fill  his  place 

Major  Broad   ^^  ^  j^j^  q{  somo  difficulty,  siucc  thcro  were  few 

who  knew  much  about  Sikh  affiurs  of  sufficient 
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rank  and  standing  to  fill  the  post  held  by  such  men 
as  Ckrk,  Wade,  Richmond,  and  Broadfoot    The 
only  two  individuals  who  could  be  chosen  for  such 
an  important  charge  were  at  a  great  distance  from 
tie  scene  of  action.     These  were  Major  Lawrence,  ^y*.^*^^®" 
resident  at  Katmandhoo  in  Nepaul,  and  Major  ^^"^ce. 
Mackeson,  who  held  the  appointment  of  super- 
intending the  collection  of  taxes  at  Sirsa.     The 
merits  of  both  these  officers  were  acknowledged  by 
every  one  who  had  had  opportunities  of  witnessing 
their  career.     Major  Lawrence,  it  is  well  known,  Hw  quaiiflca- 
was  the  author  of  a  work  termed  the  "  Adventurer 
in  the  Punjab,**  which,  under  the  mask  of  a  somewhat 
romantic  love  story,  gives  a  true  and  exact  account 
of  the  Punjab,  its  late  ruler  Runjeet  Singh,  his 
ph3rsician  and  secretary   Azeezoodeen ;  in   short, 
supplies  a  most  valuable  mass  of  information  re- 
garding the  politics  and  government  of  the  country. 
He  had  also  taken  a  prominent  part  during  the 
operations  in  A%hanistan ;  and  his  labours  were 
fiininently  useful  in  assisting  General  Pollock  to 
force   the   Khyber  pass.     Possessed   thus  of  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Sikhs  and  their  country ; 
endowed  with  a  persevering  industry,  combined 
with  firmness  and  decision,  the  Governor-general 
could  have  no  hesitation  in  making  choice  of  him 
as  a  successor  to  Major  Broadfoot. 

But  while  thus  selecting  an  officer  every  way 
fitted  for  a  high  appointment,  it  was  not  forgotten 
that  the  claims  of  Major  Mackeson  rested  on  an 
equally  firm  basis. 
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M^or  liacke-  For  a  period  of  fifteen  years  had  this  talented 
officer  been  employed  in  viurious  iitnations  on  the 
north  west  frontier,  sometimes^  it  rnxuA,  be  eonfessed, 
of  Ihtle  in^rtance  in  a  political  pomt  of  Tiew, 
and  stiU  les»  in  a  pecunkry  one ;  but  wither  itf 
.superintendent  of  the  navigation,  of  t^  Indus  in  the 
hot  and  sickly  locatity  of  Mitteaikote^  connnaxM^qg 
a  band  of  unruly  Sikhs  in  Afigbenistan,  cte  eaiployed 
ia  the  htunble  capadty  ot  tax--c<dleetcir  in  the 
desert.  Major  Mackeson  invariitbly  mataifested  the 
same  zealous  and  concihatoiy  dis^sitioa.  Wb^i 
returning  from  Aff^ianisten^  where  his^  ccmdud 
had  been  rewarded  by  a  bretdKm^ority  aad  a 
companionship  of  the  Bath,  so  little  washils  intsmate 

His  emineDt  acquai&taBce  with  Sikh  affairs  appreciated,  that  he 

qualincations  ■■  *  * 

for  political  wss  not  evou  appointed  to  asubordinate  place  in  t^ 
political  arrangements  of  the  nwth  west  froAtier  ;^ 
but^  obliged  ta  fall  back  upon  the  isfnfy  appmntment 
which  he  could  hold  as  aKegimentaloffieer :  nm&ely, 
intei^reter  and  quarter-marter  to  a  Native  isifiuitiy 
regiment.*^  This  would  have  disgusted  most  lo^ 
but  a  patient  forbearance  qnd  deteiDained  zeal  woce 
strong^  features  of  his  chafBctei^.  He  made  ne 
remonstrance,  bat  submitted  patiently;  ted  had 
it  not  been  for  the  e£forts  of  Mr%  Glerk>  Major 
Mackeson,  C.B^  might  actually  have  been  mtep> 
preter  and  quarterr-mastaii  of  tils  14th  regiment  of 
Native  in&ntry,  to  the  present  moment !  Through 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Gleris,  however,;  he  obtained 
the  appointment  already  alluded  to  at  Sirsa^  which 
he  retained  until  the  serious  aspect  of  a&irs  on  ^ 
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north  wesA  firontier  i^peared  taopen  a  field  wber^tt 
be  might  be  usefidly  employed. 

Hq,  w^  w>w  brought  £rom  bis  «iclu»OH^  aiid  Ihe 
wh(^  maQ^gement  of  the  confiscated  Sikh  state#, 
OH  the  left  bfmk  of  the  Svt}ej  entFusted  to  bim^ 
That  he  was  well  adapted  foi:  this  iq^po^rtapt  o&q^ 
no  one  can  doubt  \  but  we  suspect  had  bis  own 
wris^  hem  consulted^  he  would  have  pv^rred  tbi^ 
oaauagemeDt  of  a£rair&  with  the  Sikhs. 

Of  the  officers  appointed  ^^  assistanlH  to  M^re, 
Lawrenpe  and  MackesoQj  sev^al  are  in  evary  way 
fitted  foi  the  charge ;  we:  need  only  mention,  tbe^ 
na^oe  of  IV^or  Macgregor^w^bose  condu^t^  boib  iiil 
a  political  and  milijbary  capef^ty  a6   J[ellal^»d> 
dudng  the  tryii^  period  of  its  defienae>  eKcited 
the    wannest  thanks  qf  Qeoenal   Saku      MfijioT 
Macgv^oc's^  as  well  as  Majw  JVfa^eson'A  metita 
were  o^n^ow  overlooked  hyr  Loxd  Ellwboroiigfa^. 
but   this  did  not  prevent  l^e*  gallwt  Sale  finoet: 
ac^iowledgix^  them  pubUoly  at  Faerospore   in 
13424  v^^ea  proposu^  the  health^  of.  the  ftmier 
Q^gcer^  a^  tbe  Gpvemoi^general'a  oim  U^l    Qa;p^ 
tains:.   IMiilla  an^  CumungliaQB^  witbb  Ibieiitenaals  other  poiiticti 
EdWM^,  Mesmu.  yansittarti  Agnew^  and!  Gnst^LD^emLt 
Qpiw  comets  Umi^orps-^lomdtiqM foe  tbemaoages'' 
rnent  of  the  noijdb.wi^. frontier  of  Indian  whfle  Mr. 
Jpbo  Lawr^we  baf  been  appointedta.oomiBisflknffir 
in  tbQ  newly  apquired  Doab  <tf  the  lalindhur^    A  Their  effici- 
more  eflSdentbody  of;  men  could  not.  have  heeni*"*^' 
«alec|^#    Tlhm  appw^ment  refl^sctSi  th^  hi^eab 
crpdi<^  on  thei  diswminatien  and  judgment  of  tiK; 
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Governor-general ;  for  on  merit  alone^  did  he  rely 

in  his  choice. 
The  Ranee         Notwithstanding  this  complete  arrangement  as 
entrust  her     regarded  the  political  management  of  Sikh  affairs, 

own  and  her      .    *^  *  ^  i  ^  t 

son's  safety  to  it  was  Speedily  seen  by  the  Ranee  that  the  only 
power  on  which  she  could  rely  for  the  stability  of 
her  son's  kingdom^  and  her  own  and  his  personal 
safety,  was  the  British  army.     The  unruly  Sirdars, 
and  still  more  unruly  soldiers,  might  give  a  tadt 
consent  to  the  treaty  which  had  been  entered  into, 
and  even  promise  to  preserve  order  and  rule ;  but 
she  knew  well,  from  past  experience,  that  if  the 
British  troops  were  withdrawn,  her  safety  and  that 
of  the  Lahore  government  would  be  endangered. 
In  fact,  so  convinced  was  she  of  this,   that  she 
hesitated  not  to  announce  to  the  Governor-general, 
that  if  he  left  her  and  her  son  to  the  mercy  and 
forbearance  of  the  Sikhs,  he  had  better  at  once 
remove  both  to  the  left  bank  of  the   Sutlej,  cr 
locate  them  in  the  Govemment*house  in  Calcutta ! ! 
A  little  reflection  was  sufficient  to  convince  the 
Governor-general  of  the  justice  of  the  request  on 
the  part  of  the  Ranee ;  though  he  no  doubt  re- 
gretted the  necessity  that  existed  for  exposing 
troops  to  the  inconvenience  of  remaining  sevoral 
months  in   Lahore,  instead  of  returning  to  their 
respective  cantonments  during  the  hot  and  rainy 
seasons.     There  was  no  alternative,  however ;  and 
he  must  either  annex  the  Punjab  to  the  Britisli 
territories,  which,  as  had  been  shown,  he  could  not 
possibly  do  without  the  risk  of  destroying  his 
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European  soldiers  by  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  The  Britith 

allowed  to 
^  remain  at 


Punjab,  or  he  must  enable  the  government  which  f"^''*^  ^ 


he  had  sanctioned  to  maintain  itself,  at  least,  for  a  Jj^aSii^ 
few  months,  when  he  could,  if  required,  complete  SJJ^'^ea- 
the  subjugation,  and  annexation  of  the  Punjab.  ■'^• 
By  people  unacquainted  with  the  posture  of  affaurs, 
and  living  in  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe, 
the  forbearance  of  the  Governor -general  has  been 
adready  blamed,  but  his  policy  was  founded  on  a 
careful  view  of  the  difficulties  which  opposed  the 
complete  annexation  of  a  country  which  he  had  in 
reality  subjected  to  his  sway,  and  whose  govern-  The  Punjab 
ment  looked  to  him  for  advice  and  protection.         dueS.'"^*"**" 

There  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  numerous  class  of  ^e^^j^j^^ 
croakers,  who  might  see,  in  thus  leaving  a  garrison  ^^^  uS^re 
in  Lahore,  the  seeds  of  a  repetition  of  the  Cabul  Jf fon^iU^ 
tragedy  f     But  the  parallel  was  in  no  respect  simir  any  di»»tn>ut 

^      if  1-  r  consequences. 

lar ;  and  with  a  force  in  the  Jalindhur  Doab  ready 
to  act  with,  and  in  £Eict  forming  a  part  of  the  La- 
hore force,  no  sudden  emergency,  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  disastrous  consequences,  could  be  even 
dreamt  of  by  the  most  confirmed  alarmists.  The 
only  drawback  to  the  efficiency  of  this  force  was 
its  containing  but  one  European  regiment,  and 
there  were  no  others  in  the  Doab. 

The  delight  of  the  Ranee  and  her  son  may  well  The  Ranee's 
be  conceived  when  thus  placed  under  the  protec-  the  BHtUh"* 
tion  of  a  strong  British  force.     They  could  now**^^* 
repose  in  comfort  in  their  own  capital,  a  place  which 
they  no  longer  considered  one   of  safety    unless 
guarded  by  British  troops. 
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ms^fokr  of  tHE  smns. 


TbtfUriBon 
andgviwof 
Lahore  entire- 
ly ander  the 
Britkh* 

PlacA  amply 
provided. 


The  latter 
causes  some 
delay  of  the 
Commander- 
in-chief  at 
Lahore. 


gir  Charles 
llapier's  ar- 
rival at  La- 
hore. 


The  troops 
drawn  out  for 
his  inspection. 


The  grand 
sight 


In  orAer  to  pT€vei^  ttny  sadden  iiiBtltreetkMi  w 
the  imit  of  the  disaffected  Sikh  Sirdait  and  their 
folbwefs^  th^  guns  belonging  to  the  fort  of  Lnhore 
yi/we  put  hi  possession  of  ^e  Irtish;  and  to 
secuK  tofflfbrt  foif  the  th>bps>  European  and  Na- 
tnre>  a  plenty  supply  of  grain  atid  other  articles 
of  food  was  laid  in  l^  the  cotmnissttiat  The  tiaie 
oocopied  iil  thls^  detained  the  Commatider-m-clfief 
and  the  European  regimeiitB  at  Lahore  iintS  tiie 
33rd  of  Marchy  when  thife  portion  of  the  amory  of  tibe 
Sude^  with  their  gallant  diief  left  Lahore,  and  n^ 
crossed  the  Sotlej  im  the  26th  at  titer  Nuggar  Ghat 
by  meaas  of  an  eiDcellent  bridge  erefcted  thereby 
MsgGt  F.  AUbfoti  Lieutenaiil  Groodwyn^  aiRl  offier 
engineer  officers^ 

We  nnisi  not  omit  to  mention  thai  Sir  Clmrl« 
Napier,  tlie  ^vemor  of  Scinde^  Reached  Labors 
in  tinne  td  witeew  the  final  setMememt  of  tte 
treaty^ 

The  itfiny  ^  tStU  Satlej  wa^  dts,ym  up  Ibr  Sir 
CharWs  ki^ctfon>  and  adio%  the  other  regi- 
ments tken  present  m^s  bi&  mm,  the  ^aHanfC  5(M^ 
w  Qi^eei^'s  Owm  H^  wa^s  hitrOdteed  to  it  by  tile 
Gkyveittor^neraii^  aoid^his  fe^ings  on  the  oceasit^ 
were  so  overpowering,  fliat  he'  cbuSd  scartBlyad- 
^-ess  tito  oitMiipanions^^  of  tHaity  a  haiid-foiight  biattle 
M  the  Fe^nsula^  It  vm  anobfo  sight  to  see  the 
wholes  army  march  padt^^  with  the  huge  elephants 
drag^ng  ike  siege  guns  in  front.  It  might  well  reciU 
the^  days  of  Porus  witH  his  hundreds  oi  majec^ 
elephants,  harmless  as  they  were,however,.compared 
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with  tho9e  which  dragged  after  than  wuch  terrible 
instnmienta  of  war.    None  of  the  Sikhs  attended  on 
this  occasion ;  it  would  have  been  too  humiliating  a 
si^t  for  them ;  but  on  a  subsequent  day,  after  Another  re- 
aflfairs  were  |;ettled,the  instalment  paid,  and  theSltol^ji£! 
hostile  guas  delivered  up,  there  was  a  similar  re<- 
view  of  the  whole  troops  for  the  young  MahaDsgah 
and  the  Sirdars  who  had  now  returned  to  their 
allegiance.     In  passing  alcmg  the  fine.  Sirdar  Lai 
Singh    remarked    the  weakly    state    of  the    1st 
European  light  in&ntry,  observing,  that  the  regi- 
ment must  have  suflered  severely ;  and  truly  so  it 
did,  for  in  the  two  battles  of  Feerozshuhur  and  The  great  Iom 
SobraoQ,  two-thirds  of  the  men  at  least  were  killed  European 
and  woimded  ;  and  out  of  twenty-seven  officers  ^^^^  *»^n^* 
who  1^  Sulbntiboo  on  the  11th  dt  December,  only 
s^ven  escaped  Ihe  same  fate. 

L4  Singh  woie  a  siiit  of  armour,  which  he  re* 
mai:k3ed  wa^  not  adapted  for  modem  war&rew 

The  eseort  of  cwv^ixy  and  infantry  attached  to  shabby  ap- 
the  Mahan^h  forwied  a  sad  contrast  to  that  which  l^^'X^. 
usei)  bOi accompany  Runjeet  Sngh ;  and  it  is  pro-^'^' **^^ 
bable  that  neither  these  braiiches>  nor  the  Sikh 
artillery,  will  ever  attain  the  discipline  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Aeen  troops  in  the  time  of  Runjeet 
Singh,  and  even  after  his  death,  down  to  the  dis- 
astrous war  with  the  British. 

When  gun  after  gun  wai»  being  delivered  up,  the  The  sad  plight 
sight  was  too  much  for  SboHan  Mahmood,  theMahmood. 
oomrnaodant  of  artillery.    He  shed  tears  of  pity 
nod  chagrin^  deploring  at  the  same  time  his  own 
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dowir&ll;  while  those  who  had  known  him  in 
better  da3rs,  jeered  and  laughed  at  the  old  warrion 
We  have  now  given  a  brief  and  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  war  between  the  Sikhs  and  the  Brit»h 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  year  1846  and  the 
early  part  of  1846.  The  objects  attained,  and  the 
treaties  formed,  will  be  best  understood  from  the 
proclamations  of  the  Governor-general,  which  are 
transcribed  and  given  below. 


'^Government  Notificatioks. 

*'  Foreign  Department,  Camp,  Umritsir, 
''the  16th  March,  1846. 

"  The  Right  Honourable  the  Governor-general 
of  India  has  been  pleased  to  direct  the  publication^ 
for  general  information,  of  the  subjoined  extracts 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  government  of  India, 
relative  to  the  re-establishment  of  amicable  rela- 
tions between  the  British  Government  and  the 
State  of  Lahore,  and  the  recognition  of  the  inde^ 
pendence  of  Maharajah  Goolab  Singh. 


'^  Note  of  conference  between  F.  Currie,  Esquire,  and 
Major  H.  M.  Laxorence,  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
Minister  and  Chiefs  of  tlie  Lahore  Durbar  on  the 
other,  8th  March,  1846." 

The  minister  and  chiefe  having  assembled  at  the 
tent  of  the  Govemor-generaVs  agent,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  signing  the  treaty,  the  conditions  of  which 
bad  been  previously  discussed  and  determined, 
produced,  on  the  part  of  the  Maharajah,  a  letter 
addressed  to  Major  Lawrence,  the  Governor-gene- 
ral's  agent,  of  which  the  following  is  a  transla- 
tion:— 

'*  The  feelings  of  consideration,  kindness,  and 
generosity  which  have  been  evinced  towards  the 
Lahore  State  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Go- 
vernor-general, and  his  Excellency's  respect  for  the 
former  friendship  of  the  British  government  with 
the  late  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh,  have  been 
communicated  to  me  through  Mr.  Secretary  Currie 
and  yourself,  and  have  caused  me  to  feel  most 
grateful. 

*'  Certain  important  matters  will  now  be  repre- 
sented to  you  by  the  following  confidential  person- 
ages:— 

^^  Bhaee  Ram  Singh. 

Rajah  Lal  Singh. 
Sirdar  Tej  Singh. 
Dewan  Deenanath. 
fuqueer  noor-ood-deen. 

And  you,  who  are  the  guardian  of  the  perpetual 
friendship  of  the  two  governments,  will  represent 
these  matters  to  the  Governor-general,  and  will, 
doubtless,  use  your  endeavours  to  procure  a  favour- 
able decision  regarding  them. 

^'  The  Lahore  government,  it  is  known,  is  en- 
deavouring to  arrange  its  affairs  ;  and  it  is  neces- 
sary that  effectual  measures  should  be  taken  to 
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prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  disturbances^  Wkh 
this  view,  it  is  very  desirable  that  some  British 
r^ments,  with  artillery  and  officers,  should  be 
directed  to  remain  at  Lahore  for  a  few  months  for 
the  protection  of  the  State.  After  affaks  have 
been  satisfactorily  settled,  and  the  period  yrbkk 
may  be  fixed  upon  expired,  the  British  troops  will 
then  return." 

To  the  above  paper  the  following  r^ly  was 
made  verbally,  and  was,  at  the  request  of  the 
minister  and  cfaiefe,  written  down  and  ^ven  to 
them: — 

^^  The  letter  from  the  Maharajah  to  Major  Law- 
rence, expressii^  gratitude  to  the  Govemor-gaie- 
ral,  has  been  read  in  presence  of  the  minister  and 
chiefs  of  the  Durbar.  At  the  close  of  that  letter, 
it  is  requested  that  a  British  force  may  be  left  at 
Lahore  for  a  limited  period. 

"  Upon  this  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  from  the 
wording  of  the  letter,  it  is  not  evident  that  the 
retention  of  a  British  force  at  Lahore  is  sincerely 
and  urgently  desired  by  the  Lahore  government, 
and  the  nature  of  the  disturbances  which  are  to  be 
provided  against,  are  not  specifically  described 
In  so  important  a  matter,  general  expressions  are 
out  of  place.  The  British  government  desires  to 
exercise  no  interference  with  the  government  of 
Lahore,  after  the  treaty  of  peace  is  concluded; 
and  the  Governor-general  is  not  willing  to  have 
any  concern  with  the  X^hore  government,  or  to 
accede  to  any  measures  not  provided  for  by  the 
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treaty.  This  has  been  repeatedly  explained  to  the 
Lahore  Durbar.  If,  therefore,  for  any  special 
reason,  and  on  any  particular  account,  the  assist- 
axkce  and  intervention  of  the  British  government 
are  desired  by  the  Lahore  Durbar,  the  fact  should 
have  been  more  distinctly  stated  in  the  Khurreeta, 
and  the  causes  which  render  such  aid  indispen- 
sable, should  have  been  given  in  detail.  However, 
as  the  Maharajah  has  authorized  the  chiefe  named 
in  the  Khurreeta,  and  who  are  present,  to  make 
known  all  the  particulars  of  the  case,  they  should 
now  state  all  the  circumstances  in  Ml.'" 

The  minister  and  chiefis,  after  consultation,  read 
aloud  the  substance  of  the  paper,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation,  but  requested  that  it 
might  be  put  in  the  form  of  a  Khurreeta  from  the 
Maharajah,  and  sent  in  the  evening.  A  communi- 
cation was  then  made  to  the  Govemor-^general, 
who  determined  that  a  British  force  should,  under 
certain  conditions  to  be  entered  in  a  separate 
engagement,  occupy  Lahore  for  a  limited  time; 
the  treaty  was  then  signed  by  tlie  commissioners, 
and  the  meeting  broke  up. 


Translation  of  document  alluded  to  in  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  afterwards  sent  from  the  Durbar 
as  a  formal  Khurreeta,  with  the  seal  of  the 
Maharajah. 

''  All  the  circumstances  regarding  the  disorgani- 
zation  of  the  government  of  Lahore,  since  the 
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demise  of  the  late  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh^  until 
the  present  time,  are  well  known  to  the  British 
government 

'^  The  satisfactory  settlement  of  affairs^  the  dis* 
charge  of  the  disturbers  of  public  peace,  and  the  re- 
organization of  the  army,  under  the  stipulations  oi 
the  new  treaty,  are  now  engaging  consideration. 
But  lest,  after  the  departure  of  the  British  forces,  the 
evil  disposed  should  create  fresh  disturbances^  and 
endeavour  to  ruin  the  State,  it  is  the  earnest  and 
sincere  desire  and  hope  of  the  Lahore  Durbar,  that 
British  troops  with  intelligent  officers  should,  for 
some  months,  as  circumstances  may  seem  to  re- 
Tbe  object  of  quirc,  be  left  at  Lahore  for  the  protection  of  the 
British  troops  govcmment,  and  the  Maharajah,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city.  When  the  afiairs  have  been 
satisfactorily  settled,  and  the  period  prescribed  for 
the  stay  of  the  British  force  shall  have  expired,  the 
troops  may  then  be  withdrawn. 

(True  note  and  translation,) 

(Signed)     "  F.  Currie, 
"  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 
vrith  the  Governor-general.** 

*'  General  Order  btf  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Governor-general  of  India.  Foreign  department ; 
Camp,  Lahore,  the  8th  March,  1846. 

'^  The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  that  of  His  Highness  the  Mahars^ah 
Dhuleep  Singh,  has  been  signed. 

'^  The  treaty  will  be  ratified  by  the  Governor- 
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general,  in  presence  of  the  Maharajah  and  th^ 
Sikh  chiefs,  to-morrow  afternoon,  the  9th  instant, 
at  4  o'clock,  in  the  Governor-general's  tent 

^'  The  Governor-general  invites  His  Excellency 
the  Commander-in-chief,  His  Excellency  the  Go- 
vernor of  Scinde,  with  their  present  staff,  to  attend 
on  this  occasion,  also  the  generals  of  divisions,  the 
brigadiers,  the  head  of  each  department,  and  eX\ 
officers  commanding  corps,  with  one  Native  officer 
from  every  regiment. 

'^  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  will 
be  received  by  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns.  The 
street  leading  to  the  Governor-general's  tent,  will 
be  lined  by  detachments  of  regiments,  according 
to  the  orders  which  His  Excellency  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief will  be  pleased  to  issue. 

*'  The  following  day,  the  Governor-general  will 
pay  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  a  visit  of  con- 
gratulation, on  the  restoration  of  peace  between 
the  two  governments,  and  will  leave  camp  for  that 
purpose  at  3  o'clock.  The  escort  will  be  fixed  in 
the  general  order  of  His  Excellency  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

^' The  thirty-six  pieces  of  Sikh  artillery,  which 
were  pointed  against  the  British  army,  have  been 
surrendered  and  brought  into  camp.  The  dis- 
bandnient  of  the  Sikh  army,  its  reorganization,  on 
the  same  rate  of  pay  as  in  the  time  of  the  late 
Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh,  and  the  Umitation  of  its 
numbers,  have  been  settled  by  the  treaty. 

*'  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  government  of 
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the  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Smgh^the  Goyernor^gne* 
ral  haa  consented  to  occupy  the  citadel  and  town 
of  Lahore,  by  British  troops,  for  a  Umited  period, 
that  opportunity  may  be  afforded  the  Lahore 
government  of  completing  the  reorganization  of 
Its  army,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty, 

"  If  by  the  good  offices  of  the  British  government, 
peace  and  order  can  take  the  place  of  the  military 
anarchy  and  misrule,  by  which  the  Sikh  nation 
has  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  dissoluticm,  the 
Governor-general  will  rejoice  that  the  co-opemtkm 
of  the  British  government,  by  the  aid  of  its  faithful 
army,  shall  have  been  successful  in  effecting  that 
object.    It  is  the  strongest  proof  which  the  Britid 
government  can  gpive,  of  the  sincerity  of  its  desire 
to  see  a  Sikh  government  re-established.     The 
British  government  having  afforded  the  protection 
desired,  the  troops  will  be  withdrawn  before  the 
end  of  the  year.     The  details  of  the  force  will  be 
determined  between  the  Governor-general  and  Hia 
Excellency  the  Commander-iurchief.    During  the 
period  of  occupation  the  Native  troops  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  Scinde  pay  and  allowances* 

'^  It  is  by  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  British 
troops,  led  by  their  distinguished  commander,  that 
these  important  and  complete  successes  have  been 
gained;  and  the  Governor-general  is  confident, 
that  during  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  forti- 
fied town  of  Lahore,  the  troops  will  prove  by  thdr 
good  conduct,  that   they  are    as  generous    and 
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humane  afta:  victory,  as  they  are  brave  and  inVhi- 
cible  m  the  field  of  battle. 

"  By  Order  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Gover- 
nor*general  of  India. 

(Signed)     '*  F.  Currie, 
"  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 
with  the  Governor-general.** 


Memorandum  of  the  proceedings  of  a  Durbar, 
held  at  Lahore,  on  the  9th  March,  1846. 

'*  At  four  P.M.  of  the  9th  March,  a  public  Durbar 
was  held,  in  the  state  tent  of  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Governor-general,  at  which  His  Excellency  the 
Comtnander-in-chief  and  staff.  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  Scinde  and  staff,  with  the  British  and 
Native  oflScers  invited  in  the  Govemor-generars 
order,  dated  8th  instant,  attended* 

"  The  Young  Maharajah  of  Lahore,  attended  by 
the  Minister  Rajah  Lai  Singh,  Rajah  Goolab 
Singh,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Lahore 
army.  Sirdar  Tej  Singh,  and  about  thirty  other 
sirdars  and  civil  oflScers,  with  their  suites,  being 
present. 

^*  After  the  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified  and  ex- 
changed with  the  usual  ceremonies,  the  Governor- 
general  addressed  the  chiefs  in  the  following  terms ; 
the  address  being  translated,  sentence  by  sentence, 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  government  of  India,  Mr. 
F.  Currie. 

**  '  On  this  occasion  of  ratifying  the  treaty  of 
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The  OoTernor.  peace  between  the  British  government  and  the 
addrlttto      Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh^  in  the  presence  of  His 
Singh  aSd  the  Exccllcncy  the  Commander-in-chief,   His  Excd- 
Laho"  State!  lency  the  Governor  of  Scinde,  and  the  officers  of 
miJitary  and    ^|^^  Brftish  army  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Sikh 
chiefs  on  the  other,  I  have  to  repeat  the  assur- 
ances which  have  been  so  often  given  by  me  and 
by  my  predecessors,  of  our  desire  that  peace  and 
friendship  may  always  subsist  between  the   two 
governments. 

'' '  The  British  government  desires  to  see  a  Sikh 
government  re-established,  which  may  be  able  to 
control  its  army,  protect  its  subjects,  and  willing  to 
respect  the  rights  of  its  neighbours. 

"  ^  By  this  treaty,  the  Lahore  government  has 
sufficient  strength  to  resist  and  punish  any  Native 
power  which  may  venture  to  assail  it,  and  to  put 
down  all  internal  commotions. 

''  ^  Wisdom  in  council,  and  good  faith  in  fulfilling 
its  engagements,  will  cause  the  Sikh  government 
to  be  respected  and  enable  it  to  preserve  its  national 
independence. 

'* '  For  forty  years  it  was  the  policy,  m  Rmqeet 
Singh's  time,  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  governments,  and  during  the  whole  of 
that  period  the  Sikh  nation  was  independait  and 
happy.  Let  the  policy  of  that  able  man  tovrards 
the  British  government,  be  the  model  for  your 
fiiture  imitation. 

"  ^  The  British  government  in  no  respect  provoked 
the  late  war.     It  had  no  objects  of  aggrandisem^ 
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to  obtain  by  hostilities.  The  proof  of  its  sincerity 
is  to  be  found  in  its  moderation  in  the  hour  of 
victory. 

"'A  just  quarrel,  followed  by  a  successful  war, 
has  not  changed  the  policy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment The  British  government  does  not  desire 
to  interfere  in  your  internal  a£Pairs«  I  am  ready 
and  anxious  to  withdraw  every  British  soldier  from 
Lahore.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  Sikh 
government,  I  have  reluctantly  consentied  to  leave 
a  British  force  in  garrison  at  Lahore,  until  time 
shall  have  been  afforded  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  Sikh  army,  by  which  assistance  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  may  be  more  easily  carried 
into  effect. 

"'In  no  case  can  I  consent  that  the  British 

troops  shall  remain  in  garrison  for  a  longer  period 

than  the  end  of  this  year. 

'' '  I  state  this  publicly,  that  all  the  world  may 

know  the  truth,  and  the  motives  by  which  I  am 

actuated  in  this  matter. 

*' '  The  Sikh  army  must,  according  to  the  treaty,  be 

immediately  reorganised  by  reverting  to  the  same 

system  and  rate  of  pay  as  m  Runjeet  Singh's  time. 
'' '  If  the  friendly  assistance  now  afforded  by  the 

British  government  be  wisely  followed  up,  and 

honest  exertions  made  by  the  chiefs  without  delay, 

you  will  become  an  independent  and  prosperous 

state. 

'* '  The  success  or  failure  is  in  your  own  hands  : 

my  co-operation  shall  not  be  wanting ;  but  if  you 
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neglect  this  opportunity^  no  aid  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government  ean  save  the  State. 

'' '  I  leave  my  political  agents  Major  Laynpence, 
assisted  by  Major  McGregor  and  a  most  able 
general  officer^  Sir  John  Littler^  to  command  the 
British*  troops.  These  officers  possess  my  entire 
confidence. 

*^ '  Again  I  repeat,  my  anxious  desn^  is  to  see  a 
Sikh  government  strong  and  respected,  an  obedient 
army,  patriotic  chiefe,  and  a  happy  people. 

"  '  I  trust  the  re^  of  the  Maharajah  will  be  long 
and  prosperous,  and  celebrated  for  the  happiness 
of  his  people  under  a  just  and  pacific  government' 

'^  At  the  dose  of  this  address  the  Sirdars  expressed 
in  warm  terms  then:  gratitude  to  the  Governor- 
general,  and  thdr  resdution  to  follow  the  advice 
His  Excellency  had  given  them. 

'^  The  usual  presents  were  then  given,  after  whidi 
tiie  Durbar  broke  up. 

(Signed)        ''F.  Currie, 
"  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Incfia, 
'*  with  the  Govemor-genwal.'' 


Treaty  between  the  British  govemmeM  and  the 
State  qf  Lahore. 

Whereas    the    treaty  of  amity  and  concord. 

The  treaty,     which  was  coucluded  betwceu  the  Briti^  govern^ 

roent  and  the  late  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh»  the 

ruler  of  Lahore,  in  1809,  was  broken  by  the  wipro- 

voked  aggression  on  the  British  provinces,  of  tlie 
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Sikh  army  in  December  last^  and  whereas^  on 
occasion^  by  the  proclamation^  dated  13th  Decem- 
ber^ the  territories  then  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Maharajah  of  Lahore^  on  the  left  or  the  British 
bank  of  the  river   Sutlej,  were  confiscated  and 
annexed  to  the  British  provinces,  and  sin£e  that 
time  hostile  operations  have  been  prosecuted  by 
the  two  governments,  the  one  agamst  the  other, 
which  have  resulted  in  the  occupation  of  Lahore  by 
the  British  troops ;  and  whereas  it  has  been  deter- 
mined, that  upon  certain  conditions,  peace  shall  be 
re-»established  between  the  two  governments,  the 
following  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Honourable 
English    East    India    Company    and    Maharajah 
Dhuleep  Singh,  Buhadour,  and  his  children,  heirs 
and  successors,  has  been  concluded  on  the  part  of 
the   Honourable  Company  by  Frederick  Currie, 
Esquke,  and  Brevet-Miyor  Henry  Montgomery 
Lawrence,  by  virtue  of  full  powers  to  that  eflTect, 
vested  in  them  by  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  G.C.B.  one  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  Governor-general^ 
appointed  by  the  Honourable  Company  to  direct 
and  control  all  their  affairs  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
on  the  part  of  His  Highness  the  Mahan^ah  Dhuleep 
Singh,  by  Bhaee  Ram  Singh,  Rajah  Lai  Singh, 
Sirdar  Tej  Singh,  Sirdar  Chuttur  Singh  Attaree- 
wala.    Sirdar  Runjoor  Singh  Majethea,  Deewan 
Deena  Nath,  and  Fukeerhoor  Oodeon,  vested  with 
full  powers  and  authority  on  the  part  of  His  High* 
ness. 
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*'  Article  L — There  shall  be  perpetual  peac 
friendship  between  the  British  government 
one  party  and  Maharajah  Dhuleep* Singh,  his 
and  successors,  on  the  other. 
The  territory       ^^  Article   11. — The    Maharajah   of  Lahoii^ 
bank  of  the     HOUHces  for  himself,  his  heirs  and  successori^ 
r'ellced.     claim  to,  or  connection  with,  the  territories  t 
to  the  south  of  the  river  Sutlej,  and  engages  m 
to  have  any  concern  with  those  territories  or| 
inhabitants  thereof. 


1     ^ 
to  l_ 


TheJaiindhur     '*  Article  III. — The    Maharajah   cedes 

Honourable  Company,  in  perpetual  sovereign 

all  his  forts,  territories  and  rights,  in  the  Doabl 

country,  hill  and  plain,  situated  between  the 

Beas  and  Sutlej. 

All  the  hill         ''  Article  IV. — The   British  government  ha^ 

tween^the"  ^^'d^^ifi^u^dcd  fr^m  the  Lahore  state,  as  indemni 

fndiw""  ven    ^^^  ^^^  *^®  expeuses  of  the  war,  in  addition  to  \ 

"P-  cession  of  territory  described  in  Article  III.  paj 

of  one  and  a  half  crore  of  rupees ;  and  the  La 

government  being  unable  to  pay  the  whole  oft 

sum  at  this  time,  or  to  give  security  satisfactoi 

the  British  government,  for  its  eventual  payme 

the  Maharajah  cedes  to  the  Honourable  Companf 

in  perpetual    sovereignty,  as  equivalent  for  o4 

crore  of  rupees,  all  his  fort,  territories,  rights, 

interests  in  the  hill  countries  which  are  sit 

between  the  rivers  Beas  and  Indus,  including 

provinces  of  Cashmere  and  Hazarah. 

Fifty  lakhs  of      "Article  V. — The    Maharajah  will  pay  to  thi 

rupees  pai .    pj.jj-gjj  government  the  sum  of  50  lakhs  of  ni 

on  or  before  the  ratification  of  this  treaty. 
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'*  Article  VI. — The  Maharajah  engages  to  dis- The  anny  of 

Lahore  to  be 

band  the  mutinous  troops  of  the  Lahore  army,  reorganised. 
taking  from  them  their  arms,  and  His  Highness 
agrees  to  reorganise  the  Regular  or  Aeen  regiments 
of  infantry,  upon  the  system,  and  according  to  the 
regulations  as  to  pay  and  allowances,  observed,  in 
the  time  of  the  late  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh. 
The  Maharajah  further  engages  to  pay  up  allow- 
ances to  the  soldiers  that  are  discharged,  under 
provisions  of  this  article. 

*'  Article  VH. — The  regular  army  of  the  Lahore  The  future 

*^  "^  strength  of  the 

state  shall  henceforth  be  limited  to  twenty-five  army, 
battalions  of  infantry,  consisting  of  800  bayonets 
each,  with  12,000  cavalry ;  this  number  at  no  time 
to  be  exceeded,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
British  government;  and  should  it  be  necessary 
at  any  time,  for  any  special  cause,  that  this  force 
should  be  increased,  the  cause  shall  be  fully  ex- 
plained to  the  British  government ;  and  when  the 
especial  necessity  shall  have  passed,  the  regular 
troops  shall  be  again  reduced  to  the  standard  spe- 
cified in  the  former  clause  of  this  article. 

'*  Article  VHL — The  Maharajah  will  surrender  The  hostile 

-1       T*   .  .  1  It      1  1  •  •     gunstobesur- 

to  the  Bntish  government  all  the  guns,  thirty-six  rendered. 
in  number,  which  have  been  pointed  against  the 
British  troops,  and  which,  having  been  placed  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Sutlej,  were  not  cap- 
tured at  the  battle  of  Sobraon. 

*' Article  IX.—The  control  of  the  rivers  Beas  ^J^^^^^j^^;^^ 
and  Sutlej,  with  the  continuations  of  the  latter  °j;^*>;;.{^^^^^^ 
river,  commonly  called  the  Garrah  and  Punjund,  gj^fj^j^*^^  ^^ 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Indus  at  Mithunkote,  and 
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the  control  of  the  Indos^  from  Mithunkote  to  the 
borders  of  Beeloochistan,  shall^  in  respect  to  tdki 
and  ferries,   rest   with  the  British   government 
The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  not  interfere 
with  the  passage  of  boats  belonging  to  the  Lahore 
government,  on  the  said  rivers,  for  the  purposes  of 
traflSc,  or  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  up  and 
down  their  course.    Regardkig  the  ferries  between 
the  two  countries  respectively,  at  the  several  ghate 
of  the  said  rivers,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  British 
government,  after  defraying  all  the  expenses  of 
management  and  establishments,  shall  account  to 
the  Lahore  government,  for  one-half  of  the  net 
profits  of  the  ferry  collections.     The  provisions  of 
this  article,  have  no  reference  to  the  ferries  on  that 
part  of  the  river  Sutlej  which  forms  the  boundary 
of  Buhawalpore  and  Lahore  respectively. 
Thej^asM^  to     w  Article  X. — If  the  British  government  shonld, 
^tw^troops  at  any  time,  desire  to  pass  troops  through  the  terri- 
Puigab.         tories  of  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  territories,  or  those  of  their 
allies,  the  British  troops  shall,  on  such  special 
occasion,  due  notice  being  given,  be  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  Lahore  territories.     In  such  case 
the  officers  of  the  Lahore  state  will  afford  facilities 
in  providing  supplies  and  boats  for  the  passage  of 
the  rivers;  and  the  British  government  will  pay  die 
full  price  of  all  such  provisions  and  boats,  and  will 
make  fair  compensation  for  all  private  property 
that  may  be  endamaged.     The  British  govern- 
ment will,  moreover,  observe  all  due  consideration 
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to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
tracts  through  which  the  army  may  pass. 

'*  Article  XL — The  Maharajah  engages  never  to  ^^/°'"fi^ 
take  or  retain  in  his  service^  any  British  subject,  entertained  by 

1  1  .  /.  -r^  .  .  *^e  Lahore 

nor  the  subject  of  any  European  or  Amencan  government 

,  -  i»     1        -Tfc  •  •  1  without  the 

state,  without  the  consent  of  the  Bntish  govern-  consent  of  the 

Britiah. 

ment. 

'*  Article  XII. — In  consideration  of  the  services 
rendere4  by  Rajah  Ooolab  Singh,  of  Jummoo,  to 
the  Lahore  state,  towards  procuring  the  restoration 
of  the  relations  of  amity  between  the  Lahore  and 
British  governments,  the  Maharajah  hereby  agrees 
to  recognise  the  independent  sovereignty  of  Rajah  oooiab  Singh's 
Goolab  Singh  in  such  territories  and  districts,  in  to  be  recog. 

.  nised  in  the 

the  hills,  as  may  be  made  over  to  the  said  Rajah  hiiis. 
Goolab  Singh  by  separate  agreement  between  him- 
self and  the  British  government,  with  the  depen- 
dencies thereof  which  may  have  been  in  the 
Rajah's  possession  since  the  time  of  the  late  Maha- 
jah  Kurruk  Singh ;  and  the  British  government,  in 
consideration  of  the  good  conduct  of  Rajah  Goolab 
Singh,  also  agrees  to  recc^ise  his  independence 
in  such  territories,  and  to  admit  him  to  the  privi- 
leges of  a  separate  treaty  with  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

'*  Article  XI IL — In  the  event  of  any  dispute  or  Differences 
difference  arising  between  the  Lahore  state  and anduhoreTto 
Rajah  Goolab  Singh,  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  the^Britfah/ 
the  arbitration  of  the  British  government,  and  by 
its  decision  the  Maharajah  engages  to  abide. 

''  Artick  XIV. — The  limits  of  the  Lahore  terri- 
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tories  shall  not  be  at  any  time  changed,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  British  government 

''  ArticleXV.—The  British  government  will  not 
exercise  any  interference  in  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lahore  states,  but  in  all  cases  or 
questions  which  may  be  referred  to  the  British 
government,  the  Governor-general  wiH  give  the 
aid  of  his  advice  and  good  offices,  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  interests  of  the  Lahore  govemij^ent 

''  Article  X VL — The  subjects  of  either  state 
shall,  on  visiting  the  territories  of  the  other,  be  on 
the  footing  of  the  subjects  of  the  most  favoured 
nation. 

'*  This  treaty,  consisting  of  sixteen  articles,  has 
been  this  day  settled,  by  Frederick  Currie,  Esq. 
and  Brevet-Major  Henry  Montgomery  Lawrence, 
acting  under  the  directions  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  G.C.B.  Grovexnor-genma], 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government;  and  by 
Baee  Ram  Singh,  Rajah  Lai  Singh,  Sirdar  Tej  Singh, 
Sb-dar  Chuttur  Singh  Attareewala,  Suxlar  Runjoor 
Singh  Majethea,  Dewan  Deena  Nath,  and  Fukea 
Moorooddeen,  on  the  part  of  the  Maharajah  Dhu- 
leep  Singh :  and  the  said  treaty  has  been  this  day 
ratified  by  the  seal  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  G.C.B.,  Governor-general,  and 
by  that  of  His  Highness  Maharajah  Dhukep 
Singh. 

"  Done  at  Lahore,  this  9th  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  forty-six,  corresponding  with  the  10th  day  of 
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Rubbee-ool-awul  1262,  Hijree^  and  ratified  on  the 
same  day. 

(Signed)  ^'  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  (L.S.) 
H.  Hardinge,  (L.S.) 
Bhaee  Ram  Singh,  (L.S.) 
Rajah  Lal  Singh,  (L.S.) 
Sirdar  Tej  Singh,  (L,S.) 
F.  Currie. 
Sirdar    Chuttur    Singh  Attaree- 

Wala,  (L.S.) 
Sirdar   Runjoor  Singh    Majeethea^ 

(L.S.) 
Dewan  Deena  Nath,  (L.S.) 
H.  M.  Lawrence. 
Fuqueer  Moorooddeen,  (L.S.) 

"  By  Order  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Gover- 
nor-general of  India. 

(Signed)    ''  F.  Currie, 
"  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 
with  the  Governor-general.'* 


Memorandum  of  a  State  Visit  paid  by  the  Oover- 
nor-general,  to  the  Maharajah  of  Lahore,  in  His 
Highnesfi^s  palace,  on  the  10th  March,  1846. 

''  On  the    afternoon  of  the  10th  March,  the 

VOL.   11.  R 
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Governor-^neral^  attended  by  His  Excellency  the 
Commander-in-chief,  His  Excellency  the  Govenor 
of  Scinde,  and  the  British  officers  who  were  pre- 
sent at  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  on  the  9th 
instant,  paid  a  visit  of  congratulation  to  the  Maha- 
rajah Dhuleep  Singh,  at  the  palace  in  Lahore. 
On  this  occasion  Dewan  Deena  Nath,  by  directio& 
of  the  minister  and  assembled  chiefis,  read  .from  a 
written  paper  an  address,  of  which  the  followii^  is 
a  translation : — 

'' '  It  is  impossible  for  us  adequately  to  express 
the  gratitude  which  we  feel  to  the  Govemor-^ne- 
ral,  for  his  having  determmed  to  continue  the 
ancient  relations  which  existed  with  the  late  Maha- 
rajah Runjeet  Singh,  and  for  his  generosity,  kind- 
ness and  mercy,  in  maintaining  this  government 

*'*  For  the  excellent  advice  which  was  given 
yesterday,  through  kindness  and  friendship,  to  the 
assembled  Sirdars,  exhorting  them  to  unanimity, 
prudence,  and  good  government,  we  are  also  most 
grateful.  We  consider  this  good  advice  as  having 
a  direct  tendency  to  effect  the  re-establishment  of 
the  government  of  the  country.  We  have  fiirth^ 
to  express  our  gratitude,  for  arrangements  having 
generously  been  made,  in  compliance  with  our 
solicitations,  for  leaving  a  garrison  in  Lahore  of 
British  troops,  with  Major  Lawrence  and  otber 
trustworthy  officers,  for  our  protection  and  that  of 
the  city. 

''  *  These  troops  will  assuredly  be  honourably  dis- 
missed towards    the   Sutlej,  upon  a   satisfiBurtory 
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settlement  of  affairs  being  effected,  within  the 
period  prescribed  for  their  stay. 

'' '  The  various  acts  of  generosity  shown  by  the 
Govemor^neral  on  the  present  occasion,  entirely 
satisfy  us,  that  His  Excellency  will  ever  maintain 
the  same  magnanimous  and  generous  policy  to* 
wards  this  state,  and  that  taking  compassion  on 
the  extreme  youth  of  the  Maharajah,  His  Excel- 
lency will  maintain  all  those  friendly  relations 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  the  late  Maharajah 
Runjeet  Singh.* 

*'  After  the  presentation  by  the  Maharajah  of  the 
usual  offerings,  the  Governor-general  and  suite 
returned  to  camp. 

^  (True  memorandum  and  translation,) 
(Signed)    *'  F;  Cukrie, 
'^  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 
with  the  Governor-general." 


*'  Note  of  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  the  Minister 
and  Chiefs  of  the  Lahore  Durbar,  and  the  British 
Commissioners,  held  at  the  tent  of  the  Governor^ 
generaTs  Agent,  on  the  11th  March,  1846. 

"  On  the  forenoon  of  the  1 1th  instant,  the  minister 
and  chiefe  of  the  Durbar  attended  at  the  tent  of  the 
Govmmor^eneral's  Agent,  when  the  following  agree- 

r2 
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ment  was  concluded^  and  subsequently  confinnedby 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Goverhor-generaL 

''  Articles  of  Agreement  concluded  between  the 
British  government  and  the  Lahore  Durbar,  on 
the  nth  March,  1846. 

''  Whereas  the  Lahore  government  has  solicited 
the  Governor-general  to  leave  a  British  force  at 
Lahore,  for  the  protection  of  the  Maharajah's  per- 
son and  of  the  capital,  till  the  re-brganization  of 
the  Lahore  army,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  VL  of  the  treaty  of  Lahore,  dated  the  9th 
instant    And  whereas  the  Grovemor-general  has, 
on  certain  conditions,  consented  to  the  measure. 
And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  certain  matters 
concerning  the  territories  ceded  by  Articles  IILand 
IV.  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  should  be  specifically  de- 
termined, the  following  eight  Articles  of  Agreement 
have  this  day  been  concluded,  between  the  afore- 
mentioned contracting  parties. 
The  force  left     "  Article  I. — The  British  government  shall  leave 
be  witbdrJwn  at  Lahore,  till  the  close  of  the  current  year,  a.  a 
Tilrrent  year.   1846,  such  forco  as  shall  sccm  to  the  Governor- 
general  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  tiie 
person  of  the  Maharajah,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Lahore,  during  the  re-organization  of  the 
Sikh  army  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  IV.  of  the  treaty  of  Lahore ;  that  force  to  be 
withdrawn  at  any  convenient  time,  before  flie  expi- 
ration of  the  year,  if  the  object  to  be  fulfilled  shalli 
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hi  the  opimon  of  the  Durbar,  hav^  been  attained ; 
but  the  force  shall  not  be  detained  at  Lahore 
beyond  the  expiration  of  the  current  year. 

"  Article  11. — The  ^  Lahore    government   agrees  J^«  'j^'^P*  *<> 
that  the  force  left   at    Lahore  for   the   purpose  »««>on  of 

Lahore. 

specified  in  the  foregoing  article,  shall  be  placed  in 
fall  possession  of  the  fort  and  the  city  of  Lahore, 
and  that  the  Lahore  troops  shall  be  removed  from 
within  the  city.  The  Lahore  government  engages 
to  famish  convenient  quarters  for  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  said  force,  and  to  pay  to  the  British 
government  all  the  extra  expenses  in  regard  to  the 
said  force,  v^rhich  may  be  incurred  by  the  British 
government,  in  consequence  of  their  troops  being 
employed  away  from  their  own  cantonments,  and 
in  a  foreign  territory. 

**  Article  III. — The  Lahore  government  engages 
to  apply  itself  immediately  and  earnestly  to  the 
re-oiganization  of  its  army,  according  to  the  pre- 
scribed condition,  and  to  communicate  fully  with 
the  British  authorities  left  at  Lahore,  as  to  the  pro* 
gress  of  such  re-organization,  and  as  to  the  location 
of  the  troops. 

^  Article  IV. — If  the  Lahore  government  fails  in 
the  performance  of  the  conditions  of  the  foregoing 
article,  the  British  government  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  withdraw  the  force  from  Lahore,  at  any  time 
before  the  expiration  of  the  period  specified  in 
Article  I.  ^ 

*'  Article  V. — The  British  govemment^agrees  to 
respect  the  bona  fide  rights  of  those  Jagheerdars 
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within  the  territories  ceded  by  Articles  III.  and  IV. 
of  the  treaty  of  Lahore,  dated  9tb  instant,  who  were 
attached  to  the  families  of  the  late  Maharajah  Run- 
jeet  Singh,  Khurruk  Singh,  and  Shere  Sii^^  and 
the  British  government  will  maintain  those  Jag- 
heerdars  in  their  bona  fide  possessioD,  during  Uieir 
lives. 

"  Article  VI. — The  Lahore  government  shall 
receive  the  assistance  of  the  British  local  authori- 
ties, in  recovering  the  arrears  of  revenue  justly  due 
to  the  Lahore  government  from  their  Kardars  and 
managers  in  the  territories  ceded  by  the  provisions 
of  Article  III.  and  IV.  of  the  treaty  of  Lahore,  to 
the  close  of  the  Khurreef  harvest  of  the  present 
year,  viz.,  1902  of  the  Sumbut  Bikramajeet 

"  Article  VII. — The  Lahore  government  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  remove  from  the  forts  in  the  terri- 
tories specified  in  the  forgoing  article,  all  treasure 
and  state  property,  with  the  exertion  of  guns. 
Should,  however,  the  British  government  desire  to 
retain  any  part  of  the  said  property,  they  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  do  so,  paying  for  the  same  at  a  &ir 
valuation ;  and  the  British  officers  shall  give  their 
assistance  to  the  Lahore  govemmentj  in  disposing 
on  the  spot  of  such  part  of  the  aforesaid  [nroperty 
as  the  Lahore  government  may  not  wiafc  to  re- 
move, and  the  British  officers  may  not  desire  to 
retain. 

'^  Article  VIII. — Commissioners  shall  be  inune- 
diately  appointed  by  the  two  governments,  to  settle 
and  lay  down  the  boundary  between  the  two  states, 
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as  defined  by  Article  IV *  of  the  treaty  of  Lahore, 
dated,  9th  March,  1846. 

(Signed)  **  Maharajah  Dhulebp  Singh,  (L.S.) 
H.  Hardinoe,  (L.S.) 
Bhakb  Ram  Sikgh,  (L.S.) 
Rajah  Lall  Singh,  (L.S.) 
SiRBAR  Tej  Singh,  (L.S.) 

F.  CURRHS. 

SiRBAR   ChUTTUR  SiNQH  AlTAREEWALAi 

(L.S.) 
Sirdar  Runjoor  Singh  Majeethea, 

(L.S.) 
Dewan  Deena  Nath,  (L.S.) 
H.  M.  Lawrence. 

FUQUCER  NOOROODDEEN,  (L.S.) 

"  By  order  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Gover- 
nor-general of  India. 

(Signed)    ''  F.  Currie, 
'^  Secretary  to  the  Govemment  of  India, 
with  the  Governor-general." 


'^  Treaty  between  the  British  govemment  and  Maha- 
rc^ah  Goolab  Singh,  concluded  at  Umritsir,  on 
the  16th  March,  1846." 

**  Treaty  between  the  British  government  on  the 
one  part,  and  Maharajah  Goolab  Singh  of  Jummoo 
m  the  other,  coududed  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government  by  Frederick  Currie,    Esquire,    and 
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Brevet-Major  Henry  Montgomery  Lawrence,  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sk 
Henry  Hardinge,  6.C.B.,  one  of  Her  Britaitimc 
Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  CouncH,  Gover- 
nor-general iq)pointed  by  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany to  direct  and  control  all  their  affiiirs  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  by  Maharajah  Goolab  Singh  in  person. 

'*  Article  I. — The  British  government  transfisn 
and  makes  over  for  ever,  in  independent  poasessioD, 
to  Maharajah  Goolab  Singh  and  the  heirs  male  of 
his  body,  all  the  hilly  or  mountainous  country  with 
its  dependencies,  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the 
river  Indus,  and  westward  of  the  river  Ravee,  in- 
cluding Chumba,  and  excluding  Lahool,  being  part 
of  the  territory  ceded  to  the  British  government  by 
the  Lahore  State,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  IV.  of  the  treaty  of  Lahore,  dated  9th 
March,  1846. 

*'  Artich  11. — The  eastern  boundary  of  the  trvi 
transferred,  by  the  foregoing  article  to  Mahangah 
Goolab  Singh,  shall  be  laid  down  by  commissioneES 
appointed  by  the  British  government  and  1^ 
Maharajah  Goolab  Singh  respectively  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  shall  be  defined  in  a  separate  engage- 
ment after  survey. 

*^  Article  III. — In  consideration  of  the  transfier 
made  to  him  and  his  heirs,  by  the  provisions  of 
the  foregoing  articles,  Maharajah  Goolab  Sii^ 
will  pay  to  the  British  Government  the  sum  of 
seventy-five  lakhs  of  rupees,(nanttk8hahee)  fifty  l^Ahg 
to  b^  paid  on  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,   and 
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twenty-five  lakhs  on  or  before  the  1st  of  October 
ofthe  current  year  a.d.  1846. 

^'Article  IV. — The  limits  of  the  territories  of 
Maharajah  Goolab  Singh  shall  not  be^  at  any  time, 
changed  without  the  concurrence  of  the  British 
government. 

^^  Article  V. — ^Maharajah  Goolab  Singh  will  refer 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  British  Government  any 
disputes  or  questions  that  .may  arise  between 
himself  and  the  government  of  Lahore,  or  any 
other  neighbouring  state,  and  will  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  British  government. 

"  Article  VI. — Maharajah  Goolab  Singh  engages 
for  himself  and  heirs  to  join  with  the  whole  of  his 
miBtary  force  the  British  troops  when  employed 
within  the  hills,  or  in  the  territories  adjoining  his 
possessions.  i 

"  Article  VIL — Maharajah  Goolab  Singh  engages 
never  to  take,  or  retain  in  his  service  any  British 
subject,  nor  the  subject  of  any  European  or 
American  state,  without  the  consent  of  the  J^ritish 
government 

**  Article  VIII. — Maharajah  Goolab  Singh  en- 
gages to  respect,  in  regard  to  the  territory  trans- 
ferred to  him,  the  provisions  of  Articles  V.  VI.  and 
VII*  of  the  separate  engagement  between  the 
British  Government  and  the  Lahore  Durbar,  dated 
March  11th,  1846. 

**  Article  IX. — The  British  government  will 
^ve  its  aid  to  Maharajah  Goolab  Singh  in  protect- 
ing his  territories  from  external  enemies. 
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'*  Article  X. — Maharajah  Goolab  Singh  admow- 
leges  the  supremacy  of  the  Britidi  govemment^aiul 
will  in  token  of  such  supremacy^  present  annoaDy 
to  the  Britbh  government  one  horse,  twelve  perfect 
shawl  goats  of  approved  breed  (six  male  and  six 
female)  and  three  pairs  of  Cashmere  shawls. 

^  This  treaty,  consisting  of  ten  articles,  has  been 
this  day  settled  by  Frederick  Currie,  Esquire,  and 
Brevet-Major  Henry  Montgomery  Lawrence,  acting 
under  the  directions  of  the  Bight  HotKMiriaUe  Sff 
Henry  Hardinge,  G.C.B.  Governor-general  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government,  and  by  Maliangab 
Goolab  Singh  in  person,  and  the  said  treaty  hi»  beai 
this  day  ratified  by  tiie  seal  of  the  Right  HoHouraUe 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  G.C.B.  Govemor-generaL 

**  Done  at  Umritsir  this  16th  day  of  Marcli  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1846^^  corresponding  with  the 
17th  day  of  RubbeeH}ol-awul  1262,  Hijree. 
(Signed)  "Goolab  Singh  (L.S.) 
H.  Hardinge  (L.S.) 
F.  Currie, 
H.  M.  Lawrence, 
"By  order  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governed- 
general  of  India. 
(Signed)  "  F,  Currie, 

Secretary  to  the  government  of  India, 
with  the  Govemor-generaL* 
(True   Extracts) 
(Signed)  ''  F.  Currie, 

Secretary  to  the  government  of  India, 
with  the  Govemor-generaL" 
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CHAPTER  XL 


GENERAL   REMARKS. 


The  chief  features  in  the  campaign  which  we  chief  features 
have  endeavoured  to  describe  in  the  foregoing  paijjij.*^*™' 
chapters^  were  the  suddenness  of  its' commencement; 
the  desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Sikhs ; 
the  fearful  loss  among  the  Eiuropean  officers  and 
soldiers ;  and  the  short  duration  of  the  operations 
under  which  the  capital  of  the  Punjab  was  taken 
possession  of  by  British  troops,  and  terms  dictated 
to  a  proud  and  overbearing  people  by  the  Governor- 
general  of  India.  But  these  were  not  the  only 
striking  points.  A  new  territory  had  been  acquired; 
the  cis-Sutlej  Sikh  possessions  confiscated;  and  the 
far-famed  valley  of  Cashmere  bestowed  on  a  vassal 
of  the  government  of  Lahore  as  a  reward  for  ser- 
vices performed  to  that  state;  add  to  which,  an 
indemnity  of  a  million  and  a  half  had  been  levied 
on  the  Lahore  government  Such  were  the  objects 
attained,  but  the  moral  effect  of  the  victories  over  oenerai  effect 
the  Sikhs  was  not  confined  to  that  nation  alone,  oveMhe^'sikh^ 
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but  to  every  state  in  India  and  its  vicinity,  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  Cabul.  The  protected  Sikh 
states  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  wavered  in 
their  allegiance  while  the  contest  lasted,  but  no 
sooner  had  the  army  of  the  Sutlej  crossed  the  riv« 
than  confidence  was  restored,  and  these  states 
became  removed  as  it  were  from  the  frontier  into 
the  centre  of  our  provinces.  The  Sutlej  was  no 
longer  the  boundary  line;  nor  did  the  moontain 
tribes  of  Soochat,  Kooloo,  and  Mundee  continue  to 
dread  the  Sikhs :  they  felt  that  they  were  now 
the  subjects  of  a  power  under  whom  they  could 
enjoy  peaceful  possession  of  their  mountain  homes. 
SuddenneM  of     With  r^ard  to  the  apparent  suddenness  of  the 

the  invasioD.  o  rr 

commenciement  of  the  Sikh  campaign,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Sikhs  had  been  employed  for  months 
bringing  their  guns  across  the  river  and  concealing 
them.  -The  reports  long  spread  about  their  in- 
tended invasion  of  the  British  territories  were  not 
credited,  though  the  news-writers  at  Lahore  con- 
tinued to  frimish  almost  daily  tidings  of  what 
transpired  in  the  Durbar;  dwelling  on  the  inability 
of  the  Ranee  and  the  nominal  govemmenty  to 
control  the  unruly  Sikhs,  who  had  come  to  a  frdl 
determination  to  cross  the  Sutlej.  One  reason  lor 
disbeUeving  such  reports  originated  in  the  Sikhs 
having  used  the  same  menace  before,  in  1843«  But 
since  tiiat  period  the  frontier  had  assumed  a  very 
different  aspect,  and  a  bridge  had  even  been  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  of  passing  over  a  Britisfa 
force  into  the  Punjab.    The  Sikhs  now  wished  to 
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nticipate  us  in  crossing  the  boundary  line^  and  if 
Aejr  ever  believed  that  we  meditated  the  subjuga- 
tion of  their  country,  it  was  not  a  bad  stroke  of 
counter-poKcy  to  resolve  to  eflPect  a  similar  purpose 
by  annexing  Hindostan  to  the  empire  of  the  Punjab. 
The  outbreak  was  not  in  reality,    therefore,  so 
sadden  as  may  have  been  supposed  Arom  the  tone 
assumed  by  the  Sikhs  and  the  futile  attempt  of  ^ 
their  government  to  control  them.    It  has  been 
said,  that  the  cession  of  the  Sikh  states  belonging 
to  the  Lahore  government  on  the  left  or  British 
side  of  the  Sutlej  had  been  demanded,  and  that 
such  a  proposition  had  given  dire  offence.     If  the  Alleged  cause 
pn^)08al  were  really  made,  it  might  have  been  ^  *"^*"®°' 
expected,  that  a  force  capable  of  taking  possession 
of  the  states  in  question  would  have  been  in  readi- 
ness in  case  of  refusal. 
In  resolving,  therefore,  to  cross  the  Sutlej,  the  si^iw 'ewivcd 

1  to  regain  the 

least  that  the  Sikhs  could  expect  was  the  restora-  Maiwa  Doab. 
tJon  of  their  old  boundary  line,  the  Jumnah ;  in- 
stead of  yielding  any  territory  to  the  British,  they 
were  fully  bent  on  regaining  possession  of  all  the 
protected  Sikh  States  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej, 
as  weU  as  the  small  tract  of  country  about  Feeroz- 
pore,  which  had  merged  into  our  possession  by  the 
death  of  the  Sirdamee,  dmch  to  the  annoyance  of 
^  Lahore  government. 
The  next  feature  in  the  campaign,  namely,  the  J^esperate  re- 

^     ^    '  J  ^  siatance  on  the 

desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Sikhs,  might  EJJ[^^''*4 
have  been  expected;     Had  the  Sikh  army,  however  expected, 
nommius  its  ranks  may  have  been,  met  the  British 
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in  a  fair  fieldi  the  contest  would  have  been  €S 
short  duration^  though  the  loss  <^  life  wwAA,  no 
doubt,  have  been  great  if  the  guns  had  been  taken 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  as  occurred  at  Mal^mj' 
pore.    But  the  Sikhs  had  before  their  eyes  that 
&mous  engagement  with  the  Mahrattas ;  and  they 
were  perfectly  aware  that  they  could  net  calcQUrt& 
on  the  chance  of  victory  without  entrenching  tfaeor 
position.     Having  formed  such  an  entreiichmimt 
at  Feerozshuhur,  the  loss  of  European  officers  and 
ofuff**  't?    ^^^^^^  ^^  necessarily  great,  when  exposed  to  the 
murderous  fire  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  guns  deal-- 
ing  out  the  deadly  grape  upon  a  comparatively  small 
force  of  Europeans.     Again,  at  Sobraon  the  en- 
trenchment assumed  the  form  of  a  regular  fortifiesp 
tion,  and  the  troops  opposed  to  the  portion  where 
an  entrance  was  impracticable,  must  have  «iffeKed 
severely  in  killed  and  wounded ;  and  the  result^ 
the  attack  by  the  first  and  second  divisions  shows 
how  terrible  the  loss  was  against  impr^nable  wafls 
lined  by  Sikhs  in  triple  rows. 
Cautetofthe       When  the  campaign  first  began,  most  of  those 
thrdumion    engaged  in  it  were  of  opinion  that  two  years,  at 
campaign,   j^^^^^  would  be  Tcquircd  for  its  completion ;  and 
had  affairs  taken  another  turn — had  the  Sikfas^ 
after  the  battle  of  Feerozshuhur,  remained  on  didr 
own  side  of  the  river,  and  apposed  the  passage  of 
the  British  across,  we  should,  after  f<Hrcing  fte 
Sutlej,  have  followed  them  to  their  capital  (Wf  1o 
Umritsir  and  Govindghur,  and  the  campaign  would 
have  been  prolonged  to  one  or  two  years,  instead 
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of  being  finished  within  four  months.     The  cir- 
cumstance^ therefore,  of  the  war  being  carried  on, ; 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  shortness  of  its  duration. 

The  features  of  the  campaign  are,  therefore,  features  of 
readily  accounted  for,  and  need  not  surprise  any  IcLuntedf Jr. 
one  who  takes  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  all  the 
bearings  of  the  case ;  and  we  trust  the  details  given 
in  the  present  work  will  enable  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  affiur^  of  the  Sikhs  to  understand 
their  present  position  and  ftiture  prospects ;  regard* 
ing  both  of  which,  however,  a  few  observations  may 
be  offered : — 

The  kingdom  of  the  Punjab,  as  esti^lished  by  The  kingdom 
the  coDquests  of  Runjeet  Singh,  no  longer  exists,  broken  up/' 
It  has  been  shorn  of  its  fairest  territories ;  the  Bist 
Jalindhur,  looked  upon  as  the  garden  of  the  Punjab, 
has  been  ceded  to  the  British.  The  states  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  formerly  owning  the  supre- 
macy of  Lahore,  have  been  confiscated  by  the  same 
power,  and  the  beautiful  province  of  Cashmere  has 
been  sold  to  Goolab  Singh,  a  vassal  of  Lahore. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  now  belongs  to  the  go-  The  Punjab, 
vemment  of  Lahore  ?    We  have  taken  the  richest  S^^n^?^"' 
Poab  of  which  the  Punjab  can  boast.    The  country  **"^ 
no  longer  lays  claim  to  five  rivers ;  it  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Beas,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
lodus.     But  all  the  hill  or  mountainous  tracts  have 
been  yielded  up;  not  only  those  included  in  the 
Biat  Jalindhur,  but  likewise  those  from  the  Beas  to  ^^^^I'd^eSn?^ 
the  Indus  ;  and  over  this  last  tract,  Goolab  Singk^'^***''*' 
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Peshawur 
likely  to  be 
losu 


Tlie  Lahore 
government 
merely  a 
nominal  one. 


reigns  an  independent  king,  unless  his  annoal  pie* 
sent ''  of  one  horse,  twelve  perfect  shawl  goais  af 
apprwed  breed,  (six  male  and  six  female),  cmdihree 
pairs  of  Cashmere  shawls,**  can  be  constraed  into 
tokens  of  the  British  supremacy. 

The  government  of  Lahore  may  be  said  to  be 
annihilated.    In  appearance,  it  exists:  there  is  a 
king,  a  primie  minister,  and  an  iffmy.    But  cue  and 
all  are  dependent  on  the  British  powo:!     The 
capital  of  the  country  is  not  garrisoned  by  Sikhs. 
It  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  paramount  power^ 
whose  soldiers  are  lent  for  a  time  to  preserre  the 
semblance  of  a  government,  but  in  reality  to  keq[> 
possession  of  the  advantages  ahready  gained,  until 
the  season  of  the  year  shall  enable  the  GovemcHT- 
general  to  annex  the  whole  country  to  the  Biitisb 
possessions,  if  such  a  step  be  deemed  necessary. 
It  is  in  vain  to  dissemble  the  fallen  condition  of  tte 
Punjab.    Already  has  rebellion  brokai  out  in  seve- 
ral places ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  evea 
the  possessions  belonging  to  the  Lahore  govern* 
ment  across  the  Indus,  will  be  wrested  from  it  by 
Dost  Mohummud,  if  not  jdelded  without  a  struggle. 
The  kingdom  founded  by  the  Maharajah  Rm^jeet 
Singh  is  thus  being  broken  up ;  and  already  have, 
the  richest  portions  of  it  been  parcelled  out  and 
sold !    The  respect  which  the  tributaries  of  Laiioie 
showed  to  its  government  is  now  turned  inta  ccoi- 
tempt,  for  the    sovereignty  is  virtually  extinct 
Dhuleep  is,  indeed,  king  of  the  Sikhs,  his  mother  k 
Ranee,  and  both  are  supported  by  the  British! 
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Trte^  but  the  rery  fact  of  being  ^'Mpp&rted*'  by  d 
foreign  power  proves,  in  the  plainest  manner,  the 
weakness  and  nominal  character  of  the  ^govern- 
ment     Dbuleep    Singh^  kmg  or  Maharajah,  is 
under  one  or  both  titles  a  mere  pnppet ;  possesses 
no  real  power,  and  is  whoHy  a  dependent  on  the 
British,  who  are  now  in  reality  the  rulers  of  the  The  British 
Punjab.     It  wis  be  a  fortunate  event  if,  by  the  mount  m  the 
arrangements  and  treattes  set  forth  in  the  Go-  "'^^ 
vemor-generaFs  proclamations,  the  people  of  the 
Punjab  can  be  made  to  believe  that  they  have  a 
king  and  government ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
turbulent  Sikhs»  who  yielded  no  allegiance  either 
to  Dhuleep  Singh  or  his  nK>ther  before  their  inva- 
sion of  the  British  provinces,  will  now  pay  them    . 

,    ,  1  .  «  ,  Disgustofthe 

homage,  degraded  as  they  conceive  mother  and  son  sikhs. 
to  be  by  the  treaty  formed  with  the  British ;  where- 
hy  the  kingdom  gained  by  their  great  ruler,  Runjeet 
Singfa^  ha&  been  divided  among  strangers,  and  the 
richest  province  belonging  to  it  bestowed  on  a 
man  who  once  owed  to  the  Lahore  government 
allegiance  as  a  vassal. 

The  fortux^  of  war  has  deprived  the  Sikhs,  fw  The  present 

*  government 

the  present,  of  the  means  of  showing  how  irksome,  cannot  last 
degraidmg,  and  humffiating  their  position  is ;  but  it 
would  argue  a  very  hnperfect  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
raster  of  the  Sikh,  to  suppose  that  he  will  long  yield 
even  a  seeming  obedience  to  the  present  government. 
Any  clumge  wcMild  be  preferable^  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  before  many  months  have  elapsed, 
these  will  be  a  new  head  of  the  government.    At  all 

VOL.  II.  s 
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events,  discord  apd  anarchy  must  soon  resnlt  from 
the  present  condition  of  the  Punjab:  there  may  be  a 
king  at  Lahore,  but  how  far  does  his  power  ext»^t 
Can  he  leave  that  fortress,  and  trust  himself  to  hn 
own  troops,  or  can  his  mother  retreat  from  her 
stronghold  without  the  risk  of  being  murd^ed  ? 

Goolab  Singh  appears,  at  present,  a  firm  ally  ot 
the  Lahore  govemm^it,  and  sincere  in  his  endea- 
vours to  arrange  matters  between  it  and  the  Bri- 
tish ;  but  such  mediation  is  only  nominal  on  hs 
part.     Had  the^  Lahore  government  been  guilty  of 
instigating  the  Sikhs  to  their  invasion  of  the  Bri- 
tish territories,  the  heads  of  it  might  justly  have 
^Uiriihow  dreaded  the  displeasure  of  the  latter.     But  we 
KforTSeYn.  ^^®  showu,  and  the  government  well  know^  t^ 
Tasion.         neither  the  Ranee,  nor  her  son,  had  sufficient  con- 
trol over  the  soldiery,  to  restrain  thdr  desire  to 
invade  India.    Had  it  been  otherwise — had  they 
instigated  the  hostility  of  the  Sikhs,  the  Govemoi^ 
general  would  have  entered  into  no  treaty  with 
them.    The  opportunity  was  fkvoorable  to  Groofa^ 
Singh's  intervention  as  a  mediator,  since  there  was 
no  other  influential  person  who  could  undertake 
the  task  with  any  prospect  of  success;    for  the 
Sirdars  were  all,  more  or  less,  impficated  in  the 
invasion ;   whereas  Goolab  Singh  had  stood   alosf 
vmwmuMe     throughout  the  contest.     He  was  thus  the   onh 

opportunity  "  ' 

for  Goolab      persou    couuected  with    Lahore,  that    could    be 

Singh's  inter-   *  •  #.     i 

fercnce.         called  to  the  aid  of  the  Ranee  and  her  son,  at  & 


time  when  the  safety  of  both,  as  well  as  the 
ence  of  the  Lahore  government,  was  at  stake.      Hie 
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Rajfth  deserves  credit  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
he  arranged  matters  between  the    two    govern- 
ments ;   but  he  never  supposed  that  out  of  all  he 
effected^  any  permanent  good  could  arise.    Before 
the  Sikhs  invaded  the  British  territories^  the  Rajah 
of  Jummoo  knew  that  the  force  which  he  could 
bring  against  us  was  unequal  to  the  contest^  and 
this  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  forbore  to  aid 
his  countrymen — ^But  what  could  have  induced 
Goolab  Singh  to  come  to  Lahore  and  risk  his  life, 
if  he  had  not  some  great  object  to  gain  ?    We  have 
attributed  his  motives  to  the  thirst  for  revenge  on 
the  murderers  of  his  nephew  and  son ;  and  the  terms 
he  proposed  before  he  would  accept  the  Wuzeer- 
ship,    appeared  to    confirm  this  view;    but  the 
Rajahj  in  visiting  Lahore;  wished  also  to  impress 
on  the  Khalsa  troops,  that  he  was  their  firiend  and 
ally ;  and  they  believed  him,  nay,  relied  upon  his 
sid  in  the  time  of  need.    This  was  the  impression  GooiabSinsh't 
he  wanted  to  make,  and  calculating  on  the  &vour-  Euion?     ^ 
able  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  the  Sikhs,  he 
returned  to  Jummoo,  there  to  await  the  coming 
Btru^le^  which  he  foresaw  would  lead  to  his  being 
called  for  at  a  time  when  nothing  could  save  the 
Lahore  government  but  his  own  interference  and 
mediation. 

Goolab  Siugh  became  Wuzeer,  because  in  that  Hbviewi  pro. 

,  ,  motcd  by  b€* 

capacity  he  could  more  easily  and  expeditiously  coming 
arrange  the  terms  of  treaty  as  regarded  the  Lahore 
and  the  British  governments ;  but  when  the  criti- 
cal time  arrived,  he  found  it  convenient  to  quarrel 
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with  the  Ranee,  and  vacate  an  appointment  which 

he  had  accepted  merely  to  suit  his  own  political 

views.     From  being  a  vassal  of  Lahore,  he   wa* 

His  indepcn-  xiqw  about  to  becomc  an  independent  Rajah,  not 

deuce  to  oe  .  /»    ■»  i  ^  ^l 

gained.         only  01  his  own  temtory  of  Jummooi  but  oi  the 

whole  mountainous  tract  between  die  Beas  and 

the  Indus ;   and  this  accession  of  authority  aad  inr 

fluence  arose  from  ^  war  whicl)  he  himself  had 

The  invasion  sccretly  fostcTcd,   with  a  view  of   rediidng   the 

faVo^lfrabi^^^^^  powcT  of  the  Lahorc  government,  and  rendering  it 

^"°*'  wholly  dependent  for  its  existence  on  one  with 

which  he  knew  he  could  make  &vourable  tenw 

for  securing  his  own  independence* 

But  in  accomplishing  his  own  end,  to  what  a 
d^raded  condition  has  he  reduced  the  gov^nment 
of  Lahore !     We  believe  that  few  will  be  incline^ 
to  doubt  what  we  have  asserted,  namely^  that  in 
reality  no  independent  government  now  exists  in 
the  Punjab.    Through  the  fortune  of  war,  tb^ 
Sikhs  were  so  completely  humbled  by  the  Britisl^ 
that  the  means  of  governing  their  vast  kingdom  no 
longer  existed  ;   and  it  has  been  shown,  that  loog 
The  cession  of  before  the  Jalindhur  Doab  was  ceded  to  the  Brir 
matter  of  ne-  tish,  the  hill  tribcs,  occupying  the  n^fountainous 
cessity.         districts  of  it,  had  thrown  off  their  all^ianpe  to  the 
government  of  Lahore ;  so  that  our  taking  posses- 
sion of  this  Doab  was  a  mere  matter  of  necessity, 
forced  upon  the  British  in  consequence  of  having 
weakened  and  broken  the  power  which  had,  here^ 
The  same  re-  tofore,  been  paramount  in  this  Doab.    The  sam^ 
cashm^e?e/    reasoning  applies  to   Cashmere,  and  other  hilly 
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districts  made  over  to  Goolab  Singh.    Had  the 
latter  not  thus  received  them^  there  is  every  pro- 
balnlity  that  he  would  have  seized  upon  them  by 
force,  if  they  had  remained  as  portions  of  the  kmg- 
dom  of  Lahore.    A  government,  though  not  en- 
tirely overthrown,  may  be  so  for  weakened,  as  to 
be  incapable  of  defending  itself  against  internal 
dfeorders  and  anarchy ;  and  this  has  been  the  posi- 
tion of  that  of  Lahore,  not  only  since  the  campaign 
^tJi  the  British,  but  from  the  day  of  the  death  of  The  Lahore 
Shere  Singh  and  the  Prime  Minister  Dhyan  Singh.  reXslSce  ihe 
The  government  of  the  Punjab  has  been,  virtually,  sf^l;;^^***'^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  soldiery,  who  plundered  the 
state  as  long  as  anything  remained ;  and  when  the 
treasury  was  exhausted,  and  the  disafibcted  troops 
saw  no  prospect  of  their  being  longer  maintained, 
they  resolved  to  hasten  a  crisis,  whereby  the  inde 
pendence  of  themselves  and    their   government 
would  be  compromised,  or  their  ambitious  views 
realized.     But  they  cared  not  for  consequences: 
they  were  reckless  and  determined  to  fight ;  and 
though  their  several  defeats  have  taught  the  Sikhs 
a  lesson,  yet  their  return  to  order  and  peace  is  fer  Miutary  anar- 
•  distant.     Their  progress  has  been  arrested  and  LndLuV  ^^ 
themselves  beaten  and  destroyed  in  great  numbers; 
but  the  Punjab  is  a  populous  country,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  those  men  who  have  been  disbanded.  The  reason 

,__     __  _      _  •     1         Ai  1  why  it  should.  • 

Will  all  at  once  settle  down  quietly ;  they  must  have 
employment,  but  they  will  not  exchange  the  sword 
for  the  ploughshare,  and  therefore  their  only 
means  of  procuring  a  livehhood  must  depend  on 
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the  former.  If  there  be  no  public  enemy  against 
whom  they  can  wield  it,  nor  any  government  capa- 
ble of  mamtaining  them  as  soldiers,  what  idtema- 
tive  remains  for  them,  but  to  turn  their  arms 
against  each  other  ? 

The    pjteser^     jndition  of  the  Punjab    is  as 

The  degraded  degraded  <i8  it  was  when   the  Mussulmans  con- 
state of  the  *^ 
Punjab.         quered  the  fierce  and  barbarous  hordes  of  Sikhs 

led  by  the  fanatic  Byrojee  Bunda ;  the  only  diffisr- 

ence  being,  that  on  the  latter  occasion,  the  SUkhs 

had  never  had  a  king,  while  on  the  present,  they 

have  one  in  name  at  least,  if  destitute  of  the  otlier 

attributes  of  sovereignty.     There  had  never  been  a 

man  amongst  them  who  could  not  only  assert  Ihs 

own  independence  as  a  Sirdar,  but  overcome  all 

his  peers,  and  form  a  kingdom,  until    Runjeet 

The  great  cha.  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  effected   an    object 

j^et*singh!""  which  must    ever    impress  us  with  the   h^hest 

opinion  of  his   energy,  courage,  and   judgndeot 

the*Biiti.h^     Even  aided  by  a  British  force,  the  government  rf 

menfoV^La-    Lahorc  is  fceblc,  and  could  not  exist  a  day  were 

hore^cannot    ^j^^  garrfsou  of  Lahorc  withdrawn. 

The  present  arrangement  in  the  Punjab  is  m 

experiment  which  may  prove  successful,  and  every 

one  who  wishes  to  see  order  and  good  govetnmciit 

take  the  place  of  misrule  and  anarchy,  must  wisli 

for  its  success.     We  have  had  quite  enough  of 

warfare. 

State  of  It  may  be  said  that  other  states  have   been 

irasTcd  whli'    similarly  situated,  for  instance,  that  of  Bhur^xMe ; 

pre.''  and  that  after  leaving  a  regiment,  or  even  half  a  one. 
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for  a  few  months  for  the  protection  of  the  young 
Bulwunt  Singh,  the  state  has  remained  in  a  peace- 
ful and  flourishing  condition  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years.     But  in  making  this  comparison,  we  must 
not  forget,  that  the  strong  fortress  of  Phurtpore 
was  dismantled,  and  its  walls  so  far  des|royed  as 
never  again  to  offer  a  resistance  which  Hlkd  tmce 
defied  the  power  of  the  British.     In  thef  JPunjab, 
the  strongholds  of  the  Sikhs  remain  entire:   no 
breach  has  been   made  in  the  walls   of  Lahore, 
Umritsir,  or  the  still  stronger  fort  of  Govind  Ghur; 
and  though  one  of  these  is  at  the  present  moment 
in  possession  of  a  British  force,  and  the  others  no- 
minally in  the  power  of  the  government,  it  would 
be  no  difficult  matter  for  the  Sikhs  to  render  both 
Umritdrand  Govind  Ghur  strong  garrisons,  capa-sute  of  the 
ble  of  standing  a  siege.      That  the  British  have  mqs/^"^'' 
taken  all  the  guns  that  had  been  pointed  against 
th^  is  true,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  there  are  many  more  in  Govind  Ghur  and 
Umritsir.     The  treasury  of  Lahore  may  be  ex- 
hausted, but  what  has  become  of  the  vast  wealth 
amassed  by  Runjeet   Singh  ?      A  great  deal,  no 
doubt,  fills  the  coffers  of  the  Rajah  of  Jummoo,  but 
much  of  it  must  be  in  the  possession  of  the  various 
Sirdars  of  the  Punjab,  and  it  only  requires  a  co-  The  sirdan 
aUtion  amongst  them,  to  raise  the  means  of  arming  *"  "^^  '  ^* 
their  followers,  and  rendering  them  once   more 
formidable  even  to  the  British.     The  wealth  and  Poverty  of  the 
s^ength  of  the  government  itself  have  been  exhaust-  vernmenu 
e4  or  destroyed,  but  the  private  resources  of  the 
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Sirdars  hayebeen  left  afanost  utttoHched,  tivn^  for 
form's  sake,  they  were  calkd  upon  to  contxSaiktii 
ifiismg  the  indemnity  which  Deena  Noth,  dnittir 
Singh,  Bhaee  Ram  Singh,  or  Tej  Singh^  orakLieediy 
have  paid  out  of  tiieir  own  coffers ! 

If  the  government  of  Lahore  found  so  nmda  di£* 

fieulty  in  raising  half  a  million  of  money,  at  atiDe 

when  the  repeated  overthrows  of  its  troops  left  bo 

alternative,  how  much  more  will  this  difficidlybe 

The  wealthy    increased  when  a  similar  sum  is  demanded  ?    Hk 

likely  to  re-    govemmeut  itself  will  not  be  in  a  conditioii  to  re* 

tJ^Tr^  demands  spond  to  the  caU,  and  the  Sirdars  will  tun  aderf 

or  money.     ^^  ^  ^j^^  rcucwed  demands  made  on  tbm.    Tkei 

will  rather  trust  to  the  fortune  of  war,  and  stake 

their  wealth  on  the  haasard  of  the  die,  than  yiddit 

for  the  suppiNTt  of  a  weak  and  imbecfle  gofefl^ 

ment. 

A  renewal  of       The  War  crv  has  ceased  for  the  present;  thereii 

war  hkely  to  *  * 

occur.  an  ominous  lull;   the   recollection  of  tiiefar  w 

weighs  heavily  on  the  Sikbs  at  this  mom^t,  wfi 
may  continue  to  do  sp  f<Mr  some  months,  ox  €^ 
until  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  force  whidi  bow 
garrisons  at  Lahore,  but  sooi^w  or  later  the  d^f 
must  come  when  the  British  standards  will  be  b^ob 
unfurled,  and  the  Indus*  and  not  the  .Beaa,  becoiDe 
the  frontier  banrier  of  her  possessicms  in  the  esst 
Present  pod-  Such  is  the  present  portion  of  the  Pui^^  flai 
^^^rep^e^such  the  shadows  of  the  future,  and  it  therefore 
becomes  a  subject  of  the  first  inqyortimce,  to  oM- 
der  how  the  latter  are  to  be  guarded  against;  ^ 
other  words,  how  the  British  are  to  h<4d  ^ 
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of  a  couBtry  boasting  a  numerous  population  of 
Karlike  and  unruly  men  like  the  Sikfas !  They  can- 
not be .  driven  out  of  the  country,  for  where  could 
they  go^  unless  they  crossed  the  Kavee,  Chenab^ 
Jelum,  imd  Indus^  pursued  by  the  British  ?  And 
this  leads  us  to  advert  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted^ 
in  case  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  British  to  sub- 
jugate the  whole  of  the  Punjab. 

The  campaign  wUch  has  just  been  terminated, 
proved   incontestibly,  that  th^  only  efficient  arm 
tibat  could    maintain  an  equal    contest  with    the 
Sikhs,  was  the  European  infantry  and  cavalry.    IfTheimpor- 
ever  the  Khalsa  troops  therefore  re-assemble  and  Eu^p^a"^^^ 
wage  war  on  the  British,  the  army  of  the  latter  *'^^'' 
must  be  composed  of  a  mudi  laiger  force  in  Euro- 
peans, than  it  can  at  pres^it  boast  <if.    The  {»e* 
sent  Anglo-Indian  army  is  required  for  the  protec* 
tipn  of    the  territory  which  we  niready  possess; 
and  thoogh  the  great  moral  effect  of  our  late  vic'* 
toories  over  the  Sikhs,  may  render  it  a  safe  measure 
to  leav«  20,000  troops  beyond  the  Sutlej,  yet  this 
impi^ssion,   like   every  other,  will  daily  become 
fginter.    If,  then,  the  present  strength  of  this  army 
is  needed  for  the  security  of  the  British  territory  in 
India,  the  acquisition  of  the  four  remaining  Doabs 
l3ring  between  the  rivers  Beas,  Ravee,  Chenab,  Je» 
liun,  and  Indus,  will  necessarily  require  a  great  ad- 
dition^ not  perhaps  for  the  acquisition  of  thes^  extent 
sive  tracts  of  country,  but  for  retaining  them«  It  is  no  The  acceubn 
doubt  true,  that  the  British  government  do  not  want  toi5?SI!aJSd- 
inore  territory,  but  it  wiU  not  do  for  us  to  take  merdy  ^^^ 
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a^slice  or  two  firom  the  loaf;  the  whole  must  be  de^ 
Increase  of     voured  for  Security's  sake.    As  yet^  the  cmly  iii- 

irregular  "^  ^      "  ^ 

cavalry.  creaso  to  the  army  has  taken  place  in  the  irr^alar 
cavalry  branch :  the  proposed  augmentati<«  in  the 
Native  in&ntry  has  been  for  the  present  aban« 
doned. 
SuperforitT  of  '^^^  cause  of  the  outcry  against  rai^ng  new  regi- 
wWier^**^^  ments  of  European  infantry  or  cavalry  is  the 
expense;  but  surely  if  the  European  soldiers  be 
more  efficient  than  thrice  the  number  of  Natives, 
or  rather^  if  the  former  possess  qualities  which 
are  looked  for  in  vain  among  the  latter,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  European  soldier  must  be  less  costly  than 
the  sepoy. 

Already  the  Anglo-Indian  army  of  Bengal  num- 
bers seventy-four  regiments  of  Native  in&ntry,  but 
possesses  only  two  of  European   infimtry.     The 
Queen's  government  allows  a  certain  number  of 
regunents  for  India,  because  in  all  probaUfity  some 
dbubts  formally  existed  in  England,  as  to  whetter 
the  European  soldier,  disciplined  under  ofiicerswho 
never  leave   India,  could   be   equal  to  the  men 
drilled  in  Europe.    There  is  no  longer  any  ground 
for  this  opinion.     The  Bengal  (European  infimtry 
was  proved  in  the  late  war  to  be  equal  to  the  regi- 
ments in  Her  Majesty's  service. 
The  efficiency     Now,  it  will  be  sccn  from  what  occurred  in  the 
m^''^^'  war  with  the  Sikhs,  that  Natives  may  be  made*  afll 
efficient  artillery-men  as  Europeans,  and  the  Sikli 
artillery  proved  that  this  branch  of  their  service 
could  not  have  been  better  served,  or  have  done 
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greater  destruction^  had  their  gunners  been  Natives 
of  Europe,  instead  of  the  Punjab.  The  efficiency 
of  the  Native  artillery  in  our  own  service,  likewise 
confirms  the  high  character  of  this  branch  of  the 
army,  whether  the  gunners  be  Native  or  European. 
The  former  are  proud  of  this  branch  of  the  service, 
they  love  their  guns  as  they  do  their  brothers,  and 
never  desert  them  but  in  death.  The  same  feeling 
was  strongly  evinced  among  the  Sikh  artillery-men* 
on  several  of  them  being  disbanded.  They  were 
ofiered  service  in  the  line ;  but  they,  one  and  all,  re- 
fused to  serve  as  infiMitry  soldiers. 

The  Native  of  India  forms  his  own  opinion  re-  The  reason  of 
garding  the  efficiency  of  his  weapons,  and  while  the 
Native  cavalry-soldier  longs  for   a  heavy  cutting 
sword,  instead  of  one  meant  merely  for  the  thrust, 
and  the  in&ntry  soldier  may  also  wish  for  some 
other  weapon  in  lieu  of  the  bayonet,  the  artillery- 
man  has  nothing  forther  to  demand ;   there  is  his 
noble  gun,  which,  if  properly  served,  needs  no  fur- 
ther assistance;  once  in  position,  it  deals  out  its 
murderous  contents  with  certainty  and  terrible  ef- 
fect.     A  sword  or  a  lance  may  fail  in  penetrating 
the  quilted  clothes^  of  the  Sikhs,  but  not  so  the  shot 
or  grape !     The  arm  is  perfect  m  itself,  and  is  not 
feeble  when  exposed  to  the  indomitable  charge  of 
the  British  bayonets.     Allowing  therefore,  every  in^ri^Hy  ^^ 
weight  to  this  important  arm,  we  yet  see  thatitJJ^^g^ 
must  yield  the  palm  to  European  infiEUitry,  and  the  p*^  in^try. 
charge  of  the  latter  against  the  Sikh  guns,  sustains 
the  character  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  the 
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Macedonian  phalanx  did  when  led  by  Alexander 

the  Great  agamst  Porus. 

European  in-       From  whflt  has  been  saM  and  shown   of  the 

of^^t^rp^^  European  m£Eiiitry^  it  may  be  mferred,  that   to 

cu^tawes?'"  Possess  Strength  in  this  arin,  is  to  secnre  victoiy 

under  any  circumstances.      Hence  the  necessity 

for  raising  more  European  regim^its  than  at  pre- 

Bent  exist  in  India. 

But  while  allowing  its  full  we^t  to  the  Euro** 
pean  infantry,  it  must  not  be  ovaio<dced  that  the 
cavalry  is  equally  important  and  requiate.     We 
have  in  a  previous  chapter  discussed  the  merits  of 
r^^ular  and  irregular  Native  cavahy;  foot  whatever 
their  respective  merits  may  be,  it »  «i  tmdeniable 
feet  that  neither  are  at  all  equal  to  European 
cavalry :  we  do  not  deny  that  the  regular  Native 
cavahy  have  often  charged  galhmtJy^  4tt«J  vied  witti 
the  Enropeans ;  and  as  &r  as  tiie  knowledge  of  the 
sword  is  concerned,  there  may  be  superiority  in 
many  instances  on  the  side  of  the  Native  horse* 
The  import-   "^^^  5   bttt  where  a  combined,  uresistible    heavy 
peanlvil'i^  ^^^^  ^  required,  the  greart  superiority  of  the 
European  cavalry  must  be  allowed.     In  the  Native 
in&ntry,  there  are  nuiHerous  individuals  who  in 
single  combat  would  triumph  over  a  European  foot- 
The  fierce      Boldier,  for  the  Native  is  sldffiil  with  Ms  sword ;  hvA 
E^l^an  **  there  is  somethmg  in  the  European  when  hig^  er- 
Mdc" '"      <^ted  on  the  field  of  battle,  allied  to  madness,  which 
nothing  can  reost;  all  his  milder  le^ngs  give  way 
to  a  fierce  and  terrible  impetuosity;  the  quiet, 
orderly  ^olcUer  becomes  at  once  a  daring  and  despe- 
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rate  warrior.     At   Feerosshuhnur,  noting  co^Id 
exceed  the  individual  courage  of  the  European 
^    soldiers;   the  havoc  committed  by  individuals  is 
hardly  to  be  credited.    One  remarkable  case  may 
be  noticed^  that  oi  DriU-serjeant  Snoc^^  a  quiet 
and  inofiensire  man,  but  an  exceedingly  smart  and 
strict  disciplinarian^  who  was  so  excited  at  the 
battle  alluded  to,  that  he  actually  killed  eleven 
men  with  his  own  hand !    Some  he  AoU  the  brains 
of  othi^rs  he  knocked  ont  with  the  butt-end  of  his 
musket,  and  sever^  were  bayoneted.    This  feat, 
as  witnessed  by  an  officer  who  related  the  circum- 
stance to  us,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
that  can  be  well  ccMiceived ;  the  man  more  resem- 
bled a  demon  than  a  human  being.    But  indeed, 
in  this  be  was  not  singular  i  the  fierce  spirit  ex- 
hibited by  the  3rd  dragoons  at  Moodkee,  for  ex-* 
ample,  impressed  the  Sikhs  with  the  idea  that  they 
were  something  akin  to  fiends,  if  not  entirely  super- 
natural ! 

la  all  gjpeat  engagements,  however  much  the  in-  An  amy  not 
&ntry  may  do,  the  victor3r  can  never  be  complete  out^vai^l ' 
without  an  efficient  force  of  cavalry;  not  such 
cavalry  as  the  Sikh  Ghoorchurras,  but  brave,  daunt-* 
less  feUows  like  our  European  dragoons ;  and  the 
want  q{  this  branch  was  sadly  felt  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  campa^,  particularly  at  Moodkee 
and  Fearozshuhur. 

The  necessity,  therefore,,  for  raising  European  Th«  neccwity 
cavalry  regiments  who  may  be  at  all  times  avail*  more  reji- 
able  is  obvious.    Our  strength  in  regular  Native  European 

cavalry. 
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cavalry  is  sofflciettt ;  and  so  it  wQl  b^  in  irregrikr 
cavaky  when  the  number  of  the  latter  shidi  eqml 
fifteen  regbaEients;  but  surely  there  ought  to  be 
two  complete  r^^iments  of  European  candry  in 
the  Compansr's  service^  or  even  more;  eatd  the 
men  enlisting  into  the  Company's  service  would 
furnish   numerous  candidates  for   this  important 
branch. 
Three  more        In  the  eveut  of  the  Punjab  being  annexed  to  our 
ES^anip.  territory,  there  will  necessarily  be  required  five 
fijntry  rcquir-  ^jQjjjpi^j^  r^imeuts  of  European  in&ntry  and  one 
of  European  cavalry  for  each  Doab,  in  addition  to 
a  considerable  force  of  Native  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery ;  at  least,  until  the  r^ractory  spirit  of  the 
Sikhs  should  be  com[^tely  broken^    The  Euro- 
pean raiments  of  infiuitry,  making  five  in  aH, 
shouM  each  be  kq>t  complete  to  the  strength  of 
1000  bayonets. 
No  demency       It  may  be  here  observed,  that  it  is  alkged,  the 
^^tedfri^m  expense  of  maintaining  such  a  force  in  the  Poi^ 
the  Sikhs.      ^q||]j  moTe  than  counterbalance  any  immediate  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  its  possession. .  This  may 
or  may  not  be  true ;  but  the  aspect  of  affisdrs  is  so 
completely  changed  in  that  country  within  the  ehoift 
period  of  six  months,  that  force  alone  can  mainfaiiii 
its  tranquillity;    and  before  annexing  it  to  the 
British  possessions,  it  may  be  necessary  to  anni- 
hilate the  whole  race  of  disorderly  Sikhs  who  lire 
by  the  sword  alone.    Such  a  war  of  extermination 
will  of  course  be  avoided  if  possible,  for  humanity 
shudders  at  the  bare  idea  of  extensive  bloodshed; 
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but  the  fierce  and  bacrbaroas  character  of  these 
people  must  be  taken  into  account ;  and  if  any,  one 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  clemency  would  be  shown 
by  the  Sikhs,  were  any  untoward  and  unlooked-for 
event  to  cause  our  troops  to  ML  into  their  hands,  he 
IS  more  mistaken  than  if  he  looked  for  it  from  the 
AS^an  in  the  defiles  of  the  Khyber  Pass.    The  The  sikhs 
Mussulman  will  spare,  as  was  evinced  in  the  case  ^th  the  Mus- 
of  Akhber  Khan,  but  such  pity  is  not  to  be  ex-    """*" 
pected  from  the  followers  of  Gooroo  Govind.    How 
did  Biddulph  escape  ?    Merely  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Mussulman  artillery-men.  Does  anyone 
suppose  that  Dr.  Banan  and  the  men  of  the  31st 
would  have  escaped  death  if  the  Sikhs,  under 
Runjoor  Singh,  had  got  possession  of  them  ?    No  The  cause  of 
wonder,  then,  that  the  British  government  should  the  pan  of  die 
feel  disinclined  to  have  any  thing  further  to  do  with 
the  Sikhs  beyond  endeavouring  to  re-establish  rule 
and  order,  and  assisting  their  government  in  obtain* 
ing  and  preserving  control  over  its  own  subjects. 
Rather  than  come  in  contact  with  this  sanguinary 
people  by  keeping  possession  of  Cashmere,  this 
fertile  tract  has  been  made  over  to  Goolab  Singh, 
who,  though  not  a  Sikh  himself,  is  yet,  from  ex- 
perience, well  adapted  for  defending  his  own  pos- 
sessions against  their  assaults. 

There  is  some  reason  for  believing,  that  sooner 
than  annex  the  whole  of  the  Punjab  to  the  British 
territories,  the  country  might  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  tiie  Rajah  of  Jummoo  and  Cashmere. 
But  Goolab  Singh  cannot  live  for  ever ;  the  lives 
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of  the  Raiiee  and  her  yoBDg  8on  aro  very  iiocertan 
also ;  and  if  these  three  individaids  shonU  £sap- 
pear,  what  is  to  become  of  the  Punjab  } 

If  siioh  a  crisia  shoaild  occur,  the  Sikhs  ntgfat 
probably  look  te  a  son  of  Shere  Singh  as  the  right- 
fiil  heir  to  the  throne  of  Lahore ;  bat  still  BntiA 
interference  would  be  required  to  support  faun. 
Such  a  weak  kind  of  government  could  not  exist 
long ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  alternative,  short  of 
suJajugaiaon,  is  the  adoption  oi  the  i^stem  of  sop 
porting  the  govemmeni  by  a  contingent  or  sub- 
sidiary force.    The  Sikhs,  if  r^ulady  paid  and 
entertw'ned  as  sdldiers^  might,  no  doubt,  be  nudfe 
servioeable  in  thtft  way;    but  the  feudal  systea 
in  force  would  throw  great  obstacles  in  &e  w^  of 
this  arrangement^  and  render  the  attempt  at  sup 
porting  a  king  at  Lahore  as  nugatory  as  was  tbatctf 
maintaining  Shah  Soojah  Ool  Meolk  on  the  throne 
ofCabuL    Like  that  imbecile    man,  the    person 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Lahore  might  for  a  tisie 
appear  grateful  for  our  aid ;  but  sooner  or  later  he 
Probable  re-   would  find  our  preseuco  irksome,  and  endeavour  hj 
every  means  in  his  power  to  rid  himsdf  of  the  very 
people  to  whom  he  stood  indebted  £ot  his  exalta- 
tion. 

The  present  aspect  of  afiaurs  in  the  Pui^jab  diffeis 
widely  from  that  in  A%hanistan  durii^  the  ahort 
reign  of  Shah  Soc^jah*.  No  ruler  has  been  dethroosd 
to  give  place  to  another.  The  present  Maharafsk 
of  the  Sikhs  is  tacitly  allowed  to  be  the  rightfid 
heir  of  the  throne  of  Lahore,  and  there  ai^[>ears  to 
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be  no  other  candidate  who  wished  to  dispossess 
him.  Still  a  weak  government  will  ever  have 
secret  enemies^  and  when  its  head  requires  the 
ds^tanceofa  foreign  powder/ it  is  impo^ible  for 
him  to  secure  the  esteem  or  firm  adherence  of  his 
subjects. 

It  may  be  a  point  for  consideration,  whether  the  u  tbe  country 
Punjab  be  worth  annexing  to  the  British  territories.  J'nz^  "'*"*** 
At  first,  the  expense  of  securing  it  would  probably 
more  than  counterbalance  the  revenual  advantages 
accruing  firom  the  possession  ;  but  the  afiair  is  not 
entirely  one  of  profit  and  loss.     Here  iB  a  large 
and  populous  nation  without  any  eflScient  govern- 
ment.    If  the  support  of  the  British  be  withdrawn, 
the  return  to  anarchy  and  misrule  is  certain,  and 
we  must  either  allow  the  contending  powers  to  settle 
matters  by  a  civil  war,  or  seize  at  once  the  country 
and  bring  it  under  British  rule;   or  suffer  some 
other  contiguous  power  to  interfere  for  its  settle- 
ment.    This  last  alternative  cannot,  on  broad  and  Th«  British 

must  be  pre* 

obvious  political   grounds,   be    permitted.      The  pared  for  such 
complete  annexation  of  the  Punjab  will,  therefore, 
sooner  or  later  be  forced  on  us,  and  though  attended 
by  great  outlay,  the  rich  tracts  of  country  might, 
under  carefiil  British  rule  and  management,  even- 
tually be  made  to  yield  a  rich  return.     Let  us 
then  be  prepared  for  the  emergency.     No  means 
must  be  overlooked  for  curbing  the  disorderly  and 
treacherous  spirit  of  the  Sikhs ;  by  force,  and  force 
alone^  can  this  be  accomplished,  and  in  adopting 
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the  necessary  measures  let  <lie  principle  of  economy 
for  a  time  be  overlooked :  the  acquisition  of  ihe 
Punjab,  mth  the  Indus  forming  oiu:  boundary  on 
the  westj  will  ho  doiibt  tend  to  consolidate  our  vast 
empire,  and  ensure  a  permanency  of  peace  and  its 
countless  blessings. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

THB   BRITISH  GARRISON   AT   LAHORE. 

The  Natives  of  India,  using  the  words  in  their  Vabur  of 

°  ,  Bntish  troops 

most  extensive  sense^  have  always  admitted  the  universally 

•     1        •     1  1  <■  n  allowed  in  the 

mdotnitable  valour  of  the  British  arms.      Theyewt. 
surmount  obstacles  and  overcome  difficulties  which 
are  ordinarily  deemed  impracticable  by  oriental  na* 
tions.     Rivers^  mountains^  i^ugged  defiles,  offer  but 
a  temporary  resistance  to  a  British  force. 

Observe  the  campaign  of  the  army  of  the  Indus,  instances  of  it 
That  river  had  previously  been  regarded  by  the 
Natives  of  Hindostan  as  a  natural  barrier,  beyond 
-which  it  was  unsafe  to  pass.  They  had  a  horror  of 
the  bare  act  of  using  the  water  of  a  stream  which 
they  hold  in  no  esteem.  Unlike  their  favorite 
Ganges,  the  sluggish  waters  of  which  flow,  after 
leaving  the  mountains  at  Hurdwar,  in  a  calm  and 
an  uninterrupted  current  to  the  sea,  fertilizing  the 
countries  through  which  they  pass,  and  bearing  on 
their  bosom  numberless  boats  freighted  with  the 
produce  of  India  as  well  as  foreign  articles  of  trade 
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and  traffic ;  the  Indus^  ri^g  in  a  wild  and  desolate 
region  among  the  unexplored  fis^nesses  of  the 
Himalayan  range^  and  winding  its  rapid  courso 
through  mountains  and  defiles^  reaches  the  plains 
of  the  Punjab  in  a  rapid  current,  and  in  its  course 
towards  the  ocean  receives  the  tributary  streams  of 
the  five  rivers.  Its  banks,  in  many  places,  are 
peopled  by  a  fierce  and  lawless  race  who  inhabit 
the  almost  inaccessible  countries  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  instead  of  following  the  peaceful  arts  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  wage  continual  war  with 
their  neighbours,  and  not  unfrequently  turn  their 
arms  against  each  other.  Such  was  the  river  which 
bore  the  fleet  of  the  great  conqueror  Alexand^  to 
the  ocean,  when  his  veteran  troops,  tired  and  worn 
out  with  conquest,  refused  to  advance  further  in 
their  victorious  career  towards  the  east,  and  such 
is  the  river  which  now  bears  the  steamers  oi 
the  British  nation  through  r^ons  which  only  a 
few  years  ago  were  poss^i^sed  by  the  bigoted 
and  insolent  Ameers  of  Scinde,  who  ventured  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  another  Alexander,  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes,  not  attaided  by  a  numerous 
army  like  the  first  of  his  n^me,  but  the  peacefiil 
bearer  of  a  noble  present  for  the  great  ruler  of  the 
Punjab. 

The  army  of  the  Indus  crossed  this  great  river> 
threaded  the  Bolan  pass,  reached  Candahar,  and 
pursued  its  victorious  progress  to  Cabul  after 
seizing  Ghuzni,  the  stronghold  of  the  Affghans. 
This  was  a  great  achievement,  and  the  nation 
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capable  of  performing  it  was  looked  upon  by  the 
fierce  and  warlike  tribes  of  the  country  as  invin* 
ciMe.    'Tis  true  there  were  no  organised  troops  to 
arrest  the*  progress  of  this  army,  nor  could  the 
Affghans  oppose  it  with  any  force  of  artillery  like 
that  la*ought  into  the  field  by  the  Sikhs ;  still,  the 
occapatioii  of  Cabiil  by  the  British  was  a  great 
enterprize.     That  such  a  task  was  accomplished  by 
sheer  bravery  and  perseverance,  no  one  will  deny 
who  has  read  the  records  of  the  campaign.     The 
capture  of  the  chief  fortress  of  the  Ameers  was  Vaiour 
a  fitting  sequel    to    the  deeds  of  high   emprise  in  taking  pos- 
^lacted  in  A%hanistan,  arid  the  victory  on  the  cabui?  ^ 
Sutlej  capped  the  whole.     Thus,  in  a  period  ofLa^hw!*^^ 
eqght  years,  did  the  British  troops  under  a  Keane,  a 
Napier,  and  a  Gough  make  themselvesi  masters  of 
Cabul,  Hydrabad,  and  Lahore.     Ten   or  twelve 
jnears  ago,  such  feats  were  hardly  dreamt  of,  and 
the  policy  of  Lord  William  Bentinek  in  1831  would  ^j;J.^[l^j«™ 
have  shfiink  firom  such  acts  of  daring.    And  how  p*'***^^ 
was  it  that  this  enlightened  governor  never  con^ 
templated  such  conquests  ?    Not,  certainly,  firom  any 
dres^l  that  the  army  of  India  could  not  accomplish 
them ;  but  solely  from  his  unwillingness  to  risk  the 
lives  of  hk  own  countrymen,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Natives  of  Indiaj  in  a  warfare  for  the  possession  of 
territory  which  he  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  would 
entail  endle^  trouble  and  expense  on  its  possessors. 

The  exp«iment  was  made  by  his  successor  of  5'**'.^  ^uck- 

*  ...  land's  policy 

^pladns;.  a  dethroned  and  imbecile  kinir    on    the  >"  restonnir 
throne  of  Cabul;  and  for  what  purpose?-  TheooiMooik, 
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dread  of  Russian  inyasioii  had  given  rise  to  suflpi- 
eions  r^arding  the  ruler  of  Afi^ianistan  ;   he  was 
supposed  to  be  friendly  to  Russia.    He  was. also 
hostile  to  our  old  and  steady  ally  Runjeet  SiBgfa. 
He  must  be  dethroned^  in  order  to  secure  the  aid 
of  a  man  who  could  not  of  himself  maintam  a 
government,  and  who,  restored  to  his  lost  Hnrone, 
would  be  the  first  to  prove  his  ingratitude,  by  de- 
stroying the  very  people  who  had  placed  him  there. 
Shah  Soojah  ool  Moolk  was  once  more  king  c^ 
Cabul,  his  claims  were  tacitly  allowed,  his  capital 
was  held  possesidon  of  by  those  who  had  restored 
him  to  his  kingdom.     The  army  which  had  accom- 
plished this,  was  then  reduced  in  strength,  and  the 
safety  of  Affghi^istan  entrusted  to  a  force  com- 
posed chiefly  of  natives  of  Hindostan,  whose  only 
wish  was  to  return  to  their  own  country*    With 
the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Affghans  unbroken,  and 
thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  invaders  of  thdr 
country,  what  was  then  to  be  expected  ?    Could 
it  ever  have  been  contemplated  that  such  a  people 
would  allow  any  opportunity  to  pass  of  expellfng 
the  invaders  ?    Was  it  not  rather  to  be  looked  for, 
that  by  the  sword,  and  the  sword   alon6,  omr 
dominion  and  power  were  to  be  preserved  ?    Could 
any  arrangement  of  a  peacefid  nature,  with  the 
hostile  tribes  whose  country  had  been  invaded,  and 
a  ruler  forced  on  the  throne  whom  fhey  demised, 
ever  have  been  calculated  on?    Could  the  bare 
retreat  or  withdrawal  of  the  British  force  satisfy 
the  Affghans  for  the  insult  and  injmy  heaped  on 
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QmnJ  No.  Nothing  less  than  the  destracticm  of 
their  invaders,  offered  a  balm  to  their  outraged 
feelings 

The  invasion  of  a  country  without  due  provoca-TheinTation 
tion,  is  to  be  avoided  as  an  evU  m  itself,  and  fruit- Sl^^Z^ei 
fill  of  disastrous  consequences.    A  people  may  be^*'^*"^ 
conquered,  but  their  conversion  into  obedient  and 
loyal  subjects  is  always  difficult— often  imposable. 
The  dangerous  experiment  of  invasion  was,  there- 
fore, wisely  avoided   by  the   present  Governor- 
general  of  India.    He  was  averse  to  war  under  any 
pretext  short  of  the  defence  of  the  British  terri- 
tories, and  his  forbearance  led  him  to  await  aggres-  The  forbear- 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  Sikhs.    War  was  forced  on  Britbh  coa- 
turn ;   he  adopted  hostility  as  an  imavoidable  evil ;  *^*^"°"*' 
and  he  triumphed  oyer  the  foe  who  rashly  at- 
tempted invasion*    From  motives  which  cannot  be 
misconstrued,  the  Goverpor-general  in  the  moment 
of  victory,  expresses  an  ardent  wish  for  the/estora- 
tion  of  peace  and  order  among  the  very  people 
virho  had  threatened  to  wrest  the  British  posses- 
sions in  India  out  of  his  hands. 

Though  thus  conquered  and  discomfited,  the 
Sikhs^  like  the  Affghans,  cherish  the  hope  of  yet 
retaliating  on  their  conquerors,  and  the  spirit  which 
uriras  them  to  seek  for  the  lives  of  the  British,  has  ^*^*''s.fpj'^* 

^  of  the  Sikoi. 

already  manifested  itself;  not  emanating^  it  is  Irue, 
from  the  head  of  the  government,  but  in  the  per- 
soxial  Bialice  pf  the  pi^Qple.  In  the  bazaar  of 
Lahore,  the  bunniahs,  or  merchimts,  have  dared  to 
ill--treat  the  political  functionaries,  while  they  were 
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in  tlie  act  of  endeavouring  to  rwtore  peace  and 
order. 

The  ringleaders  were  seized.    But  what  did  diat 
amount  to  ?    Merely  to  a  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  the  Lahore  gov^tmient^  that  it  is  resdj  to 
redress  any  in9u)t  offered  to  the  paramount  power. 
But  does  any  one  believe  that  Lai  ^Qgfa^  while 
thus  punishing  the  bunniahs  and  other  distuiben 
of  the  public  peacoj  was  annoyed  at  the  occur- 
rence?   Quite  the  rwen^i   Lai  Singh^  with  T^ 
Singh^  Runjoor  £%ngh^  Chuttur  Singh,  Bhaee  Ran 
Singhy  and  Nooroodeen,  the  worthies  who  signed 
the  treaties,  were  rejoiced  at  axk  event,  which  could 
in  any  way  degrade  a  British  officer;    for  whSe 
with-  one  hand  they  would  deal  out  punishment, 
with  the  other  they  would  reward  the  offenders 
for  the  attempt  to  bring  disgrace  on  British  autho- 
Prejudice  in    ^7^    There  is  a  well  known  prejudice  in  favonr  of 
cow"'^^^*    the  cow  among  the  Sikhs,  and  the  same  prejudice 
extends  to  her  offspring.     It  appears,  that   an 
artillery-^nan,  while  on  sentry  duty,  found  two  of 
the  lifter  in  his  way,  and  pushed  them  aside  rathcar 
Thebuoniahg  rudely.    On  this  the  whole  bazaar  of  Lahore  is  in 
•h^^!^***"'  an.  uproar,  and  the  shops  are  shut  I     The  latter 
proceeding  is  a  favourite  one  on  the  part  of  these 
bazaar  bunniahs,  or  venders  of  grain,  to  mark  thor 
contempt  for  the  public  authorities.    It  has  occuiTed 
in  our  own  bazaars.    At  Loodianah,  an  occuneiMe 
of  the  kind  took  place  on  the  occasion  ol  a  luMse* 
dealer  killing  a  cow  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
hoi  to  his  servants.     The  animal  was  slaughtered 
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by  the  unsuspecting  Mussulman  in  broad  day^  and 
close  to  the  city  of  Loodianah.     The  result  was> 
that  all  the  shops  were  closed^  and  the  owners 
resolutely  refused  to  sell  grain  or  any  other  com- 
modity to  the  soldiers  cantoned  there.    This  fstrce 
was  bemg  enacted  for  the  space  of  two  days,  when  ^Jjjj^/Jj 
the  circumstance  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the^P«*"°K  ^^^^ 
author  of  this  work,*  by  the  commanding  officer^ 
with  an  appeal  to  the  effect,  that  if  grain  was  not 
obtained  the  Sipahees  must  starve!     The  remedy 
«)r  such  an  evil  being  extremely  simple,  an  order 
was  issued  to  the  kotwal,  or  chief  Native  ma^s^ 
trate,  to  proclaim,  that  '^  if  in  a  certain  space  of 
time  the  shops  were  not  opened,  the  owners  would 
be  expelled  from  the  bazaars,  and  their  property 
confiscated.**    This  proceeding  had  speedily  the 
desired  effect,  and  the  shops  were  opened. 

This  powerful  prejudice  regarding  the  cow  led  The  daughter 

•  •  -r«i  I-  1  i*     1      of  COW!  and 

the  authonties  at  Lahore,  dunng  the  stay  of  the  buiiociu  for- 

'  ^  ^  bidden  at 

army  of  the  Sutlej,  to  forbid  the  slaughter  of  cows  Lahore  :-- 
or  bullocks  for  the  supply  of  beef  to  the  European  auen^Sedto.^ 
troops.  How  far  the  order  was  carried  into  effect 
in  the  commissariat  department,  we  are  unable  to 
say  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  "but  this  we  can 
vouch  for,  that  at  private  messes  the  beef  never 
appeared  in  better  order,  and  was  never  more  ret 
lished.-  For  an  army  to  be  thus  dictated  to  by  its 
prostrate  foe,  appears  somewhat  absurd.  Had  the 
British  been  at  Lahore  on  a  visit  of  ceremony,  silch 

*  He  waa   officiating  for  the   political    agent,  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  that  functiotiary. 
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as  happened  in  1837^  when  the  CommandeMii* 
chiefs  Sir  Henry  Fane,  attended  the  nuptiafe  d 
Non^al  Singh,  the  abstaining  frmn  the  slav^ter 
e{  cows  might  justly  haye  been  expected ;  bat  tode- 
prive  the  British  soldier  of  his  roast  be^,  to  suit  the 
caprice  and  prejudice  of  the  Sikh  government  ifi 
1846,  is  somewhat  unreasonaUe,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  and  impresses  the  Sikhs  with  a  belief  that 
our  present  position  at  Lahore  is  one  of  su&ranca 
They  would  dictate  to  us,  ev&i  in  their  prostnle 
condition;   and,  therefore,  they  ou^t  to  be  re- 
minded that  we  are  able  to  rend^  the  execution  of 
our  wishes  absolute,  without  any  reference  to  thdr 
absurd  prejudices.    We  are  sufficiendy  acquainted 
with  the  firm  and  determined  character  of  Mi^ 
Lawrence,  to  be  assured  that  the  Sikhs  will  not 
dare  to  tamper  with  him ;  and  they  may  rely  upon 
it  that  he  will  not  allow  any  of  their  absuxd  no- 
tions to  interfere  wkh  the  execution  of  his  arduoon 
Brititb  poiid-  duties.    One  of  his  assistants  was  actually  strack 

cal  ■uthonuet  *^ 

intuited.       severely  on  the  head   by  a  brickbat!     Hardly  a 

month  had  elapsed  after  the  ratificadon  of   the 

treaties  dictated  by  the  Governor-general,  wlnn  he 

representative  was  grossly  assaulted  m  the  streefei 

Idea  of  the     ^  Lahore  1 !    The  Natives  of  India  smile  at  smik 

Nadyet  re-    occurreuces,  and  with  a  shake  of  the  head  exdami. 

gardiDg  our  '  ' 

government,  the  ^'  Ungrez  BuhoduT  can  aanguer  aU,  hut  theg  d» 

ma  know  haw  to  govern  r 
Lahore  aocaa-     xhc  dty  of  Lahoro  has  been  so  accustomed  to 

tomed  to  •'  ^^ 

pillage.         be  pillaged,  that  the  inhabitants,  particularly  the 
bunniahs,  or  merchants,  could  not  account  fcNr  th« 
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fprbearance  of  the  Britbh  on  any  other  groiind  than 
the  &ar  of  Sikh  rea^itment !  Had  the  cities  of 
Lahore  and  Umritdr  been  given  up  to  pillage^  a 
more  lasting  impression  of  our  strength  would  have 
been  produced  than  by  the  act  of  garrisoning  one 
or  both  with  British  soldiers*  The  Native  soldier^ 
moreov^  w^s  sadly  disappointed  at  the  forbear* 
ance  shown  by  the  Govemor^general  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief. When  tired  and  fatigued  with  The  Native 
the  long  march,  th9  sipahee  exclaimed, "  Oh !  sir,  l^^Hrd.''"'' 
only  let  us  loot  (pillage)  Unmtsir  for  three  days^ 
and  we  shall  be  amply  repaid  for  all  our  sufiPer- 
mgsf** 

The  British  garrison  at  Lahore  has  an  ample  The  Lahore 
supply  of  food  for  a  considerable  period.    In  case,  mi^rhe  db- 
therefore,  of  a  repetition  of  the  insult  offered  by  ^* 
the  bunniahs^  the  political  ag^it  might  dispense 
with  them,  and  make  over  the  contents  oi  their 
shops  to  the  government;  supplying  their  place 
with  his  own  bunniahs,  protected  by  the  British 
force. 

Though  placing  every  confidence  in  the  zeal,  Poiitkai  au- 
talent,  and  energy  of  Major  Lawrence  and  his  as-  dcmbtfS  effi- 
sistants,  we  are>  nevertheless,  doubtful  of  the  pro-  *^'*°^^* 
priety  of  entrusting  the  management  <^  a  naticm 
like  the  Sikhs  to  political  deputies.     The  latter 
signally  fiBuIed  at  Cabul,  and  would  have  probably 
been   equally  unfortunate  in  Scinde,  had  not  the 
military  skill  and  decision  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 
been  c^led  into  action  at  a  critical  moment.    We 
do    not  mean  to  insinuate  (or   an  instant,  that 
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Colonel  Outram  was  not  fully  capable  of  maw^ng 
affairs  at  Hydrabad  in  a  military  capacity,  but  tiie 
very  constitution  of  political'  diplomacy  is  inert  as 
regards  the  semi-barbarous  nsitions  of  the  East 
They  pay  ho  respect  to  civil  institutions,  and  re- 
gard the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  a   pofiticai 
Dependent  on  agent  as  cutu^dy  dependent  on  the  jmilitary  foroe 
mUitiry  force.  ^^  j^  command.     Without  a  demonstration  of  tlm 
power  his  orders  are  disr^arded ; .  and,  ther^ore, 
it  might  be  more  effectual  were  orders  to  issue  at 
once  from  the  militaiy  commandant 
The  contrast       The  disastcr  at  Cabul  is  fresh  in  £he  recoQectioD 
taryandpoiu  of  all.     The  Splendid  success  in  Scinde  is  equally 
SScy.  ^^     so.    With  two  such  glaring  examples  before  our 
eyes  of  the  respective  value  of  political  and  nufitarj 
control,  the  choice  was  apparently  easy.      The 
Governor  of  Scinde  was  at  Lahore,  and  it  becomes 
a  question  whether  it  would  not  have  heexk  more 
advisable  to  entrust  Sir  Charles  Napier  vdth  the 
full  and  complete  command  of  the  newly  acquired 
territory  in  the  Punjab,  as  well  as  the  garrismi  of 
Lahore  and  our  political  relations  with  the  Sikhs, 
than  to  send  him  back  to  a  country  which  he  had 
ahready  brought  into  a  state  of  order  and  good 
government.     It  may  be  urged,  the  one  comnwnd 
was  mferior  to  the  other;  but  this  we  are  disposed 
The  eiiflibHity  to  deny.    The  country  of  Scinde  was  under  the 
Napier  for  the  rulc  of  Mussulmau  Amccrs,  with  a  half-discipliBed 
^'sn^affrirs.  army  which  could  never  have  opposed  the  disci- 
plmed  troops  of  Runjeet  Singh.    The  kingdom  of 
the  latter  hds  been  virtually  subdued  by  the  Briti^, 
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but  the  complete  subjugation  of  it  delayed.  A  task' 
yet  resnaius  of  more  importance  than  even  the  re- 
duction of  Scinde;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  one 
so  well  calculated  for  its  performance  as  the  gallant* 
office  who  chastised  the  insolence  and  bad  faith  of 
the  Ameers  md  the  wild  tribes  of  Beloochistan. 

The  appointment  of  So:  Charles  Napier  to  com^'HU  character. 
mand.  the  Punjab  would  have  rendered  political 
agents  quite  unnecessary.     He  would  have  enforced 
btt  orders  at  the  point  of  the  sword*     Such  is  his 
practice  in  Scinde.     There  i?  thus  no  appeal  from 
his  mandates.    No  doubtful  controversy  interferes 
with  his  movements.      No  delay  takes  place  iu 
carrying  out  his  measures.     He  forms  his  own 
opinion  of  the  necessities  of  the  moment ;  and  his 
object  being  to  secure  firm  possession  of  territories 
once  acquired  by  the  sword,  his  resolve  is  carried 
into  immediate  execution.     These  are  the  leading 
principles  by  which  he  has  conquered  and  retained 
Scinde ;  and  had  such  principles  directed  our  affairs 
in  Affghanistan,  the  disastrous  events  which  blem- 
ished the  fair  feme  of  the  British  arms  would  never 
have  occurred. 

At  Cabul,  the  man^ement  of  affauTS  was  en- 
trasted  to  a  poUtical  agent  or  envoy,  whose  energy 
and  spirit  were  conspicuous,  not  as  apolitical  leader, 
but  as  an  adviser  in  military  matters !  In  the 
former  capacity,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  over- 
reached by  the  wily  Affghan,  and  he  could  only 
have  been  extricated  by  the  decided  and  prompt 
measures  of  the  military  force,  but  this  was  in  the 
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iiiepmieiMH  hoods  of  anotiiar^  whocooBidered  hkmdf  in  a  great 
poKdeai  measure  tiie  judge  of  the  necessity  for  its  emidoy- 
CftbttL  ment.     Vacillation  was  the  consequcoice.     The 

man  who  knew  what  was  required  could  not  con- 
mand  the  resources  imperatirely  caQed  for,  and  k 
who  ruled  these  did  not  understand  the  optical 
portion  in  which  affairs  had  been  placed,  asd 
hesitated  to  render  the  necessary  assistance.  He 
who  conducts  political  matters  in  a  newly  ac^pnreci 
temtory  ought  to  have  troaips  at  his  sole  ccmmiaBd. 
His  calculati<ms  may  embrace  certain  p<4itkBl 
arrangements^  which  noUiing  but  a  strong  nnlitaiy 
power  will  enaUe  him  to  carry  out ;  and  unless  he 
possess  the  iiill  power  and  management  of  the 
force^  his  plans  may  be  followed  by  disastrous 
consequences* 

For  these  reasons  we  advocate  the  expediency 
of  a  military  ruler  who  shall  be  invested  wMi  foil 
political  authority.  True,  it  may  be  said,  a  raffitaiy 
commandant  has  only  to  act  under  the  (Mre^aon  of 
the  political  authority ;  but  if  measures  are  recom- 
mended which  professional  experience  teaches  him 
are  sure  to  miscarry,  his  proud  and  independent 
spirit  wiU  probably  spurn  the  idea  of  allowiiig 
misfortune  and  disaster  to  follow  any  [M*oceeda^ 
which  he  has  it  in  his  power  not  to  adopt. 
The  policy  in  ^^^  British  poUcy  in  Scinde  has  been  a  mattei 
of  dispute.  While  some  writers  applaud  Sir  Chsiiei 
Napier^s  energy,  others  have  endeavoured  to  naU- 
cate  Colonel  Outram.  What  the  effect  of  titte 
measures  recommended  by  the  latter  would  hsvc 
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been  it  is  now  difficult  to  say^  but  from  the  wdl^ 
known  diameter  of  the  Natives  for  prevarication, 
cunning,  and  deceit,  we  are  induced  to  believe  that 
the  Ameers  of  Sdnde  would  have  proved  fiEdthless 
to  their  engagemrats,  and  disastrous  consequences 
might  have  followed.    We  have  been  somewhat 
unwiUin^y  led  to  discuss  the  aflbirs  of  Scinde  and 
Cabal;  but  in  treating  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
vesting  authority  in  diplomatists  and  soldiers,  the 
latest  iUustrations  that  presented  th^nselves  were 
naturally  adopted    We  now  repeat,  we  are  war- 
ranted, in  so  far  as  past  experience  can  guide  vm, 
to  draw  the  conclusion^  that  m  govermng  a  country  a  military 
wk(M  mhabkanti  are  deeidedbf  hoitik  to  u$,  and^'  ^^^' 
only  wait  far  an  cpportmity  of  expelling  and  de^ 
iroymg  our  servants   and  troops,  surely  military 
power   is    the  best   adapted  for  prevefUing  both 
dUasters. 

Poor  Bumes  imagined  he  knew  the  Afghan 

character  sufficiently  to  make  him  despise  the 

tumult  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  own  life, 

and  eventually  in  our  disasters  in  Cabul !    And  the 

officer  who  conducts  our  political  affiurs  at  the 

court  of  Lahore  may  see  Httle  in  an  emeute  in  the 

bazaar  to  require  more  than  a  re£er^ice  to  the 

Durbar.    A  recurrence  oS  such  an  event,  however, 

must  be  put  beyond  the  range  of  possibility,  and 

instead  of  rderring  to  a  weak  and  merely  nominal 

power,  the  resident  should  be  in  a  position  to 

vindicate  his  own   authority.      The    Durbar    of 

Lidhore  is  certainly  bound  to  punish  the  inmates  of 
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the  bazaar^  but  what  ^ves  it  the  power  to'  &  so  ? 
The  British  ^rrison.  Theai  why  not  take  the 
strong  ground  at  once/  and  without  any  appeal  to 
another  party,  inflict  cond^  punishment  oh  all 
offenders  ?  Had  the  bunniabs  of  Lahore,  instead 
of  directing  their  bdck-batSL  at  the.  head]  of  the 
political  agent  and  tliose  of  his  as^stants^  aimed 
them  at  Lai  Singh,  Tej  Singh,  or  Bhaee  Rato  Sm^, 
what  would  have  been  thiB  consequence  ?  But  it 
is  needless  to  indulge  conjectures  on  isuch  a  subject 
Any  outrage  ^Egainst  these  worthies  is  not  likely  to 
assume  so  mild  a  form  as  a  fli^t  of  brick-bats! 

The  sikbi      We  would  fain  persuade  ourselves  that  such  oom^ 

iheiun^    motions  as  that  at  Lahore  are  not  likely  to  reeiir; 

P**°""  4)ut  from  what  is  known  of  the  Sikh  character,  we 
should  say  they  will  not  allow  any  opportunity  to 
pass  of  insulting  the  Europeans ;  and  as  for  die 
Ukalees,  the  genuine  remains  of  the  true  .folk>w^:8 
of  Gobroo  Govind,  they  will  never  be  n^e  to 
respect  people  of  ahy  other  religious  creed  thto 
their  own.  During  the  late  war,  tins  tribe  al 
religions  fimatics  fled  to  their  homes.    The  Ukalee 

The  ukaiees.  ^^  oidy  needed  in  predatory  warfkre,  and  succeeds 
much  better  in  burning  and  pilla^ig  than  in  niaking 
a  fidr  stand  on  the  field  of  battle.  Butthou^  the 
.Ukalee  has  fled,  there  can  be  little  doubt , that  he 
will  speedily  return  to  his  favorite  haunt^  Umritm-; 
and  there  the  disaffected  Sikhs  are  most  likely  to 
congregate  and  discuss  their  affairs  over  the  sacred 
tank  of  the  Gooroos, 
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The  poverty  of  the  government  of  the  Punjaub  The  poverty 
is  apparent  from  the  demands  made  on  its  officers  to  govenunentl^ 
restore  all  horses  formerly  bestowed  as  presents, 
and  to  render  accomit  of  money,  which  had  been 
expended    by  individuals  in  the   general    clause. 
Lai  Singh,  the  prime  minister,  or  wuzeer,  has  a 
difficult  part  to  play,  and  is  determined  to  institute 
the  most  economical  and  rigid  measures  with  a  view 
to  recruit  the  public  treasury.     He  is  the  medium  Tiic  position 
of    communication    between  the  Sikhs  and  the  ****"*• 
British    government,   and  so  long  as  the  latter 
supports  him,  he  may  continue  to  hold  his  place 
and  maintain  his  authority* 

What  will  appear  odd,  to  an  Englisit  reader  at  Th«  «\a^«  e^'^ 

*  *  ^  Mungloo. 

l^ast,  is  the  circumstance,  that  a  slave  usurps  the 
place  of  royalty  at  Lahore,  gives  advice  on  matters 
of  state,  and  inspects  the  troops  I  This  is  a  female 
learned  Mungloo,  who  is  the  favourite  of  the  boy 
Dhuleep  Singh,  and  occasionally  takes  his  place  in 
the  management  of  affairs.  The  interests  of  Lai 
Singh  are  intimately  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  - 
Ranee  and  her  son,  and  it  may  be  somewhat  offen-^ 
sive  to  his  pride  and  self-conceit,  to  be  thus  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  favourite  slave*  But  such 
influence  as  that  enjoyed  by  Mungloo  at  Lahore,  is 
no  unusual  occurrence  at  oriental  coiurts ;  and  at  one 
time  it  was  thought,  this  woman  would  exercise 
considerable  power  over  the  councils  of  the  Lahore 
Durbar.* 

*  The  power  of  this  slave  appears  to  be  already  on  the  decline,  as  she  has 
made  over  her  jagheers,  or  lands,  to  Lai  Singh. 

VOL.  IL  U 
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Th«neceMity  The  g^UTisoB  of  Lahore  must  be  prepared  to 
me^llar^"^  CTUsh  every  dbturbance  in  the  very  bud,  no  matter 
fyora  what  source  it  may  originate.  The  members  of 
the  Lahore  government  will  carefully  abstain  from 
giving  any  direct  cause  of  umbrage.  They  will 
assiduously  endeavour  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
British,  but  all  this  apparent  good  will  and  friendly 
Weakly  and    feeling  are  not  to  be  trusted.     Every  tumult  that 

unsettled  state  ^   .,,    .        ,«  ...     ,,,         ,         .    .       ,      •  .   • 

of  the  Puigab.  may  occur,  Wul,  m  all  likelihood^  originate  m  a  wish 
on  the  pait  of  the  Sikh  government^  to  show  that  it 
i9  still  capable  of  managing  its  own  affairs^  and  so 
long  as  the  garmon  at  Lahore  is  composed  of 
British  troops,  the  government  will  no  doubt  last. 
At  the  present  mon^ent,  it  is  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  the  revenues  can  be  collected,*  and  the 
order  to  deliver  up  the  fort  of  Kangra  to  the 
British  authorities,  >¥a8  at  first  disregarded.f  The 
settlement  of  boundary  lines  has  been  at  all  times 
a  fertile  source  of  discord,  not  only  between  indivi^ 
duals,  but  between  nations,  Goolab  Singh  is 
already  anxious  to  possess  portions  of  the  hill 
states^  which  the  Sikhs  contend  are  the  property 
The  grasping  of  the  Lahorc  govemm^it.  A  dire  spirit  of  enmity 
Mahlrigabof  cxists  bctwceu  the  Sikhs  and  this  independent 
cuhmere!^     chicf,  sud  it  is  casy  to  see  how  unsettled  an  aq^t 

*  Amoi^  the  first  to  dispute  the  power  of  the  Durbar,  was  the  goTemor 
of  Moolton,  MooIri\j,  the  son  of  the  late  Saroum  Mul ;  but  the  presence  of  a 
British  garrison  at  Lahore  has  had  the  effect  of  hringUig  him  to  a  mbm  •f 
his  duty.  It  is  probable  that  he  will  not  be  slow  in  witbdrawia|^  hit  alle- 
giance when  they  are  deprived  of  that  garrison* 

f  And  ii  was  not  until  a  large  British  force  had  reached  K«te  Kaagm 
that  the  killadar  surrendered. 
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the  posture  of  affairs  between  them  will  speedily 
assume.       Goolab    Singh   has   promised   to   pay 
seventy-five  lakhs  of  rupees  for  the  sovereignty  of 
Cashmere  and  other  hill  provinces ;  and  the  money  Cooiab  sinj^h 
left  by  his  brother  Soochet  Singh,  and  lodged  attheTeirofhii 
Feerozpore,  has  been  assigned  to  him  as  nearest  of  sc^chetsingh. 
kin.     This  grant  in  his  favour  will  enable  Goolab 
Singh  to  liquidate  the  balance  with  greater  ease. 
The  money  is  already  on    the  left  bank  of  the 
Gharra,  and  can  be  more  easily  conveyed  to  the 
Honourable  Company's  treasury  than  if  it  were  in 
the  stronghold  of  Goolab  Singh  at  Jummoo. 

Goolab  Singh  will  speedily  make  the  people  of 
Cashmere  and  his  other  hill  territories,  make  up 
the  balance  which  he  owes  to  the  British,  and  pos- 
sessing as  he  does  the  protection  of  the  latter,  none 
can  dispute  his  claim  with  any  chance  of  success. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  he  will  exert  a  mild  govern- 
ment in  Cashmere,  for  the  resources  of  this  fruitful 
valley    might   be    greatly    increased.     It   is   only 
through  the  rapacity  of  the  Sikhs,  that  its  inhabit-  The  miserable 
ants  have  been  induced  to  flee  from  their  native  caihmerc. 
country,  and  endeavour  to  gain  a  precarious  liveli- 
hood at  Umritsir  and  Loodianah.     Were  there  any 
inducement  held  out  to  these  poor  people,  they 
would,  one  and  all,  return  to  Cashmere ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  British  rule  can- 
not prudently  be  extended  over  that  province. 

The  manufactiure  of  shawls  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  at  Umritsir  and  Loodianah,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  quality  of  the  manufac- 
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ture  at  both  places  should  not  equal  that  produced 
at  Cashmere.     The  wool  is  not  mdigenous  to  the 
valley,  but  brought  from  Ladakh,  and  provided  the 
quality  is  good,  the  same  wool  might  be  spun  into 
as  fine  and  elegant  threads  at  Umritsir  and  Loo^tia* 
nah  as  at  Cashmere,  even  though  the  weavers  of 
the  shawls,  and  the  other  people  concerned  in  the 
preparation  of  the  raw  material,  who  resort  to  these 
places,  may  be   inferior  to   those  in   Cashmore. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  emigrants  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  shawls,  are  unhappy ;  they  look 
in  vain  for  their  green  plots  of  land,  the  lakes  and 
cool  streams  which  give  fertility  and   beauty  to 
Cashmere.    Immured  iu  the  narrow,  close^  dirty 
lanes  of  Umritsir,  they  pine  in  misery  and  indigence. 
Hundreds  of  these  poor  creatiu*es  are  carried  off 
annually  by  fever,  cholera,   and   other   epidanic 
diseases.    Were  an  inducement  held  out  to  th^n 
to  return  to  Cashmere,  and  there  prosecute  their 
labour  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls,  and  the  culti* 
vation  of  the  soil,  under  British  rule,  we  might  agaiit 
see  the  *^  ^rthly  paradise,**  peopled  by  a  happy 
race,  but  neidier  under  the  Sikh  government  nor 
that  of  Goolab  Singh  can  such  be  e^qpected* 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  communications  addressed  by  the  Governor-  '^^^yl^!' 
general  to  the  Secret  Committee,  having  been  laid  p'^'^^^J^/ 
before  Parliament,  we  are  enabled  to  avail  ourselves  sikh  invasion. 


of  many  particulars  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
Sikh  campaign,  which  were  previously  beyond  our 
reach.  In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  Minute 
No.  10,  the  Governor-general  expresses  himself 
thus,  ^'  My  own  impression  remains  unaltered ;  I 
don*t  expect  that  the  troops  will  come  so  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Sutlej,  or  that  any  positive  act  of  ag- 
gression will  be  committed.''  This  Minute  is  dated. 
Camp,  Umballa,  4th  December,  1845,  and  shows 
plainly  that  the  Governor-general  did  not  antici- 
pate the  approaching  invasion ;  but  he  adds,  '^  It  is 
evident  that  the  Rajah  and  Chiefs,  are,  for  their 
own  preservation,  endeavouring  to  raise  a  storm, 
which,  when  raised,  they  will  be  powerless,  either 
to  divert  or  allay."  His  next  Minute  is  dated  from 
Peerozpore,  31st  December,  1845,  after  the  battles 
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of  Moodkee  and  Feerozshuhur  had  been  fought  and 
won.  In  the  month  of  October,  the  Governor- 
general  in  his  letter,  dated,  24th  October,  1845,  to 
His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief,  says, 
fxpecuhauhe  '*  In  the  present  state  of  our  relations  with  the 
Sa/b^  wMud  Lahore  government,  your  Excellency  is  aware  that 
in  the  field,  j  j^  ^^^  anticipate  the  probability  of  any  emergen- 
cies arising,  which  can  require  the  army  under  your 
Excellency's  orders  to  take  the  field  this  autumn.* 
If  by  the  word  'autumn/  the  Governor-general 
meant  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
October,  he  was  certainly  correct  in  the  opinion  be 
here  expk^esses ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  <x>n- 
clude^  that  the  word  is  to  be  undeiistood  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  comprehending  the  cold  season  to 
which  the  term  winter  is  seldom  or  ever  applied,  in 
the  plains  o(  India  at  least  ''  Nevertheless,"  the 
Govemor^general  continues^ ''  having  to  deal  mrkii 
a  mutinous  Sikh  aimy,  which  h&B  lisurped  the 
functions  of  the  government,  and  whose  capiics 
may  at  ahy  time  fofce  on  a  rupture  with  our  foYoflB 
Is  nevertbe.  ou  the  frontier,  I  faavc  deemed  it  advisable  to  b^ 
U)Tt!^mowe^^  prepared  with  the  means  of  movement  to  die  e»* 
frontie^'r?  ^^^  ^^^  uoted  iu  the  mai^n  t  viz.,  seven  troops  irf 
horse  artillery,  six  companies  of  foot  artiUery,  fote 
li^t  field  batteries,  two  r^ments  of  dragoonsi 
three  regiments  of  light  cavalry,  five  r^im^its  of 
European  infantry,  thirteen  raiments  of  Native 
infantry,  six  companies  of  sappers  and  miners,  and 
two  regiments  of  irregular  cavalry^  and  as  it  is  desira^ 
ble,  that  the  arrangements  should  be  made  on  the 
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most  economical  scale,  the  whole  will  be  hired  at 
the  halting  rates/' 
In  consequence  of  this  communication,  the  Com*  '^'^^ 

*■  '  warned. 

mander-in-chief  warned  the  troops  on  the  frontier, 
including  the  2nd  European  regiments  in  the  hills^ 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness.  The  Meerut 
force  was  likewise  furnished  with  the  same  instruc- 
tions. We  are  not  certain  whether  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief actually  gave  the  order  for  the 
troops  to  move,  on  these  data,  or  merely  warned 
them  to  be  ready.  That  the  Governor-general 
deemed  the  steps  already  taken  sufficient  to  meet 
coming  events,  is  gleaned  from  his  Minute  No.  9, 
dated  December  2nd,  1 845,  previous  to  which  a 
meeting  had  taken  place  between  him  and  the 
Commander-in-chief,  at  Kumaul,  and  at  which  it  ^newTaT*^' 
was  surmised,  that  the  steps  taken  by  the  Com-  pomjv^"^®'^" 

'  r  .^  in>chief  meet 

mander-in-chief,  in   consequence   of  a  letter  ad- ^^  *^""*»"^- 
dressed   to   him   by  Major    Broadfoot,  had    hot 
exactly  met  the  views  of  the  Governor-general. 
In  the  Minute  alluded  to,  the  latter  says,"  The  The  Governor- 
precautions  already  adopted  to  provide  against  the  iitue  streas  oo 
possibility  of  our  forces  being  unprepared  to  meet  aiTim^ded 
any  movement  of  the  Sikh  army  this  season,  and  *'*^*"** 
the  arrangements  of  the  Commander-in-chief  on 
the  receipt  of  Major  Broadfoofs  intelligence,  ren- 
dered it,  in  my  opinion,  unnecessary  to  allow  these 
reports  of  invasion  to  mcike  any  change  in  my 
movements***    What  the  arrangements  herein  al* 
Ittded  to  were,  as  having  been  made  by  His  Excel- 
lency the  Commander-in-chief,  will  be  best  learned 
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from  his  own  letter  to  Major  Broadfoot,  dated  the 
20th  November,  six  days  before  the  meeting  took 
place  between  the  Governor-general  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief, at  KumanL  The  extract  just 
made  from  the  Governor-general's  Minute^  shows 
Concurs  in  the  clearly,  that  so  far  from  disapproving  of  the  ar- 

arrangements  •^  rr  o^ 

made  by  the    jangcments  made  by  the  Commander-in-chie^  the 

in-chict        Govemor-general  coupled  them  with  his  own,  and 

adds  frirther,  ^^  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  ccxicuniug 

in  all  the  orders  which  His  Excellency  had  given*** 

The  clear  and      The  Commauder-in-chief  thus  writes  to  Mqcnr 

ftn/^ong       Broadfoot^  from    his    Camp  at  Umballah,    20th 

cJmmandcr-  Novcmber,  and  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  for- 

in-chief.        gj^^  ^^^  extracting  the  whole  letter,  as  it  exhibits 

a  clear  and  valuable  document  regarding  the  steps 

to  be  adopted,  to  meet  the  emergency  which  might 

be  anticipated. 

Copy  of  hb         €f  Sir — I  havc  the  honour  to  acknowied|ge  the 

letter  to  Mtgor  *  --» 

Broadfoot.  receipt,  this  moment,  of  your  letter  of  this  date, 
conveying  to  me  intelligence  of  the  hostile  attitude 
which  has  been  assumed  by  the  Lahore  Durbar. 

"  Under  the  circumstances,  I  have  ordered  the 
following  preparations  to  be  entered  upon  imme- 
diately, to  meet  whatever  may  take  place. 

TheOthiancert.    "  Her  Majcsty's  9th  lancers  to  move  at  once 

UiXLah?     from  Meerut  to  Umballah. 

The  Meerut        ''  To  be  held  iu  rcadiness  to  move  from  Meerut 

reading.  '"  to  Kurnaul,  ou  ihc  shortest  notice,  two  tro^>s  of 
horse  artillery,  Her  Majesty's  16th  lancers,  the  3rd 
regiment  of  light  cavalry ;  Her  Msyesty's  10th  fo<rt. 
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save  one  company ;  the  corps  of  sappers  and  miners ; 
all  save  one  of  the  regiments  of  Native  infantry. 
*'  The  9th  regiment  of  irregular  cavalry,  will  ai«o  the  9th 

^  ^  •'^         irregular 

likewise  be  held  prepared  to  move  from  Hansi  to  cavalry  and 

*      *^  »x  t    Sirmoor  batta- 

Kumaul,  and  the  Sirmoor  battalion  from  Deyrah  Hon. 
to  Saharunpore,  where  it  will  be  centrically  situ- 
ated and  ready  to  be  moved  wherever  it  may  most 
be  required ;  the  4th  regiment  of  irregular  cavahry 
will  be  brought  up  from  Bareilly  to  Meerut. 
''  I  beg  that  you  will  instruct  the  civil  authori*  Measures  to 

o  J  be  adopted  for 

ties  at  Simla,  to  place  themselves  in  communica-  moving  Her 

.  1      t  /«  'i.         x^  M^esty's  29th 

tion  With  the  oflBcers  commanding  European  corps  and  the 

1  iMt  1  •/•!  ^     A  Honourable 

m  these  hills,  and  ascertain  from  them  what  num-  Company's  ist 
ber  of   coolies  will    be  required  to  enable    the  infl^u^!**  *^  ' 
regiments  to  move,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
collected  at  once.    Supplies  for  the  corps  in  the 
hills,  will  be  required  to  be  laid  in  on  the  road 
leading  thence  to  Sirhind. 

^'  I  shall  direct  the  other  corps  of  all  arms  in  The  rest  of  the 
this  division^  to  draw  their  carriages  into  canton-*  sbn  to  be  in 
ments,  in  view  to  the  troops  being  prepared  to  act  '**  "***' 
on  the  shortest  notice. 

*'  Previous  to  adopting  any  further  measures  at  Father  steps 

*        ^         -^  toberegulated 

present,  I  would  await  a  communication  of  the  ^y  *^e  oover- 

^  Bor-general. 

views  of  the  Governor-general. 

(Signed)     H.  Gough.** 

This  letter  points  out  in  the  clearest  manner 
possible,  not  only  that  Major  Broadfoot  anticipated 
the  coming  event,  but  that  the  Commander-in- 
chief  had  taken  efficient  measures  for  meeting  it. 
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The  European  regiments  in  the  hills  were  or^ied 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  and  die  Meerut 
force  had  actually  marched;  when,  after  some 
days,  and  probably  subsequent  to  the  meeting 
between  the  Governor-general  and  Commander-*iii^ 
<:hief,  the  urgency  of  the  preparations  seemed  lessi, 
Counter        and  the  Meerut  force  moved  back,  while  the  hill 

orders.  ,     . 

corps  were  countermanded. 

Though  the  Governor-general  states  distinctly, 
that  he  concurred  in  the  arrangements  adopted  by 
the  Commander-in-chief,  and  which  are  detailed  in 
his  letter,  he  evidently  did  not  see  the  necessity  of 
putting  them  into  immediate  execution. 
An  anomaly.       This  is  a  foHu  of  etiquette,  we  suppose,  in  con- 
ducting great  political  and  military  ^[Tangements, 
but  to  plain-thinking  people,  there  appears  to  be  a 
want  of  concurrence,  wli^re  an  object  to  be  ob« 
tained  by  the  arrangement  of  one  authority,  is 
delayed  by  the   advice,  order,  or  suggestion  of 
anotiier. 

The  9th  lancers  did  not  move  on  Umballali^  and 

the   16th  lancers  remained  with   the    Srd   light 

cavalry,  horse  artillery.  Her  Majesty's  lOth^  and 

The  move-     Native  in&ntry  regiments  at  Meerut    Instead  of 

mcnudeUye  .^j^^  hill  rcgimcuts  leaving  their  cantonments  at 

Kussowlee  and  Subathoo,  and  encamping  at  the 

AH  idea  of  a  ^^^  of  the  hiUs,  both  gave  up  all  idea  of  thdr 

gi"n" p^       services  being  required ;  and  just  before  ihe  express 

reached  Subathoo,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th 

December,  bets  were  offered  that  there  woifcld  be 

no  movement  downwards!    It  was  thought  that 
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consictenMe  delay  might  occur  in  getting  coolies 

for  diese  regiments;    but  when  the  demand  did 

arrive  fiwr  their  services,  they  were  able  to  leave 

ikeix  respective  cantonments  in  twelve  hours  after  ceierky  with 

receiving  the  notice,  and  had  not  a  halt  taken  regimenu  ten 

place  at  Muneemajirah,  both  Her  Majesty's  29th  mentT" 

and  the  1st  European  light  in&ntry  would  have 

joined  the  Commander-in-chief  at  Kuna,  and  thus 

been  present  at  the  battle  of  Moodkee,  on  the  18th 

of  December. 

We  have,  in  discussing  the  events  of  the  war> 
endeavoured  to  shew  that  out  of  apparently  un- 
toward affairs,  success  arose ;  but  the  movement 
of  the  Meerut  force,  when  ordered  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief^ would  have  greatly  contributed  to 
render  both  Moodkee    and    Feerozshuhor  more  3^«  m«*";' 

force  greatly 

complete  victories,  since  the  want  of  European  j*"^ »« 
Cavabry  was  felt  at  both,  particularly  the  latter.       Feeroxsbuhur. 

The  contrast  exhibited  on  this  occasion  between 
our  present  Commander-in-diief  and  -Sir  Henry 
Fane,  who  commamled  the  army  of  the  Indus  in 
1838>  is  very  strildi^^  Though,  no  doubt,  annojred 
at  the  arrangements  ordered  by  him  having  been 
delayed,  (£<x  we  cannot  say  they  were  disapproved  a  favourable 
of),  yet  Sir  Hugh  cordially  «id  zealously  co-oper-^^*^'*^^*' 
ated  with  the  Governor-General ;  while  Sir  H.Fane> 
when  disi^ppointed  in  procuring  the  full  amount  of 
force  he  required,  vrithdrew  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  left  the  management  of  the  campaign  to  others. 
The  gallantry  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough  in  the  field  of 
battle  is  not  more  to  be  admired  than  his  conduct 
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on  this  trying  occasion,  where  he  appears  to  bave 
displayed  a  moderation  and  forbearance  for  whidi 
in  some  quarters  he  has  not  obtained  credit 
The  Com-  lu  the  discussioHS  which  have  taken  place  in  the 

cidef  prepared  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  regarding  the  splendid 
rioiL   "*^*"   results  of  the  campaign,  all  mention  of  the  policy 
of  the  Governor-general  is  carefully  avoided ;    but 
had  it  been  discussed,  the  measures  adopted  hj  the 
Commander-in-chief  would  have  shown  at   once 
that  he  was  prepared  for  the  coming  invasion,  and 
had.  taken  steps  to  meet  it. 
The  energy,    .    The  wish  uot  to  be  the  a^ressor,  and  to  avoid  all 
courage  of  the  appearaucc  of  hostilities,  coupled  with  the  impress 
ge^nerd^hen  siou  ou  the  miud  of  the  Governor-general,  led  him, 
hip^eST  ^*^  no  doubt,  to  delay  the  active  measures  suggested 
by  the  Commander-in-chief;   but  when  the  crisis 
did  arrive,  and  the  Sikhs  actually  crossed  the 
boundary,  then  the  zeal,  talent,  and  eneigy  of  the 
Governor-general  were  such  as  to  excite  universal 
Rapidity  of    admiration.     The  rajMdity  in  the  movements  of  the 
LenTJf  uie    troops  was  such  as  must  have  elicited  the  approba- 
^^"^  tion  both  of  Sir  H.  Hardinge  and  the  Commander* 

in-chief;  and  there  is  not,  perhaps,  on  record,  a 
more  marked  mstance  of  zeal,  determination,  and 
courage  on  the  part  of  troops,  than  was  exhibited 
by  those  composing  the  Sirhind  division  when  called 
on  to  move.  Longer  marches  may  have  been  exe- 
cuted, (without  adducing  that  of  Caesar,  of  a  hundred 
miles),  but  the  daily  forced  marches  of  the  troops 
from  Umballah  and  the  hills,  from  the  time  of  leav* 
ing  their  cantonments,  until  their  arrival  at  Mood* 
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kee,  wi]l  bear  comparison  with  any  succession  of 
operations  in  modem  times.  The  rapid  move- 
ment of  the  Loodianah  force  was  equally  con- 
spicuous* In  one  day.  Brigadier  Wheeler  reached 
Busseean,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles !  Such  marches 
in  Europe  might  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  ex- 
traordinary :  but  we  must  take  into  account  the 
hot,  burning  sun  of  India,  which  even  in  December 
is  very  trying,  and  apt  to  induce  fatigue ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  roads  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  wheu 
speaking  of  marches  in  the  north-western  pro- 
vmces  of  India.   None  but  those  who  have  traversed  Difflcuidcy  of 

marching  in 

the  roads  leading  from  Umballah  to  Loodiana,  and  the  north- 

#»  1  -r^  •        ^       -I      1  1  western  pro- 

from  thence  to  Feerozpore,  can  estimate  the  labour  yinccs. 
and  toil  of  walking  ankle-deep  in  sand  for  a  succes- 
sion of  days  with  a  hot  sun  over  head;  andihe 
incessant  calls  for  the  bheesties  or  waterman's 
water-bag,  showed  how  harassing  such  marches 
were. 

The  successful  prosecution  and  termination  of 
the  war  were  the  themes  of  the  British  Parliament, 
when  voting  thanks  to  the  Governor-general,  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  the  army  of  the  Sutlej.  Nor. 
were  the  bravery  and  endurance  of  the  Governor- 
general  passed  over  in  silence.  These,  though 
known  to  eye-witnesses  on  the  field  of  battle,  were 
disclosed  to  the  people  of  England  through  the 
means  of  a  private  communication,  very  happily  in- 
troduced by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  a  most  eloquent 
and  brilliant  speech  on  the  occasion ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  the  weight  attached  by  the  Governor- 
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Beneficial      general  to  his  attention  to  the  poor  wounded  men 

effect  of  the  ,  i  •   i  i  j 

attention  of  at  Feerozpore,  a  subject  to  which  we  hare  endea- 
generaHoX  vouied  to  attract  notice.  His  cheering  words  to 
hii"cbe^ering  the  Europcau  soldiers  on  the  night  of  the  2 1st  of 
^pVon^thc^  December,  had,  no  doubt,  a  most  beneficial  rffect, 
2in  DJclm.  coming  as  they  did  from  the  ruler  of  India,  who 
^^^'  had  thrown  off  his  state  for  the  nonce,  and  shared 

all  the  privations  of  the  common  soldier,  bivouack- 
ing on  the  field  of  battle  after  a  hard-fought  action. 
His  determination  was,  as  already  stated,  to  leaye 
the  field  a  victor,,  or  not  at  all ;  and,  however  much 
the  original  delay  and  forbearance  of  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  may  be  blamed,  there  is  no  one  who  pos- 
sesses a  spark  of  good  feeling,  but  must  be  proud 
of  the  gallant  and  invincible   bearing  displayed 
byliim  in  the  Sikh  campaign  when  **hard  blows" 
were  to  be  dealt 
Policy  of  Sir       Sir  Howard  Douglas,  in  his  place  in  the  House 
defended  by*  ^^  Commous,  showcd,  that,  notwithstanding  the  for* 
dI^x^^    bearance  of  the  Governor-general,  *^  though  pushed 
so  far  as  to  have  exposed  Sir  H.  Hardinge  and  the 
Commander-in-chief  to  a  surmise,  that  a  policy  so 
forbearing  was  not  consonant  with  the  rules  of 
tactical  and  stratagetical  science,''  no  errors  had 
been  committed.     The  grounds  of  his  explanation 
are  not  given  in  the  report  of  his  speech,  but  they 
Success  the     appear  to  have  been  satis&ctory ;  and  when  we  see 
of^fu  coct"c"  success  attend  every  step,  by  which  complete  vic- 
"*"•  tory  was  obtained,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 

operations  were  such  as  suited  the  crisis.     War  has 
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been  called  a  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  the  greatest 
commander  is  be  who  commits  fewest 
According  to  the  documents  laid  before  Parlia-  Th**  jr^e*^  zeai 

• -.   .  ,^  o^  Major 

ment.  Major  Broadfoot  appears  to  have  been  most  Broadfoou 

zealous  throughout,  and  endeavoured    by  every 

means  in  his  power  to  gain  correct  information. 

It  is  now  clear,  that  from  his  communication  to 

the  Commander-in-chief,  on  the  20th  November, 

bis  Excellency  was  led  to  adopt  the  arrangements 

he  did.     Neither  Major  Broadfoot  nor  the  Go-i 

vemor-general  could  have  said  with  certainty  that 

the  Sikhs  would  advance  to  and  cross  the  Sutlej ; 

but  the  public  duty  of  the  former  was  fulfilled, 

when   he  gave  such  information  as  induced  the 

Commander-in-chief  to  make  preparations.     We 

are  glad,  before  closing  our  labours  on  the  present 

occasion,  to  have  the  opportunity  of  placing  Major 

Broadfoofs    exertions   in   their  true  light;    and 

equally  so,  at  finding  this  gallant  and  deserving 

officer  bearing  ample  testimony  to  the  intelligence 

and  zeal  of  the  late  Captain  Nicholson. 

In  the  beginning  of  1845,  Major  Broadfoot  esti-  Erroneous 
mated  the  Sikh  force  at  16,000  men :  this  must  thrstrf^h"^ 
have  been  an  error,  for  at  no  time  had  the  Sikh  in-  the  teghiliUig 
fantry  fallen  below  30,000  men,  since  the  days  of  *^ 
Runjeet  Singh.    That  the  army  was  scattered^  may 
perhaps,  have  been  true,  but  the  force  at  all  times 
available  in  the  Punjab  could  not  have  been  lesa 
than  30,000  men.    In  the  beginning  of  1843,  when 
the  Sikhs  threatened  to  cross  the  Sutlej,  their  force 
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probably  exceeded  that  number;  to  meet  which 
there  was  only  a  European  r^ment  with  a  portion 
of  artillery^  and  a  couple  of  mutinous  corps  at 
Feerozpore,  and  something  of  the  same  kind  at 
Loodianah ;  on  the  fortress- walls  of  which  place 
serious  intentions  one  night  existed  of  planting  two 
guns. 

Though  Major  Broadfoot*s  intelligence  regarding 
the  strength  of  the  Sikh  army  in  January  1845, 
may  have  been  erroneous,  yet  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  before  the  invasion  actually  took  place, 
his  estimate  was  correct,  for  he  then  describes  it 
at  50,000  or  60,000  men,  or  of  seven  detachments 
of  from  8,000  to  10,000  each. 

On  a  review  of  the  late  campaign,  we  are  hardly 
justified  in  supposing  that  the  Governor-general 
wished  the  war  to  be  carried  on  in  the  British  pro- 
vinces, or  even  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Stitlej ;  the 
Object  in       thing  was  unavoidable.    The  weak  govemmait  of 
Sikh  army      Lahore,  glad  to  get  rid  of  an  unruly  soldiery,  which 

across  the         -■<■-■  •■•  iiii 

suUej.  had  exhausted  its  treasures  and  obeyed  no  laws,  was 

anxious  to  force  the  Sikh  army  across  the  river,  in 
order  that  the  spirit  of  anarchy  which  existed  in  it 
might  be  broken  by  the  British,  and  thus  the  power 
of  the  Sikh  government  be  again  established. 
Friendly  in-        The  Govemor-geueral  and  Major  Broadfidot  were 
La'hore'  **  ^  ^  SO  couviuccd  of  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  the 
government.    Lahore  govemmeut,  that  so  long  as  they  believed 
the  latter  capable  of  sustaining   its  power,  tiiey 
would  not  credit  the  reports  of  an  invasion,  but  the 
Governor-general  explicitly  says,  "  In  the  present 
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State  of  our  relations  with  the  Lahore  government, 
your  Excellency  is  aware,  that  I  do  not  anticipate 
the  probability  of  any  emergencies  arising,  which 
can  requh^  the  army,**  &c. 

Up  to  the  latest  period,  the  relations  between 
the  two  governments  remained  of  the  same  friendly 
character,  and  to  the  last  moment  the  Governor- 
general  drew  a  just  distinction  between  the  inten- 
tions of  the  people  and  their  rulers. 

He  remarks,  '^  Having  to  deal  with  a  mutinous 
Sikh  army,  which  has  usurped  the  functions  of  the 
government,  and  whose  caprice  may  at  any  time 
force  on  a  rupture  with  our  forces,"  &c*     Here  is  a 
candid  view  of  the  case :  the  Lahore  government, 
with    which  he  had  hitherto  maintained  friendly 
terms,  no  longer   existed;    **  its   functions  were  a  mudnoiw 
usurped  by  a  mutinous  Sikh  army,*  and  hostile  re-  ^ul^g'ihe 
suits  might  be  anticipated-     It  was  not  the  Lahore  [Sr^^^era! 
government  then,  that  made  war  upon  the  British,  "®°^' 
and  invaded  the  territories  .  of  the  latter,  but  *'  a 
mutinous  Sikh  army/' 

Though  the  anomalous  state  of  the  Lahore  go- 
vernment with  regard  to  its  army,  was  thus  known 
to  the  Governor-general  and  his  agent,  it  is  very 
probable,  that  the  Commander-in-chief  required  no 
other   justification  of  his  arrangements,  than  the  Ammgemenu 
risk  of  our  territories  being  invaded  by  a  hostile  mander-T- 
army.      It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him,  abief  ^"^"*" 
.whether  such  an  army  was  a  mutinous  one,  usurp- 
ing the  functions  of  its  government,  or  acting  under 
the  orders  of  the  constituted  authorities. 

VOL.  II.  X 
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Forbearance        We   can,    howevcr,   easfly  conceive,    that    the 
thepartoftheGovOTnor-general,  knowing  the  disposition  of  the 
ncr'Sr*^'^^*"  Lahore  government  towards  the  British,  should  be 
averse  to  any  hurried  arrangements  indicative  of 
war,  confining  himself  to  the  means  of  movement 
of  a  certain  force  detailed  in  his  letter  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. 
Reaw>ii8  why       It  is  moTC  than  probable,  that  in  its  negotiations 

Major  Broad-  r  '  o 

foot  should  be  with    MajoT    Broadfoot,  the    Lahore  government 
regarding  an   cautiously  <;oncealed  its  weakness,  thereby  leading 
invasion.       j^.^  ^  belicve,  that  it  possessed  the  power  of  con- 
trolling its  art)tiy ;  and  if  the  agent  was  so  deluded, 
we  can  understand  how  he  should  be  increduloas 
of  any  invasion  from  troops  which  belonged  to  a 
government  professing  the  most  friendly  fedings  to- 
wards his  own. 
CauMt  opera-     So  loug  as  the  Vakecls  of  the  Lahore  gov^m- 
S^e^aKucf   ment  received  and  transmitted  the  friendly  corres- 
pnichmgwar.  poudeuce  between  it  and  the  agent  of  the  British, 
the  latter  could  not  believe  that  a  rupture  would 
take  place.      But  when  no  answer  was  received  to 
his  letters,  demanding  explanations  regarding  the 
large  numbers  of  Sikh  troops  moving  towards  the 
Sutlej,   his  suspicions  were  roused,  and  he  then 
learnt  that  a  *'  mutinous  Sikh  army  had  usurped 
the  frinctions  of  the  government.*" 
Helpless  con-      Such  being  the  humiliating  and  feeble  nature  of 
Lahore  go-     the  Lahorc  government,  what  answer  could  be  ex- 
pected from  it,  unless  to  confess,  what  the  Gover- 
nor-general already  knew,  that  it  was  helpless,  and 
in  the  hands  of  a  lawless  and  mutinous  soMieiy! 
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There  was  no  cause  for  the  Lahore  goYernment  to 
make  war  on  the  British,  and  yet  it  ^as  compelled 
to  countenance  hostilities ;  but  in  doing  30  it  must 
have  anticipated  that  the  army  would  fee  overthrown 
and  destroyed  by  the  British,  and  the  authority  o| 
government  tiben  be  restored.  That  the  Rajah  9Xid 
Chiefs  hurried  on  the  war  «ts  ^  rattans  of  directing 
the  army  to  oth^*  ol^ecl^,  than  themselves,  and  for 
their  own  preservation,  the  fiovemoivgeneral  was 
perfectly  aware ;  and  he  knew  equally  well,  that 
when  once  war  was  declared,  this  government 
would  be  imahle  to  ^rr^  its  progress* 

The  Govjemor-general  did  ftill  justice  to  the 
pacific  inteations  of  the  Ranee  md  her  son ;  but  as 
a  consequence  of  their  seeming  pairticipation  in  the 
acts  of  aggressicm  which  led  to  th^  war,  he,  in  his 
proclamation  of  the  13th  December,  Very  ji}$tly 
confiscated  the  possessions  of  Dhuleep  Singh,  on 
the  left  or  British  bank  of  the  Sutlej. 

As  before  hinted,  the  forbearance  of  the  Sikhs 
as  regards  Feerozpore  would  seem  to  have  Jbeen 
premeditated  by  Lai  Singh,  whose  object  was  to 
keep  his  troops  in  one  place ;  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  burning  of  the  barracks  at  Loodianah 
^as  e^r  authorised  by  Runjoor  Singh,  but  jather 
might  not  have  been  the  work  of  Ajeet  Singh. 

The  circximstances  of  the  Sikh  army  not  destroy- 
ing Feerozpore  as  well  as  Loodianah,  neither  mo- 
lesting our  troops,  nor  stopping  our  suppUes,  appear 
inexphcable  on  any  other  ground,  than  the  sole  wish 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Sikh  army  to  get  that  body  sikh  leaden. 
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destroyed  without  making  any  uncalled-for  aggres- 
sion on  the  British.     But  though  allowing  this  spirit 
of  forbearance  to  the  leaders  and  chiefs>  there  existed 
DeierminaUon  uo  doubt  as  to  the  determination  on  the  part  of  the 

of  the  Sikh        r>ftt  1 1*  i         i     •  ^i_ 

soldiers.  Sikh  soldiers^  to  do  theur  utmost  to  conquer  the 
British  and  exterminate  them  if  possible.  They 
probably  did  not  dive  into  the  state  policy,  and 
never  imagined  that  Lai  Singh,  in  sending  a  detach- 
ment of  them  towards  Moodkee,  had  any  other 
object  in  view  than  that  of  surprising  the  British* 

It  is  easy  to  foresee,  as  we  have  said  before,  that 
as  long  as  our  troops  garrison  Lahore,  so  long  may 
the  government  of  Dhuleep  Singh  exist,  but  no 
sooner  will  they  be  withdrawn  than  anarchy  and 
discord  will  be  once  more  rife  in  the  Punjab.     In 
fact,  so  thoroughly  convinced  must  the  Ranee  and 
Lai  Singh  be  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  conducting 
a  government  of  their  own  without  the  aid  of  the 
British,  that  it  becomes  a  doubtfiil  question,  whether 
they  will  ever  attempt  it     The  probiU>ility  is,  that 
the  Ranee  will  decline  putting  the  govCTnment  into 
the  hands  of  her  young  son,  unsupported  by  the 
British ;  and  then,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  annex 
the  country,  a  strong  contingent  must  be  left  in 
the  Punjab  for  the  support  of  its  feeble  rulers. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Sikh  government  had  sent  orders  to  the  Orders  issued 
Idlladars  of  Kote  Kangra  and  other  hill  forts  in  the  *^"  ^  **/"  ^"^* 
Jalindhur  Doab,  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  British 
authorities. 

At  first  a  message  to  this  effect  was  dispatched  by  Determined 
some  horsemen,  but  the  killadar  of  Kote  Kangra  paid  p^f  the  '*** 
no  attention  to  the  order.     He  despised  the  Sikh  Kang*a.  ^^ 
government,   and  though  by  the  articles  of  the 
trealy,  the  latter  had  surrendered  a  portion  of  the 
Punjab,  this  man  vowed  that  ^^  unless  the  Maharajah 
Runjeet  Singh  himself  came  to  demand  the  keys, 
he  would  keep  possession  of  his  stronghold." 

The  fort  of  Kangra  is  one  of  those  which  is  stron;? 
strong  from  its  position :  it  is  built  near  the  conflux  tWs  fort.*^ 
of  the  Ban  Gunga  with  the  Beas,  and  is  bounded, 
for  the  most  part,  by  precipices  nearly  perpendicular; 
and  where  the  declivities  are  less  formidable,  the 
aid  of  masonry  has  been  had  recourse  to,  so  as  to 
render  the  place,  in  the  opinion  of  Vigne,  impregna- 
ble under  European  engineers.    It  was  once  attacked 
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by  the  Goorkhas,  when  in  possession  of  Sunsar 

Chund>  who  defended  it  against  them  for  four  years, 

and  then  delivered  it  up  to  Runjeet  Singh.    Runjoor 

Singh,    who  was  on  escort  duty  with    Captain 

^lJ!^"Tand  Cunningham,  sent  for  the  purpose  of  taking  pos- 

^hreau  diare-  gessiou  of  the  fort.    Sent  his  purwannah   to  the 

commandant  to  deliver  it  up,  but  without  success. 

A  moonshee  was  then   dispatched  to  receive  a 

written  answer  from  the  killadar;  but  the  latter 

replied  that  his  only  answer  would  be  '*  shot  and 

powder,**  or  ''gooleebarood.*"    A  party  of  soldiers 

was  then  sent  to  reconnoitre,  when  the  guns  were 

opened  on  them,  and  they  were  obhged  to  retreat 

Fort  occupied  The  occupauts  of  the  fort  were  believed  to  amount 

ukaiJei^      to  about  500,  chiefly  Ukalees,  and  the  guns  were 

said  to  be  ten  in  number. 
Refuse  to  Not  oulv  did  the  Sikhs  refuse  to  delivCT  up 

deliver  up  "^  * 

Kumiagurb     Kotc  Kaugra,  but  also  the  forts  of  Kumlagurii  and 

and  Hurree*  i    i         .  -■  ^        .  • 

pore.  Hurreepore,  and  the  cu'cumstance  was  duly  repre- 

sented to  the  Sikh  government,  which  dispatched 
reiterated  orders  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
sirkar,  arid  threats  were  held  out,  that  the  friends 
and  families  of  the  refractory  killadars  at  Lahore 
The  Ranee     would  be  imprisoned.    On  Major  Lawrence  repre- 
M^OTLiw-^'sendng  the  necessity  of  his  proceeding  towards 
'm^  hlS^L  Kangra,  the  Ranee  expressed  a  wish  that  he  would 
remain  at  Lahore  and  allow  the  Sikh  troops  to  take 
possession  of  the  fort.     The  political  agent  bavh^ 
however  other  matters  demanding  his  presence  Ih 
the  hill  territories,  departed. 
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The  disturbance  alluded  to  in  a  former  chapter^  The  ringleader 
whereby  the  political  authorities  had  been  assaulted,  ance  hanged. 
had  bb^ti  strictly  enquired  into,  and  the  ringleader, 
a  brahmin,  was  seized,  And  hung  in  the  presence  of 
seven  of  his  accomplices  and  a  vast  crowd  of 
spectators.  Tliis  was  the  sentence  of  Lai  Singh 
on  the  brahmin,  Dutt,  and  being  made  known  to 
the  British  agent,  the  latter  apparently  coincided 
in  the  stringent  measures  adopted.  Lai  Singh  was 
no  doubt  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  convincing  the 
British  that  the  disturbance  did  not  originate  with 
the  Sikhs. 

''According  to  Native  rq)orts,  the  disturbance NaUve 
originated  in  a  European  wounding  a  cow.     TheJ^^jf^*^* 
owner  ran  off  to  the  brahmins  in  the  BehoowaUee "^^^^ ^^^^ 
and  complained  to  them  of  the    outrage.    The  Jf^^^^y^^  ^^^ 
brahmins  immediately  came  into  the  bazaar  and 
<;reated  a  disturbance.     Some  of  them  ran  off 
towards  the  fort,  threatening  Lai  Singh  with  death, 
for  havii^,  as  they  said^  made  over  the  town  to  the 
British.     They  were  prevented  from  entering  the 
fort^  and  returned  to  a  baolee  situated  near  the 
Soneree  Musjid  (Golden  Temple)    Here  they  col- 
lected a  number  of  brahmins  and  fukeers;    also 
many  khutrees  who  closed  their  shops.    Some  of 
the  Mussulmfui  shopkeepers  likewise  closed  their 
shops.      Major  J^awrence  having  heard    of   the 
disturbance,  went  out  attended   by  some   other 
gentlemen  and  some  sowars,  (horsemen)  and  pro- 
ceeded to  quiet  the  rioters,  promising  to  make 
every    enquiry.      The     brahmins    and    khutrees 
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would  hear  nothing,  but  declared  that  rather  than 
put  up  with  such  an  outrage,  they  would  d^troy 
themselves.  They  then  began  to  throw  bricks  at 
him,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  with  him^  and 
wounded  also  some  of  the  sowars ;  but  the  agent, 
instead  of  setting  these  on  the  rioters,  kept  them 
back  and  passed  quietly  along  the  streets.  He  had 
however,  no  sooneir  reached  his  home,  than  he 
wrote  to  the  general  to  have  all  the  troops  out,  to 
The  troops     dose  the  gates,  and  to  shoot  the  first  man  who 

turned  out  .  _      , 

attempted  to  attack  the  troops. 

*'  Major  Lawrence  told  Lai  Singh,  when  the  latter 
waited  on  him,  that  the  only  thing  required  was, 
that  they  should  forthwith  produce  the  originators 
of  the  disturbance.**    DeUu  Gazette,  2nd  May. 

The  d[>ove  riot  occurred  on  the  21st  April ;  and 
on  the  24th,  the  kotwaPs  exertions  had  been  car- 
ried on  so  actively,  that  the  ringleader  was  dis* 
covered  and  hung. 

In  trying  to  assuage  the  feelings  of  the  British, 
the  Lahore  government  offered  money.  Major 
Lawrence  spurned  every  offer  and  explanation,  and 
insisted  on  the  originator  being  given  up.  This 
trait  in  his  management  will  cause  the  brahmins 
and  khutrees  to  be  more  cautious  in  fomenting 
riots  and  disturbances  ;  but  the  deep-rooted  hatred 
of  the  Sikhs  remains  the  same,  and  a  constant 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  British  ganison  at 
Lahore  is  rigorously  required,  to  check  every  dis- 
turbance in  the  bud,  and  punish  the  authors  of  i(^ 
whether  the  latter  be  brahmins  or  Sikhs. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  duties,  Lai  Singh 
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is  necessarily  the  object  of  dislike  to  those  men  who 

have  been  disbanded,  and  it  appears  clearly,  that 

previous  to  the  Sikh  invasion,  such  a  large  body  of 

foot  and  horse  had  been  engaged  by  the  Sikhs,  that 

the  payment  of  their  fiiU  arrears  of  pay  was  out  of  impowiwuty 

the  question.     They  had  received  money  in  hand,  ^eara"of  pay. 

with    a  promise  of  more  when  the  Khalsa  troops 

should  reach  Delhi  and  Calcutta.     Frustrated  in 

their  thirst  for  conquest,  these  disappointed  hordes 

being  discharged,  agreeably  to  the  treaty,  are  loud 

in  their  demands  for  arrears,  and  have  occasionally 

asked  the  aid  of  the  agent,  who,  in  remonstrating 

with  Lai  Singh,  appeared  to  excite  the  displeasure  Lai  Singh's 

^11  I  !•!  -i-ii-i  1  ^^®^  ®^  Major 

of  the  latter,  who  plamly  told  him  that  the  treasury  Laiirrence's 
of  Croesus  would  not  satisfy  the  cupidity  of  the  ^°"  *°"* 
disbanded  troops.     He  added,  that  he  considered 
the  agenfs  business  was  to  assist  the  Sikh  govern- 
ment in  putting  down  the  refractory  troops,  and 
not  to  interfere  in  matters  of  payment 
'    As  the  mutinous  Sikh  army  crossed  the  Sutlej 
against  the  wish  of  the  government,  whose  treasury 
it  had  exhausted,  and  in  the  full  hope  of  procuring 
means  of  supporting  itself  in  the  British  territories, 
it  appears  somewhat  unreasonable  that  the  Sikh 
government  should  now  be  expected  to  settle  the 
arrears ;  such  a  compromise  would  defeat  the  ends 
of  justice.      If  discontented  and  unruly  subjects  Disbanded 
chose  to  engage  in  war,  in  defiance  of  the  govern-  utied  to  **'*" 
ment,  they  must  expect  the  just  reward  of  such""*"** 
conduct,  by  either  falling  in  the  field  of  battle,  or 
receiving  their  discharge  with  ignominy. 

Discontent  must,  of  course,  follow  the  measures 
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Lai  Singh  ne-  iiecessarily  adopted   by  Lai   Singh^  to  meet  the 
p^^^^Ii?h   emergency  which  has  overtaken  the  governmeBt* 
pcop  e.    y^^^Yx  the  most  rigid  economy,  he  can  only  hope  to 
keep  up  a  small  army  for  the  support  of  the  nomi- 
nal government. 

The  reductions  already  effected  in  the  revenues 
of  the  sirdars  and  their  followers,  have  caused  a 
loud  cry  of  discontent,  and  these  disbanded  and  re- 
fractory Sikhs  will  readily  raise  their  arms  against 
a  government  from  which  they  can  expect  nothing* 
The  force  sent     The  force  scut  agalust  Kote  Kangra  under  Bri- 
againstKan.  g^aier  Whceler,  Qousistcd  of  the  2nd,  11th,  41st, 
and  44th,  and  a  wing  of  the  63rd  regiment.  Native 
infantry ;  with  a  siege  train  of  three  eighteea  pound- 
ers, two  eight^nch   howitzers,  and   six    mortars, 
under  Colonel  Wood,  with    Captain   Fitzgerald'^ 
battery. 
Ajeet  Singh        OuT  old  friend  the  Ladwa  Rajah  Ajeet  Sif^;fa 
'^"°'  does  not  appear  inchned  to  abandou  hi3  hostile 

intentions  against  the  British^  for  he  is  stated  to  be 
in  Kote  Kangra,  urging  the  garrison  tojofibr  a  de- 
termined resistance  to  both  the  Sikhs  and  Britisbu 
He  has  now.  become  desperate,  having  lost  his  pa- 
temial  estate  of  Ladwa,  and  forfeited  his  ja^eer  of 
BuddeewaL  Should  he  faU  into  the  hands  of 
either  the  Sikh  or  British  government,  he  will 
doubtless  receive  the  just  reward  of  the  malice  he 
has  displayed  towards  his  former  protectors  in  par- 
ticular. 

It  would  be  highly  injudicious. on  the  part  of  the 
British,  to  expend  their  shells  and  shot  on  a  place 
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which  they  cannot  hope  to  storm.     The  obtaining 
possession  of  it  might  have  been  left  with  great 
propriety  to  the  Sikhs,  as  suggested  by  the  Ranee.  The  reduction 
The  44th  regiment.  Native  infantry,  has  taken  pos-  migh^'hl^e 
session  of  the  fort  of  Mulkhera,  and  occupied  the  the  sikhs.^ 
town  of  Kangra.     The  country  people  were  favour- 
able to  the  claims  of  the  British,  and  a  neighbour- 
ing R^ah  lent  them  three  guns. 

The  Ranee,  who  may  justly  be  considered  at  the  indisposition 
head  of  the  present  government  of  Lahore,  has  ^ 
been  seriously  indisposed  of  late,  and  her  illness  is 
said  to  be  caused  by  one  of  those  untoward  events 
which  cast  dpubts  on  the  integrity  of  the  people 
about  her  person.    Shotdd  the  Ranee  eventually 
be  removed  from  the  scene,  it  is  not  likely  that  Lai 
Singh  will  long  hold  his  place  as  prime  minister, 
and  even  Dhuleep  Sfaigh  may  be  supplanted  by  a 
son  of  Shere  Singh,  who  has  certainly  as  muchciaimofshere 
right  to  the  throne  of  Runjeet  Singh  as  its  present  fhc^hl^^e?  ^ 
occui^nt,  for  his  &ther  once  sat  upon  it,  which  is 
more  than  we  can  venture  to  say  as  regards  Dhu- 
leep Singh. 

On  the  28th  April  but  little  progress  had  been  Kangm  holds 
made  in  inducing  the  killadar  of  Kangra  to  deliver  ^^^ 
up  the  keys,  even  though  a  royal  purwanftah  had 
been  carried  to  him  from  the  Maharajah  Dhuleep 
Singh.  The  exposure  of  men  at  such  an  inclement 
season  of  the  year,  with  the  thermometer  at  97% 
must  produce  sickness  among  the  European  por- 
tion of  the  force  sent  against  the  place. 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  the  weakness  of 
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a  government,  than  the  refusal  of  its  servants  to 

obey  its  orders.     Here,  at  no  great  distance  from 

The  uhow    the  Capital,  we  see  the  commander  of  a  fort  put- 

u^MeTo  en-  ting  his  government  at  defiance ;   and,  therefore, 

ordew!"        instead  of  receivirig  the  fort  of  Kote  Kangra  from 

the  Lahore  authorities,  we  were  absolutely  obliged 

to  send  a  force  against  it. 

We  are  almost  inclined  to  adopt  the  belief^  that 
already  has  the  Lahore  government  repented  of  its 
having  given  up  the  Jalindhur  Doab  into  the  hands 
of  the  British ;  and  though  the  towns  in  the  plains 
of  this  Doab,  such  as  Jalindhur  itself,  Hooshyar- 
pore,  &c.  could  ofier  no  resistance,  yet  the  hiD 
forts  of  Kangra,  Kumlagurh  and  others,  may  have 
Probable  rea-  reccived  a  hint,  that  necessity  alone  caused  th&r 

tons  for  Kan- 
gra holding     surrender  to  the  British.     If  such  be  the  case,  it 

out. 

cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  the  killadars  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  holding  out 
against  the  latter. 

It  is  true  that  the  capital  of  the  Punjab  is  at 

present  garrisoned  by  British  troops,  but  would  the 

Would  Go-     killadar  of    Govindghur,  if  ordered  to  do  so  by 

vindfhurand  ^         '  ^ 

unm^i^.y.ieid  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh,  deliver  the  keys  to  the 
British  ?  Or  would  the  commandant  of  Umritsir 
comply  ?  One  or  both  might  have  done  so  when 
the  army  of  the  Sutlej  was  encamped  at  Meean 
Meer,  on  the  25th  March,  but  it  is  doubtftil  if 
these  authorities  would  yield  on  the  25th  June. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  British  have  not  con- 
quered the  Punjab,  though  the  army  of  the  latter 
has  been  beaten  in  four  engagements.     And  there- 
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fore  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  demand  the  sur-  ynr<>awnabie 

to  expect  suclu 

render  of  such  places  as  Umritsir  and  Govindghur, 
which  are  in  possession  of  the  Lahore  government, 
and  the  continued  existence  of  which,  under  Dhu- 
leep  Singh,  we  acknowledge  and  support. 

The  experiment  might,  no  doid)t,  be  a  dangerous 
one  ;.  but  we  venture  to  predict,  that  if  the  royal 
porwannah  were  sent  to  deliver  up  Govindghur  to 
the  British,  it  would  be  spumed  as  that  for  Kote 
Kaiurra  has  been.      The  British  are  at  present  The  British 

^  *  conadered 

looked  upon  in  the  light  of  intruders,  not  only  asintmdew. 
regards  Lahore,  but  also  as  relates  to  the  Jalindhur 
Doab,  and  the  confiscated  possessions  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sutlej,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
the  Sikhs  can  reconcile  themselves  to  the  idea, 
that  these  provinces  must  belong  to  another  power 
as  the  necessary  result  of  conquest. 

The  Sikhs  have  experienced  defeat  and  disaster 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  and  will  not  therefore 
readily  take  the  field  again.     But  in  a  country  like 
the  Punjab,  aboimding  in  forts,  some  of  them  of 
great  strength,  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
Sikhs,  sooner  or  later,  wiU  assume  a  mutinous  The  sikhs 
spirit,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  their  strongholds,  fenytheir^ 
The  disbanded  soldiers  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  ^^^ 
by  raising  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the  British, 
their   situation  could  not  be  rendered  more  des- 
perate, and  might  be  temporarily  ameliorated.    The 
Sirdars  we  already  disaffected  towards  the  govern- 
ment of  Dhuleep  Singh,  or  more  properly  that  of 
the  British,  and  many  of  them  would  willingly  join 
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in  a  hostfle  ooafition,  whereby  the  British  might  be 
expelled  from  the  Punjab. 
Deenanath  About  the  middle  of  April  last,  Deenanatfa  ar« 
reac  es  an-  ^j^,^^  ^  Kangra,  bringing  positive  orders  to  the 
killadar  Soondur  Singh  to  deliver  up  the  fort  to 
the  British.  But  though  thus  called  upon  by  a 
most  influential  person  of  the  Lahore  Durbar, 
Soondur  Singh  not  only  refiised  to  comply,  but 
treated  the  bearer  of  the  purwannah  with  the 
utmost  disrei^ect,  telling  its  bearer  to  call  in  the 
evening  for  an  answer. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the    evening    Magor 

Lawrence,  having  reached  the  place,  went  towards 

the  fort,  expecting  a  reply  fixmi  the  killadar ;  but 

instead  of   this   being  a  fEivourable  one,  he   was 

M«jor  Law-    salutcd  by  a  round  shot,  which  hit  the  ground  or 

rence  fired  tt  •'  '  o 

rock  close  to  him. 

Such  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  killadar  of 
Suftpicious  of  Kangra,  could  not  fail  to  raise  suspicions  of  foul 
**"  ^*^'       fHa^y.     Major  Lawrence   remonstrated    with    the 
Lahore  Durbar,  and  the  latter  threatened  to  im- 
prison and    otherwise    punish    the  relations   and 
friends  of  the  refractory  killadar,  but  without  any 
other  apparent  effect  than  rendering  the  obstinacy 
and  determination  of  Soondur  Singh  more  marked. 
Importance  of     If  a  siuglc  fort  with  a  few  guns,  can  thiis  bid 
thefr^fdm  in-  dcfiauce,  not  only  to  the  Sikh  government^  but 
^enchments.   the  British  authority,  what  a  desperate  resistance 
might  the  Sikhs  not  have  offered  to  the  Brit^ 
troops,  had  they,  instead  of  placing  their  numerous 
guns  in  the  entrenched  camps  of  Feerozshuhur  and 
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Sobraon,  planted  them  in  Govindghur,  Umritsir, 

and  Kote   Kangra !     One  difficulty,  however,  was 

opposed  to  this  plan  of  operations,  and  that  was 

the  determination  of  the  British  not  to  invade  the  Difficulty  of 

Punjab ;  at  all  events,  not  to  be  the  first  aggressors.  thSToiTthe*"^ 

The  Sikhs  might,  however,  have  drawn  them  intosikb^  ^*^ 

the  territory,  if  itfter  the  reverse  and  defeat  they 

experienced  at  Moodkee  and  Feerozshuhur,  the^ 

had  retreated  across  the  Sutlej  and  manned  the 

forts  of  Govindghur,  Umritsir,  and  Kote  Kangnu 

Had  they  done  this,  instead  of  risking  their  fate  in 

entrenched  camps,  the  war  now  concluded  would 

have  been  greatly  prolonged. 

To  return  to  Kote  Kangra.     The  obstinacy  with  ^ote  Kangra 
which  the  kiHadar  defied  both  the  SikH'  govern- unc'^p^c'cd- 
ment  and  the  British  authorities,  was  quite  un- 
locked for.     The  British  agent  naturally  began  to 
suspect  foul  play  in  some  quarter,  and  his  first  act 
on  reaching    Kangra  was  to  dispense  with  the  Sikh  troops 
presence  of  the  Sikh  troops.     It  will  probably  be  fromVan^i[ 
ascertained,  shoidd  the  fort  of  Kangra  yield  to 
Brigadier  Wheeler's  force,  how  far  the  obstinacy  of 
the  kflladar  was  to  be  attributed  to  himself,  or  to 
secret  orders  received  from  the  Lahore  Durbar; 
of  course,  the  latter  will  deny  all  reports  prejudicial 
to  its  own  interest,  or  likely  to  displease  the  British 
ffovemment.     What  weight  may  be  attached  to  The  good  faith 

,  -  /.,,..  of  the  Sikh 

the  assurance,  however,  after  such  a  glanng  mstance  government 
of  disobedience  on  the  part  of  its  own  subjects,  is  ^" 
another  affair;  but  certainly  the  refusal  on  the  part 
of  its  commandant  to  surrender  Kote  Kangra,  is 
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an  untoward  occurrence^  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  the  exposure  of  both  European  and  Native 
troops  may  be  attended  with  sickness  and  mor- 
tality. 
Melancholy         It  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  portion  of 
Loodianahln  this  work^  that  Sirdar  Ajeet  Singh  had  set  fire  to 
6(Mi  re^ro^nt  the  bamtcks  of  Her  Majesty's  50th  r^iment^  or 
tn^tionof^*  Queen'^ own, at  Loodianah.     This  gallant  regim^it 
m^i^mXa  Suffered  severely,  in  killed  and  wounded^  during  the 
weAer!^^*     l^to  Campaign,  and  it  was  destined  to  suffer  in  even 
a  more  marked,  awful,  and  totally  unlooked  for 
manner.     In  one  of  those  violent  storms  denomin- 
ated ''north-westers,"  and  which  fill  the  atmosphere 
with  dust,  converting  day  into  night,  the  temporary 
barracks  of  this  gallant  regiment  were  blown  down, 
and  the  inmates  buried  in  the  ruins.     The  loss  c^ 
killed  and  wounded  was  truly  melancboly,amounting 
to  no  fewer  than  210  men,  women,  and  children. 
This  melancholy  catastrophe  occurred  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  20th  of  May. 

These  barracks  were  erected  in  the  b^inning  of 

1844,  for  the  reception  of  a  wing  of  the  Honouid)le 
Company's  2nd  European  regiment,  as  a  t^nporaiy 
residence  in  the  hot  weather  and  rains.  During 
these  seasons  the  buildings  stood  and  served  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  intended 
But  instead  of  their  places  being  afterwards  supplied 
by  permanent  barracks.  Her  Majesty's  50th  were 
placed  in  them  after  the  departuie  of  the  2nd 
European  regiment  for  Scinde.     During  the  year 

1845,  the   European  soldiers  at  Loodianah^  like 
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those  at  other  stations   on  the  frontier,  suffered 
severely  from  cholera ;   and  while  yet  in  a  weakly 
condition,  the  60th  regiment  was  obliged  to  take 
the  field  in  December  against  the  Sikhs,  where  it 
maintained  its  well-earned  character  for  bravery, 
experiencing  a  great  loss  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Such  a  regiment  ought  to  have  been  cared  for,  but 
on  its  return  from  the  field  it  was  placed  in  the 
ricketty  cantonment;    and  in  the  midst  of  their 
£unilies,  the  gallant  fellows  who  had  escaped  the 
grape  and  swords  of  the  Sikhs  were,  in  an  instant, 
hurried  into  eternity.    Were  a  ship  of  inferior  struc- 
ture to  be  launched,  and  from  its  frailty,  fall  a  prey  to 
the  waves,  when  others  of  a  stronger  build  would 
escape,  the  catastrophe  would  not  be  attributed  to 
any  other  cause  than  the   original  fault  in  her 
construction ;  and  if  temporary  barracks  are  blown 
down  in  a  north-wester,  which  more  substantial 
ones  would  have  weathered,    the  cause  of  the 
calamity  is  plain  enough. 

Putting  aside  the  fearful  destruction  of  life  among 
the  women  and  children,  as  not  entailing  actual  loss 
on  the  state,  we  have  here  a  sacrifice  of  no  fewer  than 
fifty  fighting  men.  The  value  of  each,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  is  one  thousand  rupees.  Thus,  a  loss 
has  been  sustained  of  JS5000  sterling,  at  the  lowest 
estimate.  Not  only,  however,  must  the  individuals 
who  were  actually  killed,  be  taken  into  the  account, 
but  many  of  those  who  were  so  maimed  and  con- 
tused as  eventually  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  service. 
Could  such  an  accident  have  been  prevented? — ^isthe 

VOL,    11.  Y 
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natural  question  asked  by  the  friends  of  humanity. 
In  all  human  probability  and  calculation^  it  could. 
There  is,however,little  use  at  present  in  commenting 
on  such  a  melancholy  occurrence,  unless  to  draw 
the  attention  of  government  to  the  cruelty  and 
impolicy  of  trusting  the  lives  of  their  brave  soldiers 
to  temporary  habitations. 

It  would  have  been  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
had  Ajeet  Singh  completed  the  work  of  destruction 
he  began,  and  burned  the  whole  barracks.  Such 
would  have  been  considered  a  grievous  calamity  at 
the  time ;  but,  like  many  other  events  during  the 
late  campaign,  viewed  in  the  same  light,  most  &vour- 
able  and  providential  results  would  have  followed. 


Faiiof  Kangra.  Siucc  this  chapter  passed  through  the  press,  we 
have  learned  that  Kote  Kangra  has  surrendered 
and  that,  unconditionally.  The  killadar  having  so 
long  defied  his  own  government  and  that  of  the 
British,  ought  to  have  fought  to  the  last,  and  Aus 
gained  a  name  for  himself;  but  his  conduct  is 
another  exemplification  of  Sikh  courage,  which  is 
mixed  up  with  a  considerable  portion  of  bravado. 
The  fall  of  this  important  fortress  wiU,  as  infonner 
times,  have  the  e£Pect  of  rendering  the  hill  tribes 
more  submissive  to  the  paramount  pow»  in  the 
Punjab. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


As  the  battle  of  Sobraon  was  the  last  and  most  importance  of 

Sobraon* 

complete  during  the  campaign^  any  forther  parti- 
culars regarding  it  will,  we  feel  assured,  be  accept- 
able to  our  military  readers ;  at  least,  we  owe  the 
information  which  we  are  now  enabled  to  give,  to 
the  politeness  of  a  gallant  officer  who  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  conflict ;  and  his  description 
is  so  full,  plain,  and  easy  of  comprehension,  that  the 
details  cannot  fail  to  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  movements  of  the  cavalry. 

In  the  Commander-in-chiefs  despatch  regarding  The  gaiunt 
Sobraon,  he  alludes  pointedly  to  the  gallant  feats  srd  dragoons. 
cf  Her  Majesty's  Srd  light  dragoons,  in  a  situation 
and  under  circumstances  where  cavalry  is  not  ex- 
pected to  act  with  much  effect ;  namely,  **  entering 
an  entrenchment  in  single  file  and  forming  up  in- 
side." 

Before  entering  into  the  particulars  of  Sobraon, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the  3rd 

y2 
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dragoons  had  distinguished  themselves  highly  at 
Moodkee  and  Feerozshuhur ;  and  though  reduced^ 
at  the  latter  place^  to  a  mere  handful^  the  indomit- 
able spirit  and  bravery  of  the  men  were  as  con- 
spicuous as  in  their  first  encounter  with  the  Sikhs 
at  Moodkee.  There  they  had  contributed  greatly 
to  the  overthrow  and  flight  of  the  Sikhs ;  and  their 
example  was  not  thrown  away  on  the  Native 
cavalry,  both  regular  and  irregular,  each  vying 
with  the  other  in  charging  the  Sikhs,  who  were 
astonished  at  the  pverpowering  gallantry  of  the 
European  dragoons,  whose  prowess  they  had  never 
before  witnessed. 
Ardent  wish  of     We  had  occasiou,  when  speaking;  of  Sobraon,  to 

officers  to  join  *.  o 

their  rejfi-      alludc  to  the  zealous  wish  of  officers,  on  leave  of 
commands,      abscuce  iu  India,  to  join  their  regiments;  and  we 
may  now  be  allowed  to  give  an  instance  of  the 
same    feeling    displayed   by  officers  in  Ei^land 
Major-general  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  who  com- 
manded the  cavalry  in  the  army  of  the  Indus, 
though  deeming  it  necessary  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land, was  so  well  convinced  of  the  approaching 
collision  with  the  Sikhs,  that  on  his  reaching  Bom- 
bay, in  February,  1845,  he  sent  back  his  horses  to 
the  3rd  light  dragoons  at  Umballah,  in  order  to  be 
in  readmess  for  him.      He  reached  England  in 
April,  and  after  a  short  stay  of  four  months,  he 
again  embarked  at  Southampton  on  the  20th  of 
August;  and  in  little  more  than  two  months, or 
on  the  30th  of  October,  reached  Cawnpore.     Even 
then,  the  reports  of  a  Sikh  war  were  considered  so 


Sir  Joseph 
Thackwell. 
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well  founded^  that  the  major-general  applied  for 
leave  to  proceed  to  Umballah,  to  be  as  near  the  seat 
of  war  as  possible.     Had  his  wishes  been  complied 
with,  he  would  have  been  on  the  north-western 
frontier  in  time  to  assume  command  of  the  cavalry 
when  the  army  left  Umballah.     From  the  earnest 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  Governor-general  to  avoid 
all  premature  hostile  preparations,  however,  it  was 
not  deemed  advisable  to  comply  with  the  request, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell  was  obliged  to  wait  pa- 
tiently until  he  received  his  orders  to  join  the  army, 
which  he  did  on  the  17th  of  December,  the  day 
before  the  battle  of  Moodkee.     He  could  not  lay 
his  dak  before  the  20th,  when  both  he  and  Sir 
Robert  Dick    started    from    Cawnpore,  and    Sir 
Joseph  Thackwell  reached  Umballah  on  the  26th. 
It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  major-general, 
who  there  heard  of  the  battles  of  Moodkee  and 
Feerozshuhur,  had  no  wish  to  prolong  his  stay  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  war ;  and  though 
the  road,  through  the  protected  Sikh  states,  was 
very  unsafe  at  this  period,  he  started  on  the  same 
day,  taking  the  route  through  Pattealah,  Naha, 
Busseean,  and  Moodkee,  and  reached  the   head- 
quarters camp,  at  Hurruf,  on  the  1st  of  January,  Thack^di 
1846.     It  maybe  here  noticed  that  his  aide-de- q^ll^g/ 
campe.  Lieutenant  Roche  of  the  3rd  light  dragoons, 
accompanied  him  from  Meerut.     It  was  doubtless 
a  source  of  gratification  to  the  major-general  to 
learn  the  gallant  deeds  of  the  European  dragoons 
at  Moodkee  and  Feerozshuhur ;  mixed,  however. 
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with  regret  that  he  had  not  been  hiniself  an  eye- 
witness of  them. 
Assumes  com-      On  his    arrival  at  head-quarters^  Sir  Joseph 
maad^f  the    ipj^a^jj-^gH  ^^^g  q^  ^^^^  appointed  to  the  command 

of  the  cavalry  division  which  had  been  under  Briga- 
T^^f^J^^   dier  Harriot  at  Feerozshuhur.     Here  we  may  again 

the  8th  light  ^   ^ 

cavalry  at      allude  to  the  8th  light  cavalry  at  the  last  named  en- 

Feerozshuhur.  *^  "^  , 

gagement.  On  that  day  the  regiment  was  on  tae 
road  to  Feerozpore ;  but  it  halted  repeatedly^  with  the 
ostensible  view  of  awaiting  the  result  of  the  fight, 
which  was  still  being  carried  on ;  and  it  was  only 
when  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  battle  concluded  to 
be  at  an  end,  that  this  regiment  moved  forward  to^ 
wards  Feerozpore,  at  the  time  wh»i  the  seyeral 
troops  of  horse  artillery  were  moving  in  the  same 
Captain  Lum-  direction.  Our  own  impression  is^  that  Gaptain 
Lumley^  before  ordering  Brigadier  Harriot  to  Fee* 
rozpore^  was  satisfied  that  the  r^ment  was  no 
longer  required ;  and  he,  therefore,  merdy  com- 
mitted an  error  of  judgment  We  have  no  otiier 
interest  in  giving  what  may  be  conceived  a  fevour- 
able  opinion  of  the  parties  concerned,  than  the 
earnest  wish,  natural  to  true  historians,  to  place 
the  matter  in  its  proper  light;  which  our  poffltion, 
while  sitting  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  waiting  the 
result  of  a  battle,  and  with  a  view  of  lending  our 
aid  to  the  wounded,  enabled  us  to  do.  The  feel* 
ings  of  Sir  J.  Lumley,  the  gallant  &ther  of  Captain 
Lumley,  on  hearing  of  his  son's  error,  while  holding 
his  own  place  as  adjutant-general,  may  be  more 
easily  conceived  than  described.     To  Captain  Lum- 
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le/s  bravery  in  the  field,  however,  all  who  wit- 
nessed it  can  bear  ample  testimony ;  and  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Commander-in-chief  willingly  gave  his 
meed  of  praise.  Few  men  ever  filled  the  post  of  M^or-gencrai 
adjutant-general  to  the  army  with  greater  ability  "'"  ^^' 
than  the  lamented  General  Lumley.  Though  in  a 
delicate  state  of  health,  and  such  as  might  readily 
have  prevented  his  accompanying  the  Commander- 
in-chief  firom  Simla,  this  worthy  man  and  zealous 
oflScer  could  not  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass,  of 
lending  his  aid  to  those  who  might  be  called  upon 
to  supply  his  place  in  the  field  ;  and  he,  no  doubt, 
fondly  anticipated  that  in  a  son,  and  in  an  officer 
whom  he  almost  loved  as  one,  the  important  duties 
of  his  office  would  be  zealously  and  efficiently  at- 
tended to.  The  result  at  Moodkee  amply  proved 
that  he  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  In  that 
bloody  engagement,  the  acting  adjutant-general 
was  severely  wounded,  and  Captain  Liunley  was 
called  upon  to  take  his  place.  The  2 1st  of  De- 
cember must  have  been  an  anxious  day  for  the 
generaL  Left  behind  at  Moodkee,  and  unable 
himself  to  assist  his  son  with  his  advice  at  a  time 
when  an  inexperienced  soldier  most  needed  it,  his 
illness  must  have  been  sorely  aggravated.  The 
day  passed,  and  the  night  approached,  but  still  the 
battle  raged.  The  morrow  saw  the  fight  renewed, 
and  vntnessed  the  defeat  of  the  enemy ;  but  with 
the  news  of  victory  came  the  sad  tidings  of  the 
son's  fetal  error.  The  shock  was  too  much  for  the 
gdlant  old  soldier,  who  had  hoped  to  see  his  firiend 
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supply  his  own  place,  and  his  ton  placed  the  next 
in  the  department.  His  health  was  fi^ble ;  and  in 
his  sorrow  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  '^  I  have 
lived  a  day  too  long.''  But  his  end  was  approach- 
ing ;  and  though  he  resigned  the  high  iqypointoieiit 
which  he  had  so  ably  filled  for  many  years^  he  was 
not  destined  to  hear  the  juist  and  high  eulogiiim 
paid  to  his  worth  and  services  by  one  who  could 
so  well  appreciate  both :  we  allude  to  the  order  of 
his  Excellency  the  Commander-in-chief  on  the  oc- 
casion of  General  Lumley's  resignation. 
His  chaTMter.  It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  never  will  the 
Bengal  army  have  an  adjutant-general  who  more 
zealously  and  ably  performed  his  duties;  nor  one 
who,  without  ostentation,  had  the  welfare  of  the  army 
more  at  heart  than  the  late  General  Lumley.  He 
was  not  only  an  able^  zealous  officer  in  his 
public  capacity,  but  no  one  who  had  the  honour  of 
calling  him  his  friend,  had  to  complain  that  he  ever 
forgot  his  promise,  or  deserted  him  when  his  advice 
or  counsel  was  required. 

We  cannot  now  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
giving  the  history  of  the  cavalry  division,  after  it 
was  put  under  the  command  of  Major-general 
Thackwell ;  and  for  this  we  are  altogether  inddbted 
to  that  gallant  officer.  It  may  be  said,  that  other 
branches  of  the  army  claim  equal  notice,  and  we 
believe  few  will  blame  us  for  what  we  have  recorded 
of  the  infantry.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to 
us,  that  we  are  now  enabled  to  do  equal  justice  to 
the  cavalry ;  and  if  sufficient  notice  has  not  bera 
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taken  of  the  artillery,  it  is  not  from  any  wish 
to  conceal  its  merits,  but  from  inability  to  give 
any  particulars.  Fortunately,  this  branch  needs 
no  remark  from  our  feeble  pen : — the  Bengal 
artillery  has  ever  maintained  its  character  as  a 
service  equal  to  the  same  branch  in  any  army  in 
the  world. 

On  assuming  command  of  the  cavalry  division,  Cardry  awi- 
General  Thackwell  found  it  to  consist  of  the  4th, 
1st,  and  8th  regiments  of  Bengal  light  cavalry;  the 
3rd,  a  wing  of  the  2nd,  the  8th  and  9th  irregular 
cavalry,  and  the  body  guard.     On  the  2nd  January  Cavairy 
picquets    of   irregular    cavalry    were    established  esubiuhcd. 
watching  the  Nuggur,Meetawallee,  and  Tilleewallee 
ghauts  on  the  Sutlej.    The  8th  irregular  cavalry 
joined  General  Sir  Harry  Smith  at  MuUawal,  about 
five  miles  to  the  right  of  the  head-quarters*  camp, 
watching  the  bridge  then  being  constructed  by  the 
Sikhs,  and  the  ford  of  Sobraon.      On  the  6th 
January,  Sir  Robert  Dick,  with  the  9th  and  16th  ^p  yj^^ 
lancers,  (Queen's)  3rd  light  cayjjry^and  4th  irregular  Meerut  c«Tai>  j 
cavalry,  arrived ;  and  the  three  last  corps  belonging '^*^^*' 
to  Brigadier  Cureton's  brigade:  they  were  detached 
to  the  right  of  Sir  Harry  Smith's  division ;  and  the 
Queen's  9th  lancers  were  encamped  near  Jumalwal 
to  keep  up  the  communication  between  the  main  oispodUon  of 
army  and  the  division  on  the  right,  the  body-guard  divi^on!'^ 
were  also  sent  to  jom  Brigadier  Cureton's  brigade. 
Most  of  the  boats  up  the  ghauts  mentioned  had 
been  sunk  by  the  Sikhs,  but  a  few  serviceable  ones 
were  still  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.    Sir  John 
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Grey,  with  two  battalions^  arrived  at  Attaree  on  the 
8th^  and  the  8th  light  cavalry  were  sent  to  join  Mm ; 
the  3rd  irregulars  having  been  previously  sent  to 
watch  the  Ehoonda  ghaut  near  Feerozpore,  and 
the  8th  and  9th  irregular  cavalry  were  posted 
at  Kumulwalla^  the  latter  corps  having  been 
detached  in  the  first  instance  with  Sir  Harry  Smitli's 
division. 

These  regiments  had  strong  piequets  at  Rhodsr 
wala^  Asyah,  and  Aleewallee,  watching  the  Sutk^  on 
the  left  and  the  sick  encampment. 

There  were  strong  rumours  of  an  attack  by  f^ 
Sikhs^  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  but  they  yr&re 
considered  unfoanded.  On  the  12thj  the  army  took 
ground  to  the  right,  and  the  head-quarters  were 
established  at  Bhoota  wala;  the  3rd  and  2nd 
divisions  of  infantry  extending  from  Jilleewala 
along  the  Une  of  the  nullah  towards  Kumtdkee ; 
the  first  division  of  infantry,  and  Cureton's  brigade 
of  cavalry  on  the  right,  near  Tilwundee,  Watching 
the  Hurreekee  ghaut ;  the  9th  lancers  and  the  2nd 
irregular  cavalry  under  Brigadier  Campbell  were 
posted  on  the  left  of  Jilleewala ;  the  4th  and  5th 
light  cavalry,  under  Brigadier  Scott,  in  front  of 
Mullawal,  in  support  of  the  left,  and  the  picquet  at 
Zilleewala;  and  a  Resd&h  of  the  9th  irregulars 
was  near  Hurreekee,  preserving  the  communication 
with  the  Nuggur  ghaut  and  Sir  John  Grey's  csaap. 

On  the  13th  and  14th  there  was  some  exchange 
of  cannonHshot,but  nothing  of  consequence  oocmred, 
except  the  bursting  of  one  of  our  24-poa]ider8  on 
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the  latter  day^  fortunately  without  doing  any  more 
harm  than  womiding  a  gunner.  As  the  Sikhs 
displayed  a  considerable  force^  two  divisions  of 
in&ntry  and  some  cavalry  were  brought  near  Rhoda* 
wala,  but  soon  after  4  p.m.  the  Sikhs  and  their 
hght  guns  retired  across  the  river ;  but  little  loss 
beimr  sustained  on  either  side.    On  the  17th  Sir  s»r  h.  Smith 

^  marches  on 

Harry  Smithy  with  the  1st  brigade  of  infantry,  and  Dhumimkote. 
part  of  the  4th  irregular  cavalry,  moved  from  their 
camp  towards  Dhurrumkote,  and  on  the  following 
day,  Cureton,  with  the   16th  lancers,  3rd  light 
cavalry,  and  the  remainder  of  the  4th  irr^ulars, 
marched  to  overtake  Sir  Harry  Smith.    The  9th 
lancers  were  moved  towards  Tilwundee,  and  on  the 
same  day,  the  3rd  light  dragoons  marched  from  The  srd  dra- 
Feerozpore,  where  they  had  gone  to  refit  after  ^**^°* '^^***"' 
Feerozshuhur,  and  joined  Brigadier  Scott's  brigade 
at  Mullawal,  and  on  the  morrow  encamped  on  the 
ground  left  by  the  9th  lancers,  on  the  left  of 
Jilleewala.    On  the  20th,  Major-general  Sir  J. 
Thackwell  removed  the  cavalry  head-quarters  from 
MuUawal  to  Jillewala,  and  strong  picquets  of  the 
2nd  and  9th  irregular  cavalry  were  posted  to  sup- 
port Chota  (little)  Sobraon,  the  line  between  that 
place  and  Rhodawala,  and  the  advanced  post  at  the 
watch-tower,  besides  those  before-mentioned,  and 
those  on  the  right,  watching  the  Hurreekee  ghaut-, 
and  the  road  by  Murko.     On  the  24th,  the  5th 
li^t   cavalry  marched    from    Mullawal    to   join  Movementt  of 
Brigadier  Wheeler  with  his  two  battalions,  and  the  *^^  ^' 
body-guard  marched  to  reinforce  Sir  Harry  Smith ; 
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Advantage 
possessed  by 
the  enemy. 


Sir  Joseph 
Thackwell 
fired  on. 


The  Sikhs 
occupy  our 
out-posts. 


.,A  British 
picquet  dis- 
lodged, and  a 
village  burned. 


the  4th  light  cavalry  moved  to  replace  the  body- 
guard^ and  Brigadier  Scott  assumed  the  command 
of  the  two  regiments  of  this  brigade  at  Jilleewala 
and  Kumulwala,  to  which  were  attached  the  2nd 
and  8th  irregular  cavalry.  The  country  between 
General  Thackwell's  camp  and  the  Sikh  bridge  was 
chiefly  a  low  tamarisk  and  grass  jungle^  which 
gave  the  enemy  every  advantage  in  assailing  the 
outposts  with  in&ntry  and  sowars ;  and  scarcely  a 
day  passed  without  skirmishings  which  caused  some 
casualties.  On  the  23rds  Sir  Joseph  ThackwelTs 
red  jacket  attracted  much  attention,  and  in  passing 
the  line  from. Chota  Sobraon,  towards  Rhodawala^ 
forty  or  fifty  shots  were  fired  at  the  General,  who 
imagined  the  enemy's  sowars  intended  to  drive  the 
picquets  in.  On  the  24th  the  enemy's  sowars  made 
a  rush  on  the  picquet  at  Sobraon  to  turn  their 
right,  but  the  2nd  irr^ulars  composing  it  drove 
them  back  in  good  style.  The  posts  at  Chota 
Sobraon  and  the  watch-tower  were  day-posts,  as 
they  afforded  great  facilities  for  viewing  the  Sikh 
proceedings;  the  infantry  occupying  them  returned 
to  camp  at  night,  and  nothing  was  left  there  but 
the  cavalry  picquet.  The  Sikhs,  as  previously 
observed,  had  become  acquainted  with  this,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  26th  occupied  both  posts  in  force, 
and  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  dislodge  them, 
although  there  was  an  idea  of  doing  so.  On  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  about  10  a.m.  Sir  Harry 
Smith's  guns  and  those  of  his  opponent  were  heard 
at   AUewal,   and  about  mid-day   the   picquet   at 
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Alleewala,  of  about  fifly  men,  was  driven  from  the 
village  by  500  or  600  Sikh  infantry  and  sowars^  and 
the  village  burned. 

Major-general  Sir  J.  Thackwell  sent  a  squadron 
of  the  3rd  dragoons  to  support^  and  soon  after 
inarched  with  the  remnant  of  the  regiment^  a  troop 
of  horse  artillery^  and  two  battalions  of  infantry^  to 
repulse  any  force  which  might  be  endeavouring  to 
turn  our  left  flank ;  but  before  the  general  could 
reach  Asyah,  Captain  Becher  had  reinforced  his 
picquet  with  fifty  men  of  his  corps^  (the  8th  irregu- 
lars^) and  the  enemy  were  driven  out  of  the  viUage^  Enemy  driven 
and  chased  to  near  their  own  lines^  with  the  loss  of^^V^p- 
from  twenty  to  twenty-two  men,  the  British  having  **^  ^*^^*^' 
only  lost  one  man.  The  general  had  posted  an 
additional  picquet  of  cavalry  in  rear  of  Guttah  from 
the  4th  light  cavalry,  when  the  wing  of  the  2nd 
irr^ulars  marched  with  Brigadier  Taylor's  brigade 
towards  Dhurrum  Kote.     On  the  7th,  Sir  Harry  sir  h.  Smith 

returns  to 

Smith's  force  returned  to  their  camp  near  Tilwun-  camp. 
dee,  Cureton  having  left  the  4th  irregulars  at 
Loodianah.  His  brigade  was  still  on  the  right;  the 
4th  and  5th  light  cavalry  joined  their  brigade  on 
the  left  at  Jilleewala,  to  which  Lane's  troop  of 
horse  artillery  was  attached,  and  the  2nd  brigade  of 
cavalry  having  also  Campbell's  troop  of  horse  artil- 
lery attached,  encamped  in  front  of  Brigadier  Scott's 
left,  and  the  village  of  Kumulwala,  where  there  were 
the  8th  and  9th  irregulars. 

The  last  few  d^ys  tlie  outposts  had  been  on  very  The  picauets 
friendly  terms,  the  sowars  talking  freely  with  each  temi'"  ^ 
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Anecdotes.     Other.    All  ofiicer  asked  one^  ''  Why  the  Sikhs  did 
not  leave  their  entrenched  camp  ?**   His  reply  was, 
'^  They  were  waiting  for  Goolab  Singh,"  and  added, 
*'  Why  don't  you  attack  it  T  The  officer  replied,  pCT- 
haps  not  prudently,  ''We  are  waiting  for  some 
heavy  guns.**    On  the  9th  (February,)  the  generals 
of  divisions  and  brigades  waited  on  the  Commander* 
in-chie^  and  received  his  orders  relative   to    the 
attack  on  the  Sikh  army  on  the  following  morning. 
The  3rd  brigade  of  cavalry  was  five  or  six  miles 
to  the  right,  and  the  2nd  brigade  in  rear  of  Chota 
Sobraon  was  £str  away  to  the  right    The  Migor- 
Sir  Joseph      general,  therefore,  attached  himself  to  the  cavalry 
^J^^^'if  on  the  left,  viz..  Brigadier  Scott's,  consisting  of  the 
s'cou'^fbfiSlde  ^^^  ^^8^*  dragoons,  4th  and  5th  light  cavalry,  and 
ac  Sobraon.     i]^q  gth  and  9th  irregulars.     These  extended  in  an 
oblique  line,  the  right  nearly  in  front  of  Asyah,  and 
supporting  the  two  left  brigades  of  the  3rd  divi- 
sion.   During  the  cannonade  by  the  heavy  guns. 
The  enemyi  somc  of  the  enemy*s  cavalry  moved  out  of  their  en- 
back  to?heir  trenchment  on  their  right,  but  on  the  8th  irregular 
entrenchment,  ^ygj^y  and  a  squadron  of  the  3rd  light  dragoons 
being  detached  to  keep  them  in  check,  they  soon 
returned  to  their  camp.     When  the  firing  of  the 
heavy  guns  ceased,  and  the  brigades  on  the  left 
were  ordered  to  advance,  the  cavalry  supported 
them  most  e£Pectually ;  and  on  the  entrenchments 
on  the  enemy's  right  being  carried.   Sir   Joseph 
Thackwell  rode  back  to  the  brigade^  to  order  a 
part  of  it  to  advance,  and  enter  the  entrenchment 
which  had  been  carried ;  but  at  that  moment,  Bri- 
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gadier  Scott  had  received  an  order  from  the  Go- 
vemoi>general  to  move  to  the  right,  and  support 
the  2nd  division  of  infimtry.     The  general  then  sir  Joseph 

Thackwell 

placed  himself  at  the  head  of  two  squadrons  of  the  pUcei  himself 
3rd  light  dragoons,  followed  hy  the  4th  and  5th  two  s^u^drons 
light  cavalry,  and  the  remainder  of  the  3rd  light  go^^  ^ 
dragoons ;  the  8th  and  9th  irregulars  being  left  in 
support  of  the  3rd  division.    On  moving  in  front 
of,  and  to  the  right  of  the  watchtower,  the  batta- 
lion on  the  right  and  within  the  entrenchments 
was  observed  by  the  general  to  be  making  no  pro* 
gress,  and  the  Sirmoor  battalion  on  the  left  of  the 
2nd  division,  checked  and  eventually  losing  ground : 
the  latter  circumstance  was  pointed  out  to  him  by 
Captain  Tucker,  of  the  adjutant-general's  depart- 
ment; and  the  general  spoke  to  the  Governor-general 
on  the  subject.     On  this.  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell 
trotted  down  to  the  ditch  of  the  entrenchment,  and 
along  the  glacis,  but  could  not  discover  a  place  to 
cross  the  ditch.     He  halted  the  two  squadrons  of 
the  3rd,  and  galloped  on  to  where,  just  in  rear  of 
the  battalion  on  the  right,  he  discovered  a  band  Discovers  a 
across  the  ditch,  passable  in  single  file,  with  no  ditch  stkh^mrenc^ 
within  the  rampart.    This  was  within  sixty  yards  '"^"'* 
of  the  Sikh  right,  and  150  of  a  flanking  battery  of 
three  gUQS,  the  grape  from  which  was  too  elevated 
to  do  much  damage.     Sir  Joseph  brought  the  3rd 
light  dragoons  forward,  and  the  Sirmoor  battalion 
passed  among  the  horses  into  the  trenches.    He  The  dragoons 
led  the  3rd  in  single  file  into  the  entrenchment,  but  fi7erforro!°  nd 
no  sappers  were  there  to  fill  the  ditch,  (as  quoted  slSL 
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in  the  Commander-in-chief  *s  despatch.)     The  right 
of  the  Sikhs  lining  the  ramparts^  b^an  to  give 
way  as  they  approached;  and  when  the  first  squad- 
ron was  £3rmed^  it  was  led  by  the  general  over  diflB- 
cult  ground^  and  down  a  steep  bank,  and  it  charged 
the  retreating  Sikhs  to  near  the  ford ;  the  retiring 
masses  obliged  it  to  return  up  the  bank,  by  which 
time  another  squadron  was  formed,  and  the  general 
^"^^of  the  ^^^  them  again  against  the  retreating  masses,  but 
drigoooi.       numbers  obh'ged  them  to  leave  the  road  to  the  ford 
clear,  and  return  to  support  the  remainder  of  the 
cavalry  under   Brigadier  Scott,  who  had  entered 
the  entrenchments  more  to  their  left ;  after  which, 
several  other  charges  were  made,  until  the  whole 
of   the    enemy's  left  were  driven  into  the  ford. 
The  Sikh  infantry  behaved  bravely,  and  would  iwrt 
run.     Sir  Joseph  Thackwell  witnessed  some  of  the 
dragoons  &urly  cut  off  their  horses ;  and  one,  a  fine 
fellow,  was  on  his  legs  immediately,  and  attacked 
the  Sikh  manfully,  and  would  have  slain  him,  had 
BraTeryofthenot  that  work   been   done   by  another  dragoon. 
When  all  was  well  over,  the  cavalry  returned  to 
camp,  some  irr^ulars  only  being  left  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  wounded  on  the  field  and  in  the  en- 
trenchments. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  at  3  a.m.  the   1st 

brigade  of  cavalry  marched  to  Attaree,  followed  h^ 

the  2nd  and  3rd  brigades,  and  on  the  12th  these 

brigades  of  cavalry  encamped  near  the  Khoonda 

The  cavalry    ghaut,  to  be  iu  rcadiucss  to  pass  the  bridge  of 

bridge.  boats  ou  the  morrow,  the  passage  of  the  first  divi- 
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sion  of  infantry  that  evening  making  it  impossible 
to  do  so  sooner. 

On  the  13th,  these  brigades  of  cavaky  crossed  And  cross  the 
the  Sutlej,  and  the  1st  brigade  arrived  at  Kussoor  "^  ^^' 
at  10  A.M.  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  Lahore 
side  of  the  town,  and  in  the  com-se  of  that  day  and 
the  following,  nearly  four  brigades  of  cavalry  were 
in  position  there. 

On  the  20th  the  cavalry  reached  Lahore  and  Reach 
were  encamped ;  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  brigades  on 
the  right  of  the  army,  and  the  4  th  brigade  on  the 
left.     On   the  23rd  March,  the  cavalry  for  the 
provinces  began  its  march  from  Lahore,  and  on  Leave  Lahore, 
the   26th   recrossed   the   Sutlej    at    the    Nuggur  Jhes'utiej!* 
ghaut,  and  on  the  following  day  marched  to  their 
several  destinations. 

We  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  foregoing  in- 
teresting account  of  the  cavalry  division,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  on  picquet  duty  the 
cavalry  were  actively  employed.  The  subject  was 
indeed  prominently  noticed  by  the  Commander-in- 
chief  when  commenting  on  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell, 
though  the  Major-general's  conduct  in  gallantly 
leading  the  two  squadrons  of  the  3rd  light  dra- 
goons at  Sobraon  is  not  alluded  to.  The  defi- 
ciency is  now  supplied.  All  the  cavalry,  both 
regular  and  irregular,  appear  to  have  done  their 
duty  while  under  Sir  Joseph  ThackwelPs  com- 
mand. 


VOL.  II.  z 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

Some  further  As  we  have  ill  the  last  chapter  giren  some  par« 
w^^the  ticulars  regarding  the  cavahy  raoTements,  bath  at 
^nm^ry  at  SobraoR  and  previous  to  that  battle^  we  may  be 
Fcerozshuhur.  ^11^^^ J  ^^  p^j^t  out  some  particulars  not  genemlty 
known,  with  respeot  to  the  artillery  at  Feerozshu- 
hur.  In  our  own  observations  r^arding  that 
action^  we  commented  folly  on  the  small  nwaber 
of  our  guns,  and  also  their  small  calibre,  as  cotiH 
pared  with  those  of  the  Sikhs«  From  the  state* 
ment  of  a  writer  in  the  Delhi  Gazette,  it  appears 
that  after  Sir  John  Littler  had  joined  the  main 
army  on  the  21st  December,  there  were  forty-two 
€-pounders  of  6  cwt,  and  twenty-foor  d-pounders 
of  10  cwt.  each.  The  writer  asks  if  the  royal 
artillery  have  any  heavier*  Though,  when  thus 
opposed  to  the  Sikhs>  there  were  sixty-six  guns  ef 
the  calibre  mentioned,  the  firing  from  the  Sikh  en* 
trenchment  made  the  byestander  suppose  that  the 
odds  in  favour  of  the  latter  were  great ;  and  as  they 
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possessed  upwards  of  100  cannom,  many  ci  them 
of  battering  calibre^  the  British  guns  were  not  a 
match  for  them.  But  there  were  also,  according 
to  the  same  writer,  two  iron  8-inch  howitzers,  with 
shrapneil  shell  ammunition  filled  with  4^  oz*  balls. 

It  would  seem  that  the  British  guns  did  not 
commence  their  fire  at  such  long  distances  as 
1^00  and  1,000  yards,  but  they  were  felt  at  a 
distance  beyond  600  yards^  contrary  to  the  opinion 
entertained  by  military  men  in  England.  The 
writer  next  quotes  the  report  from  the  artillery  in 
the  left  wing,  commanded  by  the  Go vemor* general. 
It  nms  thos  : — *'  We  opened  to  cover  the  line  at 
about  900  or  800  yards,  when  the  line  coming  up 
went  to  500  yards ;  and  again  to  about  250  yards, 
less  rather  than  more ;  at  this  time  our  grape  toM 
so  well,  that  the  enemy's  fire  slackened :  here  we 
were  raked  by  two  of  their  guns  a  long  way  oflp." 
The  account  continues,  *'  The  artillery  of  the  right 
wing  had  the  howitzers  and  rockets  in  front  of  the 
c^tre ;  also  the  9-pounder  batteries  m  reserve  o^ 
but  close  to  the  line^  The  heavies  opened  at  about 
1000  yards.**  I5  a  note  the  writw  here  adds: 
'*  The  two  first  shells  thrown  were  the  first  pieces 
fired  on  either  side ;  these  were  seen  to  burst  just 
orer  tite  nearest  line  of  the  entrenchment,  sweep* 
ing  ckar  the  space  beyond  for  a  considerable  way ; 
the  ^)emy*s  fire  instantly  opened — ^no  more  could 
be  seen.**  The  account  of  the  artillery  on  the 
right  continues :  •'  They  \yere  advanced  from  200  to 
360   yards,  and  there  joined  by  the  9-poundet 
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batteries  coming  into  action ;  the  line  coming  up, 
the  artillery  were  advanced  300  yards,  and  the 
reserve  troops  of  horse  artillery  brought  up  into 
action.  A  further  advance  brought  the  whole 
close  to  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  where  the 
fire  was  continued  until  the  line  passed  on,  when, 
in  attempting  to  follow,  a  mine  was  sprung  in  the 
midst  of  the  6-pounder  and  9-pounder  batteries, 
which  caused  a  falUback  to  watch  for  required 
support  After-enquiries,  from  the  Sikhs  them- 
selves, shew  that  on  all  occasions  the  ricochet  fire 
of  our  light  artillery,  and  the  shell  of  the  heavies, 
were  felt  by  the  enemy  to  be  as  destructive  as  we 
felt  theirs  to  be  to  ourselves.** 

The  chief  object  of  this  writer  appears  to  be,  to 
correct  some  statements  made  by  Sir  Howard 
Douglas ;  and  his  letter  proceeds,  *'  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  acquaint  Sir  Howard  Douglas  that  our 
9-p6under  makes  certain  practice  up  to  800  yards, 
and  that  our  6-pounder  only  commences  to  be 
soiled  at  500  yards.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Our  experimental 
practice  tables  will  show  Sir  H.  Douglas,  that  yntH 
1  lb.  8oz.  charge,  and  two  d^^ees  elevation  per 
quad.,  our  6-pounder  will  give  a  first  graze  at  900, 
and  ricochet  to  the  extreme  distance  of  2,100 
yards."  From  these  details,  the  writer  concludes 
that  much  weight  is  not  to  be  attached  to  the 
opinions  entertained  and  promulgated  by  mffitary 
authorities,  both  in  England  and  India,  r^arding 
the  effect  produced  by  the  British  artillery  at 
Feerozshuhur,      He  adds,  ''  Our  9-pounder    (of 
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10  cwt.)  will,  with  a  charge  of  21b.  4oz.  with  two 
d^rees  elevation  by  quad.,  give  one  graze  at  900, 
but  ricochet  to  the  extreme  distance  of  2,600 
yards." 

It  would  appear  that  the  newspaper  editors  ^^^Jj^^p«j 
made  remarks  on  the  artillery,  which  in  the  opinion  g^^^g  the 
of  the  above  writer  were  not  warranted  by  the 
circumstances.  He  accounts  for  the  want  of  ammu- 
nition at  Sobraon  from  the  shortness  of  time  that 
elapsed  between  the  arrival  of  the  siege  train  on 
the  7th,  and  the  evening  before  the  battle  on  the 
9t\k  February. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  to  the  hvury  of 
the  movements  previous  to  Feerozshuhur,  and  the 
want  of  time  after  the  train  arrived,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  apparent  ineflfectiveness  of  the  artillery. 

The  movement  of  infantry  with  their  pouches 
filled,  and  their  ammunition  close  to  them  and 
ready  for  use,  renders  the  foil  eflfect  of  this  branch 
of  the  army  a  much  easier  matter  than  that  of  the 
artillery,  where  great  labour  is  required  for  prepar* 
ing  of  shrapnell,  which  is  not  stored  in  the  magazine. 
To  provide  the  means  of  sustaining  a  constant  dis- 
charge of  shot  and  shells  for  even  the  space  of  two 
hours,  as  occurred  at  Sobraon,  required  no  small 
exertion  on  the  part  of  those  employed  in  prepar- 
ing the  missiles.  Had  the  siege  train  arrived 
earlier,  and  more  time  been  thus  allowed,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief might  have  completed  his  original 
intention  of  giving  the  Sikhs  the  foil  force  of  his 
artillery  for  four  hours.   There  appears  to  be  a  feeling 
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of  diBappointin^t  in  the  artillery  employed  in  ike 
late  campaign ;  not  at  any  want  of  aoccess  with  the 
means  at  their  disposal,  but  that  their  efforts  ¥^re 
not  justly  appreciated.  Though  willing  to  give 
every  credit  to  a  branch  which  has  always  been 
the  dread  of  our  enemies  in  India»  there  is  no  dis- 
puting that  a  war  may  occur  in  so  sudden  a  manner 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  this  great  arm 
being  brought  into  play.  Such  was  the  case  in 
the  late  campaign  against  the  Sikhs.  Totally  un* 
expected  in  its  commencement,  the  magazines,  in- 
stead of  being  at  Umballah  and  Feerozpor^  YFore 
at  Delhi,  Agra,  and  Cawnpore.  Great  delay  was 
necessarily  incurred  in  bringing  the  heavy  cudnanc^ 
and  stores  to  the  fronti^ ;  and  when  they  did  ar- 
rive, the  urgent  necesmty  of  employing  thean  al- 
most immediately,  prevented  thdr  being  of  that 
incalculable  use  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  them  under  more  favourable  circmmstancea. 
The  infantry  wa^  in  consequence  called  upoQ  to 
perforai  feats  which  $re  seldom  expected  from  it ; 
namely,  capturing  guns  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
We  have^  on  fomoier  occasions,  discussed  these 
matters;  but  we  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  recording  the  sentiment?  of  an  artiUery  officer, 
which  may  tend  to  remove  erroneous  isapreaaiom 
from  the  minds  of  those  who  expected  elfecta  which 
could  not  result  from  the  means  employed* 
The  artillery  His  Excelteuoy  the  Conunander-in-^hief  bews 
ample  testimony  to  the  «ftsc^  of  the  BritiBh  artSeiy 
at  Sobf aon ;   and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  ^ 


at  Sobraon. 
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branch  bad  not  aa  opportunity  of  playing  on  the 
Sikh's  entrenchment,  until  such  breaches  had  been 
made  as  would  have  admitted  the  infantry  divisions 
at  several  points,  and  so  spared  the  second  division 
die  galling  and  destructive  fire  from  the  centre  of 
the  entrenchment. 

Had  the  second  or  centre  division  been  placed  The  second 
in  support  of  the  third,  the  dreadftil  loss  sustained  sobraoo.' 
by. the  former  might  have  been  avoided;  but  it 
^as  not  intended  that  this  division  should  be  en- 
gi^ed  at  all ;  and  when  it  moved  fi3Tward  against 
4iie  centre  of  tlie  entrenchment,  the  strength  of  the 
position  might  not  have  been  anticipated.  The 
idea  that  Gilbert's  division  was  brought  up  to  cause 
a  diversion  from  the  right  of  the  Sikh  entrench- 
ment, and  against  a  position  which  in&ntry  could 
not  carry,  and  to  be  consequently  exposed  to  a 
murderous  fire  which  could  not  be  returned,  is 
absurd.  The  check,  if  any  did  occur,  was  on  the 
left  of  the  British  line;  and  on  that  point,  the 
second  division  might  naturally  have  been  directed : 
«i  easy  matter  had  it  originally  been  placed  in  sup- 
port of  the  attacking  division.  Time  and  many 
lives  were  lost  by  the  straight-forwwd  advance  of 
this  division  to  the  centre  of  the  entraichment 

It  is,  however,  an  easy  matter  to  find  out  errors 
after  events  have  occurred.  All  things  considered, 
the  plan  of  attack  on  Sobraon  was,  no  doubt, 
skilfully  arranged  in  the  main,  and  ably  executed. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  well-merited  ho-uonounbc- 
noura  bestowed  on  the  army  oC  the  Sultlei,  wd  army  of  the 

Sutlcj. 
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the  warm  thanks  returned  by  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament^ as  well  as  the  Honourable  Court  of 
Directors. 

The  Governor-general  has  earned  his  pe^nge ; 
and  the  gallant  Commander-in-chief  who  has  fought 
and  conquered^  not  only  in  India,  but  in  China,  has 
been  rewarded  for  his  gallant  deeds  in  a  manner 
that  must  be  gratifying  to  the  army  which  fought 
under  him.  The  battle  of  Alleewal  has  gained  for 
its  hero  the  grand  cross  of  the  Bath,  and  a  ba- 
ronetcy. The  gallant  Major-general  Gilbert  has 
justly  earned  his  honours  of  K.C.B.,  and  the  com- 
manding officers  of  regiments  have  received  pro- 
motion or  suitable  honorary  distinctions.  All  these 
Jionours,  and  a  donation  of  twelve  months'  batta, 
iare  the  reward  of  many ;  and  those  whose  rank  and 
standing  do  not  entitle  them  to  the  former  have 
the  prospect  of  participating  in  some  future  day. 


As  the  JaUndhur  Doab,  or  as  it  is  generally 
The  Jaiindhur  named  the  ^'Bist  Jalindhur/'  must  now  possess 
considerable  interest  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen,. as 
forming  a  rich  province  of  the  British  possessions  in 
India,  we  are  glad  to  have  been  enabled,  through  the 
kindness  of  a  friend^  to  present  our  readers  with 
a  very  complete  map  of  this  Doab,  which  is  looked 
upon  by  the  Sikhs  as.  the  ''Cashmere"  of  the 
Punjab  In  the  introduction  to  this  history  we 
have  given  a  few  particulars  regarding  it;  and 
from  all  accounts,  the  troops  stationed  in  it  are 
highly   pleased   with   the   climate,  which,   in  the 
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higher  parts,  partakes  of  that  of  the  Himalayas, 
being  cool  and  beautifully  wooded ;  while  the 
gurgling  streams  give  a  freshness  to  the  vegeta- 
tion, looked  for  in  vain  in  the  arid  plains  of  India. 
In  the  hilly  tracts  of  this  Doab,  patches  of  table 
land  might  be  found  capable  of  forming  eligible 
cantonments  for  European  troops  ;  and  already 
several  such  spots  have  been  pointed  out.  With 
a  view  of  ascertaining  the  natural  resources,  as 
well  as  the  climate  and  other  particulars,  Mr. 
Corbyn,  the  zealous  and  talented  superintending 
surgeon  of  the  Punjab  division,  has  been  calling 
on  medical  officers  for  topographical  accounts  of 
their  respective  stations ;  so  that,  ere  long,  the 
country  will  be  as  well  known  to  us  as  are  the 
other  Doabs. 

The  Jalindhur  Doab  is  famous  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  various  kinds  of  cloths ;  also  for  a  breed  of 
horses ;  while  the  common  grains  are  cultivated  to 
a  great  extent  It  appears  to  be  remarkably  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  fruit  trees,  and  the 
mangoe  flourishes  there  in  great  perfection. 

In  the  records  of  the  Punjab,  it  is  stated  that  a 
great  flood  destroyed  the  whole  country  from  the 
Sutlej  to  the  Chenab,  and  that  the  Bist  Jalindhur 
was  the  first  tract  that  was  again  inhabited.  At 
what  period  this  happened  is  not  exactly  known 
but  its  occurrence^  can  be  readily  believed  in  the 
event  of  the  rivers  overflowing  their  banks  to  a 
great  extent. : 
.  The  revenues  of  th^  Bist  Jalindhur,  even  uqder 
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Sikh  management^  are  considerable;  and  as  Uie 
rule  of  the  British  is  abready  popular,  th^re  is  no 
doubt  but  the  resources  of  the  country  will  be 
greatly  increased  in  a  few  years. 

Though  the  ryots,  or  cultivators  of  the  soil,  be 
thus  friendly  to  the  British,  the  idle  and  unruly  Sikhs 
are  still  thirsty  for  revenge,  and  will  threaten  our 
position  when  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  rise ;  but 
'  with  Sir  John  Littler^  force  at  Lahore,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  apprehended*  Nevertheless,  it  behoves 
the  Lahore  force,  and  that  in  the  Bist  Jalindhur,  to 
be  on  their  guard  against  any  sudden  outbreak. 
Doings  at  Accounts  from  Lahore  to  the  21st  May,  are 

to  the  effect  that  a  party  of  officers  belongii^ 
to  the  garrison  having  crossed  tiie  Ravee  for  the 
purpose  of  searching  for  game,  their  servants  wers 
attacked  on  their  return,  and  all  their  nsaster^s 
guns  taken  possession  of  by  a  body  of  Sikhs,  armed 
to  the  teeth !  This  outrage,  for  it  surely  deserves 
such  a  name,  was  not  probably  perpetrated  under 
the  sanction  of  the  government;  but  it  ctearly 
exhibits  the  feelii^  that  prevails  towards  the  BiitUu 
The  party  was  conducted  by  some  Sikhs  to  the 
shooting  ground!  The  plan  was  no  doubt,  a 
concerted  one,  and  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  it  an  order  had  be^i  issued  forbidding 
parties  crossing  the  river. 

If  the  <^Scers  of  the  garrison  of  Lahore  ever 
suppose  that  the  Sikhs  wifl  be  on  friendly  termi 
with  them,  they  are  much  mistaken ;  a  few  there 
may  be  among  the  sirdars,  whose  friendsh^  and 
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good  feeling  may  ba  dnoere,  but  tha  popular 
dislike  of  the  Sikhs  to  the  British  will  manifest 
itself  on  every  fitting  occasion ;  and  there  is  the 
greatest  necessity  for  being  at  all  times  prepared  to 
avoid  giving  them  such  opportunities. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that,  should  any  hostile 
rising  take  place,  this  Doab  will  be  selected ;  and 
the  plan  of  the  Sikhs  will  be  to  cut  off  all  communi- 
cation between  the  garrison  at  Lahore  and  those 
troops  in  the  Doab,  as  well  as  between  the  latter 
and  the  British  on  the  left  side  of  the  Sutl^\ 

When  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  are  swollen  by  Difficulty  of 
the  periodical  rains,  the  troops  at  Lahore  and  in  tron'bemeen 
the  Doab  will  be  perfectly  insulated.    At  present,  \hl  rJdL,  a^ 
whe^  a  free  passage  is  easily  accomplished  across  H^'^p^rtance. 
^e  Suilej  and  the  Beas,  such  a  statement  may 
appear  incomprehensible,  but   the  aspect  of  the 
country  is  completely  changed  in  the  rains,  and 
the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Beas,  stretching  from 
the  latter  to  Kapoorthullah,  is  a  complete  swamps 
which  would  render  the  march  of  troops  a  matter, 
of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  the  transport  of  guns 
an  impossibility.     At  such  a  period,  therefore,  the 
garrison  of  Lahore  and  the   troops  in  the  Bist, 
must  be  prepared  to  act  independently  of  each 
other,  and  it  would  be  well  to  concentrate  the 
latter,  and  carefully  provide   for    the    safety    of 
detached  regiments.     The  obstacle  to  crossing  the 
rivers  of  the  Punjab  in  the  rains  has,  no  doubt, 
heretofore  operated  in  preventing  the  Sikhs  from 
making  aggressions  on  the  British  territories  on  the 
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left  bank  of  the  Sutlej;  for  we  can  in  no  other  way 
account  satisfactorily  for  their  selecting  the  cold 
weather,  when  every  likelihood  existed  of  our 
being  prepared  for  them.  A  similar  obstacle  will 
present  itself  to  the  operations  of  the  British,  should 
any  necessity  exist  for  movement  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  it  will  therefore  be  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance if  the  unruly  spirit  of  the  Sikhs  can  be  kept 
under  due  restraint  until  the  cold  season.  They 
make  no  secret  themselves  of  their  intentions,  and 
it  need  not  consequently  be  matter  of  surprise  if 
the  attempt  be  made  when  circumstances  are  in  its 
favour. 

Once  in  possession  of  Umritsir  and  Govindghur, 
the  route  between  the  Jalindhur  and  Lahore  would 
be  in  their  power;  and  neither  place  could  be  taken 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  a  battering  train  could 
not  be  moved  across  the  Beas,  and  when  European 
troops  would  have  to  take  the  field  destitute  of 
the  implements  of  war  and  provisions. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

In  a  precedinff  chapter,  we  aUuded  to  the  sur-  Funher  pani- 

*  r  1  1    T         cularg  regard- 

render  of  Kote  Kangra.     We  are  now  enabled  to  ing  Kote 

borrow  from  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  some  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  event  which  may  be  of  in- 
terest. The  following  are  contained  in  the 
"  Chronicle !'  published  at  Agra,  3rd  June,  1846. 

''  Kangra,  26th  May,  1846.  The  fort  holds  out, 
but  the  guns  are  all  up,  and  will  probably  be  in  bat- 
tery in  three  days,  when  the  garrison  may  discover, 
that  their  defiance  of  the  English  is  more  honoured 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,** 

*'  Camp,  Kangra,  27th  May,  1846.  Since  my 
last,  the  force  has  been  increased  in  artillery,  by 
the  third  troop,  1st  brigade  horse  artillery,  and  No. 
9  light  field  battery,  firom  Jullinder,  having  joined. 
The  siege  force  arrived  here  on  the  26th,  having  DifflcuUiea  of 
surmounted  great  difficulties — the  road  most  difficult  thlTamT 
for  heavy  guns,  the  ghauts  steep,  and  between  Na- 
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gatal  and  Putteewalee  it  had  to  cross  the  Guy  river 
between  two  and  three  feet  deep,  nearly  fifty  times. 
The  Sikhs  still  hold  out,  and  batteries  by  the  en- 
gineers are  in  the  course  of  erection.  Several  for- 
midable positions  have  been  decided  for  batteries, 
distant  not  more  than  400  to  600  yards ;  we  expect 
to  open  fire  about  the  1st  proximo.  The  scenery 
is  the  most  beautiful  I  have  seen  in  India ;  the  fort 
strong,  but  I  think  it  cannot  stand  long  against  the 
heavy  fire  that  will  be  on  it.  The  three  infantry 
regiments,  the  2nd,  11th,  and  44th,  with  Her 
Majesty's  corps  and  artillery,  are  encamped  together, 
and  all  anxious  for  the  fray.** 

*'  Camp,  Kangra,  27th  May.     After  miraculous 
exertion,  a  feat  has  been  accomplished  reflecting 
everlasting  credit  upon  the  artillery*     The  train 
arrived  at  the  top  of  the  last  climb  to  camp  on  the 
Strength  of    26th,  with  three  18-pounders,  two  84nch  howitzers, 
aruiieiy.        ^^^^  8-inch  mortars,  two  batteries  of  nines,  and  a 
troop  of  6-pounders,  and  six  5^inch  mortars*     The 
garrison  still  holds  out,  and  the  rascals  pop  at  ud 
whenever  we  show  our  noses.    We  have  not  yet 
got  a  single  gun  or  mortar  into  position,  nor  are 
the  batteries  prepared ;   fascine  and  gabions  are 
making,  and   a   sheltered  communication  will  be 
made  between  the  batteries,  and  in  about  a  fort^ 
night,  I  suppose  we  shall  begin.    The  place  is  Vary 
formidable,  and  our  shells  are  likely  to  make  it  very 
uncomfortable,  and  as  we  can  get  our  heavy  gum 
withm  250  yards,  and  cover   the  advance   of  a 
storming  party  by  the  rapid  fire  of  our  small  guns. 
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and  even  musketry,  it  would  appear  6imple>  but  it 
is  no  such  tfadng;  there  are  eleven  defences,  I  strength  of 
believe,  to  get  through  before  we  reach  the  citadel.  ^  ^^^^' 
I  do  not  think  we  could  get  possession  in  less  than 
ten  days  after  we  commenced,  and  by  that  time> 
the  rains  wiU  be  fairly  upon  us,  and  as  we  came  by 
a  mountain  torrent,  we  can't  get  bade  that  road, 
and  our  baggage  can't  get  back  by  the  other,  so  we 
are  in  a  fix !  This  is  a  beautiftil  place,  with  a  high 
range  bespeckled  with  snow  close  to  us,  from  whicli 
we  get  snow  for  our  beer,  if  we  had  any  beer  for 
our  snow,  but  it  is  very  scarce.  The  thermometer 
ranges  from  66^  at  sunrise,  to  102''  in  the  day-time 
in  the  tents ;  yet  I  am  alive  and  well.'" 

From  this  last  extract,  it  would  seem,  that  the 
writer  considered  the  place  of  great  strength,  and 
likely  to  stand  a  siege  of  ten  days  at  least,  thus 
rendering  the  position  of  the  force  very  uncomfort* 
able,  and  its  return  to  the  plains  a  task  of  some 
difficulty*  The  toil  of  bringing  guns  up  the  bed  of 
a  river,  qt  nullah,  can  only  be  conceived  by  those 
who  have  travelled  up  the  ascents  to  Malown  in 
Nepaul,  where  the  late  Sir  David  Ochterlony 
planted  his  two  guns,  much  to  the  wonder  and  dis« 
may  of  the  Goorkhas,  and  to  the  no  small  surprise 
of  the  late  Fukeer  Azeezoodeen,  who  was  then  in 
Sir  David's  camp.  Probably  the  killadar  of  Kangra 
anticipated  that  we  should  experience  insurmount* 
able  difficulties  m  bringing  guns  and  mortars  agwist 
his  strongholds,  and  so  preserved  his  determination 
of  holding  out  until  he  should  see  them*   The  follow^ 
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ing  extract  from  the  Delhi  Gazette  wttl  show,  that 
Soondur  Singh  soon  made  up  his  mind  when  he 
was  aware  of  the  arrival  of  the  British  gund. 

"  The  guns  (heavy)  commenced  the  ascent  of 
the  Mulkera  hill  to  proceed  to  their  respective  bat- 
teries in  the  town,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th. 
This  fact  became  known  for  certain,  to  the  garrison 
about  10  o'clock.     They  ceased  their  fire,  and  sent 
a  messenger  to  Deenanath  to  intimate  their  inclina- 
The  •urrender  tiou  to  suitcnder,  if  their  lives  were  guaranteed  to 
^a.  **  ^        them.     The  agent  to  the  Governor-general  declined 
any  other  terms  but  an  unconditional  submission. 
An  hour  was  allowed  them  to  come  out  and  lay 
down  their  arms.     Within  this  time,  about  3  o'clock 
the  killadar  (Soondur  Singh)  accompanied  by  his 
sirdars  came  out;   they  laid  down  their  arms  at 
the  gate,  and  were  made  over  to  Captain  Goddard 
commanding  the  town,  who  had  previously  received 
the  necessary  instructions ;  by  him,  they  were  im- 
mediately conducted    to   the  presence  of   Major 
Lawrence,  who  had  arrived  to  receive  them.     Even 
then  the  garrison  were  wavering,  and  brought  a 
gun   to   bear  on  the  party,  suspecting  treachery. 
Soondur  Singh,  however,  proceeded  to  tender  his 
submission  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  and  the 
same  being  accepted,  he  and  his  followers  were 
immediately  permitted  to  return  to  the  fort,  and 
acquaint  the  inmates  that  each  person  would  be 
allowed  to  bring  out  one  bundle,  but  nothing  more. 
In  an  hour's  time,  men,  women,  and  childen,  and 
bundles  in  great  numbers,  made  their  appearance ; 
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the  men  laying  down  their  arms  as  they  came  out 
and  giving  up  their  names.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  They  then 
all  passed  through  the  town  with  their  bundles 
(containing  clothes  and  cooking  utensils)  on  their 
heads,  protected  by  extended  files  of  sepoys,  to  an 
appointed  place  of  rendezvous  under  fort  Mulkera« 
Captain  Goddard  with  three  companies  then 
inarched  in,  and  the  British  colours  were  hoisted 
upon  the  highest  point 

''  All  this  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected  among 
the  Native  part  of  the  community,  that  their  as- 
tonishment is  said  to  have  been  indescribable^ 
Soondur  Singh  is  represented  as  rather  a  fine  but 
debauched-looking  man.  The  British  force,  we 
hear,  was  to  break  up  about  the  31st  May ;  officers 
and  Europeans  much  disappointed  at  this  result 

*'  The  fort  was  inspected  by  the  political  author!-' 
ties  immediately  after  its  surrender,  add  found  ta 
have  ten  gates ;  the  masonry  massive  but  dilapi* 
dated.  It  is  believed  that  some  guns  and  a  party 
of  sappers  and  miners  would  be  left  with  the  44th 
Native  infantry.  The  2nd  grenadiers  to  escort  the 
guns  back  to  the  plains." 

Thus  terminated  the  gallant  defence  of  Kote 
Kangra,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  force  sent 
against  it ;  and  which,  after  encountering  so  many 
difficulties  in  wending  its  way  through  rugged  and 
difficult  roads,  was  obliged  to  return  without  firing 
a  shot !  To  the  artillery  the  disappointment  must 
have  been  great,  thirsting  as  they  naturally  were 
for  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  Sikhs  what  Bri- 
VOL.  n.  2  A 
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tish  guns  can  do.  The  surrender  of  tbis  strong 
fort^  which  held  out  under  Sunsar  Cbund  against 
the'Goorkha  chief,  Unmur  Singh,  for  four  years, 
must  have  created  wonder  among  the  Natives; 
but  Sbondur  Singh  knew  well  how  little  chance 
there  existed  of  his  being  able  to  follow  the  daring 
example  of  the  Kutoch  Rajah,  against  a  British 
force  complete  in  all  the  implements  of  war.  He 
considered  prudence  the  better  part  of  valour.  As 
we  before  surmised.  Major  Lawrence  was  not 
likely  to  accept  any  thing  short  of  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender ;  though  it  would,  no  doubt,  have 
pleased  the  Sikh  govemmettt  better  had  less 
stringent  terms  be^i  enforced.  The  energy  and 
determination  displayed  by  Major  Lawrence,  have 
been  conspicuous  on  all  occasions ;  and  the  Sikhs 
have  already  discovered  that  the  Govemor-gene- 
ral's  agent  is  not  to  be  tampered  with,  or  talked 
over  by  their  smooth  words  and  deceitful  promises. 
Such  a  man  is  alone  capable  of  sustaining  our 
supremacy  among  a  people  who  thoroughly  detest 
us,  and  who  will  lose  no  opportunity  of  indirectiy 
thwarting  the  British  authorities.  Soondur  Smgh 
may  probably  be  able  to  enlighten  the  agent,  re- 
garding his  conduct  in  refusing  to  obey  the  re- 
peated orders  of  his  own  government ;  and  it  may 
transpire,  that  he  was  merely  an  instrument  for  the 
execution  of  a  measure  which  has  entailed  great 
trouble  and  expense  on  the  British  Government 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fall  of  Kangra  will  have  a 
most  beneficial  effect  on  the  hill  tribes,  who  will 
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now  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  their  new 
rulers  are  of  a  very  different  character  from  the 
Sikhs^  whom  they  detest  and  despise. 

Every  account  agrees  in  describing  the  country  Delightful 
about  Kangra  as  exceedingly  beautiful  and  pic- cute^whh ' 
turesque  ;  and  so  must  every  place  be  within  view  ^^*  ***"'" 
of  snow«<;lad  hills;  for  it  is  associated  in  European 
minds  with  the  idea  of  a  cool  climate^  so  much 
more  congenial  to  northern  constitutions  than 
the  hot,  sultry,  sandy  plains  of  India.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  feeling  more  delightftil  to  the  so- 
journer in  the  east,  than  that  produced  by  an  ap- 
proach to  the  mountains,  where  he  once  more 
finds  himself  in  possession  of  the  full  faculties  of 
mind  and  body;  and  views  around  him  trees, 
shrubs,  plants,  and  gurgling  brooks,  which  bring 
vividly  before  him  the  scenes  of  his  early  years. 
The  European  soldier  is  a  callous  being ;  and  pro- 
vided he  gets  his  daily  food  and  liquor,  cares  but 
little  in  what  climate  he  is  placed,  even  though 
his  health  becomes  impaired,  and  he  is  eventually 
rendered  unfit  for  service.  But  the  European 
officers  who  have  spent  much  of  their  time  in  the 
plains,  find  in  the  climate  of  the  bilk  an  approach 
to  an  equivalent  to  a  trip  to  their  native  country. 
While  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  PropoMd  ef- 

Ublithment 

to  allude  to  the  generous   and  praiseworthy  en- for  educating 
deavours  made  by  Major  Lawrence,  to  establish  a  of  European 
school  for  the  children  of  European  soldiers  in  the  hiiis?" '" 
hills.    He  has  contributed  largely  to  the  funds 
himself,  and  by  great  exertions  obtained  many 
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supporters  of  his  plan.  The  European  soldier, 
however,  is  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  blessing 
opening  to  his  child.  Deriving  some  pecuniary 
advantage  from  his  children,  more  than  sufficient 
to  maintain  them  under  his  own  eje,  his  views 
extend  no  further  than  to  see  them  in  the  ranks ; 
and  he  deems  even  a  limited  education  calculated 
to  render  his  son  discontented  with  his  lot  I  The 
same  contracted  views  influence  his  conduct  to* 
wards  his  daughters,  whose  highest  ambition  is  to 
marry  a  non-commissioned  officer,  or  perchance  a 
conductor;  indeed,  in  either  case,  he  imagines 
that  too  mucb  learning  would  instil  into  his  off- 
spring notions  of  gentility  incompatible  with  their 
sphere  in  life.  Acting  on  such  ideas,  he  is  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  e£forts  of  the  regunental 
schoolmaster  or  mistress.  But,  independent  of 
the  enlarged  views  of  Major  Lawrence  as  regards 
education,  he  places  considerable  stress  on  the 
luadTan-  advantages  of  climate  which  such  an  institution 
in  the  hills  would  confer.  On  this  point  there  can 
exist  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
witneissed  the  pallid,  sickly  coimtenances  of  the 
children  of  both  European  officers  and  soldiers  in 
the  plains  of  India,  where  the  mortality  is  great 
among  both. 

The  improved  morals  of  the  children  are,  how- 
ever, the  chief  advantage  which  the  Major  con- 
templates ;  and  there  can  be  litjtle  doubt  that 
these  would  attain  a  higher  standard  in  the  hills 
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than  in  the  barracks.     But  the  parents  of  such 
children  argue  that  their  return  to  a  barrack  would 
q>eedily  efface  all  the  advantages  of  such  an  insti- 
tution.    This  is,  however,  more  plausible  than  just; 
for  when  the  principles  of  religion  and  morality  are 
engrafted  on  the  young  mind  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, they  are   not  liable  to  be   very  quickly 
effaced,  even  in  a  barrack ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  a  religious  and  moral  soldier  is  not  an  un- 
common character  among  our  European  troops  in 
India.    In  all  these  respects  the  plan  is  worthy  of 
support ;  but  there  is  one  consideration  connected  objections  to 
with  Major  Lawrence's  scheme  which  has  already  *^ 
raised  serious  objections,  and  that  is  on  the  score 
of  religious  instruction.     In  most  European  r^- 
ments  in  India,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  Protestants,  and  in  many 
the  former  are  in  excess  of  the  latter ;  and  as  the 
scheme  only  contemplated  the  instructing  of  chil- 
dren according  to  Protestant  principles,  the  Csf- 
tholics  are  necessarily  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  the  institution.     To  overcome  such  an  obstacle 
is  no  easy  matter,  and  every  suggestion  tending 
towards  such  a  result  must,  therefore,  be  accept- 
able. 

The  excliision  from  the  proposed  institution  of 
all  children  bom  of  a  Native  mother,  is  another 
measure  which  appears  to  have  caused  consider- 
able disappointment  among  the  soldiers.  Many  of 
the  men  have  children  by  Native  women,  to  whom 
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they  are  married.  We  are  riot  sure  that  the  pro- 
hibition does  not  extend  to  the  children  by  half- 
caste  or  Eurasian  mothers. 

It  would  almost  appear  from  Major  Lawrence's 
^  scheme^  that  considering  the  Roman  Catholic  rdi* 

^on  as  heterodox^  he  was  inclined  to  put  a€Oiiq>lete 
bar  to  its  adoption  by  the  rising  generation*  We 
do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  he  wishes  to  make 
converts  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children ;  but  as  no 
religious  instruction  is  provided  for  them,  it  is 
naturally  to  be  supposed  that  their  young  minds 
would  readily  imbibe  the  established  religioiis 
worship  of  the  institution.  Should  no  mode  of 
removing  this  obstacle  be  devised^  we  fear  the 
establishment  of  this  school  must  be  partial  in  its 
operation^  and  its  advantage  confined  to  the  off- 
spring of  Protestant  parents. 

The  history  of  battles  is  a  matter  which  seems 
to  be  never  correctly  given  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence;  and  Fe^ozshuhur  is  no  exoeptikm* 
More  particu-  lu  the  general  account  which  we  were  enabled  to 
Feer^uhi!?  give  from  the  Commander-^in-chiefs  deqmtches, 
and  other  sources^  the  impression  to  be  conveyed 
is,  that  Sir  Harry  Smith's  division  participated  in 
the  storming  of  the  Sikh  entrenchment,  and  abo 
in  the  capture  of  the  city  or  village  of  Fe^^ssdrohur. 
That  a  portion  of  hks  division  entered  the  viHage 
admits  of  no  doubt,  but  the  fiict  is  equally  weH 
established,  that  it  was  the  2nd,  or  GilbertAi  divi- 
sion, which  entered  the  dntrenchment  fint  In 
our  account  of  the  battle,  it  is  stated  that   Sir 
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Harry  Smith  during  the  night  of  the  21st  was 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  caused  the 
men  to  take  off  their  white  cap-covers.  Now  if 
this  account  be  correct,  the  gallant  general  could 
hardly  have  been  in  the  village  of  Missreewallah, 
which  was  nearly  two  miles  in  rear  of  the  position 
occupied  by  the  2nd  division;  and  yet  it  is  per- 
fectly true  that  Sir  Harry  Smith  advanced  firom 
that  place  early  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  as  he 
w^  heard  giving  strict  orders  to  the  sipahees 
scattered  about  the  rear,  not  to  discharge  their 
muskets,  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
throughout  the  night;  thus  tending  to  lead  the 
enemy  towards  their  defenceless  position,  had  not 
the  attention  of  the  Sikhs  been  wholly  directed  to 
the  portion  of  the  army  which  occupied  their 
entrenchment.  At  what  particular  time  the  1st 
division,  or  a  portion  of  it,  entered  the  entrench* 
inent  and  Feerozshuhur,  we  do  not  know;  but  that 
the  2nd  division  (which  suffered  no  check,)  preceded 
it,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  for  on  the  blowing-up  of  the 
great  mine,  and  when  fears  were  entertained  that 
tiie  Iflt  Eiuropean  light  in&ntry  had  been  annihi- 
lated, there  wei^e  none  of  the  Ist  division  in  sight. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that.  Sir  Harry  Smith,  with 
ft  portion  of  the  Ist  division,  had  become  separated 
from  his  main  body,  and  took  up  his  position  at 
the  village  of  Misareerwallah,  where  he  might  have 
remained  during  the  night  of  the  21st,  and  from 
thence  fidvanoed  at  day-break  on  the  morning  of 
the  22nd.     Several  troops  of  horse  artillery  were 
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at  the  same  village,  and  the  presence  of  the  Ist 
division  with  Sir  Harry  Smith,  could  not  have  been 
overlooked  or  mistaken  by  the  artillery  officers  who 
mentioned  the  fact.    That  Sir  Harry  Smith  wished 
to  join  the  advanced  division  in  the  entrenchment> 
there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  marked  displeasure 
evinced  by  him  towards  the  late  Colonel  Ryan,  who 
advised  him  to  remain  in  the  positicm  until  day- 
light.    It  is,  notwithstanding,  difficult  to  conceive 
how  Sir  Harry  Smith,  when  once  in  the  entrench^ 
ment,  could  have    withdrawn  to  the  village   of 
Missreewallah,  as  is  so  confidently  asserted  by  a 
writer  in  the  DeJM  Gazette,  under  the  agnattore  of 
'*  Bengal  Fusilier.*'    ''Bengal  Fusilier"  also  alludes 
to  the  spiking  of  the  '^gn^e-belching  gun:**  that 
feat  was  performed  by  Her  Majesty's  80th  foot, 
though  he  is  perfectly  correct  in  associating  his 
own  regiment  with  the  event,  as  it  was  formed 
up    for  that    puipose    by  the    Governor-general 
himself;  and  the  gallant  charge  only  proved,  that 
however  formidable  the  gun  might  have  been,  it 
needed    not    for    its   capture    two   regiments  of 
Europeans ;  and  the  light  in&ntry  had  no  wish  to 
rob  the  80th  of  the  exclusive   glory.      But  as 
regards  the  advance  of  Gilberts  division  without 
a  check,  and   its   first   entrance  into    the    Sikh 
entrenchment,  the  writer  and  every  one  connected 
with  the  division  are  fully  satisfied;  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  conduct  of  this  gallant  divisicm  was 
not  placed  in  a  clearer  light  in  the  desfMitohea. 
Had  the  Sikhs  been  completely  dislodged,  and  put 
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to  flight  on  the  21st,  the  2nd  division  would, 
doubtless,  have  received  its  full  meed  of  praise. 

On  referring  to  an  ofiScer  of  the  2nd  division, 
who  got  mixed  up  with  the  1st,  regarding  the 
position  of  Sir  Harry  Smith  and  Her  Majesty's 
50th,  during  the  night  of  the  21st,  he  states, 
**  1  should  say  it  was  between  1  and  3  a.m.  on  the 
22nd,  that  he  (Sir  H.  Smith)  moved  out  of  the 
entrenched  camp,  having  been  under  a  desperate 
fire  all  night  up  to  that  time,  and  quite  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  army.  He  was  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  enemy  and  pitched  into  on  all  sides." 

This  statement  coming  from  one  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  1st  division,  further  than  that  he 
was  accidentally  mixed  up  with  it,  is  conclusive  as 
to  the  point  at  issue. 

All  that  the  second  division  contended  for,  seems 
to  be  their  priority  in  entering  the  entrenchment, 
and  this,  considering  it  was  the  attacking  division, 
and  met  with  no  check  in  capturing  the  Sikh  guns, 
was  naturally  to  be  expected ;  and  if  the  first  divi- 
sion claim  the  honour  of  first  entering  the  en- 
trenchment, the  mistake  could  only  have  arisen 
from  its  not  seeing  the  second  division,  which  had 
previously  established  itself  in  the  entrenchment. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  would  have  been  the 
effect  had  Gilbert's  division  been  withdrawn  during 
the  night  ?  The  question  is  easy  of  solution.  The 
Sikhs  would  have  regained  their  original  position, 
and  the  most  disastrous  consequences  would  have 
ensued,  as  Tej  Singh,  instead  of  bringing  up  his 
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30^000  Ghorchnrras  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd, 
might  have  done  so  unmediately  and  driven  the 
British  army  m  disorder  on  Feerozpore;  in  &ct, 
the  safety  of  India  depended  on  Gilberts  retaining 
his  position^  and  preventing  the  advance  of  the 
Sikhs  during  the  night  of  the  21st^  ai^  we  have 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  this  was  the  opinion 
of  both  the  Governor-general  and  C<mimander*-in- 
chief;  and  therefore  the  little  notice  taken  of  Gene- 
ral Gilbert  on  this  momentous  occasion^  is  one  of 
those  anomalies  in  war&re  which  are  not  easily 
accounted  for. 

These  particulars  are  of  little  interest  except  to 
the  parties  concerned,  but  it  becc^nes  the  daty  ot 
an  historian  to  reconcile  as  fieiF  aS  possible  conflict- 
ing accounts^  and  to  render  due  honour  to  gallant 
troops  engaged  in  a  hard-fou^t  battle,  by  assigning 
to  each  the  proper  meed  of  praise  without  detract- 
ing from  the  merits  c^  others,  and  this  has  been 
our  aim  throughout  this  work.  We  have  alluded 
to  every  thing  which  might  in  the  jnoiit  remote 
degree  elucidate  the  subject,  Mid  if  we  have  over- 
looked individual  claims  to  distinction,  we  shall  be 
ready  to  remedy  the  omission  if  the  parties  coo- 
cemed  will  give  us  such  information  as  may  lead 
to  just  and  unbiassed  conclusions. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Since  the  accounts  promulgated  regarding  the 

movements  of  the  first  division  at  Feerozsbuhur 

are  of  a  conflicting  nature^  we  resolved  to  have 

recourse  for  accurate  information  to  the  general 

commanding  it;   and  Sir  Harry  Smithy  with  a 

ready  compliance  which  claims  our  warmest  thanks^ 

put  us  immediately  in  possession  of  the  particulars 

which  we  sought.    We  are  sure  they  will  be  in- 

terestiiig  to  our  military  readers.    We  wished  in 

the  first  (dace,  to  ascertain  the  period  at  which  the 

general  entered  the  entrenched  camp^  and  put  the 

following  query  on  the  subject. 

**  Was  it  before  or  after  the  blowmg-up  erf  the  Qucriei  re- 
great  mine  that  you  advanced  with  the  first  divi-^dlmion 
sion,  or  a  portion  of  it^  including  Her  Majest/s  hur.** 
60th,  Queen's  Own  r 

'*  As  the  50th  crossed  the  trenches,  the  mine 
blew  up — ^the  mine  exploded  some  short  distance 
to  our  right  and  front.    We  were  all  momentarily 
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Queries  con-  staggered  by  the  explosion.**  This  answer  shows 
that  the  50th  passed  the  trenches  soon  after  the 
attacking  division. 

The  next  query  related  to  the  further  progress 
of  Sir  Harry  Smith  and  the  50th. 

"  Did  you  pass  through  the  village  of  Feerozsha- 
hur  and  take  up  a  position  in  advance  of  it  nearer 
the  enemy  ?  " 

"  Yes — the  first  person  who  entered  the  village 
was*  Sir  Harry  Smithy  followed  by  the  colours  of 
the  50th,  and  a  few  of  the  1st  European  light 
infantry.    We  drove  the  enemy  through  it,  and 
many  sought  refuge  and  barricaded  theraselTes. 
A  position  was  taken  up  beyond  the  village  towards 
the  enemy,  and  the  troops  formed  in  a  crescent  as 
well  as  the  darkness  admitted.**    It  was  stated  by 
the  anonymous  writer  in  the  Delhi  Gazette,  •*  That 
Sir  Harry  Smith  had  left  the  entrenchment  soon 
after  nightfidl  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  ;**  and  we 
were  particularly  anxious  to  receive  correct  infor- 
mation on  this  point,  since  others  asserted  that  the 
occurrence  took  place  at  9  o'clock  p.m.,  though 
no  one,  as  &r  as  we  can  learn,  even  insinxiated 
that  Sir  Harry  Smith  himself  was  seen  at  Missree- 
wallah  before  3  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd. 

''  How  long  did  you  maii^n  your  post,  and  at 
what  time  did  you  leave  it  7  ** 

"  The  day  had  closed  in  when  we  first  to6k  xsf 

*  These  answers  were  furnished  by  Captain  Lugard,  Deputy  Assistant 
A4jutant-general  of  the  first  division,  and  their  accuracy  is  vouched  for  by 
Sir  Harry  Smith. 
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the  position^  and  we  left  it  a  little  after  3  o'clock  Queries  con- 
on  the  morning  of  the  22nd."    This  settles  the 
point  regarding  the  time  when   Sir  Harry  Smith 
left  the  entrenchment 

We  next  wished  to  ascertain  the  object  which 
the  General  had  in  view  in  leaving  the  post^  and 
the  following  question  was  put. 

''  In  leaving  the  advanced  position  thus  gained, 
was  your  object  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  or  to  take  your  troops  to  a  place 
of  greater  safety  ?  '^ 

"  Most  assuredly  to  effect  a  junction — our  ig- 
norance of  the  exact  position  of  the  main  army,  and 
the  untenable  post  we  held  (unsupported,)  obliged 
us  to  fSUl  back.  The  enemy  had  discovered  our 
isolated  situation,  and  every  fresh  gun  that  opened 
upon  us,  showed  their  intention  of  cutting  in  be- 
tween us  and  where  we  imagined  the  maui  army 
to  be.  Long  before  we  left,  we  had  been  under  a 
cross  fire,,  which  dealt  death  to  many  at  nearly 
every  dischai^e.  Hull,  a  noble  soldier.  Griffin,  and 
otliers,  were  killed  there.  Lieutenant  Galloway, 
Deputy  Assistant  Quartermaster-general,  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him,  and  was  himself  badly 
wounded." 

From  what  is  stated  in  giving  a  general  account 
of  the  battle,  the  situation  of  Su*  Harry  Smith  was 
a  most  critical  one,  and  unsupported  as  he  was, 
there  was  every  chance  of  his  being  cut  off  from 
the  main  army  had  he  not  &llen  back.  If  Sir 
Harry  Smith  had  left  the  entrenchment  eariy  on 
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JK***""  *^^  "'g*^*  ^  **^®  2l8t,  it  was  naturally  to  be  sup- 
posed^  that  he  would  have  bivouacked  at  RfiBsree- 
wallah^  and  we  therefore  put  the  next  question. 

.  *'  In  not  effecting  a  junction  with  the  rest  of  the 
army^  at  what  place  did  you  afterwards  bivouac,  and 
WBB  it  at  the  village  of  Missreewalkh,  about  two 
miles  in  rear  of  the  field  of  battle  ?^ 

*'  We  did  Mt  bivouack  any  where  after  leaving 
Feerozshah,  till  we  joined  the  main  army.  In  felling 
back  we  had  nothing  to  guide  us,  and  made  for  the 
first  fires  that  came  in  sight,  imagining  they  be- 
longed to  the  army.  They  proved  to  be  Missree- 
wallah,  where  stragglers  fi'om  every  corps  had  col- 
lected. After  enquiries  had  been  made  as  to  the 
direction  of  the  main  body,and  when  the  men  who  fell 
out  in  search  of  water,  as  also  the  stragglers  found 
th6re,had  been  got  together,  we  moved  on  to  form 
a  junction,  and  the,  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant- 
general  was  ordered  to  gallop  in  the  direction  of 
the  firing,  and  report  our  being  ready  to  support 
The  day  had  well  broken  by  this  time.  The  De- 
puty Assistant  Adjutant-general  found  the  Gfover- 
nor-general  and  reported  our  advance,  and  received 
orders  to  move  on  steadily." 

The  next  point  was  to  ascertain  how  long  Sir 
Harry  Smith  halted  at  Missreewallah,  and  this  ques- 
tion was  accordingly  put. 

*'  After  how  long  an  interval  did  you  again  move 
forward  to  join  the  Commander-in-chief?* 

'*  We  halted  at  Missreewallah.  The  men  fefl  out 
to  get  water,  and  some  grog  coming  up  was  served 
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out  The  general  sought  for  those  who  could  give  <*««<••  con- 
information  of  the  main  army.  Captains  Lumley 
and  Christie  were  found  at  one  of  the  bivouac 
fires ;  the  former  urged  a  march  towards  Feerozpore. 
Sir  Harry  replied^  he  wanted  but  one  piece  of  in- 
formation, '  Where  was  the  Commander-in-chief,  as 
there  he  would  take  his  men/  Captain  Christie^ 
commanding  the  9th  irregulars,  finally  volunteered 
to  show  the  way,  the  day  broke  just  about  thk 
time,  and  as  soon  as  the  men  could  be  collected, 
we  moved  off  to  form  the  junction.  ** 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  replies,  which  satis- 
factorily settle  the  points  at  issue,  namely : —  coiiciiition«. 

1st — That  Sir  Harry  Smith  entered  the  en- 
trenchment after  the  2nd  division,  which  was  in  it 
when  the  mine  blew  up ; 

2nd. — That  he  passed  through  the  village  of 
Feerozshuhur,  and  took  up  a  position  in  advance  of 
it,  nearer  the  enemy; 

3rd. — That  he  did  not  leave  his  position  until 
the  latter  became  untenable,  and  a  risk  existed  of 
his  being  cut  off  from  the  main  army ; 

4th. — That  he  did  not  leave  his  position  until 
three  a.  m.  of  the  22nd,  and  then  with  the  intention 
of  joining  the  main  army,  which  he  could  not  at 
that  time  effect,  but  halted  at  Missreewallah ;  again 
advancing  at  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd 
under  the  guidance  of  Captain  Christie, — we  were 
also  furnished  with  an  interesting  Memorandum  of 
Operations  of  the  1st  division  of  the  army  of 
the  Sutlej,  on  the  2l8t  and  22nd  December,  1845,** 
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by  the  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant-general  of  that 
division,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  attested  by  Sir 
Moremenu  of  Harry  Smith* 

at  Feeroztho-     ''  The  Ist  and  2nd  brigades^  1st  division^  late  in 
^*  the  afternoon  of  the  21  st  December  were  drawn  up 

in  line^  separated  by  the  whole  of  our  artillery ;  the 
1st  brigade  on  the  right,  and  the  2nd  on  the  left 

^  The  2nd  brigade  was  just  formed,  and  but  a 
moment  before  had  been  joined. by  the  Major-ge- 
neral commanding  the  division,  (who  had  been  see- 
ing his  1st  brigade  properly  placed  for  attack,) 
when  orders  were  received  to  move  forward.  As  we 
advanced,  the  round  shot  told  heavily  on  our  men. 
'^  Upon  Hearing  the  trenches,  a  heavy  and  most 
destructive  fire  was  poured  upon  the  brigade  from 
the  batteries  immediately  in  front  The  Governor- 
general  was  at  this  time  with  the  brigade,  and  under 
the  fire  I  allude  to,  he  spoke  to  and  encouraged  the 
men.  As  we  closed  the  battery,  M^or  Broadfoot 
rode  up  to  Sir  Harry  Smith,  and  told  him  that 
several  battalions  (four  I  think)  of  AvitabiU's  troops 
were  moving  down  firom  our  left  to  attack  us. 

''  The  right  of  the  50th  foot  was  brought  up  as 
much  as  drcumstances  would  allow,  and  a  storm  of 
musketry  announced  the  attack.  .  Here  the  much- 
to-be-lamented  Major  Somerset  recdved  his  mortal 
wound ;  he  was  close  up  in  rear  of  the  centre  of  die 
50th  at  the  moment  One  cheer,  with  a  charge 
headed  by  the  Major-general,  repulsed  and  drove 
back  the  Sikh  battalions ;  the  battery  was  carried 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the  charge  was 
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continued  through  the  camp  up  to  the  village  of 
Feerozshah,  where  the  head-quarters  of  the  enemy 
had  evidently  been  established,  for  the  village  was 
filled  with  richly  caparisoned  horses,  tents,  &c., 
&c.,  and  men  who  sought  refuge  in  the  houses  and 
trailed  enclosures. 

'*  A  desultory  attack  was  forthwith  made,  and 
many  lives  lost  on  both  sides ;  for  the  entrances  to 
some  of  the  houses  were  most  intricate.  Much 
confusion  ensued,  owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  even- 
ing having  closed  in ;  the  60th  foot,  however,  were 
formed  by  the  Major-general  as  well  as  circum- 
stances would  admit,  and  posted  beyond  the  village. 
The  various  detachments,  from  nearly  every  regi- 
ment in  the  army,  that  now  joined  us,  were  posted 
and  got  into  as  much  order  as  possible ;  parties  of 
men,  some  without,  some  with  officers,  came  stray- 
ing in  fix)m  the  enemjr^s  camp,  that  had  been  car- 
ried, and  which  was  now  burning  in  all  directions. 
Amongst  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  were  a 
party  of  the  9th  foot  under  Major  Barnwell,  Cap- 
tain Bethune,  &c. ;  of  the  i6th  Native  grenadiers 
under  Major  Hull ;  of  the  26th  Native  light  in- 
fantry under  Captain  Taylor,  and  Lieutenant  Hall; 
and  of  the  1  st  Europeans  under  Captain  Seaton,  and 
other  officers  of  the  62nd  foot,  &c.  Lieutenant 
Peel,  of  the  Governor-general's  staflF,  was  also  there. 

"  Hardly  were  we  in  position,  when  an  alarm  was 
given  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  a  body  did  come 
down  on  our  right;  they,  however,  drew  oflFon  see- 
ing oiu*  force  ready,  which  they  could  by  means  of 
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the  many  lai^e  fir^  kmdled  about^  though  the 
Bight  was  pitch-dark.  By  the  same  means  the 
enemy's  artillery  became  aware  of  our  vicinity^  and 
after  a  few  wide  shots^  brought  a  gun  to  bear  upon 
us  with  great  accuracy^  deaUng  death  at  every  dis-^ 
charge  throughout  the  night.  Poor  Major  Hull 
who  had  exerted  himself  to  the  general's  admiration 
in  endeavouring  to  form  up  the  sepoys,  here  re- 
ceived his  death-wound,  (when  in  the  50th  square.) 
Brevet  Major  Griffin,  too,  was  here  killed,  and 
many  other  officers  wounded ;  nearly  every  mounted 
officer  had  his  horse  killed. 

'*  The  general  alone,  as  if  bearing  a  charmed  life, 
escaped  untouched,  both  himself  and  charger. 

^*  Throughout  the  night  the  brigade  remained  on 
this  spot  under  arms,  and  under  a  destructive  fire. 
When  towards  morning,  the  enemy  got  a  gun  to 
bear  more  on  our  right  flank,  and  were  evidently 
creeping  round  our  position  as  if  to  cut  us  o£f  from 
the  main  army,  of  which  we  had  not  heard,  as  to 
what  had  become  of  it^  what  it  had  accomplished, 
or  what  it  was  then  doing ! ! 

''  Our  position  was  becoming  untenable.  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  therefore,  a  little  before  3  o'clock, 
apparently  with  great  reluctance,  gave  the  ord^ 
for  the  force  to  fall  back  in  the  direction  we  had 
attacked.  The  50th  and  other  Europeans  were 
got  into  the  best  order  for  repelling  an  attack,  and 
thus  we  traversed  the  enemy^s  camp ;  after  leaving 
which,  we  directed  our  course  towards  a  laige 
fire,  where  it  was  expected  the  army  might  be 
bivouacked ;  this  we  discovered  to  be  the  field  hos- 
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pital  of  the  62iid  foot  and  other  regiments ;  but  no 
direct  inteUigence  could  be  obtained  here  of  the 
army.  Some  short  distance  further  on  we  came  to 
the  village  of  Missreewallah,  where  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  various  detached  parties  of  in£eintry  had,  appa* 
rently,  bivouacked.  Here  the  men  sought  for,  and 
procured  some  water,  and  grog  was  served  out; 
they  were  nearly  exhausted  from  the  night's 
fetigue. 

'^  After  some  delay,  caused  by  enquiries  as  to  the 
direction  of  the  main  army,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  men  in  search  of  water,  they  were  finally  got 
together;  and  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Christie, 
commanding  the  9th  irregulars,  who  kindly  offered 
to  shew  the  General  where  the  Commander-in-chief 
was,  we  again  moved  off  to  join  the  army. 

'^It  was  now  broad  day-light,  and  the  troops 
were  fagged,  and  our  progress  was  slow  in  con- 
sequence. 

'*  We  came  in  sight  of  the  other  troops  just  as 
they  had  carried  the  batteries.  Our  1st  brigade 
was  part  of  this  force,  and  the  Slst  Queen's  greatly 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  morning's  fight 
They  lost  on  the  2 1st  and  22nd,  two  officers,  and 
seventy-eight  men  killed,  with  five  officers  and 
ninety-six  men  wounded ;  one  of  the  officers  and 
many  of  the  men  died  shortly  after,  of  their  wounds. 
The  50th  had  fifty-four  men  killed,  and  six  officers 
and  ninety-one  men  wounded* 

''  The  2nd  brigade,  with  the  numerous  detach- 
ments, formed  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  remainder, 
and  were  about  to  deploy  when  the  attack  of  Tej 
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Singh  commenced*  The  enemy's  second  shot  fell 
into  the  50th  column^  and  the  regiment  lost  many 
men/' 

Here  ends  Captain  Lngard's  interesting  account, 
and  as  we  smmised  in  a  former  chapter,  the  Ist 
division  saw  nothing  of  the  2nd,  nor  knew  what  the 
''rest  of  the  army  had  done,  or  were  doing,**  though 
Geneni  the  bumiug  of  the  Sikh  camp  showed  that  the 
army  had  been  in  it ;  and  had  Sir  Harry  Smith 
fallen  back  on  the  right  of  the  village,  he  would 
have  found  the  main  army  to  the  right  and  rear, 
but  the  darkness  of  the  night  precluded  his  taking 
this  route ;  and  yet  it  is  strange  that  he  did  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  cavalry  in  rear  of  the 
advanced  columns ;  but  it  was  only  the  bivouack 
fires  of  the  field  hospital  that  could  be  seen  after 
leaving  the  field,  and  it  is  surprising  that  none  of 
the  enemy's  horse  made  a  descent  on  the  former, 
which  they  might  have  easily  done. 

From  this  account.  Sir  Harry  SmiUi  left  his 
position  veith  ''  apparent  reluctance,"  but  still  our 
opinion  remains  unaltered,  that  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  2nd  division  retaining  its  position,  may  be 
safely  attributed  the  check  of  the  Sikh  army. 

It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  Sir  Harry  Smith 
occupied  the  position  he  did  during  the  night  of 
the  21st,  had  it  only  been  to  collect  the  parties  from 
the  various  regiments  which  strayed  around  him, 
though,  it  is  probable,  that  these  would  have  found 
their  way  to  Missreewallah,  where  the  numerous 
fires  would  have  directed  their  steps.     His  position 
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appears  to  have  been  untenable^  and  had  he  fallen 
back  earKer,  his  loss  might  have  been  less  severe, 
but  still,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  he  should  have 
been  obliged  to  retire  v^ithout  being  able  in  so 
doing  to  rejoin  the  main  army.  We  are  not  sure 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  tactics  of  war  for  the 
reserve  to  push  forward  and  take  up  an  advanced 
position ;  but  if  such  a  feat  be  accomplished,  the 
advantage  is  lost  by  being  obliged  to  fall  back ;  and 
had  the  1st  division  kept  its  place,  and  supported 
the  2nd  division  throughout  the  night,  the  advantage 
would  have  been  more  conspicuous.  Sir  Harry 
Smith's  refusal  to  march  on  Feerozpore,  or  in  any 
direction  save  that  where  he  might  find  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, at  once  shows  the  determined 
courage  of  the  General  and  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  officer  commanding  the  cavalry  division ;  it 
is  true,  that  the  latter  received  an  order,  while 
Captain  Lumley's  advice  to  Sir  Harry  Smith  was 
merely  a  suggestion. 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  Commander-in-chief  and 
Governor-general  were,  in  reahty,  at  the  head  of 
the  portion  of  the  army  which  captured  the  Sikh 
guns,  entered  the  entrenchment,  and  maintained 
its  position  during  the  night  of  the  21st,  and  that 
Gilbert  in  consequence  held  a  secondary  command ; 
yet,  we  are  struck  vnth  the  despatch  of  the  latter, 
and  had  we  not  known  that  the  Commander-in- 
chief  and  the  second  in  command  were  present,  it 
would  have  seemed  that  General  Gilbert  was  really 
the  leading  spirit  in  the  affair. 
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It  may  be  said^  that  in  vaakmg  such  remarics  on 
milit^uy  movemaits  we  have  foi^otten  the  maxun 
''  Suior  non  ultra  cre^ndam^  and  that  none  but 
military  men  versed  in   the   tactics  of  war   are 
competent  judges.     This  maybe  true^  as  regards 
modem  warfare^  but  our  contest  with  the  Sikhs 
partook  of  the  ancient  mode  oS  fighting,  on  our  side 
at  least ;  and  if  we  substitute  the  word  bayonet  for 
pike  or  halbert^  the  British  attack  on  the  guns  at 
Feerozshuhur,  and  the  storming  of  thdr  entrench- 
ment, resembled  closely  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  Roman   legions  imder   Julias 
Caesar,  or  the  Macedonian  phalanx  under  Alex- 
ander the  Great !     Such  being  the  case,  those  who 
have  perused  the  commentaries  of  the  former,  or 
the  records  of  Arrian  and  Quintus  Curtins,  though 
not  military  men,  can  form  a  pretty  accurate  judg- 
ment regarding  the  importance  of  keeping  in  a 
close  body  when  the  bayonets  are  the  never-failing 
weapons,  and  not  to  expose  a  body  of  men  thus 
armed  to  a  murderous  fire  from  cannon,  such  as  Sir 
Harry  Smith  experienced  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of 
December.     His  driving  the  enemy  before  the  bay- 
onets  of  Her  Majesty's  50th  through  the  village  of 
Feerozshuhur,  was  consonant  to  ancient  war&re;  a 
Caesar  himself  would  have  done  the  same  with  h» 
pikes  and  halberts ;  but  having  accomplished  this,  he 
would  not  have  taken  up  a  position  in  the  darkness 
of  night  with  an  eBem3r's  guns  playkig  on  him, 
entirely   ignorant  of  where  he  was,  and  totally 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  army ;  and  though  his 
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lOth  legion  could  not  have  been  braver  men  than 
the  Queen's  own,  yet,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
could  be  expected  to  withstand  round-shot  and 
grape,  when  unsupported.  In  pursuit  of  a  flying 
enemy,  the  advance  of  Sir  Harry  Smith  might  have 
been  attended  with  the  happiest  effect,  but  though 
deprived  of  many  guns  and  obliged  to  retire,  the 
spirit  of  the  Sikhs  was  unbroken,  and  they  kept 
possession  of  a  part  of  their  camp  during  the  night, 
and  but  for  the  obstinate  stand  of  the  2nd  division 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  Trained  the  whole  of 
their  entrenchn^nt. 

If  the  battle  of  the  21st  December  resembled  one 
of  the  ancient  conflicts,  that  of  the  22nd  was  in 
complete  accordance  with  it,  where  British  bayonets 
were  alone  the  weapons  used  by  our  troops,  no 
artillery  being  available  f  The  British  formed  their 
infantry  in  a  body  and  attacked  the  whole  Sikh 
anny,  though  30,000  Ghoorchurras  appeared  in 
support  of  the  latter.  The  reason  why  the  Sikh 
cavalry  did  not  charge  our  mfimtry,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  from  witnessing  the  determined 
bravery  of  the  latter  in  capturing  guns  at  the 
point  of  t^e  bayonet,  and  advancing  against  them 
unsupported  by  artillery.  The  result  of  Feeroz- 
shuhur  on  the  22nd,  proves  that  it  is  not  altogether 
to  the  weapons  employed  that  victory  must  be 
looked  for,  but  to  the  indomitable  courage  of 
troops ;  for  we  here  see  that  the  Sikhs,  though, 
possessmg  all  the  implements  of  modem  warfare, 
guns,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  opposed  to    British 
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infantry  alone^  were  obliged  to  jdeld  to  the  latter. 
Had  the  two  forces  changed  sides,  mid  the  guns 
and  cavalry  been  on  our  part,  the  Sikh  in&ntry 
would  have  been  annihilated,  as  they  nearly  were  at 
Sobraon  ;   for,  as  before  stated,  it  was  not  artillery 
opposed  to  artOlery,  nor  cavalry  to  infantry,  but  a 
body  of  European  infantry  fighting  against  all  the 
three  arms :  such  was  the  battle  of  Feerozshuhur, 
and  such  its  glorious  residt  under  gallant  leaders 
and  indomitable  troops,  nuuntaining  the  name  and 
valour  of  British  soldiers  against  fearful  odd$» 
Conclusion.         It  was  not  our  original  intention  to  have  entered 
into  the  ftill  particulars  of  the  late  engagements 
with  the  Sikhs,  but  we  found  ourselves  compelled 
to  give  as  much  information  as  we  could  collect; 
for  it  is  not  from  general  statements  that  the  true 
nature   of  battles  is  to  be  gleaned;  and  though 
Waterloo  was  fought  thirty  years  ago,  it  is  only 
of  late  that  the  researches   of  Captain  iSibome 
have  enabled  us  to  come  to  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  particulars  of  that  great  battle.    We  are, 
therefore,  vastly  obliged  to  Sir  Harry  Smith  and 
Sir  Joseph  Thackwell  for  the  information  politely 
furnished   by  them  regarding  Feerozshuhur   and 
Sobraon ;  and  should  the  present  work  ever  see 
a  second  edition,  we  have  do  doubt  that    time 
will  enable  us  to  correct  errors,  and  add  many 
more  facts  regarding  the  Sikh  campaign  of  1845 
and  1846. 
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